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The handloom industry and its market 
structure: The case of the Madras 
Presidency in the first half of the 
twentieth century 


Haruka Yanagisawa 


The University of Tokyo 


Introduction 


There have been several studies on the history of handicrafts under British 
rule. While some industries, such as handspinning, were seriously hit by 
the inflow of foreign machine-made products, others survived by adjusting 
their production to changing economic conditions, and some even ‘devel- 
oped’ in the British period. It is generally recognised that the handloom 
industry in South India survived severe competition from British and i 
Indian mill production and that the number of handlooms in South India 
actually increased in the British period.' 

There is a general concurrence among scholars about the product- 
specific change in the handloom industry during the nineteenth century in 
Madras Presidency. Konrad Specker indicates that the general reaction of 
Indian weavers to the penetration of Lancashire products into the Indian 
market was to shift production towards coarse cloth, causing the consequent 
impoverishment and dependence of weavers, while the specialised produc- 
tion of particular varieties of cloth such as that in Kornadu survived 
because the imports could not compete in quality.? Specker’s conclusion 
coincides with the view of C.J. Baker, who has shown that the market for 
coarse cloth in the countryside had been well-protected from the competition 
of Lancashire products by the expenses of transportation and the durability 
of the handloom products, and that the market for fine goods had also 


' Christopher John Baker, An Indian Rural Economy 1880-1955 The Tamil Countryside, 
Oxford, 1984, p 395, Konrad Specker, ‘Madras Handiooms in the Nineteenth Century’, 
Indian Economic and Social History Review (henceforth [ESHR), 26, 2, 1989. 

? Ibid. 


Author’s Note: I have benefited from suggestions made by Professor Dharma Kumar, Dr 
Nasir Tyabji and a referee on an earher draft of the paper but am solely responsible for any 
errors that remain. 
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been preserved, for reasons of both taste and technology.’ In contrast to 
this agreement for the nineteenth century, work remains to be done on 
product-specific changes in handloom products in the first half of the 
twentieth century. A new phase of competition appeared in the first two 
decades of the century, when the Indian cotton mills started weaving cloth 
for the Indian domestic market at full capacity. The Indian cotton mill 
industry had developed cotton yarn production in the nineteenth century, 
and a large part of its product was exported to the Chinese market. From 
the end of the century, the export of Japanese mill-made yarn to China 
sharply increased, driving out the Indian yarn. In response, the Indian 
mills increased cloth production for the domestic market, especially after 
1926. According to the 1942 Report of the Fact-Finding Committee (Hand- 
looms and Mills) (hereafter FFC), of the total cloth consumption in the 
Indian market, the share of imported goods decreased from 62.7 per cent 
in 1901-2 to 48.3 per cent in 1916-17 and, at an even more rapid pace, to 
34.9 per cent in 1926-27 and to 14.7 per cent in 1936-37. The share of 
Indian mill-made cloth increased from 11.9 per cent to 61.5 per cent over 
this same period. Despite increasing competition from the Indian mills, the 
handloom industry managed to maintain its share in the domestic cloth 
market.* The recent research on handloom weaving in the 1930s by Tir- 
thankar Roy shows that the share of the handioom industry in terms of 
value of products was larger than that of the mills, and the relative share of 
the unorganised sector even increased in the 1930s.‘ 

To cope with this new situation, the handloom industry in the Madras 
Presidency changed its products. Baker states that ‘over the period’ in the 
Tamil districts, the number of handlooms weaving coarse goods rose much 
faster than the number weaving fine goods; ‘over the period’,® probably in 
the first half of the twentieth century. On the other hand, Roy concludes 
that the Indian handioom industry in the 1930s was in the process of 
diversifying toward finer and costlier products.’ 

The first aim of the present paper is to examine changes in the main 
products of the handioom weaving industry in the Tamil districts in the 
first half of the twentieth century. The change in handloom weaving 
products was a cumulative result of many factors, including changes in 
government policies," changes in the organisation of the handloom 


` Baker, Indian Rural Economy, p 393. However, Havell’s report is not referred to in their 
discussion, Report Submitted by Mr F.B. Havell during the Years 1885-88 on the Arts and 
Industries of Certain Districts of the Madras Presidency, Madras 1909. 

* Report of the Fact-Finding Committee (Handlooms and Mulls), Delhi, 1942, p. 53 

* Tirthankar Roy, ‘Size and Structure of Handloom Weaving in the Mid-Thirties, JESHR, 
25, 1. 1988 

* Baker. Indian Rural Economy, pp 402-3 

” Roy. ‘Size and Structure" 

* Nasir Tyabjı, ‘State Aid to Industry’ Madras 1921-37, Economic and Political Weekly, 30 
July 1988, B S Baliga, Compendium on History of Handloom Industry in Madras, Madras, 1960 
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industry,’ changes in the income of the handloom weavers’ and the influence 
of technical changes." Though the importance of each of these factors should 
not be underestimated, in this paper special attention will be given to 
locating the changes in handloom weaving in the context of the changing 
pattern of the clothing habits of the various classes in India.” Clothing 
habits in India exhibited two different tendencies at the same time: the 
demand for the textiles most suitably produced by the mills increased while 
there was simultaneously a new increase in the consumption of handloom 
products among a part of the people. In nineteenth century India, each 
community had its own clothing pattern and customs both for daily life and 
for functional occasions, and a ‘conservative’ attitude toward clothing 
habits had been one of the factors which prevented handloom products 
from disappearing completely, as indicated by the FFC.” This ‘traditional’ 
connection between the community and its clothing customs changed 
gradually after the end of the nineteenth century, and in the process, a new 
demand for handloom products seems to have been created and to have 
supported the survival and ‘development’ of the handloom weaving industry. 
To clarify this aspect of change, it is necessary to examine the changes in 
each type of clothing for males and females. 

The main source materials used for this paper are government documents 
in the Development Department of the Madras Presidency. Between 1927 
and 1928, a survey on cottage industries was undertaken by the government, 
and preliminary reports were published for each of the several divisions of 
the presidency (hereafter Preliminary Report).'‘ The results were finally 


° The reduction of ‘independent’ weavers to ‘dependence’ and the process of differentianon 
has been discussed by Tirthankar Roy, Relations of Production in Handloom Weaving in the 
Mid-thirtes, Working Paper No 223, Centre for Development Studies, Trivandram, 1987. I 
have discussed the increasing dependence of the weavers on the merchants as a result of the 
regional specialisation of the product and shift of the products toward the finer varieties in the 
1920s and 1930s, H Yanagisawa, ‘Indo Zairai Orimonogyo no Saihense to Sono Shokerta (in 
Japanese. The Reorganization of the Handloom Industry in India) (1) (2Y Ajia Keizai 
(Institute of Developing Economies, Tokyo), 12-12 (1971), 13-2 (1972) 

© Peter Harnetty, ‘“Demdustrialization” Revisited: The Handloom Weavers of the Central 
Provinces of India, c.1800-1947’, Modern Asian Studies, 25, 3, 1991. 

" Sumit Guha, ‘The Handloom Industry of Central India: 1825~1950," JESHR, 26, 3, 1989 

2 The influence of the changing fashion has been briefly discussed by P Harnetty, ‘De- 
industrialization Revisited’ 

© Baker, Indian Rural Economy, p 393, FFC, p 7. 

“ The following five reports are included in G O No 2211, Development, 13 December 1929 


| Preliminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries (hereafter Preliminary Report, 
Salem) in the Salem District, Madras, 1929. 

2 Preliminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Chingleput District, 
Madras, 1929 

3 Preliminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Tanjore and South Arcot 
Districts, Madras, 1929 

4. Preliminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries in the North Arcot District, 
Madras, 1929. 
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compiled by D. Narayana Rao and published in Report on the Survey of 
Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency in 1929." These preliminary 
reports are included in the Government Orders of the Development Depart- 
ment. Some other reports, such as the 1942 Report of the Fact-Finding 
Committee, are also important sources of information. We could not refer 
to other unofficial source materials and hence the conclusions drawn in this 
paper are tentative and should be confirmed by further evidence. 


Product-Specific Changes in the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s 


The FFC describes the impact of the rapid increase in the imports of 
Lancashire cloth after 1850 as follows: Large quantities of cloth for coats 
and shirts was imported to meet the needs mostly of the urban classes; mill- 
made dhotis were also imported and became popular; but the extensive 
field of women’s clothing lay outside the purview of the import trade.” 
Dhotis of fine counts were imported in large quantities, and these did 
displace some of the superior dhotis previously in use, but such imported 
dhotis did not encroach on the medium and low-count dhotis worn by the 
common people in the countryside.” 

The competition in medium and low-count dhotis started when the 
Indian mills in Southern and Western India began to manufacture dhotis 
suited to the peculiar requirements of the people. The FFC indicates that 
the competition between mills and handlooms was most severe in the 
medium counts, i.e., 21s to 50s, in the 1930s and 1940s." The handloom 
weaver thus had to meet keen competition from Indian mill products in the 
medium-count cloths in the first half of the twentieth century. 

The survey work compiled in the Preliminary Reports was undertaken, 
as mentioned above, in 1927-28. As the supply of Indian mill-made cloth . 
to the domestic market increased sharply after 1926, the Preliminary 
Report describes the transitional stage in which the handloom industry was 
still in the process of change caused by competition from the mills. 

Our analysis of the Preliminary Reports and other sources indicates that 
handloom weavers of various regions in the Tamil districts managed to 
survive the competition by shifting their production to one of the following 


5. Preliminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries ın the Coimbatore District, 
Madras, 1929. 


The following report is included in G.O. No. 1586, Development, 22 August 1930; Pre- 
liminary Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madura, Ramnad, Trichinopoly and 
Tinnevelly Districts (hereafter Preluninary Report, Madura etc.), Madras, 1928 

5 D. Narayana Rao, Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency, 
Madras, 1929. 

1 FFC, pp. 6-7. 

" Ibid., p. 170. 

* Ibid , pp. 160, 170 
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four types: first, fine coloured cloths with high count yarns or silk and 
sometimes gold threads (jari) for special occasions, used by the upper 
classes; second, coloured cloths woven with artificial silk yarn for lower- 
class people in India and abroad, and used on ceremonial occasions; third, 
coloured cloth exported abroad; and fourth, rough cloth with low count 
yarns for the lower classes including working-class women.” 


Production of High-Quality Cloths 


To give some examples of the shift of production to high-quality cloths, the 
weaving industry in Madura (Madurai) town changed its production to 
higher-quality cloth. According to the Preliminary Report, the number of 
looms in Madura municipality ranged from 8,000 to 12,000. The number of 
looms using various counts of yarn was as follows: 2,000 looms worked 
with 100s, 150s and lace; 2,000 looms with 60s, 80s and lace; 2,000 looms 
with 20s to 40s; and the rest below 20s.” In other words, in the latter half of 
the 1920s, less than half of the handlooms in Madura town worked with 
higher count (60s and above) yarns and gold threads; the rest of the looms 
worked with the low count yarns. 

A survey of the handloom industry in 1942 shows that the total number 
of the handlooms in Madura town was 7,500. The yarns used were as 
follows: 80s yarn occupied 65 per cent of the total; 100s yarn, 15 per cent; 
60s, 10 per cent; 40s, 5 per cent; 32s, 3 per cent; and 20s, 2 per cent.” The 
fact that the consumption of the yarns of 60s and above came to 90 per 
cent of the total yarn consumption in 1942 clearly indicates that the hand 
weaving industry had increased the production of finer cloth between the 
1920s and 1942. 

In Thathayangarpettai (village then in Salem district, now in Tiruchira- 
palli district), according to the Salem District Manual published in 1883, 
white cloth of superior description was produced and was exported to 
Salem, Trichinopoly (Tiruchirapalli) and Bangalore.” The Gazetteer of 
the same district published in 1918 indicates an important change after the 
1880s in this village: 


The coarsest of cotton goods are termed duppattis, and they are largely 
made in and about Attayampatti and Tattaiyanagarpatti by Kaikdlars, 
. .. . Duppattis are very coarse cloths made of cotton of counts below 


° Ibid., p. 176. 

” Preluninary Report, Madura etc., p. 8. 

4 ‘Report on an investigation into the conditions of Handloom Weavers ir the Madras 
Presidency (Southem Districts)’, (hereafter ‘Southern Districts’), in G.O No. 447, Devel- 
opment, 2 March 1942, pp. 16-17. 

2 A Manual of the Salem Disirict in the Madras Presidency, Vol. 2 The Taluks, Madras, 
1883, p. 116. 
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20s, which is obtained from the spinning mills at Coimbatore, Calicut, 
Madura and Tinnevelly [Tirunelveli]. They are largely used in the cold 
weather, and the demand for them is extremely steady.” 


This shift to the production of the coarsest variety in this village may have 
been enforced by competition with imported fine white cloth in the nine- 
teenth century. Production in this village changed again after 1918. A 
survey done around 1942 writes as follows: ‘There are 250 looms belonging 
to Devangas and Kaikalars [Kaikolars] who were formerly weaving dup- 
patties but now weave angavastrams in 100s’.* This change also indicates 
the severe competition in the low count cloths from mill production and the 
consequent shift of production to the finer products in this area. 

Another example of the same change is offered by the weaving industry 
at Ammapet in Salem town, where the main products of the industry 
shifted to fine silk saris during the first three decades. According to the 
Preliminary Report, silk saris with designs in gold lace were the speciality of 
Ammapet around 1928. Cloths ranging in value from Rs. 60 to Rs. 500 
were made. But 


the weavers of Ammapet were making ordinary cotton fabrics some 35 
years ago. Seeing that the silk cloths of Kumbakonam had a large 
market they began to make cotton cloths with silk borders and silk 
mixed with cotton in imitation of the Kumbakonam pattern. During the 
last ten years they have been getting China silk and making pure sitk 
cloths from it, in white and in different colours with complicated designs 
for the borders interwoven with gold lace.* 


In addition to these silk saris, silk angavastrams, cotton angavastrams 
with silk borders, and yarn veshtis (dhotis) of 40s, 60s and 80s with plain 
silk borders without designs, called Gundanchu, were the main products at 
Ammapet around 1928.” Every handweaver used some quantity of silk 
thread, and pure cotton cloths were not woven in this area at all. Again, a 
1938 source describes the variety of products in Ammapet handloom 
weaving as follows: ‘Ammapet:—Rich stuffs. 80 x 80 counts - Veshties 
with gold flowered lace costing from Rs. 5-4-0 to Rs. 16-8-0 per pair. Silk 
sarees of various patterns. Karachi patterns are also manufactured. Cost 
ranging from Rs. 18 to Rs. 200.” Except for the absence of angavastrams 
there was no radical change in the varieties of cloths manufactured between 


d Madras Distnct Gazetteers, Salem, Vol 1, Part 1, Madras, 1918, p. 264 

* “Southern Districts’, p. 20. 

2 Preliminary Report, Salem, p 2 

%* Ibid., pp. 2-5 

7 ‘Note on the present condition of Weavers in Salem Town’, in G O No 2803. Devel- 
opment, 10 November 1938, p 2 
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1928 and 1938. As we shall later see, the cessation of the production of 
angavastrams was not the result of competition with mill products but 
rather was due to changes in the clothing use habits of the people. Thus the 
production of the varieties using silk could survive without being seriously 
damaged by the penetration of the Indian mill products. 

In other handloom weaving centres also, the weavers could survive 
competition with mill products by producing high-quality varieties with 
high count yarns, silk and gold thread. In the small town of Rasipuram in 
Salem district, according to the Preliminary Report, silk angavastrams with 
white silk for the body and coloured solid borders with designs in gold lace 
were manufactured and sold at prices ranging from Rs. 18 to Rs. 20.” The 
Saurashtra weavers at Turaiyur in Trichinopoly town, using 400 looms, 
produced silk cloths for consumption especially by Muslims, and white 
cloths with lace and silk borders were woven by Devangas in this area in 
1928.” In Kancheepuram of Chingleput district, about 5,000 looms worked 
exclusively with silk for the production of saris; and in Pillapalaiyam, a 
section of Kancheepuram, there were about 2,000 looms used for the 
weaving of imitation Salem Gundanchu, white cloths in 40s and 60s yarn 
with silk borders.” In addition,there were 1,000 looms for the production 
of Desuranchu or Babanchu cloths with lac-coloured silk borders. In 
Tanjore (Thanjavur) district, Saurashtra Brahmins and Devanga Chettis 
(about 4,884 in number) were said to work only with pure silk, and, 
according to the Preliminary Report, in Tanjore, Kumbakonam and Kornadu 
only silk weaving existed.” 

It should be noted here that the shift of production to the higher-quality 
cloths, as exemplified by the above cases, was accelerated by the accompany- 
ing concentration of weaving in larger towns, where the demand for the 
higher-quality clothes from remote and wider markets was centred.“ The 
merchants and middlemen by whom the weavers in the big centres were 
controlled may have worked as an important channel through which the 
demand and information from remote markets was transmitted to the 
weavers. However, an analysis of urbanisation and increasing dependence 
of weavers upon the middlemen are beyond the main scope of this paper. 


Production of Cloths with Artificial Silk and Mercerised Yarns 


For the second type of change, i.e., the shift to the production of coloured 
cloths with artificial silk and mercerised yarns for use on special occasions 
by the lower classes in India and abroad, the handloom industry at Gugai 


™* Preliminary Report, Salem, p 4. 

* Preliminary Report, Madura etc . pp. 15-16 
© Preliminary Report, Chingleput. pp. 2-5. 

`“ Preliminary Report, Tanjore. pp 8. 16 

€ Roy. Relations of Production, pp 20. 52 
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in Salem town and Rasipuram offers a good example. The weavers at 
Gugai in the decade 1910-1920 produced the coarsest of cotton goods made 
of yarns of counts below 20s termed duppattis, and to a lesser extent cotton 
carpets or durries.* Production seems to have changed in the 1920s in this 
area. The Preliminary Report shows that in the Gugai area there were 
8,000 looms in 1928, of which about 7,000 were engaged in the weaving of 
artificial silk sarees. In Rasipuram also, about 1,000 looms, i.e., the largest 
portion of the handlooms in this town, were weaving artificial silk cloths in 
1928.* According to the Preliminary Report: 


There has been a craze for artificial silk saris and many looms that were 
manufacturing yarn saris have now been weaving artificial silk saris, but 
as the Vellala women particularly have a preference for yarn saris, they 
are also woven to some extent, in a few villages of Attur taluk.” 


The chief reason for the large number of looms engaged in making this 
cloth is the cheapness of the material and the large demand it has among 
the poorer classes. A poor householder who cannot afford to buy a silk 
sari can buy an imitation of it at a comparatively small cost for wear on 
ceremonial occasions. As every poor housewife would like to have one 
such cloth, there is not only a large local demand for this cloth, but also 
a large demand from Indians in Rangoon and Straits Settlements to 
which they are exported in large quantities.* 


The artificial silk saris were, as indicated above, clearly purchased for 
ceremonial occasions by the poorer women who could not afford to buy 
silk saris. The warp of the saris was yarn of 60 count, and the weft was 
artificial silk. One sari, 9 yards by 46 inches, cost about Rs. 4-12—0 to 
Rs. 7-4-0. 

The weaving industry in Aruppukottai in Ramnad district also showed a 
change in the same direction, though in a slightly later period. The report 
for 1928 indicates that white cloths from 20 to 24 count and ordinary cheap 
coloured saris from 20 to 30 count were produced in this town and that 
about 1,000 looms were engaged in the weaving of lungis.” Later, in 1939, 
the Collector of Ramnad district reported that in this town there were 
5,915 looms and about 10,000 persons were employed in weaving and its 
subsidiary operations. According to his report: “Today we find extensive 
use of artificial silk and mercerized yarn which has fast displaced Indian 
Mill yarns. . . . the weavers prefer Japanese imported yarn, which is by far 
cheaper and more attractive than Indian yarn.’* Thus the main handioom 


V Madras District Gazetteers, Salem, Voi. 1, Part 1, pp. 264-65 
“ Preliminary Report, Salem, p. 41, Appendix, p. 6. 

“ Ibid., p. 8. 

* Ibid, p 7 

” Preliminary Report, Madura etc., pp. 11-12. 

“ G.O No. 618. Development, 14 March 1940, pp. 11, 158-59 
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products in Aruppukottai shifted from rough cotton saris to cloths made of 
artificial silk and mercerised yarns imported from Japan. As a report on 
the handloom industry published in 1942 says, ‘. . . the handloom weaving 
industry has been carefully and skillfully avoiding such competition by 
frequently changing the types it produces and by concentrating on types 
which mills can never produce at competitive rates . . . . the mercerised 
yam saree industry of Aruppukottai .... need not at any time fear 
competition from the mills’.” 


Production for Export 


The weaving of cloths for the export market increased in the first half of 
the twentieth century in some Tamil districts. The settlement report of the 
three taluks (Sydapett, Ponnery and Trivellore) in Chingleput district in 
1874 indicated that cloths for the export market were manufactured only in 
a limited part of these taluks: 


Weaving is the principal branch of industry pursued, and common 
articles for native wear are made in many of the villages. Red hand- 
kerchiefs and Mussalmans’ cloths are woven to a considerable extent at 
Pulicat, in parts of Sutwaide, and in one or two yillages of Sydapett. 
These latter goods are conveyed to Bangalore, and brought to Madras 
for exportation to Singapore and Penang.” 


However, by 1928, production for export displaced that for the local 
market in many parts of Chingleput district. According to the Preliminary 
Report, in the district: 


Kaili or the lungis, which is a striped cloth worn by the Muhammadans, 
is made by all the weavers in the district except by the silk weavers of 
Conjeeveram [Kancheepuram]. Kaili making has been in existence for 
the last 30 years as they have a good market in Madras whence they are 
exported to Burma and the Straits Settlements. The workmen belong to 
all castes, chiefly Devangas and Sengunta Mudaliyars. These were 
formerly weaving white cloths for local consumption. The decrease in 
the demand for these cloths is due to the introduction of cheap mill- 
made cloth and the weaver took to the weaving of Kailis as there was a 
more steady foreign demand for them and worked for the traders. 


The Madras handkerchief was also exported to London, East Africa, 
Jamaica and Mauritius and was produced in Arni in Ponnery taluk and 
Anakaputtur of Sydapett taluk.” The table attached to this report shows 


* ‘Report on an Investigation into the Conditions of Handloom Weavers in the Madras 
Presidency: Joint Report’, in G.O No. 447, Development. 2 March 1942. p 2 

“ P.BR.No 2880, 5 October 1874, p 7801. 

* Preliminary Report, Chingleput, pp 8. 10 
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that the main products were Kailis and Madras handkerchiefs in almost all 
the villages except Kancheepuram, a famous silk weaving centre, and 
eleven villages in Madurantakam taluk, where ‘coarse cloths and towels 
and Kailis’ were manufactured. In other words, the production of Kailis 
(lungis) and Madras handkerchiefs, which had been manufactured only in a 
few places in this district in the 1870s, increased after the end of the 
nineteenth century, displacing the manufacture of the coarse cloths for 
local consumption which had been severely hit by competition from the 
mill products. Even in Madurantakam taluk, where the main products 
were the coarse cloths for the demand of the coolie classes in the villages, 
‘many have taken to weave kailis for traders instead of weaving at low 
wages’.” 

In North Arcot district also, in 1928 there were about 14,000 handlooms, 
of which- about 6,000 were engaged in the production of lungis for the 
export market. Out of the remaining 8,000 looms, at least 2,000 worked 
with silk and 1,000 worked with artificial silk.” Tinnevelly district was also 
an important area of the production of cloths for the export market with 
22, 268 looms; the counts of yarn in use were between 20 and 125, but the 
use of the higher counts of yarn was very limited. ‘These coarse fabrics are 
suited to the tastes of Adi-Dravida women of the district and to those who 
have migrated to Ceylon, Penang, Singapore and other places’.“ The 
largest weaving centre in this district was Melapalayam, where 4,000 families 
of Muslims were engaged in this industry, using about 8,000 looms. Here, 
‘white male cloths and some striped fabrics find a local market but most of 
the coloured and striped fabrics and all the lunghis find markets at Ceylon, 
Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, and Travancore, besides some of them 
being sent to the adjoining districts’. 

The cloths exported from South India were of two types. The first type 
was cloth with high count yarns, and the second was the coarser variety. 
The product made in Chingleput and North Arcot districts was an example 
of the first type. There usually 60s yarn was used for warp and 40s for weft 
in 1928.**. The Madras handkerchiefs were exported chiefly to West, East 
and South Africa and were put to different uses there: ‘clothing for the 
Negroes working in those areas and for other purposes such as curtains, 
cushion covers and table cloths by the white population of Africa’. There 
were three chief varieties among the lungis (Kailis) exported from Madras: 
one type, locally called Saaram, was largely consumed in Rangoon and 
Calcutta; the second type, locally called Kailee, was largely exported to 
Singapore, Aiden, Colombo, the Federated Malay States and the Dutch 
East Indies, where it was used as a male tying cloth; the third variety was 


= Ibid.. pp 23-25, Appendix, p 8. 

Preliminary Report, North Arcot, pp. 2-14 
Preliminary Report, Madura etc., pp 19, 20-21 
Prelirfinary Report, Chingleput, p 9. 
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called ‘Kambayam’ and exported to Ceylon, where it was used as female 
tying cloth. 

The cloths exported from Tinnevelly district were of the coarser type 
consumed by the lower classes, including Adi-Dravida women. The male 
cloths were also of a cheap variety. 


The Singhalese of Ceylon are said to patronize the cheap variety of 
lunghis sent from here [Melapalayam in Tinnevelly district] which are 
used as underwear over which they tie their costly cloths. The underwear is 
never washed but cast away when it gets dirty. This habit on the part of 
the Singhalese seems to have created a large demand for the cheap 
variety.” 


The overseas market enjoyed by Indian handloom goods was affected by 
the competition of mill products from India and abroad. The export of 
Madras handkerchiefs declined in the 1930s owing to competition from 
imitation Madras handkerchiefs produced in Europe.“ However, the West 
Africans still favoured the Indian product on account of its durability and 
its special ‘taste and smell’. A report on the production of Madras hand- 
kerchief in a weaving centre in Chingleput district said that, though formerly 
the cloth had been made wholly of cotton yam, a lot of artificial silk was being 
used ın 1942.” The quality of the Madras handkerchief and the introduction 
of artificial silk for its production seem to have been important factors in the 
industry’s ability to survive the competition with European mill products. 

As for the Madras lungis, for some time Germany and Holland were 
able to compete in the Dutch East Indies with the Indian handloom 
products. ‘But due to the inferior quality of their products these two 
countries found no continuous sales for their products’. For some time 
prior, to the Indo-Japanese trade pact, Japan was also dumping cheaply 
manufactured lungis in several of the foreign markets. The Japanese 
competition was strong in the case of inferior qualities, moderate in the 
medium varieties and practically nil in the case of superior fabrics.” Later, 
the introduction of strict regulations on imports from Japan into the British 
Commonwealth countries curtailed Japanese exports to these countries.” 

It is apparent that their characteristic quality was one of the main factors 


* Report of Special Officer for the Investigation of the Condition of the Handloom 
Weavers, Northern Circle, Madras (hereafter ‘Northern Districts’), in G.O. No 447, Devel- 
opment, 20 March 1942, pp. 2-3. 

* Preliminary Report, Madura etc , p 21. 

“ FFC, pp 19, 149 A fall mn the price of the pnmary products in Africa was mentioned as 
another factor causing the decrease in demand for Madras handkerchiefs in Africa, G O No 
667, Development, 5 May 1931, ‘Northern Districts’, p 2 

* ‘Southern Districts’ p. 22 

© ‘Northern Districts’, p 4; G.O No. 649, Development, 14 May 1934. 

S H Yamazaki, Nihon Kasen Sangyou Hattatsushi (in Japanese The Development of the 
Japanese Synthetic Fibre Industry), Tokyo, 1975 p 192 
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which enabled Madras handlooms to survive competition from foreign 
countries in overseas markets. In Southeast Asian countries, immigrants 
from India were likely to preserve their taste for Indian products. How- 
ever, sales were not confined to these immigrants. The products found a 
good market among the native people and others in Asia and Africa, as 
shown in the fact that the Madras handkerchief was preferred by the 
natives and Europeans in Africa, and Madras lungis were used as under- 
wear by the Singhalese in Ceylon. The FFC reported a rise of national 
feeling in Burma against Indian lungis and a growing tendency for Burmese 
women to weave these cloths to their own requirements.” But this too 
indicates that Indian lungis were widely used by the natives of Burma. 


Production of Coarse Cloth for the Lower Classes 


Last, we shall examine whether there was a clear trend for handloom 
production to shift toward coarser cloths which would be demanded by the 
lower classes in the Indian domestic market. 

The coarse cloths woven with low count yarns of 20s and below continued 
to be produced, though they were seriously affected by the mill competi- 
tion. A survey on Gangaikondan village in Tinnevelly district done in 1916 
reported that there were 20 looms in this village and that the ‘yarn used is 
cotton of very inferior quality, not more than 30 counts’.* A resurvey done 
in 1936 indicated that the number of looms had decreased from 20 in 1916 
to 14. and ‘now it [the yarn used] never goes above 20 counts’, indicating 
that the village handweaving could survive, though with fewer workers, 
only by lowering the count of yarn used due to the competition in medium 
count cloths from mill products.“ 

In Trichinopoly district, according to a Statistical Appendix for the 
Gazetteer published in 1932, ‘the Adi-Dravidas of Hlupiir and Aravakurichi 
used to weave duppattis and rough towels called kailees used by Muham- 
madans but the competition of mill-made goods has proved too strong for 
many of them’.* The Preliminary Report on Salem district said that white 
cotton dhotis and towels in coarser counts were not made on a large scale 
anywhere because of the competition with mill-made cloth.* 

As mentioned above, Baker asserts that the number of looms weaving 
coarse goods rose much faster than the number weaving fine goods over 
the period.” He bases his assertion upon information on the weaving 


2 FFC, p. 152. 

“ G. Slater, ed., Some South Indian Villages, London, 1918, p 66 

* PJ. Thomas and K.C. Ramaknshnan eds., Some South Indian Villages: A Resurvey, 
Madras, 1940, pp. 93-94. 

% Madras District Gazetteers, Statistical Appendix for Trichinopoly District, Madras, 1931, 
p. 87. 

* Preliminary Report, Salem, p 9 

* Baker, Indian Rural Economy, p. 402. 
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industry in Aruppukottai, Trichinopoly, Tiruchengodu and Madura given 
by an investigation done in early 1942.* According to this: 


the place [Aruppukottai] was carrying on a flourishing trade for the last 
10 years in sarees made of Japanese mercerised yarn. . . . Now the high 
cost of mercerised yarn (Rs. 20 per 5 Ibs. as against original price of 
Rs. 4-12-0), and the fact that people are unable to buy much clothing 
on account of the high price of food stuffs, has dislocated this industry. 
The weavers have therefore taken to weaving ordinary cotton sarees— 
within the last one month, of 20s, 30s and 40s counts.” 


Though the production in this town surely shifted toward coarser varieties, 
as indicated by Baker, the change occurred after December 1941 and was a 
direct result of war conditions after the entry into the war, in December 
1941, of Japan, from which Aruppukottai had been supplied with mercerised 
yarn. It may be misleading to understand this change after 1941 to be a 
general trend in the industry after the 1920s. As we have seen, there was a 
shift in production in this town from the coarser varieties with 20 and 30 
count yarn to those woven with mercerised yarn during the period between 
1928 and 1939. The shift to production of cloth with mercerised yarn 
should be understood as the general trend characterising the change in the 
1920s and 1930s as a whole. 

In Trichinopoly, according to the investigation, ‘The Devangas of Worai- 
yur [a part of Trichinopoly town] were producing originally silk sarees. 
Later they took to weaving angaveshtrams (sic) with fine count yarn (100s) 
but because the demand for angaveshtrams has fallen they are trying 
cotton sarees of 80 counts’.® The cotton sari of 80 counts cannot be 
classified as a coarse variety, and the change should be understood as a 
shift within the range of the fine varieties. As we shall see later, the 
decrease in the demand for angavastrams was mainly due to the changing 
fashions among South Indians. 

The change in the industry in Madura resembled that in Trichinopoly. In 
Madura, according to the investigation, 


about 20 years ago these Sourashtra weavers were producing chiefly 
dhoties and angavestrams (upper cloth) with silk and lace borders... . 
But, gradually, owing to change of fashions, and the change in ideas 
brought about by the khadder movement, costly and showy wearing 
apparel of this type fell into disuse, and the production of these superior 
dhoties and upper cloths fell off. In the place of these, the Sowrashtra 
weavers and merchants have taken to producing sarees chiefly of 80s 


# ‘Southern Districts’. 
> Ibıd., p. 18. 
© Ibid., p. 20 
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and 100s counts .... The sarees are of excellent quality and of very 
complicated and attractive designs.“ 


Here also the change was within the range of the fine varieties and was 
mainly due to the change in fashions. 

Tiruchengodu in Salem district was one of the exceptional cases where 
coarser varieties of cloths with yarn of 30s and below were woven, among 
the important weaving centres investigated in 1942. The town had 1,600 
looms in 1942. Total production (by yarn count) was 3,40,500 yards with 
11s to 20s yarn, 2,00,000 yards with 20s to 30s yarn and 48,000 with 31s to 
40s. The investigation wrote that a few years earlier, saris had been the 
principal products but ‘now the majority of the looms weave coatings and 
shirting and white pieces (Change was made 3 years ago)’.” According to 
the Preliminary Report in 1929, all the looms in Tiruchengodu were engaged 
in producing yarn saris for which yarn of 20s and 40s was used.® It is likely 
that there was a decline in the counts of yarn used in Tiruchengodu at the 
end of the 1930s, as indicated by Baker, though the change in yarn counts 
was not clearly indicated by these data. 

In the investigation of early 1942, about nineteen important weaving 
centres including Aruppukottai, Trichinopoly, Tiruchengodu and Madura, 
were selected from the Tamil districts to assess the extent of damage 
caused by wartime conditions (‘Southern Districts’). They can be grouped 
under four heads as follows: 


1. Centres producing cloths using silk and artificial silk: 
Trichinopoly town Fort area, Palani (Madura Dt.) 
2. Centres producing cotton cloths using yarn of 40s to 80s and above: 


Gugai (Salem town), Attayampatti (Salem Dt.) 
Rasipuram (Salem Dt.), Palamcottah (Tinnevelly Dt.) 
Madura town, Dindigul (Madura Dt.) 
Woraiyur (Trichinopoly town), Manamedu (Trichinopoly Dt.) 
Turaiyur Thattaiyangarpettai 
(Trichinopoly Dt.), (Trichinopoly Dt.) 


3. Centres producing cloth for export markets: 
Melapalayam (Tinnevelly Dt.), Madarapakkam (Chingleput Dt.) 
4. Centres producing cotton cloths using yarn of below 40s for the 
domestic market: 
Tiruchengodu (Salem Dt.), Tinnevelly town 
Koyampalli (Trichinopoly Dt.), Viravanallur (Tinnevelly Dt.) 
Aruppukottai (Ramnad Dt.) 


a" Ibid., p. 16 
& Ihid., pp. 7-8. 
>E Preliminary Report, Salem, p 8. 
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Of the nineteen centres, only in five centres was the main product, rough 
cloth, woven with yarn below 40s counts. Of these five centres, the change 
in Aruppukottai and Viravanallur was caused by the wartime conditions 
after the end of the 1930s. In other words, only in two large centres, 
Tinnevelly town and Tiruchengodu, were the main products, coarse cloths, 
woven of yarn below 40s in both the 1930s and the 1940s. 

Examining the cases cited by Baker and the above nineteen cases, it may 
be appropriate to conclude that, first, a shift in production toward lower 
count cloths after 1938-39 is noticed in some centres but that this change 
was mainly due to the outbreak of war, and particularly by the Japanese 
participation in the war and the consequent shortage of artificial silk and 
mercerised yarn.: Second, the general trend in production in the 1920s and 
1930s was not towards the coarser varieties but rather towards (a) finer 
varieties, (b) cloths woven with artificial silk and mercerised yarns, and (c) 
cloth demanded in foreign markets. Third, as the result of these changes in 
the 1920s and 1930s, the number of important handloom centres producing 
coarse cloth using yarn below 40s for domestic markets was very small. 

However, the annual consumption of yarn of different counts by hand- 
: looms in the Madras Province reported by the FFC in 1942 was as follows: 
1s to 20s, 42.6 per cent; 21s to 40s, 38.4 per cent; 41s to 60s, 12.4 per cent; 
above 60s, 6.6 per cent.“ The large share of coarse yarn in the consumption 
of cotton yarn by handlooms needs explanation. 

First, a large portion of the export of handloom products was made up of 
coarse varieties, for which a considerable amount of cotton yarn of lower 
counts was consumed. The distribution by district of yarn consumption 
data collected by the Inspectors of the Co-operative Department is shown 
in Table 1.“ The largest consumers of yarn of 30s and below were the 
Madura and Ramnad districts. The Preliminary Report in 1928 indicates 
that in Madura district, ‘apart from silk and art silk, the main counts of 
yarn in use are 20s to 200s, the finer counts being used only in Madura and 
Dindigul. In all other places 20s to 40s alone are used’.* These coarse 
varieties were largely exported. The ‘cheaper variety of saris and coarse 
cloths manufactures over other [than Madura and Dindigul] parts of the 
district are largely exported to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Burma, 
Penang and other places where immigrant coolies from South India are 
employed in plantations’. A considerable portion of coarse cloth produced 
in Ramnad district was also exported to foreign countries. The second 
largest consumer of the low count yarn in this table was the district of 


“ FFC, Table LXVI, p. 160. 
& Report on the Survey of Cotton Handloom Industry in the Madras Presidency, Madras. 
1939, in G O. No, 2058, Development, 21 August 1939, Appendix V. p. 17. The report was 


based on data collected in answer to a questionnaire issued and answered by Inspectors of Com. 


operative Department ot Rh 7 R 
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Tinnevelly. As we have seen, a large amount of coarse cloth was exported 
from this district, though the share exported was not specified in the 
document. The table shows that 74 per cent of the total coarse yarn of 30s 
and below was consumed in these districts, i.e., Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly. The products for the export market account for the largest part 
of the coarse yarn consumption in the Tamil districts. 

Second, as mentioned above, many handloom weavers took to the 
weaving of cloth with artificial silk, mercerised yarns and pure silk. Cotton 
yarn was often mixed with non-cotton thread in these products.” A portion 
of the coarse yarn was used in this sector. According to the Preliminary 
Report on the Tanjore district, yarn of 20s and 26s was used in the weaving 
of cloths with the admixture of silk and cotton.“ 

It is clear that a large amount of coarse cloth for the consumption of the 
lower classes in’ domestic markets was still produced in some districts in 
South India. In North Arcot district, the third largest coarse-yam consuming 
district in Table 1, according to the Preliminary Report, of a total of more 
than 14,000 looms, at least 7,000 looms were engaged in the weaving of the 
coarse coloured variety from 20s, 30s and 40s yarn.” Coimbatore was.an 
important district in the weaving of coarse coloured fabrics. According to 
the Preliminary Report, the number of looms engaged in the production of 
coarse coloured varieties from yarns of 20s, 22s, 24s and 30s came to about 
18,000.” Though a considerable portion of the coarse varieties produced in 
Tinnevelly district was exported, a larger portion may nae been demanded in 
the domestic markets. 

It is clear that the share of the coarse varieties for the domestic market in 
the total products of the handloom industry was much smaller than what 
the coarse yarn consumption would indicate. Considering (a) the yarn/vaiue 
of the output ratio for silk, synthetics and cotton yarn, as revealed by Roy, 
(b) the difference in price of output per Ib. of yarn between higher and 
lower count products, and (c) the large share of export for the coarse 
products, the share of coarse products for the domestic market was likely 
to be below one-third of the total production of the handloom industry in 
the Tamil districts in terms of value. 

Thus we can conclude, first, that, in the 1920s and 1930s, the handloom 
weavers in the Tamil districts adapted themselves to the new competition 
from the mill products by adjusting their products toward finer varieties, 


©“ According to Roy, 41.35 million lbs. of cotton yarn were consumed in the synthetics 
sector of the handloom industry when 26.87 million Ibs. of synthetics yarn were consumed At 
the same time, while 2,09 million !bs. and 2.69 million Ibs. of silk were used in pure silk weaving 
and in mixed cloth weaving respectively, 9.72 million lbs. of cotton yarn were used ın the silk 
weaving sector. Roy, ‘Size and Structure’. 

=“ Preliminary Report, Tanjore, p. 1S. 1 owe this information to Akiko Satomi 

® Preluminary Report, North Arcot, pp. 2-14. 

™” Preliminary Report, Coimbatore, p. 8 
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cloth woven with artificial silk and mercerised yarn and cloth demanded in 
the foreign markets. Second, a shift in production toward lower count cloth 
after 1938-39 was noticed in some centres, but this change was mainly due 
to the war conditions after the end of the 1930s, particularly after the 
Japanese participation in the war, and the consequent shortage of artificial 
silk and mercerised yarn. Third, the share of coarse cloth for domestic 
markets in the total handloom output of the Tamil districts was not as large 
as indicated by the share of the coarse yarn consumption, and is likely to be 
not more than one-third of the total. 


The Change in Clothing Fashions and the Handloom Industry 


The handloom industry was influenced not only by competition from the 
textile mills in India and abroad but also by the changes in fashion which 
accompanied the penetration of mill products into India. The FFC reported 
many findings in this aspect. 

First, some of the sorts of cloth used by males changed. The use of 
turbans declined in the first half of the twentieth century. Watson wrote in 
1867- that the turban was in almost universal use throughout India.” In 
1942, the FFC reported that 


formerly, all over India about 70 percent of the men, both Hindus and 
Muslims, wore some kind’of turban and some of these were many yards 
long. Today only a small proportion of people wear such headgear even 
in rural areas, and caps of all kinds, including Gandhi caps and Fez caps, 
have taken their place.” 


The famous centres of turban production switched to other varieties. In 
Dindigul, whose turbans had formerly commanded a wide market in Bombay 
and Hyderabad, the weavers took up saris of the Madura type ” While the 
turban was one of the products of Madura in the 1880s,” nothing was 
mentioned about the production of turbans in 1929, indicating that produc- 
tion had declined before 1928. Coimbatore had formerly produced turban 
cloth as its chief product, but in 1942, medium-priced saris of excellent 
colours and designs were made there.” 

The upper garment (uparna, chaddar, angavastrams) had formerly been 
a necessity for male Hindus, according to the FFC, but by the 1920s and 


n] Forbes Watson, The Textile Manufactures and the Costumes of People of India, 
London, 1867, p. 13 

2 FFC, p 17 

7 Ibid . p. 177. 

‘™ Havell, Report on the Arts and Industries, p 14. 

™ FFC, p 178. 
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1930s shirts and hosiery had taken their place.” The change forced many 
centres of angavastram production to shift their products to other varieties. 
While 100 looms were engaged in the production of angavastrams in 
Rasipuram in 1929, all the looms in Rasipuram and its surrounding areas 
were reported to be engaged in weaving coloured saris in 1942. As mentioned 
above, the Devanga of Woraiyur had been weaving angavastrams with fine 
count yarn, but, it was reported in 1942, because the demand for anga- 
vastrams had fallen they were making cotton saris of 80 counts.” Ammapet 
of Salem town was one of the important centres of angavastram production, 
engaging more than 750 looms at the end of the 1920s, but the angavastram 
did not figure in a report of 1938.” 

Dhotis too became less common than before, though the change was not 
so sharp as in the cases of turbans and angavastrams. In 1942, the use of 
drill shorts, it was reported, increased everywhere in South India among 
men and boys, especially in urban areas, and this reduced the demand for 
dhotis” 

M.N. Srinivas, in his survey of a Mysore village, noted that the tradi- 
tional dress of the villagers had been a white dhoti and an upper cloth of 
coarse cotton or a woollen blanket worn round the shoulders. But this 
dress gave place to a uniform of shirts and shorts, which, by the 1920s were 
the symbol of a cultivator.” 

The change in male dress and its influence on the handloom industry was 
already reported at the end of the nineteenth century. Havell wrote in the 
1880s: 


Whereas a well-to-do native would formerly have four or six country 
cloths in constant wear, many now reserve the more expensive costume 
for the religious and domestic ceremonies at which a Hindu would expose 
himself to ridicule if he appeared in other than his traditional dress. But 
as these cloths are only within the reach of the wealthier classes, it is 
probable that the spread of Western ideas and mode of dress has had 
more prejudicial effect on the industry than the mere cheapness of 
European goods." 


More examples of the spread of Western mode of dress in the urban 
areas appeared in the Gazetteers at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Civil servants and people of wealth and rank were reported to be adopting 


™ Ibid., pp 17, 164. 

7 ‘Southern Districts’, pp 20, 63 $ 

a Preliminary Report, Salem, p. 4, ‘Note on the Present Condition of Weavers in Salem 
Town’ in G.O. No 2803, Development, 10 November 1938, pp. 1-2. 

™ FFC, pp 162, 164. 

“MN Snnivas, The Remembered Village, Berkeley 1976, pp. 252-53. 

“ Havell, Report on the Arts and Industries, p 5 
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European coats, and even trousers and boots, and in Salem district, ‘in 
towns, sleeved jackets of-European pattern are in vogue’. 

Female dress habits provide a contrast. At the end of the last century, a 
professor in Kumbakonam town stated: 


In town, at all events, 80 per cent of the male population buy Manchester 

cloths. The higher classes of females in this part of the country wear 

country manufactures of the silk and colored kind ... fashion has 
changed so enormously during these 30 and 40 years . . . . I find that 

female cloths, 99 per cent of them varied in price between Rs. 3 and 7. 

These cloths have been substituted by others whose average price may 

be put down at least at Rs. 10. These, of course, are much prettier in 

appearance, and contain far more silk. I am not prepared to say that 

cloths of the same quality would be cheaper now than in those days: . . 

but one thing is certain that the better classes wear clothing now nearly 

three times as costly as those worn by their grandmothers.” 
In other words, in the case of the higher classes, women’s clothes became 
much costlier, whereas Western products took the place of men’s traditional 
clothes. This suggests that the lower price of mill products was not the only 
factor that made them popular among the urban male population from the 
end of the last century. 

The change in male fashion, as mentioned above, can be understood as 
an aspect of ‘Westernization’ which started in the urban areas in the latter 
half of the last century. The declining use of angavastrams was a part of this 
process. As has already been indicated, with the development of British 
rule in South India, an increasing portion of the higher- and middle-class 
population came to be employed as civil servants, or became professionals 
such as advocates and teachers, and moved to urban areas. The ‘Western- 
ization’ in men’s clothing patterns may have been a result of the change in 
their occupations and the process of urbanisation. 

Second, some important changes were reported in the clothing patterns 
among the female population, particularly among those of the urban 
middle class. In the 1940s; it was reported, younger women were beginning 
to wear cheaper cotton saris of white or light colours, mostly mill-made 
and six yards long. Perhaps this change came about largely through the 
influence of school and college. A preference for wearing laundered 
clothing grew among the women, and this put a premium on mill cloth.™ 
Another change in clothing habits among females was a popularisation 


2 Madras District Gazetteers, Tanjore, Madras, 1906, p 63, Madras District Gazetteers, 
Salem, Volume 1. Part 1, p 109 

®© S. Srmivasa Raghavaiyangar, Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras Presidency 
during the Last Forty Years of Brush Administration, Madras, 1893 (hereafter Progress), 
p ccx 

™ FFC, pp 16, 165, 175-76 
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of petticoats. The FFC reported that the adoption of saris in towns had made 
the use of petticoats desirable, and for this also mill cloth was preferred.“ 

While these favoured mill-made cloth, others increased the demand for 
handloom products. One of them was the popularisation of wearing 
blouses or bodices under saris. The use of blouses had started at an 
earlier time. As reported by Watson in 1867, a kind of bodice or close- 
fitting jacket was almost universally used by Hindu women, though no 
special needle-made covering for the bosom was worn by ‘respectable’ 
Hindu women in one or two districts.* In South India, a stronghold of 
traditional dress, the use of bodices gradually became common among the 
young women at the beginning of this century. The Gazetteer of Tanjore 
district reported in 1906, ‘The younger Brahman women (except widows) 
and Vellalan women who have not borne a child wear bodices, but (except 
dancing-girls) other classes of women rarely do so’. In 1942, ‘the use of 
blouses has become common throughout India’.” What seems interesting 
is the fact that the striped cloth, Kaili or lungi, which was, as mentioned 
above, one of the main products of the handlooms in Chingleput and South 
Arcot districts in the 1920s and 1930s, was cut up into dress materials and 
used for blouses for Hindu women.™ In other words, the popularisation of 
the use of blouses may have increased the demand for handloom products, 
though the amount of the demand thus created may not have been large 
enough to cause a significant change in the industry. 

The demand for hand-made lungis expanded with their increasing use 
by Hindu males. Watson reported in 1867 that ‘throughout India, gener- 
ally, . . . they [Hindus] have now begun to wear various made-up articles 
of dress such as were formerly used only by the Mahomedans’, and the 
1942 FFC referred to ‘the lungi, which is worn chiefly by Muslims, and now 
also by Hindus to some extent’.” 

The replacement of the traditional Hindu (lehnga or ghagra, and kurta) 
and Muslim (salwar, kurta and dupatta) forms of dress by saris in North 
India” may have benefited the handloom industry in South India by 
expanding the market for hand-made saris. 

The breaching of caste boundaries in clothing also had the effect of 
increasing the demand for handloom products. An instance can be cited 
from the Havell report, which reported in 1885 that superior male cloths of 
fine texture in which the borders were broader and of silk and generally 


“ Ibid, p 164 

“ Watson. Textile Manufactures. p 58 

© Madras District Gazetteers, Tanjore, p. 63, FFC, p 162 

= FFC, p 152:GO No 1699, Development, 4 December 1935, p 28 Tartans (Karlis) 
produced in Tnchinopoly distnct were also cut up and made into tight-fitting bodices by 
Hindu women (Madras District Gazetteers, Trichinopoly, Madras, 1907, pp 157-58) 

™ Watson, Teve Manufactures, p 11, FFC. p 17. 

™ Ibid . p. 162 
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embroidered with a simple pattern and the bands at each end either of silk 
or of silver lace, ‘... originally intended for Brahmins only, are now 
indiscriminately worn by the wealthier classes of every caste’.” The Manual of 
Tanjore district, published in 1883, indicates that the same trends were 
taking place in the clothing habits of females. ‘Kornadu cloths’ were a 
mixture of silk and cotton produced in Kornadu in Tanjore district. 


Formerly, the use of K6rnadu cloths was almost entirely restricted to 
the Tanjore Brahmans but now that Brahmanical customs are adopted 
generally by other higher classes and the inland traffic has been so much 
facilitated by Railways; these cloths find a market to a greater or less 
extent all over the south between the latitudes of Madras and Cape 
Comorin.” 


The evidence suggests that after the end of the last century, rich non- 
Brahmans adopted the dress habits of the Rrahmans; this process can be 
called ‘Sanskritization’ following Srinivas.” It is plausible that the demand 
for handioom silk products increased considerably as the result of the 
increasing adoption of Brahman clothing habits by the rich of other 
castes. A newspaper in Japan, an important exporter of silk goods to India, 
reported in 1912 that the upper classes used silk cloth in everyday life in 
India and that as a result of an increase in their wealth and a rise in their 
standard of living, the consumption of silk goods in India was increasing.™ 

Important changes occurred also in the poorer strata of South Indian 
society, particularly in the first half of this century. Some evidence in the 
nineteenth century indicates a slight improvement in the clothing of the 
labouring classes. While the Collector of Kurnool said in 1872 that ‘their 
[agricultural labourers’] food and clothing were of the same kind as what 
they were before . . . . They wore the same coarse clothes and slept on the 
same rope cots’, a professor in Kumbakonam indicated an improvement in 
dress of the lower classes, saying, ‘Within my own knowledge in this town, 
i.e., during the last 20 years, the dress of the lower classes has vastly 
improved’.™ 

According to the Collector of Salem district, ‘The condition of the purely 
labouring classes had certainly improved during the previous 10 years. 
They were better clad, wore some ornaments .... They [Pulies and 


” Havell, Report on the Arts and Industries, p. 4. 

® Manual of District of Tanjore in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1883, pp 316-17; 
Specker, ‘Madras Handlooms’, p 148. . 

MN Sninivas, Social Change in Modern India, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1972, Chapter 
PA 

* ‘Osaka Mainıchi Shinbun’, in Institute of Economic Research, Kobe University, Shinbun 
Shiryo Shuset (in Japanese. Collection of Newspaper Articles), Vol 12, No 3, 1975, p. 292. 

5 Progress, p IXxxi, p. ccx. 
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Pullars] . . . delighted in gay clothes and ornaments’.* The evidence in the 
last century seems to indicate some changes, though they differed among 
the various districts. 

Probably in the first half of the twentieth century an important change 
occurred in the dress of the lower castes, including the depressed castes. As 
reported by the Manual of Tanjore district in 1883, ‘the Palla [a depressed 
caste] women exposed their body above the waist, a distinctive mark of 
their primitive condition of slavery’.” The same was still the case in 1906 in 
this district. Pallan and Paraiyan women were reported to wear their 
clothes rather high above the knee and to bare their breasts while at 
work.” 

Poverty was not the only factor, but also caste-based social restrictions 
on dress. Hutton cited one such case in 1930. In Ramnad the Kallar 
propounded eight prohibitions, disregard of which led to the use of violence 
by the Kallar against the depressed castes, whose huts were fired, granaries 
and property destroyed, and livestock looted. The eight prohibitions included 
the foliowing: that the Adi-Dravidas should not wear ornaments of gold 
and silver; that the males should not be allowed to wear their clothes below 
their knees and above the hips; that their males should not wear coats or 
shirts or banyans; that the women should not be allowed to cover the upper 
portions of their bodies with clothes or ravukvais or thavanies; that the 
men should not use umbrellas nor wear sandals.” 

Such strict prohibitions or regulation of the dress of the depressed castes 
weakened in the first half of this century. Evidence indicates that by the 
beginning of the 1950s it was not possible for the higher castes to prohibit 

. depressed caste members from covering their breasts with clothes. The 
research done by K. Gough in the 1950s in Tanjore villages, a stronghold 
of the Brahman community, shows that depressed caste women were 
covering their upper bodies when they worked in the fields in the presence 
of their Brahman landlord. 

A report on the changing pattern of dress in Calcutta indicates the 
existence of a similar trend in other areas of India. A Japanese reported in 
1912 that formerly males from lower classes had walked and worked 
without wearing any clothes, except covering their waists with dhotis and 
putting on chaddar when they felt cold, but that with social progress, even 
people from lower strata wore cheap hosiery shirts and shoes, and those 


*% Ibid., Ixxxv. 

” Manual of the District of Tanjore ın the Madras Presidency, p. 205. 

* Madras District Gazetteers, Tanjore, p 64. 

* JH Hutton, Caste in India, (first published in 1946), Bombay, fourth ımpression, 1977, 
pp 85-86, 205 A conflict relating to the adoption of the upper-body cloth among the Nadar, 
a lower caste, in Tamilnadu was discussed by Robert L Hardgrave Jr . The Nadars of 
Tamilnad, Bombay, 1969. 

™ K Gough, Rural Society in Southeast India, Cambndge, 1981, Photograph, p. 223. 
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walking about without any clothes were only seen in the backward parts of 
society.™ As indicated by K. Sugihara, Japanese hosiery cioth is likely to 
have found a big market among the population from the lower classes, who 
used to wear no upper-body clothes. The FFC also suggested that a large 
part of the knitted underwear (banyan) was demanded by the poorer 
countryfolk.'” ' 

With the weakening of social regulations on the dress of the lower castes 
and the general trend among them toward wearing various clothes which 
they had not previously beeu able to put on, they are likely to have been 
inclined to purchase non-cotton clothes for ceremonial functional purposes. 
The cheap artificial silk saris found a large market among these lower 
classes. It was reported that the middle and poor classes generally preferred 
to use artificial silk saris as they were cheaper than silk saris and had the 
same brightness and gloss and a few other characteristics of silk as we saw 
above. It may be reasonable to conclude that the females of the poorer 
classes, including those from the depressed classes were purchasing arti- 
ficial silk saris as a substitute for pure silk saris for ceremonial purposes. 

According to a survey of family budgets in 1936 done by Madras Univer- 
sity, the amount expended by a labourer’s family for clothing and footwear 
per year was around Rs. 10 to Rs. 14.“ As the average price of an artificial 
silk sari was around Rs. 4 to Rs. 7, it was not too expensive for a labourer 
family to buy at least once in several years. 

We notice the same trend with men’s clothes for the poorer classes. In 
1929, the people of Avalurpet, once a famous centre for Kailis, were 
producing male cloths with silk borders after the fashion of Salem silk 
dhotis. ‘Only 30s and 40s yarn are used as these cloths are only popular 
among the poor people who are not very particular about the fineness or 
the texture of the cloth. Inferior kind of silk is used for the border to keep 
the cost low’. The price of this dhoti was Rs. 1-3-0, which was cheap 
enough for the labouring class to purchase. As it contained silk in its 


1! Cited by Kaoru Sugihara, ‘Dauchiji Taisenmaeno Indo Shijo mokeru Nihonses Menyasu 
Sehin no Shinto’ (in Japanese: The Penetration of Japanese Hosiery into the Indian Market 
before the First World War), Kerzatgaku Zasshi, Osaka City University. Vol, 84. Nos 4-5, 
1984, p 86. The decrease in the number of persons without clothes or shoes was reported in a 
contemporary newspaper also (Institute of Economic Research. Kobe University, Shinbun 
Shirvo Shusei,Vol 12, No 3, p. 313). 

‘2 FFC, p. 17. The increase in demand for hosiery products was reported in Preliminary 
Report, Madura etc., p 86 A report from the Japanese Consulate Office indicated that 
Japanese hosiery products created the demand among the middle and lower classes of India 
Tsusho Koho (Commercial Information from Foreign Offices of Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Government of Japan). Vol 1, No 19. 1913, p 908. 

™ Preliminary Report, North Arcot, p 6, Preliminary Report, Salem. p 7 

™ Thomas and Ramakrshnan, Some South Indian Villages A Resurvey. pp 396-400 

"æ Preliminary Report, Salem, p. 7 
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border, it may have been worn on ceremonial occasions, though no infor- 
mation is available about its use.” 

These changes in the demand for cloth by the poor people, including 
depressed castes, should be understood in the context of the gradual 
emancipation of the lower castes from the latter half of the last century. 
The village settlement registers of the villages in a taluk in Trichinopoly 
district show that both the number of landowners from lower castes (includ- 
ing depressed castes) and the total area they owned increased considerably 
between 1895 and 1925, though higher castes remained dominant in land- 
ownership as a whole.” The increase in landownership by lower castes 
reflected the gradual development of a sense of independence and self- 
reliance in these communities. These changes indicate that high-caste 
traditional landowners could not successfully retain their traditional control 
over the village and its lands. 

The emancipation of lower castes and the gradual relaxing of the social 
restrictions on their clothing resulted in not only an increase in demand for 
new varieties of cloth such as hosiery, but also an increase in the demand 
for the cheap cloth for ceremonial purposes, much of it produced by 
handlooms. 


Conclusion 


To summarise the discussion, first, in the 1920s and 1930s, handloom weavers 
in the Tamil districts adapted themselves to the new competition from mill 
products by changing their product-mix toward the finer varieties, cloths 
woven with artificial silk and mercerised yarn and the cloth demanded in 
foreign markets. A shift in production toward lower count cloths after 
1938-39 was noticed in some centres, but this change was mainly due to the 
wartime conditions after the end of the 1930s, particularly after the Japanese 
participation in the war and the consequent shortage of artificial silk and 
mercerised yarh. The share of the coarse cloth using yarn below 40s for 
domestic markets was not so large as would be indicated by the share of 
coarse yarn consumption. 

Second, the change in the handloom industry was influenced not only by 
competition with the mills in India and abroad but also by changes in the 


s Preliminary Report, South Arcot, p. 21. The general rising trend in the grade of the cloth 
demanded by the masses of people in India was reported in a Japanese newspaper in 1932 as 
follows: ‘The preference of and the demand by the Indian masses for cloths has been changing 
from coarse cloths to finer textiles’ (Institute of Economic Research, Kobe University, 
Shinbun Shiryo Shuset Vol. 12. No. 3, p 448) 

w H. Yanagisawa, ‘Mixed Trends in Landholding in Lalgudi Taluk: 1895-1925’, JESHR, 
26, 4, 1989; Dharma Kumar, ‘Landownership and Inequality in Madras Presidency: 1853-54 
to 1946-47, IESHR, 12, 3, 1975. 
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clothing habits of the various classes in India. Some resulted in an increasing 
use of mill-made cloth: the Westernization of men’s clothes in the urban 
upper and middle classes, the decline in the wearing of turbans, the 
decrease in the wearing of the angavastram and the increase in the use of 
shirts and hosiery, the increase in use of drill shorts in place of dhotis, and 
the popularisation of mill-made saris among the urban middle class as a result 
of the diffusion of school education. On the other hand, there were changes in 
dress habits that increased the demand for the products of the handloom 
industry in South India: the increase in the wearing of saris in North India, 
the increasing use of blouses, the increase in demand by non-Brahmans for 
' cloth that formerly was exclusively used by Brahmans, and especially the 
great increase in demand for artificial silk saris by the poor classes. 

There is likely to have been an increase in demand for silk saris after 
independence. The silk weaving centres, such as Kancheepuram, Rasipuram 
and Kondalampettai, have increased their silk sari production. It is import- 
ant to note that the lower class people who used not to wear silk saris in the 
past seem to be beginning to purchase silk saris. Our interview with the silk 
sari merchants in Kondalampettai reveals that those who used to wear 
artificial silk on ceremonial occasions are now buying cheap silk saris 
costing 300 to 700 rupees. In a village in Tiruchirapalli district, out of the 
15 depressed caste families surveyed, nine families own at least one silk 
sari, the total number owned by the nine families being 23 saris.” How- 
ever, the data we have is too limited and our interpretation of post- 
independence change remains speculative. 

The handloom industry in South India survived and sometimes even 
expanded, in terms of the number of looms, under severe competition with 
mill-made cloth, even though the economic condition of the weavers may 
generally have worsened. The survival and ‘development’ of the handloom 
industry in South India has been supported not only by the survival of 
traditional clothing habits among some of the people but also by the 
changes in demand/by the masses and the decline of the traditional pattern 
of clothing habits promoted by the social changes after the end of the 
nineteenth century. Other instances of changes in habits among the lower 
classes seem to have created new demand or increased demand for industrial 
commodities, as a result of the change in these classes’ social status." The 


** Our interview at Kondalampettai in July 1989. 

'® Our survey in a village in Lalgudi taluk, Tiruchirapall: district in December 1991. 

"© In the first half of the twentieth century, lower class people in rural areas, who used to 
take cold rce water in the morning, were reported to have started drinking coffee in the 
moring Drinking coffee in the morning was a habit of Brahmans (Madras District Gazetteers, 
Tanjore, p. 65, Madras District Gazetteers, Tinnevelly, Madras, 1917, p 105). Rail-borne trade 
staustics indicate a big mcrease in the consumption of refined sugar in South India between 
1901 and 1913 (Review and Returns of the Ratl-Borne Trade of the Madras Presidency for the 
Official Year 1900-1901, Madras, 1901, Do for the Official Year 1913-1914). According toa 
report, refined sugar was mainly used for coffee in South India (Report on the Marketing of 
Sugar, Delhi, 1942, pp. 170, 172, 180) The populansation of drinking coffee among the lower 
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relationship between industrial change and social change seems to be an 
important aspect which needs to be examined with greater attention. 


classes in this period may have been an important factor causing the increase in the consump- 
tion of refined sugar. It was also reported that agricultural labourers started cating nce after 
the turn of the century instead of eating only rag: and jowar (Thomas and Ramakrishnan. 
Some South Indian Villages: A Resurvey, pp 46. 403). On the other hand, they mcreascd 
their consumption of bidi (Rao, Report on the Survey of Cottage Industries. pp 202, 204). 
which was not consumed by Brahmans. In this way. in the process of the emancipation of the 
lower caste people, they diversified their consumption 
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Calcutta is generally regarded as the quintessential port city created: by 
British mercantile enterprise. It was a part of the worldwide network of 
cities developed to serve European economic and political power. It was - 
also the most important of the triad of port cities which were developed as 
economic and administrative control centres for the vast hinterlands ruled 
by the British. In this sense the city was not an indigenous growth and 
represented an alien form in the urban fabric of India. 

On the other hand, a close look at the way the city grew shows us how 
much it owed to the Indian settlers who made it their home. The city as an 
organism was thus the creation of both the merchants of the East India 
Company as well as the Indian businessmen and labour groups without 
whom such growth would have been impossible. Both Europeans and 
Indians imposed their stamp on the form and structure of Calcutta which in 
many ways represented both a discontinuity of the traditional Indian urban 
form as well as its continuity. 

Two distinct sectors of the economy emerged, as well as two distinct 
physical forms. As headquarters of the great managing agencies, Calcutta’s 
European sector developed a modern institutional economy and inter- 
national connections. Yet the network of markets in the city integrated it 
into the traditional bazar economy of the surrounding regions, and created 
a traditional urban sector inhabited by Indians only.’ The difference was 
geographical, that is, north and south; as well as racial, that is, Black and 
White. Thus, the manipulation of urban space by the different groups who 


' P., Sinha, Calcutta in Urban History, Calcutta, 1978, pp 13-16 The author has pointed out 
the importance of the bazars economically and spatially, on the morphology of the city. Also, 
that there was an intermediate area between north and south inhabited by a mixed and 
heterogeneous population 


Author’s Note. Research for this article was funded by the I C.H.R. The author is indebted 
to Prof. Pradip Sinha and Debasish Nayak, conservationist, for advice and help 
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lived in the city, created its special form. However, two facts have to be 
bome in mind in any discussion of the theory and practice of town-planning 
in Calcutta. 

First, when Calcutta was founded English society was still pre-industrial.’ 
Throughout most of the eighteenth century, the metropolitan culture’ 
remained largely non-industrial, and its urban land-use patterns reflected 
this. But the development of industrial technology in the nineteenth century 
changed the urban map of England, creating unfamiliar urban forms as 
seen in the growing industrial towns. To deal with the hitherto unknown 
problems, local civic bodies had to develop techniques and tools that would 
enable them to intervene in and control urban development for the common 
good. The early form of Calcutta reflected the concerns of a ruling group 
which represented this pre-industrial metropolitan culture. Their concerns 
were mercantile, and the pattern of urbanisation established was the result 
of mercantile socio-economic needs. As the nineteenth century progressed 
the metropolitan culture became more and more industrialised. Colonial 
rule was consolidated in India, and this increased the importance of the 
port cities, not only as control centres but also as gateways for import and 
export. Calcutta began to reflect this change from the middle of. the 
nineteenth century. 

The trade carried through its port increased greatly, while the city was 
linked closely to its hinterland and other cities by railways. Port facilities 
were slowly mechanised. A jute industry developed near the city. However, 
this incipient industrial development became stunted, resulting in a great 
growth of the tertiary sector to the detriment of other sectors of the 
economy.‘ The reasons for this were embedded in the inherent nature of 
the colonial system, and a full discussion of this factor is beyond the scope 
of this article. Suffice it to say, that the lop-sided economic development 
had important consequences on the morphology of the city. 

Second, the development of the city took place in a colonial situation of 
dominance—dependance. The way the city grew was the result of the 
policies (or sometimes the lack of them) and perceptions of an alien ruling 
elite. They were the ones who had the power to develop laws and institu- 
tions needed to control and organise the urban environment. These legal 
tools were naturally adopted to their own socio-economic needs which 


2? For the sake of convenience, the officially held view that Job Chamock founded Calcutta 
in 1690 is accepted here. 

> The term is here used to denote the culture of the home country of the colonial 
rulers—that is, European and in this case, specifically English. See A.D. King, Colonial Urban 
Development, London, 1976, Chapter I 

* See R Kumar, Essays in the Social History of Modern India, Delhi, 1983, pp. 79-80. 

H. Spodeck,‘From Parasitic to Generative: The Transformation of Colonial Port Cities in 
India,’ in T.K.Rabb and R.I. Rotberg (eds ) Industrialisation and Urbantsation ‘Princeton, N. 
Jersey, 1981. 

A.H Kidwai, ‘Calcutta in 1901: Social & Physical Differentiation’ in J S. Grewal (ed ) 
Calcutta, Foundation and Development of a Colonial Metropolis, Chandigarh, 1991 
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included special demands on land and space. For example, they needed 
space for their commercial activities (offices, warehouses, factories, railways, 
tramways etc.), for their culture-specific community institutions (clubs, 
theatres, churches, promenades, race-courses etc.) and for residential 
segregation (houses, mansions and garden houses set in compounds, away 
from the indigenous population). The instruments and offices created for 
the legal manipulation of space were new to India such as bye-laws, 
planning devices, Mayor’s office, Justices of Peace, Commissioners, the 
Corporation and new taxes. 

Indian comprador groups, though they did become very wealthy and 
came to acquire large blocks of urban land, nevertheless, had no political 
power. In the early stages particularly, they adopted an attitude of passive 
or even apathetic acceptance of the goals of the ruling elite. Indian upper- 
class groups as well as the poor acquiesced with all forms of urban ‘reform’ 
or ‘improvement’, though rising property taxes sometimes led the rich to 
protest mildly. It was not till the 1870s that Indian elite groups showed a 
conscious desire to take part in municipal government and compete with 
the Europeans to gain control of the institutional tools created by the latter 
for the manipulation of urban space.‘ These historical factors embedded in 
colonialism contributed to the physical form of the city, as well as to the 
various distortions of that form. Thus, the ‘often contradictory requirements 
of various groups, operating in a colonial context created and perpetuated 
a specific built environment and a specific form of urbanism’.* This specific 
form was that of duality in which the north and south presented vastly 
different lay-outs; a duality in which the two parts were almost like two 
different towns with minimum communication between the two. 

Both municipal administration, as well as improvement plans were 
developed in a rather ad hoc manner throughout the nineteenth century. 
Laws were made giving the administration power to change the physical 
environment; to raise money through taxation; and to extend municipal 
services. Usually this happened when a civic problem became so pressing 
that it forced itself on the consciousness of the elite or threatened to disrupt 
other pursuits. Recurrent fires, eruption of epidemics or persistent stench 
from stagnant ditches of the meanest slums all served at one time or 
another to push the administration toward reform. There never was a 
systematic policy for the municipalisation of Calcutta (that is, for the 
extension of municipal administration and services) or for its structural 
development. 

This is not surprising, as modern day statistical projections and master 


5 Some of the leading Indian magnates had been associated with municipal affairs since 
1863 as Justices of Peace They wielded some influence. However, real executive power was 
held by the government appointed Chairman of the Corporation usually an official. In 1876, 
the elective principle was brought in and the professtonal middle-class was able to gain access to 
the decision-making process in municipal affairs as elected representatives of the ratepayers 

® Kidwai,‘Calcutta in 1901", op. cu., p. 30. 
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plans are of comparatively recent origin in Europe itself. It was only 
towards the end of the nineteenth century that England witnessed the 
emergence of modern town-planning. The impulse was provided by the 
rapid growth of industrial towns with their attendant problems which 
threatened to disrupt the social fabric of English life.” During the period 
moreover, there was considerable conflict between the concept of inviolable 
private property and the right of the state to intervene for the good of all. 
These conflicts were worked out slowly through legislative effort, and its 
effects were felt only after World War I.* 

in Calcutta too, modern town-planning made its appearance in the 
second decade of this century when the Improvement Trust was set up and 
large schemes of overall reform were projected. 

However, a certain rudimentary idea of town improvement, if not total 
planning can be detected from the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The urban environment of Calcutta was becoming so chaotic that the need 
for some sort of control became apparent. It was realised that there was a 
direct connection between the high mortality rates and the undrained 
swampy soil with its stagnant pools and filthy ditches. The fires, as well as 
the epidemics of fever, cholera and plague that erupted in the overcrowded 
bustees (settlements/slums) had no respect for health or race when they 
spread over the town. The desperate need for sanitary reform proved to be 
the first impetus towards town-planning and the extension of municipal 
services.” 

The intervention of authority in reforming civic conditions, and in pre- 
venting unrestricted private use of urban space, was hesitant and intermittent 
and it took a long time to develop the legal framework. The success or 
failure of nineteenth century town-planning efforts cannot really be judged 
by present standards. However this article is an attempt to examine the 
theories and objectives of the early planners, and the way in which these 
theories were put into practice. The first part of the article describes briefly 
the development of the morphology of the town with special emphasis on 
the Indian or northern section. The second part discusses the work of the 
towu planners. This part is mainly concerned with two documents, the 
Lottery Committee Reports belonging to the period between 1818 to 1836 
when the first planned interventions in urban land-use patterns were 
undertaken on a large scale and the report written by E.P. Richards for the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust (C.1.T.) in 1912. The reason for ending this 
article at 1912 is that Richard’s Report signifies both an end to nineteenth 


7 JN Tarn, ‘Housing Reform and the Emergence of Town-Planning in Britain Before 
1914,’ in A. Sutcliffe (ed ), The Rise of Modern Urban Planning 1800-1914, London, 1980, 
pp. 71-94, : 

* A Sutcliffe, Introduction in The Rise of Modern Urban Planning 1800- 1914. London , 
1980, pp 3-4 

* This was true elsewhere too. In England, as Tarn points out, ‘public health legislation 
provided the controlling framework for new development’, Tarn, ‘Housing Reform’, p 82. 
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century town planning as well as the background against which modern 
town-planning efforts were meant to take place in this century, with the 
formation of the C.L.T. 


I 


The East India Company had purchased the three villages of Sutanati, 
Kalikata and Govindapur with about 4,985 bighas (1500 acres approx.) of 
land from the original zamindars. This land was generally low-lying, marshy 
and full of jungles interspersed with agricultural areas. These settlements 
grew and merged with each other gradually taking in the open spaces. 
Jungles were cut and gardens and agricultural lands were converted to 
urban use. The boundaries of the town however did not change for about 
two hundred years. The town remained confined within the limits of the 
Maratha Ditch to the east, and the river on the west; the Chitpur Creek on 
the north and Tolly’s Nullah on the south. It was not till 1888 that municipal 
limits were extended in the north, east and south to incorporate some of 
the growing suburbs like Entally, Ballygunj, Bhowanipore etc. The basic 
structure of the original town are easily discernible through the layers of 
development, even today. 

The spatial differences between the two sectors of the town are clearly 
marked even in the early maps. Generally, the European sector was shown 
in detail and the eighteenth century maps are quite reliable as far as this 
sector goes. But the Indian sector was treated cursorily, so that we cannot 
get a very clear picture of what the Black or Native Town actually looked 
like at that time.” 

The southern or European part of the town held its focus in the Old Fort 
William and Tank Square to its east. The river bank immediately to the 
south of the fort was occupied by warehouses. The merchants of the 
Company lived in masonry houses within large compounds around the 
square. European settlement also extended in a narrow arm to the north 
along the river bank, and in the south up to the creek, and also along the 
main east-west artery (Bow Bazar Street) in a ribbon-like formation. At 
first, the important institutional buildings were all located near Tank 
Square—the court-house, the kutchery, the theatre, the hospital and the 
church. The area was characterised by straight streets and orderly division 
of plots. After the new fort was built at Govindapur (1758-73) and the 
jungles cleared for the Maidan, the old pilgrim path was developed into a 
wide road. An Esplanade was created as well as a new road which together 
formed an alternative focus centred around Government House (1799-1802)." 


* Plan of Calcutta in 1742, Calcutta in 1753 by Lt W. Wills, Calcutta Town in 1756—Orme 
Collection; Plan of Calcutta 1784-85 by Lt Col. Mark Wood; Calcutta and its Environs 
1792-93 by A. Upjohn This last ıs most useful for our purposes 

" Chowringhee Road and Old Court House Sireet. The former saw a suburb like develop- 
ment with ‘garden houses’ belonging to Europeans who could use them as retreats during the 
hot weather Later permanent residences were built turning the area into an elite quarter 
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Some of the main institutions were shifted here—the Jibrary, the Council 
House, the Supreme Court, as well as residences of the important officials 
of the Company. Chowringhee was lined with impressive Palladian mansions 
affording a splendid vista which inspired many paintings by visiting European 
artists. 

How the European quarter actually looked at the turn of the century, is 
well-illustrated in the works of these contemporary artists. Their paintings, 
sketches, lithographs and aquatints form a valuable body of primary source 
material for the urban historian.” 

The building of Fort William had drastically changed the lay-out of the 
European quarter and generated a wave of construction. The result of this 
is seen in the contemporary illustrations. By this time the settlement/ 
garrison character of the town had changed into that of a more permanent 
and orderly administrative centre. Its architecture reflected a classical 
vocabulary adapted to a tropical setting. Glistening white mansions, 
pedimented and porticoed, set amidst the abundant greenery created exotic 
images which excited the admiration of visitors. Each mansion or ‘palace’ 
stood within its huge garden-compound, isolated from the others, in solitary 
grandeur. It was an architecture and a streetscape of power and dominance, 
of isolation and segregation, very far removed from the traditional Indian 
urban enviroument. Yet it was also very different from contemporary 
London or other European cities. As an urban form, it was not only 
something novel but also representative of an almost deliberate discontinuity 
with the Indian urban past as it was seen in older towns. Thus, the 
European quarter reflected neither the existing European models nor the 
Indian ones. 

From Bow Bazar Street to the Chitpur Creek in the north was the Native 
or Black Town. Upjohn’s map of 1794 shows a number of masonry houses, 
but also large areas of open space covered with trees. But in Schalch’s map, 
prepared around 1825 for the Lottery Committee, which was the first 
proper town-planning institution for Calcutta, we find this part of the town 
thickly covered with houses and bustees. There were huge blocks of built- 
up pioperty, particularly in the riverside west of Chitpur Road, as well as a 
large number of tanks scattered throughout the town. Originally, there 


2 Thomas, William and Damell, Oriental Scenery: Twenty-four Views in Hindoostan, etc 
London, 1797-98; and A Picturesque Voyage to India by Way of China, London, 1810, F B. 
Solvyns, A Collection of Two Hundred Coloured Etchings Descriptive of the Manners, 
Customs and Dresses of the Hindous, Calcutta, 1799; and Les Hindous, Paris, 1808-12; J.B. 
Fraser, Views of Calcutta and us Environs, London 1824-26 

William Wood, A Series of Twenty-eight Panoramic Views of Calcutta Extending from 
Chandpaul Ghaut to the End of Chowringhee Road, London, 1833. 

Though there are others, these are the most useful sources for the morphology of eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century Calcutta 
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were only two north-south arteries separated by a wide expanse of town. 
These were the Chitpur—Chowringhee Road and the Circular Road which 
formed the eastern boundary. (The third, the College Street-Wood Street 
artery was opened by the Lottery Committee.) The natural traffic flow 
seemed to be west-east, judging by the number of streets and lanes aligned 
in this direction. Though there were a number of streets, these were not 
straight, nor did they cut across this sector of town. Instead, they often 
ended in what to a modern town-planner would seem to be, an illogical 
manner, split up into narrow meandering lanes.” The areas between these 
streets were served by paths and by-lanes, showing an organic process of 
development common to indigenous pre-British cities. In this respect, the 
morphology of the Black Town reflected a continuity of Indian urban 
tradition. 

It is clear that the form of the northern area was not due to any planned 
intervention, but the result of private initiatives and convenience. The area 
of Sutanati had seen an influx of property owners who used to live at one 
time in Govindapur. When their properties were acquired for the construc- 
tion of Fort William, they were compensated with land in this area. These 
included some of the oldest and wealthiest families of Calcutta, who acquired 
large holdings, cleared jungles, and made the area habitable. 

In the beginning, the nucleus was the Great Bazar (Burra Bazar) which 
‘generated the impulse towards a traditional market settlement." It attracted 
businessmen, shopkeepers, other traders, labour and artisans who settled 
near it. 

Another continuity with traditional urban form were the original caste or 
occupation-based localities whose names are still preserved, though the 
areas themselves have long lost their homogeneity. Kumartuli (potters), 
Jaliatola (fishermen), Kolootola (oil pressers), Kansaripara (bell metal 
workers), Dorjipara (tailors), Ahiritola (milkmen) are names which evoke 
the original settlement patterns where men of similar occupation or caste 
lived close together in the same area. Whether this was due to natural 
inclination, or to actual government intervention is impossible to gauge at 
this time. There seems to have been some idea of replicating the traditional 
Indian settlement pattern by actually allocating different sectors of the 
town to different castes and communities. ‘It was resolved that all Weavers, 
Carpenters, Bricklayers, Smiths, Tailors, Braziers and Handicrafts [sic] shall 
be incorporated into their respective bodies one in each district of Town’. " 
This order was most likely meant only for the Company’s workmen. 


3 For example, Manicktola Street which broke up into lanes east of Chitpur Road; 
Muktaram Baboo Street which did the same west of Circular Road 

™ Sinha, Calcutta, pp. 7 and 13 

3 Benoy Ghosh, ‘Some Old Family Founders in Eighteenth Century Calcutta’, in Bengal 
Past and Present, Vol. 79, 1960, p. 33 
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Holwell, then zamindar, followed it through by distributing the tenants in 
different areas according to their occupation. The order passed in 1757 
could have been part of the effort to repopulate and revive the town after its 
recapture from Nawab Shiraj-ud-daula. It could also have been, though we 
cannot be certain, the origin of the tolas (quarter), tulis (smaller area) and 
paras (locality, neighbourhood) named after the groups who settled in 
them. 

As land value increased and speculation in urban property became 
lucrative, ownership and residential patterns changed drastically. Large 
chunks of land were acquired by the magnates (sometimes referred to as 
Abhijats) as investment. Old neighbourhoods were eroded and new ones 
created. The new settler groups were often heterogeneous in character, that 
is, people from differing castes, occupations and regions and belonged to 
the poorest sections of the population. They were immigrants who were 
allowed to settle in the extensive holdings of the magnates, as tenants.” 
The magnates also cleared jungles, built roads, temples, ghats and their 
great mansions with the family temples or Thakur Baries. Another lucrative 
enterprise was to set up bazars. These were either owned outright or taken 
on farm. For example, Nabakrishna Deb was given Sobhabazar ‘in per- 
petuity’ on farm; Ashutosh Dey set up a bazar near his ancestral home 
(Chhatu Babu’s Bazar, Beadon Street). Madan Dutta tried to set up one 
near Sobhabazar to challenge the influence of Nabakrishna, but failed. 
This sort of economic rivalry was quite common judging by reports in 
contemporary newspapers, and Europeans too owned a number of bazars. 

Such markets became nodal points of economic activity, and they left 
their stamp on the morphology of the city. The number of places named 
after bazars is quite striking. One historian has characterised the area north 
of Dharmtala as ‘a vast network of bazars’." 

The magnates also owned houses and properties which were let out to 
English merchants, or to the Company’s officials. The houses owned by the 
Setts, the premier merchant-weaver family of the early eighteenth century 
were already in ruins. Another prominent family, the Ghosals (Cundrop 
and his son Gokul Chunder) owned land in the southern suburbs of 
Kidderpore, Alipore, etc. Gokul Chunder bought over houses from 
European owners and then rented them out to other Europeans. Basaks, 


t AK Roy, A Short History of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1982 edition, p 196. In the early 
eighteenth century an European zamindar and his Indian agent collected rents and looked 
after administration in Calcutta. Holwell was the first zamindar See ibid , p. 143 

U These settlements housed the poorest sections, and did provide shelter to countless 
people Though lacking in amenities, the kutcha huts of the bustees (slums) were always the 
major form of housing in Calcutta Private initiative in urban settlement was a traditional 
practice in pre-Bnitish days. For example, in Pune under the Peshvas, prominent chiefs hke 
Sadashiv Rao and Laxman Bhikaj: Raste set up new wards named after themselves, providing 
water. roads, bazars and gardens and invited settlers. 

" Sinha, Calcutta, p 15. 
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Debs, Deys, Tagores and Duttas together owned on enormous quantity of 
urban land and dwelling houses for rental pruposes.” 

The cost of construction was high partly due to the lack of building 
materials. No stone was available, and bricks had to be imported from 
outside the town. This also raised rents, and made speculation in urban 
property very lucrative. Both Indian and European merchants invested 
heavily in this economic activity. Europeans owned much property in the 
White Town (though not in the Native quarter), but this property was held 
by individuals. They invested in mansions, garden houses, bazars and 
bustees. From governor-generals to missionaries, almost everyone who 
could afford to do so put their money into brick and mortar. These 
included Warren Hastings, Richard Barwell, Kiernander, a Swedish 
missionary, and Rev. Johnson a priest who speculated in warehouses. The 
East India Company on the other hand, found it difficult to invest in real 
estate, and was forced to hire many of the premises needed for their 
administrative purposes. Short of cash balance the officials sometimes 
complained to the Court of Directors about the high rents in Calcutta.” 

It was precisely due to the high value of land and construction that huts 
became the predominant type of shelter. All the surveys and census reports 
show that the number of kutcha huts always far outstripped the number of 
pucca buildings. Since mud and thatch were the cheapest and easily available 
the landlords could erect colonies of such huts quickly. Sometimes the 
tenants built their own huts on leased land. There was no site-planning, nor 
services available to hutment-dwellers. These bustees were overcrowded, 
the ground muddy, the open ditches choked with refuse, and the wells and 
tanks often polluted. However, as pointed out before, they were the only 
places where the poor could find some shelter. The ubiquitous hut was 
everywhere, even in the exclusive White Town close to its great mansions. 

Though these mansions had servants quarters within their compounds, 
entire staff of an European household could not be accommodated within. 
The remainder had to be close by. The petty tradesmen, and labourers, 
like palanquin and torch bearers needed to be as near to their workplace as 
possible. Hence the Palladian mansions often screened rows of haphazard 
huts clinging to the compound walls like barnacles to the hull of a ship. As 
an observant visitor put it, 


. . . the appearance of the best houses is spoiled by the little straw huts 
and such sort of encumbrances, which are built by the servants for 
themselves to sleep in, so that the English part of the town which is the 


' Extracted from inventones of property held by the magnates reproduced ın Sinha, Calcutta, 
Appendix III. The value of houses as shown in these inventories made between 1780 and 
1830, ranged from Rs. 4,500 to Rs. 30,000 in the European part. and from Rs. 2,800 to Rs 
14,000 in the Indian part. 

= Fort William—India House Correspondence, Voi III, 8 September 1766 
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largest is a confusion of very superb and very shabby houses, dead walls, 
straw huts, warehouses and I know not what.” 


Again 


. . . here is not as at Madras, a Black Town near, for the servants of the 
English to reside in, therefore Calcutta is partly environed by their 
habitations, which makes the roads rather unpleasant, for the huts they 
live in, which are built of mud and straw, are so low . . ., and having no 
chimnies, the smoke of the fires with which they dress their victuals, 
comes ail out at the doors... .” 


In the works of the painters, the White Town, that is Chowringhee, Old 
Court House Street and the Esplanade, comes through as a grand if 
somewhat lifeless Palladian city. Though topographical details are exact 
and almost photographic in quality, the huts are generally not to be seen. 
Either the artists deliberately left them out, or what is more likely, they 
were probably behind the buildings, which formed a screen, hiding them 
from the casual visitor. But in the painting of Old Court House Street, by 
James Baillie Fraser, the accretion of thatched huts along the walls is 
clearly seen. Charles D’oyly’s lithograph ‘A View in Clive Street’ also 
shows a group of ramshackle huts, as well as decaying classical buildings in 
the heart of the fashionable district, in 1835. The crowding of settler 
colonies is clearly visible also in Schalch’s Map.” 

By the second decade of the nineteenth century, north Calcutta displayed 
an urban pattern quite different from that of the southern part. The picture 
was one of high density, low rise mass, containing the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Palaces of the magnates, and temples dominated neighbourhoods 
surrounded by smaller masonry houses and clusters of huts. Kumartuli, 
Kolootola and Jorabagan had the highest concentrations. The most famous 
residential neighbourhoods were Jorasanko, Shyampukur, Shobha Bazar, 
Paikpara and Kumartuli where many of the wealthiest families lived. 

Though large bustees were present in these wards, and though filthy 
drains and lack of municipal facilities made many areas insanitary, there 
evolved a harmonious architectural character which gave to each neigh- 
bourhood a coherent form. Individual houses were generally of similar 
height (double or triple storeyed) with ornamental and highly individualistic 
facades. Elements from medieval Indian architecture were blended with 


| Mrs. Kindersley, Letters from the East Indies, London, 1777, quoted ın J P Losty, City of 
Palaces, London, 1990, p. 37 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 

® Reproduced in Losty, Crty-of- Palaces, Plate 20 and Fig. 71. Schaich’s Map, prepared for 
the Lottery Committee, showing many of the umprovements made by ıt is an invaluable 
source of knowledge for the early nineteenth century morphology of the town 
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those of eighteenth and nineteenth century Europe, and both modified 
according to individual fancy. The courtyard plan, traditionally used all 
over India from time immemorial was adopted, and proved very popular. 
The ‘Vernacular Baroque™ streetscape thus created was unique to the city. 
Lining the narrow winding streets on both sides, an urban development 
came into being which was not only human in scale, but also encouraged 
community interaction and a feeling of neighbourliness. Here on the 
‘roaks’ neighbourly interaction became almost an institution.* Other 
community spaces grew out of the curves and bulges of the meandering 
streets, and around the many temples and mosques, all of which made the 
street a familiar part of everyday life. The streets and roads in this part of 
the town were not merely means of communication and transport but also 
helped to develop an urban form of social life. Thus, north Calcutta with its 
organic development also evolved an urban ambience in which residence, 
street, the micro and the macro neighbourhood were knit together in the 
common set of experiences in the daily lives of the local residents. Its built 
and open spaces had a natural balance having evolved organically due to 
the special needs of the community and a great deal of dweller participation. 

It was here too that a new concept of para (neighbourhood) as it 
related specifically to the city, developed. The word para, originally signified 
a socially segregated residential area as mentioned before (like, Dorjipara, 
Chasadhopapara etc.). These type of paras were common to other towns in 
Bengal.” This traditional settlement pattern where homogenous groups 
with community and kinship ties created cell-like formations, separated yet 
closely linked with other groups, had made for an intricate design in the 
older urban fabric of Calcutta. The old paras were similar to the mohullas 
and pols in pre-British towns like Delhi, Hyderabad or Ahmedabad.” In 
the urban milieu of nineteenth century Calcutta, as has been stated earlier, 
the segregation disappeared quite early when the tolas, tulis and paras 
became heterogeneous residential areas due mostly to the initiative of the 
urban landowners and the influx of immigrants. 

The traditional concept of para was redefined in the type of neighbour- 
hoods that now took its place. No longer caste or occupation-based, it 


* Highly decorative and baroque in character, but with an eclectic mix of Indian vernacular 
decorative elements. 

* The ‘roaks’ were bench like projections just outside the house, along the facade or along 
the side In reality they were projections of the raised plinth. Sometimes, cemented or stone- 
paved fixed benches were made. 

% The roaks are supposed to have aided the growth of the ‘adda’. (friendly discussion) a 
peculiarly Bengali cultural tradition or institution. The two words carry associations and 
meanings, dear to the heart of native Calcuttans, and are impossible to describe in short 

7 Paras or tolas never had any structural elements of segregation like walls, or gates as was 
common ın the pols of Gujarat. 

a” For a description of paras in other towns, see M.S. Islam, ‘Life in the Muffasil Towns of 
Nineteenth Century Bengal’ in K Ballhachet and J. Harrison (eds.) Cry in South Asia, 
London, 1980. 
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depended on contiguity of residence and service-oriented relationships. 
The magnate, the priest of his temple, the middle-class householders, the 
artisans who catered to their needs, the labourers who lived in the huts, all 
belonging to different castes or communities could al] together constitute a 
para. 

It would not necessarily conform to administrative divisions or to road 
alignments or even to numbers of people. It signified rather an indefinable 
sense of belonging, of being a part of a community. It was an urban 
consciousness which evolved under special circumstances, that of a city 
dominated by an alien ruling class and populated by immigrants, rich and 
poor, thrown together in the melting pot of an unfamiliar urban life. 
Writing about the 1930s one Calcuttan remembers nostalgically the para he 
lived in. This was 


Shibnarayan Das Lane which branches off from Cornwallis Street, a 
little north of College Street. This lane and its surrounding areas in those 
days formed a para, a close-knit compact quarter like a mohulla in north 
India, a little village within a city. The Calcutta of sixty years ago could 
be called an amalgam of a hundred such ‘villages’. The people in the 
paras like Shibnarayan Das Lane were divided by passing feuds and 
quarrels. But it was the feeling of pride and unity and a sense of the 
‘territoriality’ of the inhabitants that mattered.” 


The northern part had another traditional feature, an intense mixture of 
land use. Residence and workplace was usually combined and ground 
floors used as shops, offices, and godowns. Except when a man worked in an 
European firm in Tank Square, he generally did not have to travel far to 
his place of work. 

One other element of the development of this part of the town must be 
mentioned. Though masonry houses were packed close together there was 
a skilful use of open space in the courtyards around which they were built. 
Seen from a high point, even today, the extant structures present large 
amounts of open-to-sky spaces which allowed light and air to the dwellers 
while affording them privacy. 

The northern part, therefore, evolved organically with a high degree of 
participation and initiative of the dwellers themselves. Though ‘unplanned’ 
in the modern sense, it represented a continuity with traditional Indian 
urbanism in its built form. This continuity however was often distorted or 
disrupted due to the economic or administrative pressures of the colonial 
situation. Keeping the development of north Calcutta in mind, it is easier 
to understand the dichotomy between the perceptions of the nineteenth 
century ‘planners’ or ‘improvers’ and the people whose environment they 


RP Gupta, ‘Sounds and Street Cres of Calcutta’ in Geet Sen (ed ) The Calcutta 
Psyche, India International Centre Quarterly, New Delhi, 1990-91, p. 225. 
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wished to ‘improve’, as shall be discussed in the following part of this 
article. 


u 


The beginnings of ‘town improvement’ or ‘town planning’ in Calcutta can 
be traced back to the early years of the nineteenth century. In 1803, Lord 
Wellesley set up a Town Improvement Committee with thirty members to 
enquire into the state of the town and suggest improvements. By then the 
insanitary condition of the city was causing great concern to all thinking 
people. In comparison to most European cities of the time, Calcutta was 
probably not much worse. But the swampy soil, rank vegetation and 
extreme humidity made the insanitary conditions much more dangerous. 
Malaria and cholera raised mortality rates to apallingly high figures. Lord 
Wellesley’s Minute, the first official statement regarding town planning, 
therefore, laid the major stress on sanitary and municipal reform. He 
recommended that drains, roads and water courses be cleaned up, and that 
markets and slaughter houses be built. He also wished that ‘the irregularity 
of buildings should be forbidden, and that streets and lanes, which have 
hitherto been formed without attention to the health, convenience or safety of 
inhabitants, should henceforth be constructed with order and system.” 

Before the suggestions of the Improvement Committee could be imple- 
mented, the government changed its mind and entrusted the task to the 
Lottery Commissioners who would raise the necessary funds through holding 
a series of public lotteries." Between 1805 and 1817, seven and a half lakhs 
of rupees were raised and spent on various improvements. The bulk of the 
money, however, was meant for the construction of the Town Hall. In 
1817, finding the idea highly successful, government institutionalised it by 
appointing a Lottery Committee to raise funds for the improvement of the 
town on a regular basis. 

The Lottery Committee functioned for seventeen years, till it was abol- 
ished in 1836. Its efforts can be regarded as the first systematic intervention 
by government to change land-use patterns and improve the spatial organ- 
isation of the city. Its first and major objective however was sanitary 
improvement, ‘. . . excavating new tanks and filling old ones, opening new 
streets or roads, making aqueducts, bridges, ghats and other similar works 
calculated to improve the health, convenience and comfort of the inhabitants 
of the city and suburbs’.” Because it was virtually the first effective town 


© Roy, A Short History, pp. 157-58 In 1794, Justices of Peace had been appointed to look 
after conservancy, road construction and policing They were allowed to raise taxes but had 
no powers of planning, nor did they have much success in road building, but the house-tax did 
go on to become the mainstay of municipal finance. 

^ Ibid. 

2 Papers of the Lottery Commutee, Lottery Committee Meeting, 24 November 1817 
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planning effort, an assessment of the work done by the committee becomes 
important. The aims and objectives it set itself, the assumptions behind its 
projects, and the methods it adopted became the framework, within which 
future planners conceived their projects throughout the century. 

In spite of the official order, the committee spent some time in clarifying 
its major objectives. According to one of the members, G.I. Gordon, the 
improvement of the health of the inhabitants was to be the first consideration 
of the committee. The best way to do this was to fill up shallow pools, 
deepen and clean up the better tanks, to make new drains and common 
sewers $0 as to prevent accumulation of filth, to promote ventilation by 
cutting down high and spreading trees, and by increasing the number and 
size of the straight north to south roads. 

Amongst other objectives he suggested the widening of narrow roads 
and making of footpaths to ensure the safety of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. Convenience and ornament should be considered valid objectives 
too, but he hastened to add that funds should not be spent for ‘purposes 
where these are the only object proposed ... until all the foregoing 
objects have been accomplished as far as may lay [sic] in the powers of the 
Committee’, and to take up projects which would ‘combine the greatest 
number of important objects at the smallest expense’.” In other words, 
first sanitary and planning efficiency and lastly ornament and comfort. 

Not everyone on the Committee agreed fully with Gordon’s proposals, 
but all were agreed that the first consideration should be the improvement 
of health, and all projects should ultimately be aimed at this.™ 

Town-planning and sanitary reform became thus virtually synonymous 
from the beginning. It is, therefore, quite in the order of things that one of 
the earliest projects of the Committee was a comprehensive plan of drainage 
for the town. The Committee felt that an efficient drainage system had to 
be planned in totality and in a systematic way. Reviving or repairing the 
existing east-west water-courses that existed between Chitpur and Circular 
Roads would not be of much use.* A sense of urgency regarding the 
drainage system. runs through the proceedings of the Committee as well as 
the letters to it from the Governor-Géneral. There can be no doubt that 
this was the most important task set before the Committee. 

Road building, which was to become another major activity was seen at 
first merely as an adjunct to sanitary improvement. Opening straight roads 
through congested and ill-drained areas was one method of sanitary improve- 
ment. Their main function was to create channels for circulation of air, 
specially if large trees blocking the free flow of air were also cut down. 
Swamps and low places on either side of a newly-built road would be filled 
up with excavated earth from deepening and digging of drinking water 


V Gordon's Note, Lottery Committee. 18 December 1817. 
“ Lottery Committee, 18 December 1817. 
* Letter of Bayley, Secy. to Government in the Judicial Department, tbid 
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tanks alongside, so that the ground level of the entire area was raised with 
the making of one road.* Here was planning at its professional best, 
looking at a problem in its totality and trying to effect as many improvements 
as possible with a single project. It was also in keeping with Gordon’s last 
objective. 

After the initial preoccupation with sanitation other considerations were 
taken into account. It was felt that communication between the north and 
south of the city was hampered by the lack of broad straight roads connect- 
ing the two parts. The space between the two parallel east-west roads, Jaun 
Bazar and Dharmtola was virtually without roads wide enough for vehicular 
traffic. This effectively made a barrier between the two parts of the town. 
There was thus an urgent need to create more north-south roads, which 
would not only improve communication but also create wide air channels 
through the whole city.” This idea was at the root of the two most 
successful projects of the Committee. The making of the Cornwallis Street- 
College Street-Wood Street channel, and the Strand Road. 

The former created an axis running almost parallel to the Chitpur— 
Chowringhee road interspersed with tanks and squares. It developed along 
its route ‘some of the most cherished institutions of the Bengali middle- 
class, and more specialised residential neighbourhoods than could be seen 
in the older axis ....™ The latter certainly improved the river bank 
creating an orderly embankment in the place of muddy stretches full of 
refuse, animal carcasses and abandoned corpses. It developed into a prime 
mercantile area with the construction later, of quays, wharves, warehouses 
and ghats, 

The Lottery Committee was certainly fully aware that as far as sanitary 
reform went, it was north Calcutta that needed their attention most. They 
even considered briefly an ambitious if impractical scheme earlier suggested 
by the Improvement Committee in 1804. This plan, projected nine parallel 
roads at equal distances from each other, beginning at Bow Bazar Street, 
and carried northwards. These seventy feet wide roads would form the 
basis of a grid plan with cross streets of similar width. The Lottery Com- 
mittee went a step further in proposing to have small avenues within the 
squares thus formed, at distances of 150 ft. to 200 ft., as well as making 
provisions for deep tanks between the roads.” It is difficult to visualise 
where the people fitted into in this scheme of things. It was a sweeping and 
somewhat desperate plan of obliterating the townscape of the northern 
part and remaking it in the image of the southern sector. It also showed 
clearly how sanitary reform through road construction had become a 


* Lottery Commuttee, 15 January 1818 

” Lottery Committee, 3 February 1820 

“ Sinha, Calcutta, p 11 For example, Hindu School, Presidency College. Medical College. 
Bethune College, Calcutta Univermty etc 

“ Lottery Commitiee, 3 February 1820 
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mindset with planners already. Better sense prevailed however when the 
Governor-General realised its impracticality and shelved the scheme.” 

The efforts of the Committee undoubtedly improved the insanitary 
conditions of a number of areas, leading to a general improvement of the 
health of the people. F.P. Strong, who made a survey in 1840, was of the 
opinion that the Committee’s labours had produced a ‘healthiness and 
cleanliness hitherto unknown’, and this was due to the opening of roads, 
cleanliness and surface draining.“ The Committee anticipated the work of 
early Victorian philanthropists in creating open parks, squares, and tanks 
to improve the urban environment.® 

The Committee showed financial good sense in the way it worked out 
the budget for any improvement scheme. Road building project costs 
always included the profit from resale of cleared land which became 
upgraded as soon as a road was made. The new plots became better 
drained and the fact of their becoming contiguous with a wide thoroughfare 
raised their value, ‘affording the speculator in building an opportunity of 
obtaining portions of ground suitable to his purposes’.* Another implied 
objective was the replacement of dirty slum areas by better class housing 
on the upgraded land, which would improve the appearance of the town 
and create more comfortable and agreeable neighbourhoods.“ Therefore, 
when the alignments of new roads were projected, the Committee deliber- 
ately looked for areas with the least number of pucca houses, and through 
the worst slums. These were the least expensive urban lands available. It 
mattered little that they were also the most densely populated areas. Very 
few of the displaced people could be rehoused in the upgraded and valuable 
urban land. They would get pushed out either into the unhealthier suburbs 
or onto the already overcrowded neighbouring wards. One of the major 
reasons of aligning the new College Street-Wood Street axis where it was, 
was because it would cut through the most densely populated slum areas 
where land was cheaper than anywhere else. The lands west of Chitpur Road 
were full of large and valuable buildings and the cost of acquiring these 
would be very expensive. European areas were avoided for the same 
reasons. 

The basic drawback of such schemes was that the projected straight 
roads were like steam-rolleis crashing through the town. They trampled 
through gardens, compounds, courtyards, verandahs and even houses, 


* Ibid. ` 

“ F.P. Strong, ‘Topography and Vital Statistics of Calcutta, 1840’, in Alok Ray (cd ) 
Calcutta Keepsake, Calcutta, 1978, p 145 

2 Tarn, ‘Housing Reform’, p 35 The College Street axis alone had a number of squares 
and tanks. For example, College Square. Wellington, Wellesley and Cornwallis Squares with 
large tanks 

+ Lottery Commuttee, 15 January 1818 

# Lottery Comruttee, 20 July 1820 
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giving rise to hardship and feelings of outrage. When lands inhabited by 
poor tenants were acquired misery resulted, because it was the landlord 
who was compensated.“ ‘Improvement’ was then clearly meant for the 
upper classes, European and Indian, and the destruction of poorer housing 
was an added advantage in the scheme of things, as far as the planners were 
concerned. 

The Lottery Committee had accomplished much in the nineteen years of 
its existénce. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that much of its funds 
were expended in cosmetic changes confined to the European quarter. 
Some of these were only for beautification and went against the objectives 
put forward by Gordon. For example, the improvement of the Maidan by 
making paths, tanks and balustrades; or the walk on the ‘west side of the 
course’. These were certainly not meant for the benefit of the majority, nor 
to address the most pressing problems of sanitation. The watering of 
Chowringhee Road was another case >in point. Having constructed an 
aqueduct at considerable expense in this elite European area, the Committee 
found that the numbers of residents were too few and the houses were too 
far apart, to make the road watering financially viable. The residents were 
also hostile to the idea of paying for the facility. This meant that the 
aqueduct ‘was rendered in a great measure useless’. Ultimately, the Magis- 
trates had to bear the expense from the municipal funds.* This could only 
lead to resentment of the ratepayers in other quarters of the town. There is 
also the inescapable fact that most of the improvement projects were for 
the European quarter, which was already in a better condition than the 
north or the suburbs.” The efforts of the Committee therefore served to 
accentuate the differences between north and south Calcutta, and make 
the ‘dual city’ appearance stronger, instead of integrating both sectors in a 
common development. 

Thus, the work of the Lottery Committee had for its main objective, 
sanitary improvement, and the method of achieving this was the simultan- 
eous removal of bustees and road-making. From then on, in the theory and 
practice of town planning, these three became inextricably linked. Rehousing 
for the displaced poor is hardly ever mentioned. No moral responsibility 


“ Lottery Committee, 15 June 1820 When a straight road was projected from Moira Square 
to Bow Bazar Street, it involved among others the acquisition of part of the property of one 
Anandchurun Mookerjee. The road would divide his ground, his house would have to be 
demolished and rebuilt to one side and he would have to remove his ‘Seeb Thakoor’ (temple). 
The rebuilt house would be left without access. The road would also take away a verandah of 
Kaluparsund Nandee's house. Anandchurun’s tenants would be evicted, though he would 
receive some compensation. There were also numerous petitions about inadequate compen- 
sation in the records of the Committee. 

* Lottery Commitee, 13 January 1820—Letter to Trotter from Shakespeare The argument 
of the latter was that keeping that exclusive stretch of road free from dust will ‘tend to the 
comfort of a large portion of the inhabitants for Caicutta’ 

2 For example, Free School, Kyd, Hastings Street. Creek Road, Respondentia Walk etc 
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was accepted by municipal authorities for the calamity that befell the slum- 
dwellers. This was not only immoral, but also bad planning. With every 
new road, the evicted slum dwellers crowded the contiguous wards making 
these the next target of road building and sanitary reform. People could 
lose their homes not once, but many times over. The alternative was to 
move out to the worst of the suburbs where malaria, cholera and other 
diseases took their terrible toll.“ This demographic trend continued into 
the present century.” In the towns of England on the other hand cleared 
slums were occasions to rehouse the inhabitants into newly-built tenements 
in the same area.” 

The concept of town-planning as exemplified in the work of the Committee 
was one that was prevalent in contemporary Europe. It was a concept that 
took for granted that wide straight roads, upper-class neighbourhoods and 
strictly demarcated land-use patterns would transform Calcutta into a 
‘modein’ and healthy city. It, therefore, also implied the reverse, that 
narrow winding streets, mixed neighbourhoods and land use were the root 
causes of unhealthiness and other problems. It failed to realise that the 
type of development that had occurred in the southern part, was non-urban 
in character and not a little unnatural. The European quarter was modelled 
on the images of the lifestyles of the English rural aristocracy that the 
British merchants and administrators carried with them, and which they 
wished to emulate here.” This failure to understand the true character of 
both parts of the town had important consequences for the future, because 
all planning which followed generally accepted uncritically the theories and 
practices evolved by the Lottery Committee. 

Their herculean efforts notwithstanding, the state of the city in 1840 was 
‘still a standing offence against all canons of municipal science’.* It had 
also become clear that two major problems had to be solved. The first, was 
directly related to town-planning. Municipal authority had to be given legal 
sanction to intervene in and control private building activity for the greater 
good of all. The second was the problem of finances desperately needed for 
improvement schemes. 

The first law which established the principle of administrative control 
was an innocuous one. It banned thatched roofing on huts within city limits 
to prevent the spread of fire, and was passed in 1837. This law was followed 
by several other regulations made at various tinies.* Together they created 


* See H. Beverley, Report on the Census of Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1881, 
pp. 18-19, also Strong, ‘Topography and Vital Statistics.’ 

* Report on the Municipal Administration of Calcutta for the year 1910-1911, Calcutta, 
1911.( henceforth Administrative Report). 

= Though monotonous, they were reasonably sanitary and improved the general condition 
of the towns like Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and London. Tam, ‘Housing Reform’, pp. 75-76. 

5 M. Edwardes, British India, 1772-1947, London, 1967, p. 45. 

2 SW Goode, Municipal Calcutta, Edinburgh, 1916, p. 16. 

5 Acts passed in 1848, 1853, 1856, 1863 and 1876. 
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a small set of bye-laws to regulate private construction. Individuals had 
now to give notice to the Commissioners before building or rebuilding a 
house; they had to submit plans before construction; and Commissioners 
were given powers of demolition. The Building Department however 
remained weak, with little power to enforce the bye-laws. It was not till 
Act-II of 1888 was passed that the Corporation was given power to frame 
its own bye-laws. 

The bye-laws then framed by the Corporation left much to be desired 
according to health experts and other critics. The laws did nothing to 
restrict the height of houses, nor lay down the amount of space that should 
be left between them. They did not specify the width of new streets, and 
did nothing to prevent the replacement of kutcha houses in the slums, by 
higher masonry structures under the same overcrowded conditions. In view 
of these defects, a Building Commission was set up in 1896 to frame better 
laws. The resulting Building Regulations (Schedules XVI and XVII of Act 
III of 1899) where minute in detail. They made stringent rules to regulate 
the height of buildings in relation to the width of roads and stipulated the 
minimum amount of space around them. So harsh were these provisions 
that numerous petitions and complaints were put up against them. This 
ultimately resulted in an amended version finally put into practice in 
1910-11 which also brought public buildings within its purview.“ A qualified 
city architect was also employed at this time with a staff of overseers.* 

Though legal control was established, in practice it was difficult to 
enforce. Permission to be exempted from the rules was granted easily, or 
the rules were openly flouted. The executive was understaffed and over- 
worked, and jerry-building could not be prevented. 

One milestone in the history of Calcutta’s town-planning, as well as its 
sanitary improvement was the wide-ranging enquiry undertaken by the 
Fever Hospital Committee between 1835 and 1847. It conducted a large 
number of interviews with the people, and visited the worst areas of the 
city. The eminent Indians associated with it gave the Committee a great 
deal of credibility and helped to focus attention on the needs of the town.* 
The Committee also suggested ways to help the municipal administration 
raise more taxes. However, its report did not immediately lead to any 
significant reforms, and little progress was made till the 1860s. 

Meanwhile far-reaching economic changes were taking place which had 
their effect on the topography of the city and its surroundings. The city was 
linked by road and rail to the rest of the country. Both its hinterland in the 
plains of north India, as well as southern India were now much more 
closely linked to it. Some industrial development occurred with the setting 


* Goode, Municipal Calcuna, pp. 78-81. These rules were again modified in 1920 and 
remained ın force till 1947. 

“ The first city architect employed in 1903 was H.T. Bromley. 

%* Dewan Ramcomul Sen, Dwarkanath Tagore, Prassanno Coomar Tagore etc. 
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up of jute mills close to the city. The port was further developed and some 
of its functions were mechanised. Road building continued though at a 
slower pace. Some improvements were taken in hand in north Calcutta by 
the opening of Beadon, Grey and Canning Streets and the laying out of 
Beadon Square in the 1860s. The construction industry became more 
speculative and the price of labour was high. Prisoners were emploved for 
hard labour jobs like breaking stones for the metalling of roads. Private 
housing and bustees were gradually being replaced in some areas, specially 
in the riverside wards by warehouses, stables, offices, and land was being 
acquired for the extension of tramways. Thus, commercial multistoreyed 
structures were taking the place of the low-rise high-density housing exacer- 
bating the already severe housing shortage and pushing up the price of land 
as well as cost of rents.” The European quarter also underwent a change. 
After 1860 a number of grand public buildings and commercial offices were 
built reinforcing the image of power as well as reflecting a sense of civic 
and commercial pride.* The neo-Gothic High Court, the Classical G.P.O., 
the Central Telegraph Office, the new-Classical facade added to Writers’ 
Building, the Indian Museum, the Small Causes Court, a great new Cor- 
poration Office, the New Market and other monumental structures gave 
this quarter of town a visual anchor further stressing the differing urban 
forms of the White and Black sections, as well as creating a civic centre at 
the edge of the White Town. 

Though the rentier magnates benefited from the high cost of land and 
rent, they were also the class which was to be the most affected everytime 
the property tax was raised to finance the ‘improvements’. On the other 
hand, the poor and the middle-class were forced to either move to the 
suburbs as stated earlier, or reduced to living in the rapidly decaying 
housing stock within the city. It is easy to understand why ‘planned improve- 
ment’ was to become an ominous term for most of the Indian population. 
Though there were taxes levied for chowkidari (police), and on bazars, 
liquor and excise, the mainstay of municipal finance was always the house- 
tax. It was first levied legally in 1794” and the money used for conservancy 
and chowkidari. Though fixed at 5 per cent vy 1861 it had risen to 7 1/2 per 
cent of the value of houses, and people were unwilling to pay more.” The 
collection was however inefficient and assessments arbitrary, causing sus- 
picion amongst the ratepayers. From 1863, appeals against high assessments 
were heard by the Justices of Peace, and it was not till 1876 that such cases 
were permitted in the Court of Small Causes. The house-tax caused 


7 J Mcguire, The Making of a Colonial Mind Quantitative Study of the Bhadralok in 
Calcutta, 1857-1885, Canberra, 1983, p 17 

* This development was similar to what happened in Bombay at the same time It was alter 
1860 that Bombay acquired its neo-Gothic public buildings reflecting evic hubris and claiming 
to be the urbs prima in Indis 

® Statute 33 Geo ILC 52 of 1794 

=“ Home Department. Public Branch A.3 December. F No 1-3. 1861 National Archives 
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resentment from the beginning. Every new project apart from causing 
loss of property also raised the spectre of increasing house-tax. This had 
the unfortunate effect of making the ratepayers resist any municipal 
improvements, whether it was a new drainage system, or making of new 
roads. 

Though the municipal executive felt that the improvement schemes 
raised the value of urban land, therefore, urban landlords could afford to 
pay a higher tax, the policy of taxation was felt to be unfair by the tax 
payers themselves. The majority of them were Indians owning property in 
the northern part of the town. The house-tax hit them the hardest. The 
municipal government could not avail of other sources of taxation because 
the income from an octroi on grain, wines, sugar and a part of the liquor 
tax went to the Bengal Government. (In Bombay, these were available to 
the city government.)* Large increases in octroi or taxing the big commer- 
cial firms may have solved the problem. But the European firms refused to 
be taxed. It, therefore, came about that Indian property owners who 
invested their much smaller amounts of capital in property bore the brunt 
of taxation, whereas the much larger amount of capital invested in business 
got away with a paltry municipal tax.“ 

The defective tax policy made the already hostile race relations worse. 
and in the long run impeded much needed reforms while politicising what 
should have been purely matters for the municipal executive to carry 
through. There was definitely some justification for the anger of the 
ratepayers, because though they paid the major share of taxes, the major 
improvements and maximum services wete first seen in the European 
quarter Whenever changes were proposed in the municipal constitution or 
when people feared a fresh dose of town-planning, the anger burst forth." 
Ultimately these feelings led to a long struggle for the control of municipal 
affairs as soon as the dire fiscal straits forced the government to introduce 
the elective principle. Apart from becoming a battleground between the 
representative body and the official executive; and between European 
business interests and Indian property owners, the Corporation also became 
the only available platform for the nationalist aspirations of the professional 
middle-class which was well-represented ın it specially after 1881. It was 
the question of unfair taxation again that led the ratepayers to revolt 
though unsuccessfully, in 1890.“ It was not only the rich landlords who 


‘ Administrative Report, 1881-82, p. 48 

® R. Ray, Urban Roots of Indian Nationalism, New Delhi, 1979, p 26. 

*\ ‘What money and energy combined together could do has been done to add to the beauty 
of the southern division, to add to the beauty of what 1s already beautiful, im fact to pant the 
Itly and gild the gold’. Sitanath P.oy, quoted in 1bid., p 67 Also, ‘The evils of taxation are fast 
escaping from the Pandora box of the legislative council. Tomorrow the city requires good 
roads, tax the householder! Tomorrow the roads require to be watered,tax again ‘Hindu 
Patriot, 13 March 1856 

“ For a detailed analysis of how the Corporation became the stage for local and national 
politics. See Ray, Indian Nationalism 
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objected to the high house rate. The tax adversely affected numerous 
middle and lower middle-class people who had invested their life’s savings 
in small plots on which they built brick houses. 

After the Corporation came under the control of Indians, the house rate 
remained static, while expenditure was curtailed and public funds were 
strictly accounted for. However, this had to be done at the cost of reducing 
work on the sewerage and conservancy system. A Committee chaired by 
Beverly in 1884, while praising the strict control over finances felt that the 
‘sanitary requirements had been sacrificed to the desire to maintain the 
house rate at seven and a half per cent“ 

When the Europeans gained control over the Corporation in 1899, 
sanitary improvements in the southern part of the city went ahead with the 
eradication of many bustees. An Improvement Scheme was also projected 
for Central Calcutta. This envisaged the opening up of the congested areas 
of Burra Bazar, the heart of the Indian business district with wide new 
roads. The railways were to be brought to the centre by razing large areas 
as a ‘satisfactory method of solving the problem [of congestion]’.” The 
labyrinthine lanes would be cleared and straight roads and rectangular 
blocks would be made. Strong opposition from the traders ultimately put a 
stop to this scheme. 

In 1911, the Calcutta Improvement Trust (C.1I.T.) was set up. It was an 
official body with wide powers of land acquisition, demolition and replan- 
ning. The C.I.T. was meant to be a small executive committee which would 
be able to envisage and implement vast projects with minimum of delay—an 
efficient tool directly under the government so that it could retain its hold 
over city affairs after the introduction of the Morley—Minto reforms. It was 
felt that a body like C.1.T. would be able to cut through the slow moving 
procedures of the Corporation which had become an ‘arsenal of talk’. 

The constitution of the C.I.T. and the powers given to its Chairman 
C.H. Bompas, created consternation among rich and poor alike. People 
viewed the powers of the C.I.T. with trepidation. They felt that such wide 
powers in the hands of a government agency was tantamount to unrestricted 
control over private property. These powers could be used, it was felt by 
many, for political as well as commercial purposes to further dominate 
Indians. With the already highly embittered race relations the suspicion 
arose amongst Indian ratepayers, that the white dominated Chamber of 
Commerce could influence the C.1.T. to acquire their business premises 
and prime lands in the name of improvement, but actually for their own 
benefit 

The C.1.T. held the power to change land-use patterns, therefore a vast 
amount of private property would be at its mercy. It was not only the rich 


“ Goode, Municipal Calcutta, Edinburgh, 1916, p 35 
* Ray. Indian Nationalism, pp 63-64 
© Report on the Survey of Burra Bazar, Calcutta, 1899. 
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that feared the C.1.T’s futiire projects. The middle-class feared the loss of 
their small properties. Their plight excited the sympathy of not only the 
native press, but even some sections of the English-owned press. To this 
class of householder, ‘the acquisition is a financial bombshell and probably 
not twenty percent can meet such a catastrophe. Because everyone knows 
now that it is a catastrophe’ .* The effect of the projected improvements on 
the minds of the population, is summed up succinctly by the Dainik Basu- 
mati, ‘. . . the authorities could not sleep soundly until they saw Calcutta 
covered with a network of wide roads’. 

That there was a crying need for further improvements in north and 
central Calcutta there was no doubt. It was also quite clear that accusations 
regarding the neglect of these areas for the benefit of the southern quarter 
were not unfounded. The Burra Bazar Survey found that no piped water 
had been extended there between 1891 and 1899, and that after forty years 
since the beginning of the piped water scheme, the most important and 
populous native business district, had only a quarter of its premises con- 
nected to the city mains. In a sense, the setting up of the C.I.T. was an 
acknowledgement of the failure of a century long effort at town-planning. 
This is very clear from the description of the condition of the city as 
surveyed by E.P. Richards for the C.I.T. in 1912. 

Richards’ report is undoubtedly a thoroughly professional and sincere 
analysis of the city’s basic problems.” This analysis and his suggestions for 
improvements, when compared with the work of the Lottery Committee 
makes interesting reading. The suggestions made by Richards had serious 
limitations even if judged by the advances made in the theory of town- 
planning in contemporary England, as we shall discuss later. The report 
reveals also that very little had changed in official thinking, regarding 
theories of planning or its practice, since the days of the Lottery Committee. 

Richards was shocked to find that within the area west of Circular Road, 
there were still twenty-two blocks of slums covering a total area of 2,200 
acres. Some blocks of slums were as large as 270 acres, and served only by 
passages and lanes, making it difficult for even conservancy carts to pass 
through.” This was after a century of steady and continuous slum clearance. 
Something was obviously wrong with the type of planning in which the 
extinction of one slum promptly gave rise to another one in a different 
place. Though the population of Calcutta proper increased only by 5 per 
cent between 1900 and 1911, the suburbs saw a growth rate of 45 per cent.” 


“ Quoted in Ray, Indian Nationalism, p. 74. 

a Quoted in bid. 

™ E.P. Richards, Report by the Request of the Trust on the Condition, Improvement and 
Town-Planning of the City of Calcutta, Hertfordshire, 1914. Henceforth Richards’ Report. 

" Ibid., p. 233. In 1881 there were 486 bustees covering over 3000 bighas (1000 acres 
approx.) according to the Administrative Report of that year 

7z Admunistrative Report, 1910-1911, p 66. 
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This demographic process had been going on since the mid-nineteenth 
century. According to Richards, the preponderance of males in the popula- 
tion, noticed in all the censuses since 1876 was a sure sign of inadequate 
housing. The static population and improved health and sanitation was 
attributed by Richards to slum clearance. But any planning which avoided 
the responsibility of resettling the evicted people, could only be self- 
defeating as had been the case so far. Richards, while approving of bustee 
removal as a sanitary measure, did realise the enormity of the problem. He 
did think about rehousing after demolition as a constructive policy. He 
went further and proposed a policy of slum ‘repair’ or ‘reform’. He showed 
that this would be a much cheaper and more humane way of dealing with 
the problem, than direct acquisition and eviction.” Thus, for the first time 
the social responsibility for the housing of the poor was accepted in 
principle. 

Slum reform was written into the terms by which the C.I.T. was set up, 
and the Report acknowledged this.“ Some tenements (chawls) were built 
on an experimental basis by the C.1.T.” It was however, quite evident that 
only a few dispossessed people could be rehoused in the same area after it 
was upgraded. The land became too expensive to house the poor. The 
Trust had due to its own compulsions, to seek the best financial returns 
from the cleared land. The emphasis therefore remained on commercial 
and institutional buildings and better class housing. The stirrings of social 
responsibility had to be subjected to financial or commercial viability. 
Speculators were allowed to build chawls even though the limitations of 
this type of housing were understood, because there was no other possibil- 
ities of better type housing for the poor by ‘the capitalist, where land costs 
more than 600 rupees a cottah.” The speculators could not be expected to 
give up their profits, nor would the authorities accept the responsibility. 


The Board has not yet decided to embark on a policy of rehousing which 
would involve a financial loss. Its first endeavour will be to ascertain 
whether sanitary dwellings cannot be constructed so as to yield a 
moderate return on the capital invested. All experience shows that this 
cannot be done where land is expensive . . . expensive land is found to 
increase the capital cost so much that rents to be remunerative become 
higher than can be paid by the poorer classes.” 


a Richards’ Report, pp. 273-77 

a and rehousing persons of the poorer and working classes displaced by the execution 
of improvement schemes’ Calcutta Improvement Trust Act, 1911, Preamble (Bengal Act of 
1911), Government of West Bengal 

™ At Wards Institution Lane in the Sukeas Street Ward 

* Annual Report of the C.I T. for 1912, remarks by Mr. CH Bompas, quoted in 
Richards’ Report, pp 259-60 
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With this fiscal priority, Richards’ suggestions about slum repair, rather 
than acquisition, was an important shift in official thinking. Richards’ 
proposals were also in a sense a logical extension of a process that had 
already begun in the 1880s. Finding it difficult to meet the soaring costs, 
the Corporation had tried to persuade slum-owners to improve their bustees 
on their own, following a rather pragmatic carrot and stick policy. Bustee 
owners were given some help in improving their lands through proper 
drainage, conservancy etc., if they gave up adequate land for the purpose. 
Standard plans for bustees were also made available. The value of such 
bustees automatically went up, and as the Corporation showed the will to 
enforce the rules, many owners came forward to improve their bustees, and 
built bathing platforms and privies and gave up land for passages and 
drains.” 

Richards’ main preoccupation was with the problem of the lack of arteries 
within the city. He was appalled by what he called ‘large blocks of streetless 
areas’. One of the causes of the origin of slums he felt, was the want of a 
good system of roads. Had there been good rapid transport lines between 
the city and the suburbs, the population would have moved outwards 
instead of crowding in the city area, as had happened in the industrialised 
cities of Europe. He felt that the marshy areas outside should have been 
properly drained so that the city could expand. What Calcutta needed 
most, was a better road system. The existing one was inadequate, the 
blocks too large, and too much of the city was streetless.* Contiguous 
buildings and high walls, lining both sides of the narrow streets shut out the 
air and made for unhealthiness. Compared to most Western cities where 
open spaces constituted 30 per cent to 60 per cent of the total space, north 
Calcutta according to him had only 9 per cent to 12 per cent.” 

For the immediate improvement of the city he advocated an ambitious 
programme to create a new main road system consisting of parallels and 
diagonals and the widening of existing ones. One such road was to be a 
south-east diagonal from Howrah Bridge to Dalhousie Square. This would 
relieve the pressure on Canning Street and Strand Road and extinguish 
huge slums.” Another such project taken up by the C.I.T. in 1914 and 
continued into the 1920s was the opening of Central Avenue (Chittaranjan 
Avenue)," 


” Administrative Report of 1881, pp. 21-23 and p 85 and Administrative Report of 1910, 
p. 40. 

™ Richards’ Report, p 19 

™ Ibid . p. 231 

"Ibid. pp 143-47 

* It cut through vast areas of slums The upgraded land was resold for better class housing. 
mostly to wealthy Marwans and Bengah upper middie class families The Trust made a tidy 
profit as the plots were resold at quite a high price 
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Richards’ Report shows that his theory of town planning was rooted in 
those first put forward by the Lottery Committee. These theories had been 
first put into practice in the nineteenth century town improvement schemes 
in England. Richards’ knowledge of these European methods, and his 
constant comparison of Calcutta’s conditions with those of contemporary 
Europe, shows his Eurocentric approach to the problems of Calcutta. He 
was unable to provide a fresh point of view. His suggestions do not have 
the spark of brilliance which would raise them above the mundane and 
they do not match the expectations raised by his herculean labours. 

It was not that he was unaware of the weaknesses of English town- 
planning, for he criticises the monotonous townscapes created after the 
English Public Health Act of 1875 had been passed, and stringent rules laid 
down to regulate the height of buildings and the width of roads. 

Though this act virtually put a stop to the formation of new slums, it also 
created ‘immense city areas solely made up of a network of streets 36 ft. to 
50 ft. wide.” Yet, he recommended similar schemes for Calcutta without 
thinking out whether such bye-laws would be effective or such results 
desirable, in the context of this city. 

The pre-occupation with road opening as a sanitary measure, shows an 
unquestioning acceptance of the debatable theories laid down in the early 
nineteenth century. It showed that Richards tog had failed to understand 
the nature of the evolution of north Calcutta’s streetscape. The streets and 
lanes had evolved from the residual space left over after the construction of 
houses, each one of which had their private open spaces in the form of 
courtyards and terraces. These open-to-sky spaces afforded air, light and 
privacy. The lanes became extensions of usable space, as well as lines of 
movement for pedestrian or wheeled traffic according to the needs of the 
neighbourhood." His computation of open space at 9 per cent to 12 per 
cent failed to take into account the courtyards. Even in the worst of 
environments these provided relief to the residents. The narrow lanes, far 
from blocking the air, acted as wind channels, exceptionally pleasant in the 
summer, as anyone who has lived in these areas will remember. 

Moreover, in England, Patrick Geddes and his followers had already 
questioned the nineteenth century practice of sanitary reform which resulted 
in the cutting of wide swathes of roads through human habitations.” 
Geddes’ method of ‘conservative surgery’, that is, only making necessary 
changes and avoiding wholesale destruction of people’s homes and lifestyles 
was gaining wide acceptance. Geddes himself was in India by 1914, survey- 
ing and advising on the planning of some fifty cities. He condemned in 


£ Ibid . p. 235 

“ This was also the case in many pre-Bntish towns elsewhere in India 

= His report on the development and improvement of Dumferline was made in 1904. His 
leadership paved the way for the British Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 in which 
social priorities became an integral part of town planning undertaken by focal authorities. 
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unequivocal terms the practice of road opening and slum-clearance as 
reform measures. According to him it was ‘one of the most disastrous and 
pernicious blunders in the chequered history of sanitation’, because its 
social costs were too high.” 

Richards shows no awareness of these debates. As with the Lottery 
Committee, so with Richards’ recommendations, if wé pose the basic 
question, who were meant to benefit by the improvements and reforms, 
the answer can only be that they were meant to benefit the privileged few. 
The poor had their revenge in the proliferating slums which as soon as they 
were extinguished in one place cropped up. anew in another, bringing to 
nought all grandiose plans to make Calcutta a modern city. In the end, 
most of Richards’ suggestions had to be shelved, as the C.J.T. found that 
they would involve it in long legal wranglés. Many C.1.T. schemes were 
also too expensive for the administration to bear during the years of the 
First World War. 


™ 3 Tyrwhitt, ed., Patrick Geddes in India, London, 1947, p. 45. 
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In July 1919, A.H. Ley, Secretary in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India sent out a warning to local governments. 
‘Labour is growing more conscious of its own wants and powers; it is 
showing signs of a capacity for organization; and 1s generally unsettled’, his 
memorandum noted.' Indeed working class strikes were a marked feature 
of the major industrial centres in India after the conclusion of the First 
World War.’ This essay focuses on the spate of strikes which occurred in the 
Greater Calcutta Region (i.e., Calcutta city and the metropolitan districts 
of 24 Parganas, Hooghly and Howrah contiguous to it) between 1918 and 
1924. Excluding the plantations and mines, Greater Calcutta as centre of 
government, industry and as a port attracted workers in large numbers. 
One of India’s major export industries, jute, was wholly manufactured in 
this region. Greater Calcutta within itself contained two-thirds of the total 
industries, while the operatives at work in the mills and factories constituted 
over half of the total number for the whole of Bengal.’ 


' Government of India (hereafter GOI), Commerce and Industry Department, Factories, 
A Progs, July 1919, National Archives of India (hereafter NAI) 

+ See P C. Bamford, Histories of the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements, Delhi, 
1925, reprint, Dethi, 1974, p. 59 and Ahmad Mukhtar, Trade Unions and Labour Disputes in 
India, Bombay, 1935, pp 16-38. 

` AR. Murray, ‘Note on the Industrial Development in Bengal’, Indian Industrial Com- 
mussion, Confidential Evidence Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1918, p 107 
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Although some evidence is available that the strike wave started in 1918, 
the dam really broke in 1920, when the Bengal Government recorded 119 
strikes, followed by 152 in 1921 and 87 in 1922. After these years the strike 
wave gradually subsided and by 1924 the employers were in a situation of 
control. 








Table 1 
Strikes in Bengal 

Year No. of Strikes in Bengal No. of Workers 

Involved 
1920 119 2,11,978 
1921 152 3,18.673 
1922 87 1,98,702 
1923 70. 1,40,441 
1924 55 86,608 








Sources; Figures for 1920 from ‘Trade disputes in Bengal’, Journal of Indian Industries and 
Labour, Vol I, Part 1, February 1921, pp. 71-80. The rest of the figures are from 
‘Industrial Dispute during 1921-28", Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 
43, January 1930, Table 1. Figures for 1918 and 1919 are not available Since in the 
individual break-ups for each year, strikes in mines and plantations are only rarely 
mentioned, these figures can be taken to be fairly representative of the Greater 
Calcutta Region. 


This spate of strikes certainly took the authorities by surprise. Coinciding as 
it did with the Khilafat-Non-Cooperation upsurge, observers were quick to 
make a connection. For instance the Reverend E.B. Sharpe, who was in 
close contact with workers, wrote that. ‘. . . there is no doubt that 
Gandhism was the match that lit the fire, but the fuel was already here in 
the shape of a long standing, almost inarticulate sense of injustice among 
the workmen’. This was not a surprising conclusion for it was not the first 
time that a period of nationalist upheaval had coincided with strikes among 
the working class. In Bengal itself during the Swadeshi movement (1905~1908) 
there was a wide-scale labour upsurge.* Yet, as Sanat Bose has shown, the 
strike wave was at its height in the last quarter of 1920, before the Non- 
Cooperation movement really got into its stride.* This has led Sanat Bose 
and, after him Sumit Sarkar,’ to characterise the labour upsurge as running 
‘parallel’ to the nationalist movement. While it is true that the peaks of the 


+ E.B Sharpe, ‘Industnal Unrest in Bengal’, Church Misstonary Review, December 1921, 
p. 250 

* Sumit Sarkar. Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, Delhi, 1973, Chapter 5. 

t Sanat Bose. ‘Industnal Unrest and Growth of Labour Unions in Bengal 1920-24". 
Economic and Political Weekly, November 1981, p. 1850 

7 Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Conditions and Nature of Subaltern Militancy: Bengal from Swadeshi 


hes _tosNon-Cooperation, c. 1905-22°, in Ranajit‘Guha, ed.. Subaltern Studies 111, Delhi, 1984, 


p 294. 
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two movements did not coincide, interconnections did exist. One attempt 
of this essay will be to demonstrate this connection. 

The nationalist movement profoundly affected the working classes, and 
there is evidence that the working classes generated autonomous anti- 
British feelings during this period. It is more difficult to document it 
workers contested this nationalist propaganda with a view of their own, 
because the reportage of nationalist newspapers was only interested in 
highlighting their own side of the story. Although most of the strikes were 
started on the initiative of the workers themselves, very often (like in the 
Swadeshi movement) patriotic and sympathetic lawyers of Calcutta came 
forward to help and organise them. A rather hostile but typical coritem- 
porary view of the situation was put forward by Michael Prothero, who 
wrote of Indian unions thus: ‘. . . Unions are mere strike Committees; they 
are not the result of spontaneous effort among the workers themselves, but 
have usually been formed in accordance with the advice of outside dema- 
pogues’.® This leads us to the other aspect of this essay, the role of these 
so-called ‘outsiders’ in the strikes and trade unions during this period. 
Attempts have also been made to assess the importance of the sardars 
(jobbers) among the working population in Greater Calcutta. In what 
follows, the autonomous initiative of the working class has been stressed, 
as well as the novel forms which this labouring force devised to maintain 
discipline within its ranks during strikes. 

This essay is based on conventional sources like newspaper reports, 
government files and contemporary publications. The account is therefore 
necessarily patchy. In section VII it has been possible to present a case 
study of a strike pieced together from the newspapers of the period. 


i 


The 1920s certainly inaugurated a new phase in the labour movement in 
Bengal—if only for the fact that the strikes revealed the diversity of 
Greater Calcutta’s working force, and their willingness to come out on the 
streets to redress their grievances. Scavengers and carters, workers in the 
engineering industry, gas company employees, cotton-mill workers, taxi 
drivers, masons, postmen, printers, seamen, railwaymen, tram operators 
not to speak of jute-mill workers were all active in strikes during this 
period.’ A perturbed Government of Bengal quickly acceded to the request 
of the pro-government labour leader K.C. Roychowdhury (nominated 
labour MLC) in March 1921 for setting up a committee to investigate the 
causes of labour ‘unrest’. The Report of the Committee on Industrial Unrest 


£ Michael Prothero, ‘Industrial Conditions and Trade Unions in India’, Edinburgh Review, 
October 1922, p. 365. 

? For details see, Partho Datta, ‘Workers and Strikes in the Greater Calcutta ReGen, 
1918-24’, M.Phil. Dissertation, University of Delhi, 1987, Chapter 3. e 
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in Bengal" (hereafter RCIU) duly came out in June 1921 based on an 
intensive study of the nine months between July 1920 and March 1921. 

It took some time for the authorities to realise the real nature of these 
strikes—a heightened sense of injustice and a keen awareness of the 
workers’ own position in European-dominated factories and industries. 
Initially, the authorities reacted with paternalistic zeal. In the RCIU for 
instance, it noted that, ‘Labour in its ignorance, is certain to make unreason- 
able demands which could not be granted without destroying industry; but 
firmness in refusing such demands needs to be mingled with much patience 
and consideration and with frank and full explanation of the actual diffi- 
culties’.!' K.C. Roychowdhury even called these strikes, ‘sentimental out- 
burst(s)!"? However as pressure mounted, the authorities were forced to sit 
up. Sometime in 1921 the Secretary of State sent Sir Louis Kershaw on a 
mussion to India to study industrial and labour conditions.” Together with 
defensive measures like the Goonda Act (1923), for the city of Calcutta— 
the nature of which is self-explanatory—it will be fair to assume that 
working class pressure ensured the passage of more wide ranging measures 
like the amendment of the Factories Act (1922), the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (1923) and the Trade Unions Act (1926) etc. 

On the Indian side the working class found its champions among the 
nationalists, who saw this as ar excellent opportunity for needling British 
authority now that the Khilafat-Non-Cooperation movement had got into 
its stride. Amrita Bazar Patrika (hereafter ABP) the major nationalist 
daily in English, pilloried the unsympathetic attitude of the Government 
and the predominantly white employers in editorials and write-ups. For 
instance in an editorial called ‘The Strike Epidemic’ (the use of the meta- 
phor epidemic is interesting for it reveals how close the nationalist perception 
was to ruling class notions of strikes as ‘disease’, but in this case it is 
perhaps also indicative of the magnitude of the working class upheaval) the 
ABP noted that on 


one hand there was the growing discontent of the labourers because of 
their starving wages and on the other hand the indifference of the 
employers in giving their case a favourable consideration . . . what else 
can they do but strike in order to engage some serious attention to their 
hard lot from their apathetic masters?“ 


' Report of the Committee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal, (henceforth RC/U) Calcutta, 
1921. 

" Ibid. p 5 

2? KC Roychowdh(u)ry, ‘Some Thoughts on Indian Labour’, Journal of Indian Industries 
and Labour (hereafter JIIL), 3, 1, 1923, p 25. 

3 Where he met Diwan Chaman Lall. The meeting and an account of the conversation 
have been recounted in D. Chaman Lall, Coolie The Story of Labour and Capital in India, 
Vol I, Lahore, 1932, p 26 

ABP, 20 March 1920 
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Two labour journals in Bengali, Karmi and Samhati also began publication 
from Calcutta in 1921 and 1923 respectively. These journals were far from 
being radical and represented an opinion typical of white-collar unions. 
But the fact that they began publication at this time, shows a wider concern 
of the bhadralok for the working classes. No journal at this time in Bengal 
was however complete without a message from Rabindranath Tagore and 
in the second issue of Samhati even he was moved to write that, ‘. . . the 
beasts of burden of modern civilization have started shaking their shoulders 
and men upstairs are getting panicky. The consciousness of strength which 
resided upstairs till now, (has) descended downstairs ... .” Veteran 
Swadeshi leader Bipin Chandra Pal's intermittent interest in labour can be 
seen reflected in a book he published in 1920, which had a chapter reveal- 
ingly entitled, ‘Organize Indian Labour’.'* His son Jnananjan Pal also 
happened to be one of the editors of Samhatt. 


i 


The strikes originated in the conditions generated by the First World War 
which left a profound impression on Indian society. As the ABP noted in 
1918, ‘. . . for the last 3 years of this war, it stood practically away from us 
[sic]. But no one with a head piece on his shoulders can be indifferent to it 
even in India itself.” The economic impact of the war has been best 
summed up by an official report which observed that (due to the war), ‘as 
consumers the population were [sic] paying substantially higher prices than 
pre-war years for what they consumed; as producers or middlemen they 
were receiving substantially greater profits. The economic stress was felt 
mostly by the poorer, middle and the labouring classes’.’® 

The immediate result of the war was a fall in imports to India due to 
restriction of mercantile tonnage and the consequent rise in prices of all 
articles of daily consumption both imported and home-made. To this was 
added the circulation of paper money without reserve of metal in the public 
treasury which depreciated the purchasing power of the rupee. After the 
war there was increased taxation and although duty was imposed on 
imported cloth (therefore hitting Manchester), ‘. . . in view of the great 
disparity between indigenous produce and the national demand . . . this 
import duty ... hit poor people very hard’. Ordinary cotton cloths or 
dhotis which used to cost Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a pair were now available for no 


! Sanat Bose, ‘Labour Journalism in Bengali in the Early 1920s. A Case Study of Two 
Bengali Labour Journals’, Social Screnust, January 1983, pp. 34, 36, 38. 

! Bipin Chandra Pal, The New Economic Menace to India, Madras, 1920, Chapter XXIX, 
p 232 

” ABP, 24 April 1918. 

€ Report on the Administration of Bengal (hereafter Admst Rep ) 1918-19, Calcutta, 1920, 
pt 
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less than Rs. 9 to Rs. 10. The price of sugar and safety matches, common 
articles of daily use went up as did the price of salt, rice and wheat.” The 
ABP sounded an ominous note of warning in a leading editorial entitled, 
‘Conditions of Revolutionary Unrest’, in which it noted that unless ‘this 
situation is faced with far-sight and due care is taken at once to remove 
other causes of the present discomtent, both fhe government and the 
people of this country must make up their minds to face the most frightful 
revolutions that the country has ever known’.” Even though this sounded 
unnecessarily alarmist, to a certain extent the ABP had been able to gauge 
the situation. There were widespread cases of hat looting throughout 
Bengal.” Evidence is rather scarce here, but one newspaper reported how 
ten thousand men from three jute mills in Shibpur went on a rampage for 
two days looting the local bazar and shops. A flour mill was also looted. 
And in what was surely a showing of class resentment, it was reported that 
‘gentlemen’ were being deprived of chaddars and alwans (body cloths).” 

The rise in prices was so marked that the Government of Bengal was 
forced to recognise it and appoint a Prices Enquiry Committee in July 1920 
(by resolution in the Legislative Council) which submitted its report in 
November 1920. According to the Report, the percentage increase in 
prices from the beginning of the war, till the end of October 1920 was 65 
per cent for food and 66 per cent for food together with other necessities 
(like household fuel). Among foodgrains the price of cereals rose by 38 per 
cent and of pulses by 55 per cent.” The Report only confirmed the general 
rise in prices as is evident from a statement on jute mill labour by R.P. 
Adams, Chief Inspector of Factories to the Secretary of the Commerce 
Department in 1919 which showed that the cost of living among the workers 
had almost doubled (Table 2). 

According to the Royal Commission on Labour in India (hereafter 
RCLI) published in 1930, jute workers spent about three-fourths of their 
earnings on food alone.™ Given the rise in prices their condition must have 
become increasingly precarious. R.P. Adams had written in his statement 
that, 


to the casual observer there is no apparent discontent arising from their 
(the workers) general conditions, but those who are familiar with their 
habits know that they feel the effect of high prices, increasing debts and 


” ABP., 12 March 1921 and chart in p. 33 of Kenneth Mcpherson, The Musiim Microcosm: 
Calcutta 1918-1935, Wiesbaden, 1974, p. 33. 

» ABP, 12 March 1921 

7 Sarkar, Subaltern Studies Vol. HI, pp 291, 292. 

2 ABP, 30 November and ! December 1920. 

© Government of Bengal (hereafter GOB), Printed Proceedings, Commerce Department 
(hereafter Com. Dept ), Commerce Branch (hereafter Com Br ). July 1921, No. 2-R-24, 
Appendix C, West Bengal State Archives (hereafter WBSA) 

* Royal Commission on Labour in India, Vol. V. Part 1, London, 1930, p. 343 
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Table 2 
Details of Living Costs of Various Classes of 
Low Class Workers (Prices in Rs., Annas, Pice) 


Food and matenals at lowest cost 


One Meal Per Day Pre-war Cost Present Cost 
Rice 4% Seer 0 0 9 0 1 44 
Fish 0 0 3 0 0 TA 
Vegetables 0 0 3 0 0 3 
Fuel, salt etc. 0 0 6 0 0 9 
Utensils and clothing 0 0 3 0 1 0 
Tiffin and Home Rent 9 0 6 0 0 6 

0 2 6 0 4 6 

Medium Class Workers 
. Two Meals Per Day 

Rice 1 seer 0 1 6 0 2 9 
Fish 0 0 6 0 0 9 
Vegetables 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Ou, Salt etc 0 0 3 0 0 9 
Fuel 0 0 9 0 1 3 
Cooking Utensils ` 0 0 3 0 0 6 
Clothing 0 0 3 0 0 9 
Home Rent 0 0 3 tt) 0 3 

0 4 3 0 7 6 


Source: GOB, Com. Dept., Com. Br., November 1919, No. 8-L-7, p. 13, WBSA 


inability to return home as in former years being mostly up-country 
people and that they are expecting that something will be done sooner 
or later to relieve the circumstances. In time this may lead to labour 
troubles, which may be difficult to meet.” 


Indebtedness was however a persistent problem. It seems more likely that 
the workers could not return home because of shortage of work and the 
fear of loosing their jobs if they did, and in this their judgement was 
ominously correct. 

The situation in the jute mills was compounded by the fact that in terms 
of sheer numbers, the workforce employed in jute mills far exceeded the 
numbers employed in any other industry.* Second, the jute mill industry 


* GOB, Com. Dept., Com. Br., November 1919, No 8-L-7, p. 5, WBSA 

* This is evident from examining the figures in the Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Factories Act, Bengal for our period. A representative sample: for the year 1921. out of 
a total of 465,412 workers, 281,363 were employed in the jute mills. There was a large 
proportion of women working in the jute mills The Census (whose figures differ slightly from 
those ın the Factory Report) puts them at 237.668 for males and 47,090 for females (Census 
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which was one of the most thriving industries during the war suddenly 
plunged into crisis. The Calcutta jute mill industry had made much use of 
its practically monopoly position in the world market to supply gunny to 
the Allied governments during the war. Two labour leaders from Dundee, 
Thomas Johnston, M.P. and John F. Sime, Secretary of the Dundee Jute 
and Flax Workers Union, who studied labour conditions in Calcutta in 
1925, noted in their report that during the decade 1915-24, the jute mills 
earned 90 per cent per annum on their capital and that, ‘the average annual 
profit is eight times the wages bill’.” Now that the war had come to a close 
there was a sudden fall in demand as Allied war needs subsided. Third, the 
increasing monopoly of Calcutta led to new innovations in primary product 
packaging. In the USA, Canada, and Latin America (major buyers of 
Calcutta jute) this period saw the development of containerisation, bulk 
handling and grain elevators.* To meet the crisis attendant on over- 
production the Indian Jute Mills Association (hereafter LIMA) decided to 
resort to short-time working. This method was obviously held in high 
esteem by the mill owners because, as Omkar Goswami has shown, it was 
in vogue in varying degrees for 47 out of 50 years between 1901 and 1950.” 

Short-term work agreements or curtailing output through shorter working 
hours meant less pay for the workers, as wages were calculated on a daily 
basis. During the peak war period workers often averaged an 80 hour 
week,” while after the war they were averaging only 54 hours spread over 
four days a week. It was agreed upon that khoraki (food allowance, 
subsistence) would be given for the fifth day.” Even this, according to a 


of India, 1921, Bengal, Part I Report (Calcutta, 1923], p. 403). The only contemporary record 
of women on strike, I could find says: 


In the early summer of 1922, a large number of women workers on a jute mill in Bengal. 
having heard that higher wages were paid in a neighbounng mill, struck work for an 
increase of two annas in the rupee Their absence brought the work of the mull to a 
standstill. At the end of a fortnight the employers agreed to the demand of the stnkers 
This ıs probably the first strike in Bengal which has been conducted and carried through to 
success by women 


Janet Harvey Kelman, Labour in India: A Study of the Condinons of Indian Women in 
Modern Industry, London, 1923, p. 246. On the working conditions and health of women in 
the jute mills, see the excellent report of Dagmar Curjel. ‘Women's Labour in Bengal 
Industries’, Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour (hereafter BHL) No. 31. Calcutta, 
1923 

* Thomas Johnston and John F. Sime, Exploitation in India, quoted in Daniel Buchanan. 
The Development of Capualist Enterprise in India, New York, 1934, pp. 252-53. 

æ Omkar Goswami, ‘Collaboration and Conflict: European and Indian Capitalists and the 
Jute Economy of Bengal 1919-1939", indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter 
IESHR), 19, 2. 1982, pp. 150-51. 

> Ibid. p 144 

“ AR Murray, ‘The Jute Industry’, Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 3 August 1934, 
Fig 1, p. 982. . 

“ Indian Jute Mulls Associaton: Report of the Committee, (hereafter IIMA Rep.) 1919, 
Calcutta. 1920. p 11. 
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contemporary account by Santosh Kumari Das Gupta, one of the first 
women trade union leaders of Bengal, was done away with in later years. 
To avoid having to pay khoraki for the fifth day, the 54 hour week was 
spread over five days instead of four, thereby decreasing the average 
weekly earnings of the workers.” The system of three shifts a day was also 
abandoned in favour of two shifts a day. The precarious position of 
workers when this was being debated can be seen from an official report of 
1919 which noted that, ‘any restriction of running time that would prevent 
mills continuing the present system of shifts would result in over 60,000 
jute mill workers being thrown out of employment on the banks of the 
Hooghly alone’.” Santosh Kumari Das Gupta’s own calculations were that 
about one-third of the workers would lose work.* The RCLI estimated 
that 25 per cent of the workers had lost their jobs.” In the long run this 
decade saw a period of increasing average daily employment, but the short- 
term policy had a drastic if temporary effect on the workers. 

The short-term policy was indeed successful as far as the mill authorities 
were concerned. In 1923 the IJMA chairman G.F. Rose was congratulating 
himself, ‘on the resultant success in bringing our production into line with 
the world’s requirements and averting the disaster attendant on over- 
production’.* The workers had however been provoked to strike. Com- 
pounding the issue was that of bonuses and khoraki, which had a long 
history. These were increasingly being seen as customary rights. R.N. 
Gilchrist, the Labour Intelligence Officer during this period has noted that 
whenever a change was made from four to five or six days working without 
khoraki, in more than one case there was a strike.” 

The meagre wage increases that were granted would also not have been 
forthcoming if, as even the IJMA was forced to admit, ‘mill operatives 
(had) not been influenced by agitators to disturb the steady working of 


2 Santosh Kumari Das Gupta, ‘Banglar Chatkaler Katha’, various issues of Samhatı (B S 
1330), Vol. I, 1923 (in Bengali). Now reprinted in Manju Chattopadhyay, Shramiknetri 
Santosh Kumari Debi, Calcutta, 1984, Appendix B. According to her, this was a shrewd move 
by the mill owners. It saved them from having to pay khorakı, it reduced the wage bill 
dramatically, over-production was kept under control and surplus labour was released for the 
new mills coming up. Besides the problem of labour supply during the hot summer months 
was also solved. For a portrait of Santosh Kumari in English, see Manju Chattopadhyay, 
‘Santosh Kuman Debi, A Pioneering Labour Leader’, Social Scientist, January 1984 

“ GOB, Com. Dept., Com. Br., November 1919, No. 8-L-7, p. 7, WBSA. 

= Das Gupta, ‘Banglar Chatkaler Katha,” p. 472. 

“ RCLI, Vol. V, Part 1, p. 280. 

“ IJMA Rep. 1923, Calcutta, 1924, p. di. 

P R.N. Gilchrist, The Payment of Wages and Profit Sharing, Calcutta, 1924, p. 306. In this 
connection also see ABP, 24 January 1922, where it was reported that the workers of Union 
Jute Mills in Beliaghatta and Garden Reach, belonging to Burd and Co. had, ‘struck work on 
the ground that the Co. wanted to force them to work for 5 days a week instead of 4 days as 
still is the case in several mills. In the former case they forfeit their ‘khorakr’ which ranges 
from annas 5 to 10 per working week 3 
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mills, by refusing to work unless demands for higher wages were satisfied’.* 
Sometimes wage increases were granted as a ‘precautionary measure against 
strikes which are the order of the day’.” 

The only attempt in arriving at a real wage series for our period, exists 
for the jute mill workers and has been calculated by K. Mukerji.” This has 
„been accepted as the standard real wage series for jute workers and A.K. 
Bagchi and Iftikhar-ul-Awaal in their own works find themselves roughly 
concurring with Mukerji’s figures.“ (His findings are summarised in 
Table 3). 


Table 3 
Index of Money Wages and Real Wages in the Jute Textile Industry 1910-1925 


Year Index of Working Class index of real 
money wages cost-of-living index wages 
number for Calcutta 
1910 109 121 90 
1911 111 113 98 
1912 107 125 85 
1913, 117 138 84 
1914 117 137 85 
1915 118 143 82 
1916 118 145 81 
1917 120 138 86 
1918 120 149 80 
1919 133 184 n 
1920 149 198 75 
1921 161 194 82 
1922 161 191 84 
1923 159 187 85 
1924 157 188 83 
1925 160 173 92 





Source: K. Mukerji, ‘Trends in Rea! Wages in the Jute Textile Industry’, Artha Vijnana, 2, 1, 
1960; figures adjusted to 1901-1905 = 100. 


From the figures for our period we notice that real wages declined in the 
jute mills during the First World War, with a sharp decrease in 1919-20. 
Thereafter from 1921 onwards there is a movement upwards. This may 
have been partly due to the threat of strike that the workers held out to the 
employers. Even then, the increase was only nominal, for, by the end of 


* IJMA Rep. 1920 Calcutta, 1921, p. 16. 

* ABP, 2 November 1920 

© K Mukerji, ‘Trends in Real Wages in the Jute Textile Industry from 1900 to 1951’, 
Artha Vijnana, 2, 1, 1960 

“ A.K Bagcht, Private Investment in India, Delhi, 1980, p. 123 and A Z.M. Iftkhar-ul- 
Awwal, The Industrial Development of Bengal, 1900-1939, Dacca, 1983, p 64 
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our period i.e., 1924, the wages had not yet recovered to pre-war levels. 
The cost-of-living index numbers reveal a similar dismal picture. In the 
absence of other data for real wages, the figures for the jute mill workers 
may be taken as fairly representative of workers in the Greater Calcutta 
Region. 

- While the above figures help us in placing the strikes in their economic 
context, a mere charting of rising prices and a declining standard of living 
hardly helps us to understand why the workers who were even during 
ordinary times the most depressed section of the population, chose to go 
on strike. It is important to understand the feeling of uncertainty, appre- 
hension and perhaps even fear of being cheated out of their due that 
provoked the workers. f 

The influenza pandemic which was sweeping the country hit Calcutta 
with less force, but it took its toll in the Kidderpore dock area.” During the 
war years the Factory Act had practically stood suspended and accidents 
due to negligence were not uncommon.® The war and its aftermath had 
certainly worsened the living conditions of workers, but concerted action 
was possible only because of a profound change of mental outlook noticeable 
amongst the labouring masses. The mentality of the worker in Bengal is 
notoriously hard to document, but sometimes a glimmer of it can be got if 
one reads official documents carefully between the lines. 

Daniel Buchanan, whose classic study of Indian industry was published 
in the 1930s, has noted that the post-war period saw ‘much vague unrest due 
simply to the new habits and hopes engendered during the world war and 
to the discussions which grew out of it.“ Particularly for Bengal an official 
report noted how, ‘the popular hope that the Armistice would be followed 
by a substantial fall in prices was grievously disappointed’, and how ‘apart 
from economic reasons there were others that unsettled men’s views of 
established things, and the general atmosphere was one that encouraged 
the not unnatural demand of industrial labour that some readjustment 
should be effected.’ The changed outlook of the worker was reflected in 
the ready defiance of authority, in the quickness of concerted action and in 
a new awareness of the worker’s own place in industry. One official 
document for instance noted that before the war the worker was more 
‘submissive and unorganized’. And if they found their conditions unbear- 
able, ‘the natural remedy was not the strike but the abandonment . . . of 
the mill or of industry generally’. The war had however done much to- 
‘educate’ the worker for ‘conditions particularly as regards working hours, 


2 Mcpherson, The Myslim Microcosm, p. 37. For a statistical account see I.D Mills, “The 
1918-1919 Influenza Pandemic—The Indian Experience’, /ESHR, 23, 1, 1986. 

2 The Reports of the Factory Acts during the war years and after tell a graphic enough tale. 
For details see Datta, ‘Workers and Strikes’, Chapter 2, Section 3, pp. 98~102. 

* Buchanan, Development of Capitalist Enterprise, p. 429. 

* Director of Industnes, Bengal, ‘Trade. Disputes in Bengal’, JHL, I, Part I, 1921, p. 71. 
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which had formerly been accepted as inevitable were no longer regarded as 
tolerable; and while trade unions . . . are still unknown. . . the value of 
concerted action was rapidly realized’.“ There was also a heightened sense 
of racial injustice and political awareness. The same document noted with 
concern that because ‘a large number of the leading employers were 
Europeans’, this had, ‘intensified the reaction of the political atmosphere 
on industrial strife.” The RCIU also noticed how, ‘the personal relations’ 
between employers and employed had become ‘much less intimate and 
cordial’.* The years 1921 and 1922 which saw increased striking activity 
among workers also witnessed among the masses what was reported as, 
‘lawlessness’ and ‘disorder’ and a ‘widespread contempt for authority . . . .’” 
Together with this there developed a novel form of using the strike as 
protest. This was a way of showing indignation by workers on issues which 
did not affect them directly.” For R.N. Gilchrist (Labour Intelligence 
Officer, Bengal) this was proof that, 


Labour has comé to a dim realization of its own importance... . 
Labour cannot be handled as it has been handled in the old days. It now 
requires delicate management. Brutality, bullying, unfairness all quickly 
lead to trouble—usually strikes. The new self-consciousness of labour is 
best described by ‘touchiness’. This ‘touchiness’ has been particularly 
marked in regard to the relations of workmen and European Supervisors.” 


The nature of strikes had also changed. A new ‘intensity and an acerbity’ 
were apparent and they had become ‘rather longer in their duration’ and 
‘more bitter in their character’.* 


IV 


Prominent nationalists and bhadralok were eager to associate themselves 
with the labour movement both to enlarge their mass base, as well as to 
heckle British authority. This was however not without its ambiguities and 
tensions, including attempts to ‘restrain’ workers. As the Khilafat~Non- 
Cooperation movement swept Bengal, people of all hues and shades jumped 
in to help the workers. There was no stereotypical ‘outsider’ and even 
among the nationalists there were many divisions. For instance C.R. Das 


“ ‘Industrial Disputes during 1921-28", BIL, 43, January 1930, p. 2. 
Y Ibid., p. 4 

* RCIU, p. 5. 

* Admst. Rep. 1921-22, Calcutta, 1923, p. itt. 

“~ ‘Industrial Disputes during 1921-28", p 6. 

“ Gilchrist, Payment of Wages, pp. 236-37. 

“ “Industrial Disputes dunng 1921-28", pp 3-4. 
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was a prominent non-cooperator who had given up his lawyer’s practice. 
There was Byomkesh Chakrabarty who hadn’t. Fazl-ul-Haq was a Khila- 
fatist, Latif Ahmad was a big merchant and a Muslim Leaguer. Mohammad 
Daud had purportedly no political connections at all and was often pro- 
authority. Given the fact that Greater Calcutta was witness to so many 
strikes, it was not very unusual to find that well-known nationalists were 
often involved at the same time with different labour agitations. Thus for 
instance N.C. Sen was involved with the tramway employees and gas 
workers, while C.R. Das actively supported strikes among the workers in 
railway workshops, jute mills and docks. 

The most exhaustive account of the involvement of ‘outsiders’ in trade 
union activity is available in two lists compiled in 1921 and 1924 by the 
Intelligence Branch of Bengal.” These give detailed lists of unions in and 
around Calcutta including dates of their establishment as well as pen 
portraits of the various office holders. At a first glance it seems that most of 
these unions were managed by people other than workers. In fact all posts 
of President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer seem to have been 
monopolised by these people. However looking carefully one may discern 
the fact that the lower the post, the more likely it was to be filled in by a 
representative from the workers themselves. On the basis of this, one can 
perhaps hazard the guess that workers organised themselves independently 
and only took outside help when it came to matters such as negotiations 
and arbitrations.“ This is borne out if one looks at the process of unionisation 
through the duration of a strike. The workers often threw up their leaders 
themselves: There is also evidence of at least four unions formed by the 
workers themselves, available in the lists mentioned above. These were the 
Sakti Samiti (Barbers Association) established in 1920, the Uriya (Oriya) 
Pipe-laying Mistries Association of the Calcutta Corporation established in 
September 1921 and the Lohars (Blacksmiths) Association established in 
April 1921 by Chulhan Mistry.* In some interesting evidence of artisan 
initiative the rajmistries (masons) of Calcutta (who were primarily up- 
country Muslims) numbering about 20,000 went on strike in early January 
1920, demanding increase in pay. Three weeks later they met to formally 
inaugurate their union. Jaffar Ali, a contractor and head mason, was 
elected President and Majam Mistry, Vice-President.” 


3 List of Labour Unions and Associations ın Bengal, 1921 and 1924. The latter 1s only a 
slightly expanded version of the first one. For the purposes of this essay I have used the earlier 
publication, hereafter referred to as List 1921. 

* For a detailed analysis on similar lines which works out this point in detail, see the excellent 
essay by S.N. Gourlay, ‘Nationalists, Outsiders, and the Labour Movement ın Bengal during 
the Non-Cooperation Movement, 1919-21’, in Kapil Kumar, ed., Congress and Classes’ 
Nationalism, Workers and Peasants, Delhi, 1988. 

5 Last 1921, p. 5 and pp. 10-11. 

= Mussalman, 30 January 1920, and List 1921, p. 5. 
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This brings us to the phenomenon of jobbery which was widely prevalent in 
the factories and mills of Calcutta. The jobber or sardar was the chief 
recruiter for the mill managers and was primarily responsible for the 
supervision of labour inside the factory.” Outside the factory the sardar 
(literally, headman) whose social origin was similar to that of ordinary 
workers, often controlled the channels of housing, food and credit. It is 
true, as Dipesh Chakrabarty has shown, that sardars dominated the caste 
panchayats of up-country Hindus and were important patrons of Muslim 
ulemas in the mill areas. It may have been ‘an example of a pre-colonial, 
pre-capitalist institution being made an essential feature of the process of 
industrialisation in a colony’.* Sardari was certainly an important institution 
in the early years of industry in India when labour supply was erratic and 
sardars had to be sent to villages to recruit people.” In the later years, the 
mill managers retained the system of sardari because it was a cheap method 
of maintaining supervision over and communication with workers.® There 
is however not much evidence to warrant the view of the Government of 
Bengal that the worker’s life was ‘coloured’ at every turn by ‘sirdarism’.” 
Such statements should be carefully weighed against the fact that in condi- 
tions of work where the authorities were not willing to grant even the 
minimum of facilities like housing, pensions, provident fund or sickness 
insurance to the workers, the sardar came to be used as a convenient 
scapegoat. Sardari authority came to be increasingly depicted in official 
documents and files as a deterrent and obstacle to official welfare measures. 
The authorities pleaded helplessness and the myth of sardari power was 
built up. This lack of interest in worker welfare and inertia was thus 
conveniently hidden behind a thin veneer of sardari authority. It must also 
be remembered that for mill managers and factory inspectors, the sardar 
was often their only source of information and knowledge, since they never 
bothered to learn the local language. There is thus an automatic magnifica- 
tion of the importance of the sardar in official reports. The possibility of 
the sardar himself boasting his own control of labour can also not be 
discounted. 

In our period at least, there is plenty of evidence of strikes against 


7 RCLI, p. 23. 

* Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Communal Riots and Labour: Bengal’s Jute Mill-Hands in the 
1890s’, Past and Present, No. 91, May 1981, pp. 151-52. 

> RCLI, p. 22. 

© Janet H. Kelman, Labour in India, p. 104. 

* RCLI, Vol V, Part 1, p. 153. The Bengal Government's view of the sardar surprisingly 
enough finds echoes in the work of a modern scholar like Dipesh Chakrabarty. See ‘Condi- 
tions for Knowledge of Working-Class Conditions: Employers, Government and the Jute 
Workers of Calcutta, 1890-1940’, in Ranajit Guha, ed , Subaltern Studies 11, Delhi, 1983, 
p. 293 and passim. 
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sardars and concerted action by workers to undermine their influence. In 
January 1919, the ABP correspondent reported a strike by the weavers at 
the old Champdany Jute Mill. The workers wanted the dismissal of Mia 
Jan, the sardar, because he ‘was not well disposed towards them’.® In 
Wellington Jute Mills the strikers wanted Sardar Bhagloo dismissed. “The 
strikers held a private meeting (panchayat) in which it was decided to 
socially boycott Bhagloo’.“ Similarly when Safiat Sardar dismissed his 
brother-in-law, he was summoned before a panchayat and directed to pay a 
fine of Rs. 125 and carry the shoes of the panchayat members on his head 
as a punishment. When he refused his shop was looted.“ This does not mean 
that violence was directed against the sardars indiscriminately. After all in 
some strikes, the sardar led the workers and they were more than willing to 
stand up for him. For example, in a jute mill in Champdany, the mill hands 
refused to work unless their sardar who had been arrested was released. 
Fearing trouble the authorities had to release him on bail.“ The influence 
that the sardar wielded was used tacitly both by the British and the 
nationalists for their own ends. A case for sardari leadership in the mill 
areas cannot be ruled out, but it is our guess that the informal leadership 
which the sardar exercised was limited, and was threatened the moment 
workers decided to act themselves. In cases such as this either the sardar 
had to restrain the workers to his own detriment, or go along and lead the 
strike. 


VI 


In this section it is our intention to show that attempts were made by 
nationalists to involve the working class in their own agitations against the 
British, as well as indicate the strong anti-British feeling among the workers 
themselves. It is likely that attempts of Khilafatists, and, later Non-Cooper- 
ationists, to incorporate working class agitations for their own ends added 
an extra dimension to the large-scale volatility of the labouring force in 
Calcutta city. Although the genesis of the strikes remained independent, 
during certain times it was inextricably intertwined with the nationalist 
movement. It is true that nationalist leaders hesitated and then selectively 
brought in the workers (fcr instance, attempts by C.R. Das and others to 
bring in mill-hand volunteers to fill jails, only when all else was on the 
wane), though the profound effect of nationalist propaganda on the workers 
cannot be discounted. 

Muslim mill-hands were active in tiots which took place in Calcutta in 
1918. The immediate cause of the riots was a derogatory article in the local 


® ABP, 13 January 1919. 
© ABP, 3 March 1921. 

“ ABP, 27 March 1921. 
® ABP, 20 May 1920. 
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Anglo-Indian press vilifying Islam. This was seized upon by the Pan- 
Islamists (active since the end of the war) as a deliberate policy to whip up 
anti-British Muslim feeling to a feverish pitch.” The initiative for an all- 
India meeting on 8, 9 and 10 September to be held in Calcutta was taken by 
a self-appointed committee bypassing the more established leaders. Although 
government was successful in dissuading the ‘delegates’ from returning 
home it could hardly stop the rumblings of discontent in the mill areas of 
Garden Reach and Beliaghata. According to a report: 


The most serious danger which threatened Calcutta on 10th September 
was not however in the city itself but from the South where notices were 
issued overnight to the millhands at Garden Reach asking them to take 
an oath to attend a big meeting in Calcutta on the following day. On the 
morning of the 10th the staff af three large mills, numbering some 
10,000 in all refused to turn out to work. 


When the information reached the authorities that the mill-hands were 
planning to storm Calcutta a police cordon was posted to stop them from 
proceeding. This did not deter the workers, a large number of whom were 
carrying lathis. In the convoluted language of authority, faced with organised 
crowd action, it was further reported that they were being ‘led by some 
fanatical Mahomedans shouting and dancing with bodies smeared with 
mud’. The police fired, killing 14 persons and injuring 30.” 

The Calcutta riots taught the nationalist leaders to be more cautious. 
Gandhi was careful to call for a hartal against the Rowlatt Act on 6 April 
1919, a Sunday, ‘the day least likely to precipitate possibly violent con- 
frontations’.* However, spontaneous popular indignation felt by the people 
against Gandhi’s arrest a few days later could not be contained. There was 
a taxi strike and shops closed down.” A protest meeting was held in 
Nakhoda Masjid (North Calcutta’s largest mosque), after midday prayers, 
which was attended by, ‘Marwaris, Bhatias (a Hindu trading community 
from Gujarat), Jains and up-country Hindus and the remainder illiterate 
Muhammadans... .”” 


* Mcpherson, The Muslim Microcosm, pp. 43-48 For another description of the riots see 
J.H. Broomfield, ‘The Forgotten Majority: The Bengal Muslims and September 1918" in 
D.A. Low, ed., Soundings in Modern South Asian History, London, 1968, and contemporary 
accounts in the Mussalman and ABP. 

“ Government Resolution on Calcutta Riots, ABP, 28 September 1918. 

“ Mcpherson, The Muslim Microcosm, p. 51. Mcpherson has suggested that it was Gandhi's 
plan to exclude the jute mill workers from the hartal. Gandhi's antipathy to working class 
strikes ıs well-known. For instance in 1921, when the lawyer, Maul; Mujibur Rahman 
representing the striking workers of Burn and Co. asked Gandhi for advice. he promptly 
asked them to resume work. See ABP, 28 January 1921. 

“ Mcpherson, The Muslim Microcosm, p. 50. 

™ GOB, Political Department, Political Confidential [hereafter Pol. (Conf.)] 223 (1-15 1919. 
Report from R. Clarke, Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, WBSA This report has been 
reprinted in Ravinder Kumar, ed., Essays on Gandhian Polincs: The Rowlatt Satvagraha of 
1979, Oxford, 1971, p 328. 
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The April ‘disturbances’ had brought the Hindu and Muslim communities 
closer both organisationally, in Gandhi’s overtures to the Khilafatists as 
well as popularly on the streets where up-country Hindus and Muslims, 
hard-hit by economic depression, were fraternising and commonly express- 
ing their resentment against the British. In December 1919, the nationalists 
decided to boycott the Peace Celebrations. They were able to enlist sardars 
of the local jute mills and maulvies to keep away the labourers from these 
celebrations.”' Two months later, the First Provincial Khilafat Conference 
held in Calcutta in February 1920 called for a hartal on 19 March urging 
non-cooperation with the British. The workers obviously shared this mood 
as was evident in their eagerness to participate in demonstrations, thereby 
greatly alarming the established Khilafat leaders. According to a govern- 
ment report, 


... by the 14th of March, the boycott of British goods had begun to be 
put into effect in Calcutta, and the extent to which public feeling had 
been aroused appeared to the Muhammadan leaders so great that, with 
a fear of consequence or a sense of responsibility seldom afterwards 
displayed in circumstances of much graver apprehension, they announced 
that the coolie class was not to cease work on the day fixed for the 
‘hartal’ for more than an hour at the time of midday prayer.” 


Maulvies were pressed into service again and they visited the jute mills the 
afternoon before the proposed hartal and, ‘advised the mill hands to work 
as usual on the 19th’.” It seems they were successful in containing the 
workers.” 

The Khilafatists were busy with their propaganda in 1919 and 1920 
before the Nagpur Congress finally decided the Non-cooperation issue.” 
Meanwhile, Pan-Islamist propaganda was being read as attempts, ‘to spread 
disaffection on religious grounds among the mill coolies’.* The Khilafat 
Committee made plans, ‘for a strike of lascars and domestic servants to be 
organized by Maniruzzaman Islamabadi’, and significantly, ‘. . . formenting 
trouble in the mill area . . . was to be the business of Abul Kalam Azad’.” 
Several large Khilafat meetings were held in 1920 which brought out 50,000 
mill-hands in and around Calcutta.” 

With the passing of the Non-Cooperation resolution at the Nagpur 


n Mcpherson, The Muslim Microcosm, p. 58. 

7 GOB Pol. (Conf.) 395 (1-3)/1924: History of Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements 
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» GOB Pol (Conf.) 106 (34-50)/1920, WBSA. 
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Congress, propaganda work in the mills received a new impetus. A new 
urgency could be caught in the tone of the movement as it was declared 
that Swaraj was to be established within a year. Speeches in and around 
Calcutta spoke freely of the desecration and bombing of holy places in 
Mecca.” In May 1921 one speaker proclaimed that there were, ‘but two 
persons in the world today, one is Lenin and the other is Gandhi’.” 

As the Khilafat~Non-Cooperation movement progressed more and more 
workers started being recruited to parade the streets in utter contempt for . 
British authority. When the spontaneous participation of Non-Cooperation 
volunteers and students in the court arrest programme waned it seems 
Khilafat leaders brought in mill-hands often by paying them." The labour 
and Khilafat movements were the concerns uppermost in the government’s 
mind, and unable to comprehend the nature of these movements it resorted 
to colonial essentialist stereotypes. For instance this was how an official 
report characterised the upheaval: ‘The true colours of the movement are 
coming to view. These colours are the colours of Khilafat. Muhammadans 
now preponderate, Muhammadan counsels prevail, Muhammadan religious 
fanaticism is the fare. Urdu leaflets, in manuscript are all over the city’.” 
Other groups were also susceptible to religious propaganda. There is some 
evidence that sadhus were active in industrial areas ‘stirring up trouble’ and 
‘endeavouring to seduce the police and troops from duty’.® Similarly they 
were busy doing propaganda among durwans of the city firms, especially in 
the Dalhousie Square area.” By the end of 1921, the situation had got so 
much out of hand that to avoid trouble on 24 December the day the Prince 
of Wales was to visit Calcutta, the authorities took the unprecedented step 
“of enrolling sardars and foremen and all those ‘likely to give trouble’ as 
civil guards in the mill areas of 24 Parganas to prevent ‘an excited mob 
from flowing into Calcutta, whemthe Prince . . . arrived. . °“ This proved 
to be a case of the Government learning tactics from the nationalists! 

The extent of participation and popular support that the movement 
garnered among the mill-hands can be gauged from the fact that when mill- 
hands, who had been arrested while picketing, resumed work and were 
refused entry, 8,000 men of the. same Company, Wellington Jute Mills, 
Rishra decided to stop work in sympathy.” Similarly in another case, the 
mill authorities, having learnt from experience, agreed to reinstate 500 
volunteers of Northbrook Jute Mills, Champdany to work. But this time all 
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the workers walked out and demanded that the sardar who had stood in 
way of their reinstatement be dismissed.” By the end of 1921, Howrah had 
been branded by the Government as being inhabited by a ‘particularly 
inflammable populace of up-country operatives’ who besides being ‘a 
constant source of danger’ were showing ‘an utter disregard of authority 
and a pervading spirit of lawiessness’.* That the Non-Cooperation move- 
ment was kept alive till the last moment by mill-hand participation is 
evident from the list that a police report compiled of arrests made in the 
last week of December 1921 and early January 1922. A large number were 
mill hands from the working class areas of Telipara, Metiabruz, Kankinara, 
Champdany, Barrackpore, Shamnagore, Khurda, Kamarhatty, Gondalpara 
and Bhadreshwar. Persons other than workers arrested included boat 
manjhis (boat men) and ‘lower class Muhammadans from the suburbs’.” 
C.R. Das visited Serampore and obtained 300 recruits from the jute mills 
there.” 

The workers were not only active as volunteers in the nationalist move- 
ment but very often consciously internalised the tenets of Khilfat and Non- 
Cooperation leading to expression of anti-British feeling in a variety of 
ways. For instance the mill hands of Union Jute Mill, Entally were enraged 
when their manager, a Mr. Melville, tore away some Khilafat notices 
which had been pasted on the walls of the mill compound. According to the 
newspaper report published a few days later, ‘this annoyed the mill hands 
who numbered 3000 and about 700 mien mostly Mahomedans attacked Mr. 
Melville’. Only the arrival of the police quietened the workers.” In another 
incident, workers at the docks and jetties of Calcutta numbering 5000 went 
on strike, because one of the men had been deprived of his Gandhi cap by 
an overseer. They agreed to return to work if the Governor of Bengal met 
their demands in writing which included the right to shout Gandhi Maharaj 
Ki Jai while working on board, and the immediate release of C.R. Das.” 

The Non-Cooperation style of boycott was also apparent among the 
workers. Commercial boycott of shopkeepers who failed to close on ‘hartal’ 
days was put into practice at Jagaddal in the 24 Parganas, an area largely 
inhabited by mill workers.” As the arbitration courts began to be set up in 
various districts ignoring, and in direct contempt of, the government 
machinery, ‘it was not uncommon for sirdars or foremen to set themselves 
up as courts and enforce their decision by intimidations’.™ In this period we 
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get increasing evidence of traditional methods to enforce boycott by the 
workers. Panchayats sprang up during strikes which passed sentences and 
enforced loyalty to the union of workers. Withdrawal of services was a part 
of this practice.” There was a campaign to eliminate liquor shops from the 
mill areas.and make the workers give up drinking. This cause, which was 
close to the Bengali bhadraloks notion of ‘social evil’, was a conspicuous 
success, and the ABP was pleased to note that ‘through the kind intervention 
of the public spirited Moulvies the labourers have been made to under- 
stand what moral degradation and miserable poverty they have been 
driven to and this at once opened their eyes and they took solemn oath not 
to touch the poison again’.* That the workers had taken this aspect of non- 
cooperation seriously is evident from the fact that 10,000 workers of three 
jute mills demanded the dismissal of a sardar called Dhonai and stopped 
work, because Dhonai and his men were against the anti-drink movement.” 
In another case, one night when Abdul Sheikh was sitting in front of his 
house after drinking toddy, ‘about 100 people came up and demanded 
explanation of his conduct for drinking . . . and not paying subscriptions to 
the Khilafat Committee’. When Abdul showed his resentment at the 
intervention he was beaten senseless with lathis.* Gandhi's visit to Calcutta in 
February 1921 had a dramatic impact, and officials noted how 


the power of Gandhi’s name with the illiterate classes is newly illustrated 
by rumours that the recent fall in the prices of ghee and cloth were due 
to his action, and that he would shortly effect a decrease in the price of 
rice; as also by the fact that among his visitors in Calcutta were bodies of 
men on strike, who took the dust of his feet, paid him a rupee each and 
promised at his request, to touch no wine again during their lifetime 


Similarly, an intelligence report has recorded that Chulhan Mistry. who 
established the Lohars Association in April 1921, wanted ‘to ameliorate 
the condition of the blacksmiths of Calcutta and its neighbourhood and to 
compel its members to follow the advice of Gandhi, e.g. the formation of 
panchayets, the boycott of foreign goods and the abstention from liquor’ ."" 

Specifically, the Gandhian kind of constructive work was also tried out 
among the workers. And certainly there was no dearth of interested 
volunteers. In fact some of the actions by workers described above may be 
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directly attributed to their influence. Nagendranath Gangopadhyay (son- 
in-law of Rabindranath Tagore) was instrumental under the stewardship of 
C.F. Andrews in doing constructive work and forming trade unions in 
Calcutta.’ Similarly Pandit Krishna Kumar Shastri, a Gandhian from 
Bihar, was successful in preaching Hindu-Muslim unity, forming arbitration 
courts and persuading workers to give up toddy and liquor in Titagarh, 
Kankinara and Kamarhati.'* Pandit Jibananda Sarma (Bajpai) who had 
helped Gandhi in Champaran was one of the promoters of the Masons 
Association in Calcutta, although he was un-Gandhian enough to explain 
to the workers the advantages and the necessity of going on strike.'* More 
representative of Gandhian ideals was Swami Dinananda who had been 
invited by the Titagarh mill workers to help them form a union. He urged 
the workers to wear khadi and subscribe to the Angora (Khilafat) Fund. 
In another meeting held a few days later he cautioned workers on the 
necessity of going on strike and urged them to form unions instead. From 
the same platform, Profulla Nath Bannerjee who was secretary of the 24 
Parganas District Congress Committee, ‘exhorted them (the workers) to 
wear khaddar and to take up charkha, so that they could be self supporting 
in time and they would be able to bid adieu to their miserable condition’. 
Also present in the meeting were Sreemati Kamala Devi and Mahima 
Begum Sahiba of the Nari Karma Mandir (a welfare organisation) who 
pledged support and promised active ‘welfare work’ among the jute mill 
workers." In January 1921, Jawaharlal Nehru, spreading the non-cooper- 
ation message, addressed the Postal Peons’ Union and discussed the, 
‘possibility of using the union against the government’ much to the Govern- 
ment’s alarm.'” 

The fact that nationalist propaganda was taking root among the working 
classes is well attested by the impassioned speech that K.C. Roychowdhury 
made in the Bengal Legislative Council demanding that Government insti- 
tute another enquiry since there was widespread ‘political exploitation of 
Indian Labour’.™ In Roychowdhury’s understanding of things, the impact 
of nationalist politics could only prove detrimental to the cause of Indian 
workers, besides spreading confusion. He cited the example of jute mill 
workers of Baranagore and Rishra who courted arrest in December 1921. 
Questioned by the magistrate they told him that ‘they did not know what 
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was “hartal” or “Swaraj” but they were not afraid of jail." But even 
Roychowdhury was forced to admit that among Indian workmen ‘there is a 
new consciousness of self-respect—a new spirit of comradeship . . . is in 
evidence . . . this rising spirit which did not exist before in the same degree 
as it is now, is responsible for resentment and even retaliation against ill 
treatmeént, abuse or assault’. 

The nationalists were also responsible for convening the first Bengal 
Labour Conference in Calcutta in an attempt to organise all the unions 
under one association. A preliminary meeting was held on 14 April 1921 
attended by prominent leaders like J.N. Roy, C.R. Das, N.C. Sen, S.N. 
Haldar, H. Chaudhury, Erfan Ali and Mohammad Daud. Also participating 
were a large number of sardars from the local mills as well as the secretaries of 
numerous labour unions. The draft constitution of the forthcoming confer- 
ence was discussed.'" The actual conference was inaugurated a few days 
later on 17 April in the hall of the Indian Association, and proved to be a 
well-organised affair. Among those present were C.R. Das, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, N.C. Sen, Syed Erfan Ali, Moulvi Hakim Rahat Hussain, 
Babu Padam Raj Jain, Moulana Shaib Ahmed Osmani, F.D. Ahmed 
Babu, Baldeo Krishna Burman, Sambal Das, K. Chowdhury and Hakim 
Golam Rasul. Delegates from the labour unions of Jamshedpur, Kashipur, 
Barrackpur, Ghoosery, Kankinara, Jagaddal, Ichhapur, Bally, Champdany, 
Garden Reach, Calcutta tramway, Calcutta taxi drivers, pressmen and 
Burn & Co. were also present. Representatives from the mill areas of 
Hajeenagar, Gouripur, Rajganj, Bhatpara, Rishra, Telipara, Kharda, 
Sakrail, Titagarh, Birjnala, Manikpur, Chitrigunj, Budge-Budge, Kalipara, 
Uluberia, Bouria, Kamarhati, Allambazar and Shibpur also attended the 
meeting. A message from C.F. Andrews was read out. It is important to 
note -that copies of the draft constitution were circulated in four languages— 
Urdu, Hindi, English and Bengali. Clearly, an attempt was being made by 
the organisers to reach out to the working classes. M. Mohsin, the pro- 
visional secretary spoke of the necessity of forming a Federation because 
‘of the very serious affairs in the mill areas . . . (where) the greed of the 
capitalist has gone far beyond the limits of any consideration’.'” 

Mukunda Lal Sarkar, a clerk who was active in union activities was 
responsible for holding another such conference (though on a much smaller 
scale) in 1922.'" The Second Bengal Labour Conference organised in 1923 
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was held with even greater fanfare. This time the conference was held at ` 
Kankinara on the Hooghly river in the 24 Parganas district, 22 miles from 
Calcutta in the heart of industrial Bengal. Arrangements were made for 
8,000 persons. On the first day C.R. Das proposed Shyamsundar Chakra- 
varti to the Chair; he made a remarkably moderate speech urging that 
since strikes resulted in ‘disorganization and demoralization of labour’ they 
should ‘never be resorted to light heartedly’. Bi Amman, mother of the Ali 
Brothers and Srimati Kamala Debi aiso addressed the conference. The 
next day’s proceedings in the hands of K.C. Roychowdhury were more 
professionally conducted and concrete resolutions demanding provident 
fund, gratuity, holidays with full pay, better housing, education facilities 
and proper khoraki for ‘enforced idleness’ were put forward.' 

Clearly the Bengal Labour Conferences had got a fillip from the decision 
by the Congress to support the All India Trade Union Congress in 1920. 
There may have been factional reasons for organising such conferences 
too.'* But these attempts, however nebulous, certainly made an impact on 
the striking workers of the day and were responsible for the hesitant 
articulation of at least some of their demands to make their living and 
working conditions better. More generally, R.N. Gilchrist, came to the 
same conclusion, even though his language betrays his bias. He wrote 
‘labour has been irritated to action by inflammatory speeches, fair promises 
never likely to be fulfilled and racial animosities . . . . Yet the campaign of 
Non-Cooperation left definite traces, which are likely to have important 
issues in the future’. 


vil 


In this section we presenta case study of railwaymen in the light of some of 
the themes discussed in the earlier sections. Colonial railwaymen were 
among one of the most active participants in the strikes of this period. As 
early as 1920, an All India Railwaymen’s Conference was planned in 
Bombay, ‘with a view to provide a central organization to enable the 
railwaymen in India to make known their needs and grievances to the 
railway authorities and get them redressed’.'” A mass meeting of railway- 
men at Jhansi decided to send a cable to the Secretary of State for India 
‘urging the grave necessity of a concession of an all-round increment of 75 
per cent on pre-war wages and the immediate appointment of a commission 
to investigate the claims and conditions of service of railway workmen’.'* 
In Bengal there were numerous strikes on the loco-running, traffic and 
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mechanical departments of the railways. Calcutta was the headquarters of 
many railway unions throughout Bengal.’ The most famous strike of this 
period was the Assam—Bengal Railway strike in sympathy with the tea 
garden workers who had collected in Chandpur and were the victims of 
assault by armed guards at the instigation of the Government. Nationalists 
like J.M. Sengupta and C.R. Das were involved, though at first only 
reluctantly.” In this section we will examine a two month strike in the 
Lilooah Workshops near the vicinity of Calcutta as a remarkable example 
of workmen combining and fighting the authorities for basic rights of the 
railwaymen. 

The workers in the Lilooah Workshop first went on strike at the end of 
July 1919." Though they were forced to join back unconditionally and lost 
their wages for the strike period, the authorities granted them a wage 
increase—probably to discourage further ‘unrest’. They again stopped 
work in February 1921 demanding a 75 per cent hike in wages. More than 
8,000 workers were involved.” Taking the cue, the workers in the carriage 
and wagon departments also stopped work (the ABP reported it is a 
‘contagion’ spreading in Howrah). Although there is no evidence of any 
formal union being formed, the charter of demands that the workers sent 
to the railway authorities reflects a remarkable degree of awareness and 
cohesiveness among the workers. Their demands were drawn up at a 
largely attended meeting at Pilkhana, Howrah. Besides asking for an 
increase in wages, the workers demanded, (a) Sundays and gazetted holidays 
be given off to the workers with full pay, (b) one month’s privilege leave 
with full pay for a year of continuous service, (c) payment of full wages 
during sickness, (d) daily wages be instituted in place of payment on piece- 
work basis, and past work be counted as continuous service, (e) each 
worker after he completes six months be given the benefit of the Provident 
Fund Scheme, (f) after five years service, all workers should be made 
permanent, (g) all workers be issued with service books like clerks to 
record their transfers and (k) if there is an accident during duty, the 
Company would have to pay for all the medical charges besides the full 
wages to the worker. If the worker was crippled, the Company would have 
to pay maintenance for life.'* 

Meanwhile, independently the Eastern Indian Railway Association 
threatened a strike of all its branches on 28 February. A huge meeting was 
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held in Howrah for this purpose which the Lilooah Workshop strikers also 
attended. The President and Secretary of the Railway Workmen’s Associ- 
ation T.E. Martin and E. Jones (who were Anglo-Indians), addressed the 
workers on the issue of the Government’s ‘recalcitrance’. C.R. Das, who also 
addressed the workers noted that ‘present [sic], was the most momentous 
time’ and that they ‘should stand firm to a cause’-—which was.fighting for 
their betterment.'* The strike was ‘postponed, however, because the Anglo- 
Indians withdrew support on the basis that the ‘Indian element’ was ‘inject- 
ing politics’ into the labour movement.” Traditionally, because of the 
closeness of race the Anglo-Indians were employed by the British in the 
better paying jobs in the railways. It is, therefore, not surprising that a 
potential for conflict between them and other workers existed. In this case 
the Anglo-Indians wanted to steer clear of nationalist politics since it was 
so vociferously anti-British. 

When word reached the Lilooah men that the strike had been called off 
on 28 February the impression they gained was that they had been ‘left in 
the lurch’.'* A meeting was held at Howrah Maidan and in the words of the 
newspaper reporting the event, 


when it became known that the general strike was not to take place, a 
mob of about 500 men accompanied by about as many local badmashes, 
assembled in the Howrah railway yard and on the Bamungachi bridge. 
They interrupted the train service by tampering with the signals and 
refused to allow the signal lamps to be lit.'® 


They attacked commuters, seeing them as strike breakers” and the follow- 
ing day attempts were made to derail trains."' Once again the Lilooah 
workers were joined in solidarity by the workers of the sorting yard and the 
carriage department of Howrah.” In the evening of the second day the 
“workers met again, at Pilkhana Maidan and some restraint prevailed as it 
was decided that they would not resort to violence till 5 March—the day to 
which the strike had been postponed by the Railway Workmen’s Association. 
But as the ABP correspondent noticed, ‘there were several men who did 
not like to follow the resolution’.*” On the fifth day, another meeting was 
held at Pilkhana Maidan, which was presided by Saadat Ali and, according 
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"| ABP. 2 March 1921. 

2 Ibid 

WY Ibid, 
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to the ABP, ‘several members of the Khilafat Committee’.™ It is interest- 
ing, that these people distanced themselves from the anti-British nationalists 
and publicly disclaimed any connection with the Khilafat movement. 
Attempts were made to take over the strike and it was claimed that Hakim 
Saadat Ali, President of the Howrah Labour Union was conducting the 
strike. It was claimed for Saadat Ali that, ‘he wields great influence for 
years with the working class of the locality owing to his grey hairs, un- 
assuming manners, transparent honesty and unstinted patriotism’. The 
other speakers present were M. Mohsin, Maulana Shaikh Ahmed Osmani, 
editor of the Urdu daily Dour-e-Jadid, Mujibur Rahman, a member of the 
Howrah Bar and Abbas Ali, the secretary of the Union.’ In the same 
meeting, 


resolutions were passed urging the separation between Indians and 
Europeans (i.e. between the Indian and Anglo-Indian members of the 
union) on the ground of race hatred and demanding redress of their 
grievances viz. increase of 75 per cent of their wages and granting of 
leave . . . or they would not resume work.™ 


Whatever the claims made by the Union, it obviously stepped in only after 
the workers had decided to strike independently. 

As the strike progressed and the Railway Company showed no signs of 
relenting, batches of men started joining work.” The striking workers, 
finding that they were loosing control over the situation, resorted to 
violence. Clerks in the railway offices were prevented from going to work, 
and the strikers were seen loitering around all day with ‘lathies in hand’. 
Finally, the Howrah District Magistrate had to ban meetings and the 
carrying of lathis.'’” But the workers did not give up so easily. Initially they 
tried to enforce a withdrawal of essential services by discouraging the 
baburchis (cooks) and khansamas(bearers) of the Company officials from 
serving their employers. Frequently these cooks were attacked in the 
Howrah hat (market) where they came to shop in the mornings. One 
such Nepali servant was abused for ‘serving a Sahib’.“' By another method 


4 ABP, 5 March 1921. 

™ Letter by M. Mohsin to ABP, 9 March 1921. 

™ ABP, 5 March 1921 

©? ABP, 15 March 1921 

' ABP, 16 March 1921, 

' ABP, 17 March 1921. 

“© ABP, 19 March 1921. 

5! ABP, 31 March 1921. It is interesting that ın the same period, similar attempts at 
withdrawal of essential services, the ‘nai-dhobi’ bandh were tried out by the Awadh peasants 
against the zamindars For details see, Gyan Pandey, ‘Peasant Revolt and Indian Nationalism: 
The Peasant Movement ın Awadh 1919-22’, in Ranajit Guha, ed , Subaltern Studies 1, Delhi, 
1982, p 157 
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loyalists were ‘seized and hauled’ before a workers’ panchayat, where ‘they 
were fined and warned not to attend to their work’.'@ 

Finally the strike was brought to a conclusion through the intervention of 
C.F. Andrews. Privately he was of the opinion (as he stated in a letter to 
Rabindranath Tagore) that the railway strikes, ‘have been entirely due to 
the ferment of the Non-Cooperation movement and are one of its bad 
effects’. Andrews was at this time in hospital incapacitated with choleric 
diarrhoea. It is worth noting that the discussions that Andrews had for 
ending the strike were not with the leaders of the Howrah Labour Union, 
who claimed to be leading the strike, but with a head mustry (reports do not 
mention his name), probably the popularly chosen leader of the workers. 
The same afternoon, much agairst the doctor’s wishes, Andrews addressed 
a large gathering of workers in the Howrah Maidan where he appealed to 
them to join work and promised that he would represent them before the 
Railway Board in Simla. Although the workers were moved by Andrews’ 
concern for them, 


they asked . . . that he might obtain in writing from the employers any 
points which the employers in Calcutta could settle. They further told 
Mr. Andrews in the meeting that they would meet hiin today in the 
maidan at 5 p.m. and decide at that meeting whether they would go 
back to work the next day or not.” 


Clearly the workers wanted to retain their own autonomy. 

Andrews had a meeting with Kenrick, Superintendent of the Lilooah 
Workshop,“ but was so exhausted by the evening that he was unable to 
speak directly to the workers and instead had to communicate through M. 
Mohsin, a member of the Howrah Labour Union. The same evening in the 
presence of Andrews, Mohsin announced to the workers that the railway 
authorities had made small concessions and it would be better to resume 
work. He promised that Andrews would pursue the matter of sick pay and 
gratuity which had not been granted. The other leaders of the Howrah 
Labour Union also urged the workers, ‘to go back quietly’. The ABP 
correspondent noted that the workers appeared pleased with the outcome 
and terminated the meeting with shouts of Andrews Saheb ki Jai and 
Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai. The following terms were conceded by the author- 
ities: (a) Provident Fund Scheme for all those who had put in three years 
service and did not draw a salary of less than Rs. 15 a month, (b) there was 
to be no victimisation of the workers, (c) piece work was made optional, 


“2 ABP, 27 March 1921. 

1 Tinker, The Ordeal of Love, p. 180. 
1 ABP, 31 March 1921. 

4S Ibid. 
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(d) gazetted holidays previously promised were now granted. The Lilooah 
workers returned to work enthusiastically from 1 April 1921.” 


VIU 


The aim of this essay has been to chronicle working class initiative in the 
strikes which swept the Greater Calcutta region in the period 1918-24. It 
has also been argued that although the genesis of the strikes was independent 
(due to the impact of the First World War), the Khilafat-Non-Cooperation 
movement had a profound impact on the workers. The activity of the 
workers go a long way in overturning many established notions of sardari 
and outsider influence. The most'remarkable feature of this period has 
been the innovative ways (panchayat, social boycott) in which workers 
sought to maintain discipline in their ranks during strikes. On the surface 
these strikes seem like the defence of existing rights by workers, but clearly 
they were-something more. By willing themselves to action the workers 
created an atmosphere of solidarity which became the background to the 
battles that the working class in the Greater Calcutta region fought in the 
late 1920s and the 1930s. 


“6 ABP, 1 Apnl 1921. 
“7 ABP,2 Apnl 1921. 
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Introduction 


Modern technology has detached agriculture from its traditional moorings, 
in particular from its close association with geography and the seasons. 
Motor traction, fertilisers, pesticides, biotechnology, the exploitation of 
subsurface acquifers and accurate monsoon forecasting have enabled man 
to break the shackles which the terrain and climate imposed‘on the choice 
and timing of crops. Rice is now not only grown in western India—something 
inconceivable a century ago—but also gives yields which compare favour- 
ably with those in eastern India. Hybrids have also telescoped agricultural 
time and the traditional agricultural calendar. It has been a veritable 
conquest over nature, the antecedents of which can perhaps be traced to the 
neolithic past, when man first learnt the science of growing his own food. 

Until modern times, however, technological changes were few and far 
between. New technology was absorbed gradually over several decades, 
and sometimes even centuries, as it entailed wide-ranging adaptation in 
several interrelated spheres. Marc Bloch described old agrarian regimes as 
interlocking systems, where it was difficult to axe one part without destroy- 
ing the whole.' Technology was organic in nature and deeply imbricated in 
ecology and society; it was not neatly packaged, as it is today, offsetting 
adaptations in related spheres. Agriculture was then straitjacketed by the 
terrain and the seasons. 

This essay is concerned with traditional agriculture, although it studiously 
avoids issues relating to agricultural technology, which is a subject in its 
own right. There is possibly an element of a-historicity or timelessness 


' Marc Bloch, French Rural History (translated by Janet Sondheimer}, London, 1966, 
p. 214, 
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implicit in the use of the word ‘traditional’ for our quest of the ‘traditional’ 
keeps taking us further back in time. This essay, then, is addressed to what 
Fernand Braudel has immortalised as the ‘longue duree’, ‘a history whose 
passage is almost imperceptible . . . a history in which all change is slow, a 
history of constant repetition, ever-recurring cycles . . . the story of man’s 
contact with the inanimate’.’ 


The Terrain 
The Hill Tracts 


The old undivided’ districts of Shahabad and Gaya lay between the river 
Ganges and the Chotanagpur. plateau. This juxtaposition determined 
their geography and also shaped the pattern of land use and agricultural 
practices. The southern portions of these districts comprised the outer 
fringes of the relatively thinly populated Chotanagpur plateau. One fifth 
of the area of Shahabad was occupied by the Kaimur Hills.‘ The Kaimur 
hills are not high, and their boundaries are irregular, deeply indented in 
some places by narrow recesses or glens. These glens are of the most 
picturesque but savage grandeur, being surrounded by rocky walls, with 
their base fringed with woods.* The tract was densely wooded in the 
nineteenth century, abounding with wild animals and birds.‘ In contrast to 
its grand, steep boundary hills, the tableland comprised detached hills of 
comparatively little elevation and, therefore, had roads of tolerably easy 
access even at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The greater part of 
the space between these smaller hills consisted of undulating lands. These 
were in some places filled with rocks and stones, and unfit for cultivation; 
but in many places it very much resembled the red soil region of Karnataka, 
and was cultivated with wheat, barley and mustard, very often after culti- 
vating a crop of bhadoi. Francis Buchanan, a remarkable and perceptive 
scholar-official who toured the region extensively in the early nineteenth 
century, however, bemoaned the fact that these swell lands were for the 


2? F Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip H 
(translated by Sian Reynolds, 1978) Vol I, Preface to the first edition. p. 20. 

\ The oid Shahabad distnct is presently divided into the districts of Bhojpur and Sasaram. 
The district of Gaya now comprises Nawadah, Jehanabad, Aurangabad and Gaya. 

* Census of India, 1911, Vol. V. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Sikkim, by L.S.S. O'Malley. 
Calcutta, 1913, p. 19. 

* Francis Buchanan, An Account of the District of Shahabad in 1812-13, New Delhi, 1986, 
p. 8 

é The pink-headed duck (Rhodonessa Caryophyllacea) known locally as ‘Lal Sur’, which 
became extinet after 1935, was described by Hunter as one of the more common birds of the 
area. W.W Hunter. A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XII. Districts of Gaya and Shaha- 
bad, London, 1877, p 180 Salim Al & S Dillon Ripley, A Pictorial Guide to the Birds of the 
Indian Subcontinent, BNHS, Centenary Publication, 1983, p. 80. 
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most part neglected, the chief attention of the highlanders being paid to the 
cultivation of some very narrow valleys that wound through the swelling 
grounds, and although seldom above 100 yards wide, ran to considerable 
length. These valleys contained numerous springs of water, which made 
them admirably suited for rice, which they produced luxuriously with 
no trouble of cultivation. Buchanan remarked that although 75 per cent of 
the whole cultivation on the tableland consisted of this description of land, 
the whole extent was trifling.’ 

Southern Gaya, similarly, had a number of ridges and spurs projecting 
from the Chotanagpur plateau, as well as semi-detached ridges and isolated 
peaks that rose abruptly from the level plain and spread to form irregular 
links between the ridges. These low ranges struck northeastward, until 
they reached the Ganges in Monghyr district.” The Barabar hills and the 
Rajagriha hills formed the two major clusters in the district. These hills 
were almost barren and conspicuous by their nakedness even at the time of 
Buchanan’s rambles. Further south, however, the hills were not so hideous. 
There they were extensively forested, the precipices covered with trees and 
bamboos and although they did not have the great dimensions of the 
Kaimur hills in Shahabad, Hunter and O’Malley described a wide variety 
of fauna and flora in this tract.’ The cropping pattern in the forested and 
highland region of Gaya was broadly similar to that in southern Shahabad. 
Only a small proportion of the area was cultivated. Rice was grown in areas 
of assured water supply. The remaining agriculture mostly consisted of 
bhadoi followed by rabi. 

The elevation of the hills was not considerable and rarely exceeded 
1500 ft. The Grand Trunk Road, which traversed the districts from east to 
west, very roughly divided the hilly southern parts of the district from the 
flat flood plains adjoining the river Ganges to the north. The hills attained 
their maximum elevation towards the south and the undulation became 
more gentle as they approached the plains on the north. The flood plains, 
however, were not quite so flat, sloping rather sharply towards the Ganges. 
The average slope of the country to twenty miles of Gaya town was six feet, 
and north of that two feet per mile.” 

The revolution in communications which metalled roads and the railways 
induced in the north practically bypassed the southern hill tracts. These 


7 Buchanan, Shahabad, p 11. 

* L.S.S. O'Malley, Bengal, Brhar, Orissa & Sikkim, New Delhi, 1979 (first published 
1927), pp. 21-34. 

° Francis Buchanan, An Account of the District of Behar and Patna, 1811-12, New Delhi, 
1986, p. 8. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, p. 28. The presence of the Great Indian 
Bustard and the Siberian Crane are recorded in L.S S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, 
Gaya, Calcutta, 1906, pp. 14-15 

® Final Report on Survey and Settlement of Tikan Ward Estate, the Govt. Estates and the 
Belkhara Mahal in Gaya Dntnct (1893-98) by C.J. Stevenson—Moore, Calcutta, 1898, p. 2. 
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were the true ‘famine tracts’, where the administration could rarely pen- 
etrate even if it wanted to in times of distress. The poor people here were- 
dependent upon forest produce in the best of times to supplement their 
diet, and in times of distress they had to perforce fall back almost exclusively 
upon these products." 


The Rice Bowl 


The lowlying flood plains between the hill tracts and the Ganges constituted 
the rice bowl of a primarily rice based agricultural economy. Winter rice 
was the chief crop, and whatever area shown as rabi in this ecological niche 
consisted mainly of paira rabi crops—mainly khesari and gram—which 
were sown in the stubble of the standing rice just before the hathia rains set 
in. The semi-diara tracts however were islands of rabi in this flood plain, 
their cropping pgttern resembling that of areas of dry agriculture in that it 
comprised a crop of bhadoi followed by rabi. 


Drainage 


The line of drainage in Gaya was from south to north, and in Shahabad 
from the southeast to the west and north. Rivulets, with their source in the 
Chotanagpur tableland, followed the line of drainage. The district of Gaya 
was consequently divided into a number of parallel strips running north to 
south, separated by some eight wide rivers: the Punpun, Morhar, Phalgu, 
Dhadhar, Tilaiya, Dhanarjay, Khuri and Sakri. These rivers were frequently 
divided into two or more streams running in approximately the same 
parallel direction from the south to north, and emptying into the river 
Ganges. The river Sone, which formed a natural divide between the two 
districts, also followed the same south to north line of drainage. 

Each of these parallel strips was higher in the centre and sloped down on 
each side to the river, so that a section of the district from east to west 
represented a series of undulations each separated by a river: 


TANR TANR TANR 


RIVER RIVER 


! Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, January 1869, No. 262, ibid., June 1869, No. 157, 
‘A’ Senes. Bengal Agriculture (Famine) Proceedings, March 1897, Nos. 194-205, ‘A’ Senes 
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These rivers had wide sandy beds which were nearly dry during the 
greater portion of the year. In flood time they were full, and were frequently 
deep with dangerous torrents but, owing to the rapid slope of the district 
from south to north, the water was carried off very quickly, and these 
floods rarely lasted for more than a few days.” 


Water Harvesting 


If the flood waters were rapidly carried off on account of the northward 
slope, so was rain water. The region has a stiff clayey soil which, on 
account of this northward slope, would not normally have absorbed mon- 
soonal precipitation had it not been for remarkable indigenous water 
harvesting structures made possible by this peculiar topography. 

‘To a ryot of Eastern Bengal’, remarked L.S.S. O’Malley, ‘the country 
would seem utterly unsuitable for rice cultivation, both from the nature of 
the surface and the comparative scantiness of rain fall’... George A. 
Grierson, one time Collector of Gaya and an ethnologist in his own right, 
also remarked that but for the indigenous system of irrigation the district 
would have ‘been entirely a dry and barren plain’.“ Grierson’s remark may 
seem exaggerated, but rice cultivation is impossible without copious watering 
in critical operations. 

The central portion of the parallel strips of land, called tanr land, was too 
high for artificial irrigation to reach, and depended for its moisture on the 
rainfall, which had a tendency to flow off rapidly as tanr watersheds sloped 
strongly east and west to the rivers on each of the parallel strips. A series of 
low retaining walls were, therefore, built across the line of drainage, 
connected by other banks running north and south, to trap the rain water. 
The main embankment, called gherawa, was about four feet high, and 
` enclosed a considerable area, say 50 acres. This area was again split into 
minor embankments called genra, enclosing a space of about an acre and 
within these again kiaris or als retained the water of each plot. The 
whole system went by the name genrabandi and was aptly described as 
resembling an enormous, albeit irregular and untidy, chessboard. The 
peculiar demands of irrigated paddy cultivation also imposed limits on 
the size and shape of plots. Small differences in level can have disastrous 
effects on the efficient distribution of water, and therefore in most 
traditional wet rice landscapes, such as those of South China and South 
Bihar, the boundaries of the fields closely follow contours that would be 
imperceptible to the dryland farmer. The fields are also, on average, much 
smaller than those found in areas of dryland farming, and more stable in 


2 George A Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, Calcutta, 1893, pp. 51-52 
© O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya. p. 120 
H Gnerson, Notes on the District of Gaya. p 60. 
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size and shape, being relatively less responsive to social pressures deriving 
from partition, sale, etc.” 

The moisture obtained through genrabandi in tanr lands was insufficient 
for rice, and tanr lands therefore grew only bhadoi and rabi crops. Practically 
all the bhadoi crop outside the semi-diara area was grown on these high- 
lands. It was the portion of the parallel strips nearer the rivers and at a 
lower elevation that was rice-growing (dhanhar): This portion was served 
by the remarkable pyne and ahar water harvesting structures known as 
gilandazi. The pyne was an artificial channel drawn from the outside of a 
river bed, where the current was strong, at an elevation higher than that of 
the village or villages through which it passed. 





Pynes were of variable size and length. A small pyne irrigating a single 
village was called khaspyne. Some were as much as 10, 12 or even 20 miles 
in length, and irrigated hundreds of villages. The largest pynes, like the 
Barki pyne on the estate of the Raja of Maksudpur” that fed a number of 
distributaries and irrigated many thousand acres, were known as dasiain 
pynes, literally pynes with ten branches. Smaller channels taking off from 
the main pyne were called bhoklas, while the smallest channels that led 
into the fields were known as karhas. Where the level of the water in the 
pyne or bhokla was below that of the fields on either side, the water was 
raised by some of the artificial means in use, such as the lath kunri (lever 
and bucket) and chanr or sair (water bucket). 

During the rainy season, from July to September, the pynes were full 
and flowed well, but as the rains ceased and the rivers dried up, the water 
had to be led into the pyne by means of training works known as derhiain 
or baluain. If there was no rain at the time of the hathiya nakshatra, a 
sudden activity was seen in the rivers. Training works were vigorously 
pushed on at the heads of the pynes to try and lead every drop of water left 


'S J. Needham. Science and Civilization in China, Vol VI. Biology and Biological Tech- 
nology. Part H, Agriculture, by Francesca Bray (OUP. 1981), Section 41. pp. 106-107. 

* The Barki pyne took off from the Phalgu and ran nearly 6 miles north-east. with many 
large and small distnbutanes taking water from it and capable of supplying a large area with 
water Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, January 1908. Nos 103-106, ‘A’ senes. p 2 
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in the beds of the rivers into the pynes. Bandhs were also erected at 
customary places to block up what water there was to give a head into the 
pyne.” 

Pynes and ahars were constructed, repaired and maintained at the cost 
of all the villages irrigated. A headman of one of the proprietors, generally 
of the zamindar who owned the largest number of villages benefited, made 
an estimate of the cost and apportioned it. The proprietors contributed the 
allotted amount, and the work was finished under the supervision of this 
headman. Petty repairs were done by the cultivators themselves. In the 
case of a dasiain pyne there was always an arrangement among the land- 
owners for the distribution of water conveyed by it which was called 
parabandi. Each village had its turn for taking water on certain hours of a 
day. A celebrated register of distribution, the lal bahi, prepared by the 
former owners of the Tikari Raj, contained parabandi arrangements of the 
principal pynes on this sprawling estate. 

Although fields bordering on the pyne were also watered directly from 
it, since all the rivers issuing from the Chotanagpur plateau were dry for 
the major portion of the year—the river Punpun being the exception— 
pynes alone were not sufficient for irrigation purposes. The pyne conse- 
quently frequently ended in an ahar or reservoir, embanked on all sides in 
which water was stored for critical periods. The bottom of the ahar was 
higher than the land it was supposed to irrigate. When irrigation was 
required, the embankment was cut and the water descended by gravitation. 

While pynes generally led to ahars, there were ahars which were not 
connected to pynes at all and which tapped rain water directly. Ahars were 
almost always rectangular in shape, with embankments raised on three 
sides of the rectangle, while the fourth side was left open for the drainage 
to enter. Owing to the slope of the land, the highest embankment (the pith 
or back) was usually on the north, and this embankment generally ran east 
and west. Embankments known as alang projected southwards from the 
main embankment, diminishing in height as they proceeded, according to 
the ground level. If the ahar was built on a drainage rivulet or pyne, 
thereby receiving the drainage of a larger area than its own, there was a 
spill or weir passing off surplus water, generally to another ahar further 
north. : 

In smaller ahars, where the quantity of water banked up was not great, it 
was generally sufficient to cut a narrow passage through the eastern bank 
of the deepest spot to draw off the water as required. If the mass of water 
was greater, a half-pipe, formed out of the trunk of a palm tree and known 
as a donga, was let into the bank to protect it from excessive erosion. 
Ahars were often of great size, the largest irrigating about 1,000 acres, and 
in the case of very big ahars, a masonry dam was often built into the 
bottom of the main embankment (the ‘pith’). 


? O'Malley. Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya. pp 127-28 
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When water was needed to irrigate the lands to the east or west on the 
same or higher level, it was lifted by one of the methods for raising water 
into a channel on a higher level through which it flowed into the fields to be 
watered. 

The two chief occasions on which water was drawn off the pynes and 
ahars were when the paddy was to be transplanted, and during the second 
flooding of the rice fields during the hathiya nakshatra, following which 
spring crops were sown in the bed (pet or belly) of the ahar, called 
rubiduba."* 

Two features of the pyne and ahar irrigation systems must be understood 
for these features critically affected the evolution of this system during the 
period under study. First, most of these systems, from their very nature, 
were extensive and a large proportion of them served more than one 
village.” Second, the system required constant maintenance for the pyne, 
and more especially the entrance thereto, rapidly silted up and the supply 
of water could thus be entirely cut off or very much restricted.” 

The origins of the ‘pyne and ahar’ system, collectively known as gilandazi, 
are clouded in antiquity. It has been suggested that this system was already 
well in place during the time of the jatakas, for there is a reference to 
communally excavated ahars in the kunala Jataka and in Megasthenes’ 
description of Bihar.” This system may well have been in place even as 
early as the days of the Rig Veda.” 

Extensive gilandazi works were described by Francis Buchanan in his 
account of the district of Bihar. 


I now proceed to describe a river called Punpun, which, from the 
number of canals that it supplies with water for irrigation, is of vast 
importance to agriculture. For this purpose, indeed, some of its tributary 
streams would appear, since the time of Major Rennell’s survey, to have 
been entirely diverted from its channel and have been so much subdivided 
among the fields, that they can no longer be traced to a junction. 


The Phalgu was similarly exploited. In the dry season dams of clay were 
made across it to turn the water upon the fields. In the rainy season the 
numerous branches and canals received an immense torrent that rushed 
down the Phalgu and dispersed it through the country so that it seldom 


* O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya, pp. 129-30 

* Gnerson, Notes on the District of Gaya, pp. 51-60; Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, 
March 1916, Nos. 10-13, ʻA’ senes. 

= Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, January 1908, Nos. 103-106, p. 2. 

2) Nirmal Sengupta, ‘The Indigenous Irngation:Organisation in South Bihar’, The Indian 
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overflowed. The Dhadhar and Dhanarjay were dry on the surface in the 
middle of December, but little canals dug into the sand collected fine 
streams for watering the fields. The Khuri and Sakri and their branches 
were subdivided into various channels which afforded a copious supply of 
water for cultivation.” 

The district of Shahabad did not have such elaborate or extensive gilan- 
dazi works. The land was flatter, (although not dead level) and the channels 
of the rivers were narrower. The Kao, which was about 500 yards wide in 
the middle of its course, was perhaps best suited for irrigation in the district 
but it had not been applied to this use. Reservoirs were however constructed. 
As in Gaya, these were made along gentle declivities, receiving water from 
the catchment area above to supply the rice fields below. The land between 
the reservoirs and the villages, which was usually situated on the highest 
parts, was cultivated with crops which came to maturity in spring.” 

The reservoirs in Shahabad, however, were not well-maintained even at 
the opening of the nineteenth century,” and the harvest was largely a 
gamble on the unpredictable monsoons. The opening of the Sone Canal in 
1873, however, secured agriculture in northern Shahabad to a degree 
which could never be attained in Gaya (except, of course, in the Daudnagar 
and Arwal Thanas which were served by the Patna Canal Branch of the 
Sone Canal system). 


The Sone Canal System 


The Sone Canal Project was first proposed by Colonel Dickens in 1855, but 
fictive operations were commenced in 1869, by the construction of an 
anicut at Dehri-on-Son, about half a mile south of the causeway which 
carried the Grand Trunk Road from Baraon in Gaya to Dehri in Shahabad, 
The weir was 12,500 feet long, 120 feet broad and eight feet above the 
normal level of the river bed. Two main canals, the western and the 
eastern, branched off from the headworks at Dehri, on either side of the 
river Sone. 

The western main canal system was in Shahabad, and aligned with the 
natural drainage of the country which sloped gradually from the southeast 
comer towards the west and north. It had five main branch canals in the 
district—Arrah, Bihea, Dumraon, Buxar and Chausa—with a total length 
of over 300 miles, excluding distributaries and channels leading to the 
fields, The initial expectation was that it would irrigate over one million 


B Buchanan, Behar and Patna, pp. 8, 26-35. 

* Buchanan, Shahabad, pp 11-12, 23-27. Evidence of J.H Toogood, Superintending 
Engineer, Sone Circle, Report of the Indian Irngation Commussion 1901-3, Vol. IV, Evidence, 
Calcutta, 1903, p. 210 

* Buchanan, Shahabad, p 13. 
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acres, * but this turned out to be a gross overestimate. The Indian Irrigation 
Commission found that in fact it irrigated a little less than fifty per cent of 
the expected acreage.” 

The eastern main branch system flowed through the districts of Gaya 
and Patna. The Eastern Main Canal itself was only eight miles long. Its 
main branch however, known as the Patna Canal, was 79 miles in length, of 
which 43 miles lay in the district of Gaya.” The eastern main branch system 
commanded approximately 1,70,000 acres in Gaya, but once again, irrigated 
at most about 50 per cent of the area commanded.” 

The monsoons failed in 1873, but the crops, over a large area in both the 
districts, were saved from famine by the water supplied by the canals which 
were thrown open despite being in an unfinished state. The premature 
admission of water into the canals had the effect of throwing back the final 
completion of the works, as a result of which the canals could be formally 
opened only in mid-1875.” 

The Sone canals had an almost revolutionary impact on agriculture in 
the areas within its catchment area. The initial resistance to the canals was 
broken by the happy coincidence that it was thrown open prematurely in a 
year when there was a major. failure of the crucial Aathiya rains. The 
amazing rescue of drying rice, albeit in a limited area, left a feeling of 
“respect for the canals which might otherwise have taken a long time to 
grow.” 

The Sone canals transformed agriculturally backward thanas like Daud- 
nagar and Arwal in Gaya into fertile rice fields” on the one hand, and 
triggered major shifts in the cropping pattern on the other. Perhaps the 
most remarkable result of canal irrigation was the impetus given by it to the 
cultivation of sugarcane. Before the opening of the canals, the area under 
cane was only 1800 acres in the two districts. The canals had an immediate 
impact on lands adjoining the canals which were rapidly converted into 
sugarcane fields. By 1879 the area under cane had risen to 22,000 acres in 
Shahabad and to 13,000 acres in Gaya by 1884. By the second decade of 
the twentieth century sugarcane acreage touched 40,000 acres in Shahabad 


Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, pp. 170-74 
Report of the Indian Irngation Commission, 1901-3, Calcutta, 1904 
Hunter. Statistical Account of Bengal, pp. 22-23 
O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya, p. 132 The area actually irrigated rose 
gradually from under 30,000 acres in 1893-94 to 56,000 acres in 1914-15. Agricultural Statistics 
of India, 1904-5 to 1920-21. There ıs possibly some connection between the failure of the 
Sone canals to irrigate the area projected, and the spread of rice and sugarcane cultivation, 
both of which, and especially the latter, take much more water than wheat 

~“ Bengal Revenue Administration Report, 1873-74 and 1875-76 

“ Commussioner of Patna to the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal. dated 
29 10 1873 Correspondence Relating to the Famine in Bengal and Bihar from October 1873 
to 31 May 1874 (Cal. 1874). Bengal Revenue Admunistration Report, 1878-79 

X2 Tikari Settlement Report, pp. 3-4 
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and 35,000 acres in Gaya. Since cane was invariably grown in rotation with 
other crops, the land on which cane was actually cultivated may have been 
twice as much.” 

The impact of canal irrigation on foodgrain cropping patterns is intriguing. 
It was originally expected that the Sone canals would lead to a large 
increase in rabi—in particular wheat—cultivation. The long-term result of 
canal irrigation, however, was to intensify the traditional cropping pattern 
which gave pride of place to rice, with a paira—cash—crop being sown in 
the stubble of the ripening rice.” 


The Diara Belt 


The 1873-74 agricultural season showed how the Sone Canal secured 
agriculture in a large portion of Northern Shahabad and Western Gaya, 
making them practically immune to famine. There was, however, a portion 
of northern Shahabad which, although not irrigated, had never been 
dependent on the uncertain monsoons—this was the ‘semi-diara’ belt 
between the Ganges and the main line of the East India Railway covering 
an area of some 400 square miles.* 

The EIR ran along what was believed to be the old bed of the Ganges, 
which had gradually shifted northwards. This area was regularly flooded 
and, except for the villages and fields situated on the highest spots, usually 
confined under water for four months. ‘Although it produces no rice or 
sugareane’, remarked Francis Buchanan, 


this is by far the most reliable part of the district, for the crops never fail. 
The river deposits a fine mould, and scarcely ever covers a field with 
sand . . . when it retires, the country gets a very slight ploughing and is 
sown with wheat, barley, peas . . . which, without weeding, manure or 
any other expense, produce with very great luxuriance, provided there 
is rain towards the end of October, to facilitate the ploughing. If this 
rain should be wanting the crop may be a fourth less than when it assists 
the farmer’s labour . . . . In the commencement of the rainy season it is 
usual to sow this land with maize or janera: if the floods rise high, these 
are entirely lost; but then the following spring crops are uncommonly, 
rich. On such fields as the floods do not reach, and sometimes, as in the 
year 1813, they cover only a small portion, the maize and janera are 
very productive and make ample compensation for the scantiness of the 
spring crops that follow.* 


$ Bengal Revenue Administrauon Report, 1879-90. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, 
Gaya, p. 112 Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Vol. IV, p 210 

* Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-3, Vol. IV, pp. 210-20 

“ Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of Shakabad, 
1907-16, by J.A. Hubback , Patna, 1928, pp. 1-3 

* Buchanan, Shahabad, pp. 13-14. 
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The 1868-69 agricultural year was one of the worst in the six decades 
covered by this study. The monsoons failed and the bhadoi, aghani and rabi 
crops were so poor that near famine conditions prevailed in the two 
districts. The semi-diara belt south of the Ganges, however, yielded a 
12-14 anna maize crop in the bhadoi, which was exported to the north- 
western provinces. The following rabi crop was also excellent.” 

The rains in 1867, on the other hand, were excessive, being above the 
annual average by about 50 per cent, and both the Ganges and the Sone 
were in flood that year, destroying the janera crop. Mr. H.W. Alexander, 
Collector of Gaya, echoing what Buchanan had observed over 50 years 
earlier, remarked: 


the lands near the river sown with this crop are always liable to be 
flooded and are moreover sown with the full knowledge of this risk; 
should they escape a flood in any year, a full harvest is reaped; should 
they be destroyed the land is rendered by the flooding more rich and 
fertile for the ensuing rubee crop. No crops could look finer than do the 
rubee crops now on the very lands which a few months ago were under 
water . . . thus the gains on the rubee almost compensate for the loss to 
the Bhadoi.* 


The annual flooding of the Ganges differed in two crucial respects from 
the floods caused by the various rivers which had their origin in the 
Chotanagpur Plateau and emptied into the Ganges. First, the Ganges 
deposited a fine mould, adding to the fertility of the area inundated by it as 
described above, and second, the Ganges floods took several weeks to 
recede. The floods caused by the other rivers, including those of the 
Sone,” were of a flash variety on account of the northward slope: Although 
the crops near the banks of the rivers were lost on account of the force of 
the torrent, these floods did not last for more than a few days at most, and 
the crops were generally unaffected.” For the same reason the floods did 


” Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, November 1868, No. 189, ‘A’ Series. 

* Hunter, Stanstical Account of Bengal, p 147. Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, 
August 1867, No. 72; March 1868, No. 114, ‘A’ senes 

* The Sone was very flood-prone. There were serious floods in 1864, 1867, 1869, 1870, 
1876, 1884, 1888, 1892, 1901, 1906, 1913, 1916 and 1917,onan average once every five years 
between 1860 and 1920. Bihar and Orissa, District Gazetteers, Shahabad, by O'Malley, 
revised edition by J.F.W. James (1924), pp. 83. Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, August 
1869, Nos. 134-135, ‘A’ series. Ibid. , September 1870, Nos. 1121-122. Mr. J. Mc Namara, 
District Engineer of Shahadabad felt that the construction of the E.I.R. mainline increased 
the frequency and intensity of the floods. for the track embankments tampered with the 
natural drainage of the country (Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, March 1868, No 14, ‘A’ 
series) It seems likely that the construction of the Sone Canal reduced the frequency of floods 
by tapping the excess water for irnigaion 

* J. Mc Namara, District Engineer Shahabad to H.W. Alexander, Collector Shahabad in 
Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, March 1868, No. 14, ‘A’ series 
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not generally deposit much mouldy silt, for swiftly flowing rivers carry 
larger particles, such as gravel and sand; however, the belief that the Sone 
(named after the golden sand associated with the river) left a deposit of 
sand which was injurious to crops was probably not justified." 

The annual flooding of the Ganges and the creation of a large semi-diara 
area south of that river derived from the structure of the Ganges river 
system. As the Ganges apptoached the flat country and the sea, it grew in 
width and sluggishness and was inclined to meander and frequently alter its 
course. It is likely that the Ganges flowed much farther to the south in 
historical time, and that the semi-diara area once formed the bed of the 
river.” The northward march appears to have continued between 1860 and 
1920, at least in two large reaches of the river, the adjoining districts of 
Ghazipur and Ballia being chief sufférers. The Ganges deepstream had a 
tendency to change at the end of each rainy season, and the large true diara 
tracts which diluviated on one side of the river and alluviated on the other 
generated administrative problems and boundary disputes which nobody 
was really equipped to handle.* The alluviated diaras were very fertile, and 
cultivation cn them began within a few seasons of their formation. 

In 1862 about 4500 acres of Mouzah Shiupore Diara, originally on the 
left side of the Ganges in Ghazipur, alluviated on the Shahabad side to 
which it was transferred in 1867.“ Khawaspore Mahal; which had been 
permanently settled with the Maharaja of Dumraon during the Permanent 
Settlement and had subsequently diluviated, began to re-form in 1868 and 
during the next ten years 10,000 bigaHs were measured.“ 

In 1867 a large diara tract called Amirpur, including a whole pargana 
and some odd villages comprising 30,279 acres with a revenue of Rs. 37,098, 
was transferred from Ghazipur to ‚Shahabad as the mainstream of the 
Ganges had shifted.* In 1874, however, a small portion of Amirpur diara, 
estate Tika Simaraya, re-formed on the Ghazipur side.” 


“ Ibid. Thus the Sone flood on 18 July 1869, which receded within a few aays, did little 
damage to the bhadoi on ground and ‘improved the land considerably by leaving behind it a 
mouldy deposit’. Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, August 1869, No 135 1/2, ‘A’ series. 
The extensive inundation in 1914 likewise did little damage. Bihar and Onssa, Agriculture ‘A’ 
Proceedings, March 1914, Nos. 56-58. 

2 Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, p. 164, who cites the account of Huientsang 
Francis Buchanan was of the same opinion., Buchanan, Shahabad, p. 26. 

“ Bihar and Onssa Land Revenue Proceedings, September 1917, Nos 1-2, ‘A’ senes 

“ Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, August 1977, Nos. 18-20, ‘A’ senes Ibid., December 
1917, Nos. 1-2, ‘A’ series. 

“ When the Mahal was surveyed in 1846 only 190 bigahs were found. Bengal Land 
Revenue Proceedings, May 1880, Nos. 15-17, ‘B’ senes. 

* Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, p. 164. Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, 
November 1868, Nos. 62-64, ‘A’ series. Bihar and Onssa Land Revenue Proceedings, 
September 1917, Nos. 1-2, ‘A’ series. 

* Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, December 1874. Nos. 35-46, ‘A’ series Ibid , 
December 1875, Nos. 72-79, ‘B’ senes. 
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In 1892 five estates, namely, Shahpur, Palia, Kulharia, Raikishenpalli 
and Sarwanpur, in the Umarpur diara, which were temporarily settled and 
assessed to revenue in the North-west Provinces, were trausferred to 
Shahabad on account of changes in district boundaries caused by diluvion.* In 
1906, 14 villages bearing a revenue of Rs. 4686 were similarly transferred 
from Ballia to Shahabad on account of the northward movement of the 
main-stream of the Ganges.” 


Tenure and Geography 
Bhaoli Tenures 


George Grierson, in his spirited defence of the Bhaoli (Produce Rent) 
system in Gaya, pointed to the organic connection between the huge 
investment in the ‘pyne and ahar’ water harvesting structures and the 
continued prevalence of produce rents. He argued that bhaoli rents were 
almost exclusively confined to those lands which were not capable of 
improvement by the tenant as a small ‘capitalist’, but which required a 
large ‘capitalist’ to make any improvement at all.“ 


In those lands, the amount of the crop depends on the irrigation facil- 
ities. . . . Nowa single irrigation channel . . . benefits thousands, often 
belonging to different villages separated miles apart and it is manifest 
that the expense of creating or maintaining it cannot be borne by any 
single tenant. It must be borne by a capitalist, and the only capitalist 
available is the Landlord. Custom has therefore decreed that the gilan- 
dazi . . . shall be made and maintained by the landlord, each tenant 
paying him his quota of the expense. 

But it is found by experience that if a fixed rent is paid to a landlord 
for this land, the temptation to misappropriate the contributions for 
gilandazi is irresistible, and the irrigation is starved. The agreement is 
therefore so framed that the amount of contribution and the amount of 
rent alike depend on the amount spent by the landlord on gilandazi. 
And as this bears a fixed proportion to the actual produce of the land on 
which it is spent, the contribution and the rent are conveniently contracted 
for by the tenant giving the landlord each year, half, or in some cases 
9/16 of the produce as it is reaped. In this way,if the landlord spends 
a large amount he gets an exceedingly large return for his capital 
invested. This is well known, and every wise landlord in Gaya lays out 
on gilandazi every pice which he can scrape together." 


= Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, October 1902, Nos. 218-221. ‘B` series 
” Ibid., September 1917, Nos 1-2, ‘A` senes. 

© Grierson. Notes on the District of Gaya. p. 68 

“ Ibid.. pp 71-72. 
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Francis Buchanan found that between 75 and 90 per cent of the rent in the 
two districts was paid in kind in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
When revenue settlement operations were conducted some 100 years later, 
Gaya still had over two-thirds of the tenant area under produce-rent, while 
Shahabad now had only 20 per cent. The decline of produce-rent in 
Shahabad, and its persistence in Gaya, was possibly linked to the extension 
of canal irrigation in the former, and the continued dependence on ‘pyne 
and ahar’ irrigation in the latter. Canal irrigation not only secured agricul- 
ture within its catchment area, but was also not dependent on landlords for 
its upkeep. In Arwal thana in Gaya, much of which was protected by the 
eastern branch of the Sone canal, the percentage of the area under produce- 
rent fell sharply from 94 in 1812 to 39 a century later.” 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century about 70 per cent of the 
cultivated area in Gaya was held on bhaoli, the area under bhaoli greatly 
exceeding the area covered by the ‘pyne and ahar’ system. This tenure was 
also popular in lands which for some reason gave very precarious crops. In 
such lands no peasant would engage for it on any other terms, for a failure 
of the crop ensured proportionate relief in rental obligation.* 

In Shahabad, where only about 20 per cent of the tenant area was held 
on produce-rent at the time of the settlement operations, about two-thirds 
of this area was situated in the four backward southern thanas of Karghar, 
Sasaram, Bhabhua and Mohania.* Indeed, at a time when landlords were 
desperately trying to reverse the universal tendency to get produce-rents 
commuted, settlement officers were taken aback by the ‘absolutely un- 
precedented’ action of some landlords who sought to get produce-rents 
commuted to cash rents in these areas.’ The backwardness and insecurity 
of agriculture in this region induced landlords to turn to fixed cash rents to 
stabilise their highly fluctuating annual incomes, whereas in the more 
advanced thanas they sought to reverse the process of commutation en- 
couraged by the secular trend of increase on agricultural prices. They stood 
to lose in a system in which their cash income was fixed while agricultural 
prices rose sharply. 

By the early years of the twentieth century landlords were finding it 
increasingly difficult to maintain ‘pynes and ahars’ in good repair on 
account of the rapid subdivisions of their estates and diminition in their 
incomes. Tenants, moreover, stood to gain by paying a fixed rent in cash, 
even if it was fixed at a relatively high level, at a time when agricultural 
prices showed a secular, long-term increase. The universal trend towards 
commutation of produce-rents was barely kept in check by the need to 


2 Shahabad Settlement Report, p. 110. Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in 
the District of Gaya, 1911-18, by E.L. Tanner, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 89-90. 

5 Tikarı Settlement Report, p. 28. 

“ Shahabad Settlement Report, p. 110. 

* Ibid., p. 92. 
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maintain gilandazi works, wherever these were kept in good repair. THis 
burgeoning movement to commute produce-rents was understandably 
opposed by the landlords, and the first rumble of rural ferment was heard 
in the estates of the Raja Maksudpur towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, and was to culminate in the Kisan Sabha movement in the 1930s.* 


‘Guzashta’ Tenures 


Areas of stable agricultural income requiring little investment had a natural 
propensity for cash rent, as illustrated by the existence of guzashta tenures 
in northern Shahabad. Guzashtadars were tenants who paid fixed cash 
rents which had not been enhanced as far as memory went. A number of 
landlords, with the notable exception of the Dumraon Raj admitted that 
this was indeed so. Hubback, the Settlement Officer of Shahabad, was of 
the opinion that guzashtadars were representatives of khudkasht raiyats of 
the eighteenth century who had succeeded in preserving their rights.” 
According to Francis Buchanan, a judge at Arrah had decided sometime 
before 1812 that their rents could not be enhanced on the expiry of the 
term for which pattas had been granted under the Permanent Settlement 
regulations.* 

What is striking is that the guzashta area coincided with the semi-diara 
area which grew rabi crops, i.e., the area between the E.J.R. mainline and 
the river Ganges. Although only 16.7 per cent of the total tenant area in 
Shahabad was held on fixed cash rent, 93 per cent of this was in the four 
northern thanas of Buxar, Dumraon, Arrah and Shahpur. Indeed, 43 per 
cent of the total tenant area in these four thanas was on fixed cash rent.” 

The argument that ecology determined tenure is not a deterministic one. 
Tenurial relations are social relations mediated by the human agency; they 
are relations of power, of rights, of domination, subordination and of 
hegemony and force; they inevitably involve a struggle of some sort between 
opposing parties, whether muted or hegemonic, or violent, through use of 
force. Tenants in the diara region could take advantage of the extreme 
fertility of the soil, the low production costs, and above all, the constant 
and confusing fluctuations in the land in their cultivating possession, to 
hold large areas at low rates. It is also possible that wheat, the major crop 
in this Rabi tract, was, even in Mughal terms, grown on nagdi. These 
natural advantages, combined with their pugnacity, enabled diara tenants 
to establish hereditary tenure as suggested by the term ‘guzashta’. 


% W Hauser, ‘The Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha 1929-1942—A Study of an Indian 
Peasant Movement’, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1961. Alok Sheel, “The Congress 
and the Rayat A Study of Three Agrarian Movements, 1928-40", M.Phil Thesis, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi, 1980, Chapter IV 

© Shahabad Settlement Report, pp. 69-81. 

~“ Buchanan, Shahabad, p 340. 

* Shahabad Settlement Report, pp 74, 112 
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The guzashtadars waged a bitter battle to establish and cling on to their 
rights. The intransigence of the raiyats of Shahabad occasioned comment 
from the early days of British Rule: 


The raiyats of Shahabad are remarkable for their tricks and refractory 
behaviour, and when the ‘kists’ are demanded, they make various and 
improper excuses and evasions, nor do they attend to the people put 
over them to enforce payment, but frequently beat and drive them away 
.... It is not here, as in Bengal, where a peon, acting by Order, can 
bring a whole Pargana of raiyats before the Collector without the least 
trouble. In this part of the country, and particularly in Shahabad, it is 
very different, for they do not scruple here to oppose an armed force 
sent by Order of Government.“ 


A httle less than three decades later, Francis Buchanan described a 
‘tenantry too high spirited to submit to the most trifling abuse and being 
willing to fight with any one’. This spirited attempt to establish and 
maintain guzashta rights did not, however, go uncontested, as The Land 
Revenue Administration Report of 1877-78, The General Administration 
Report of 1881-82 and the Shahabad Settlement Report clearly indicate. 
Landlords attempted to not only prevent the growth of guzashta rights, but 
also to destroy all those rights currently held. Despite the vehement 
protests of the Dumraon Raj, the settlement operations ensured that a 
very substantial proportion of guzashta tenants were entered in the Revenue 
Records as Sharah Muiyan, or tenants at fixed rates, in the Arrah and 
Buxar subdivisions.” 


The ‘Kamia’ System 


That variations in ecology generated some compulsion for particular tenures 
is also illustrated by the geographical bias of the kamia system of bonded 
labour. Agriculture in the southern hill tracts, precarious at all times, was 
characterised by high seasonality, for only one labour intensive crop was 
generally grown, viz., rice. There are certain crucial labour intensive oper- 
ations in paddy cultivation, such as transplanting, which must be completed 
within a few days. Gyan Prakash has argued that the extreme peaks and 
troughs of labour demand in these southern tracts favoured the creation of 
special bonds between labourers and landlords: the kamia system of bonded 
labour was deeply entrenched in these parts.” 


“JR Hand, Early Enghsh Administration of Bihar, 1781-85, Calcutta, 1894, p. 46. 

*! Buchanan, Shahabad, p 339 

" Bengal Land Revenue Adminstration Report, 1877-78. Shahabad Settlement Report, 
pp 66.71. 76 

“ Gyan Prakash: Bonded Histories: Genealogies of Labour Servitude in Colonial India, 
Cambndge. 1990. pp 29-32. 
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Ties of bondage however constitute a social relationship. They are not 
simply the product of man’s relationship with the inanimate, but are 
essentially a result of man’s interaction with man. There is, therefore, a 
certain contingency about all relationships of subordination and control, 
for though they may be mediated by man’s contact with his physical 
surroundings, they emerge through a process of conflict and historical 
experience.“ While single paddy cultivation may well have created some 
conditions conducive to bondage, it would be naive to conclude that the 
high agricultural seasonality of single paddy cultivation necessarily ‘deter- 
mined’ bondage in any sense. Bonded labour emerged in a variety of 
geographical settings, including the fringes of the Central Indian tribal 
belt, where no rice was grown. The circumstances of bondage clearly 
varied from place to place. 


Agricultural Time 


Agriculture was finely tuned not only to the terrain but also to the rhythms 
of the seasons. The collective wisdom of his forefathers spawned a cos- 
mology which passed to folklore and told the agriculturist when to grow 
what, and the signs that foretold a good harvest or impending disaster. It is 
easy for a historian living in the age of science to describe this cosmology as 
fictitious with little basis in fact. Recent experience,. however, has shown 
that Indian agriculture continues, to a lesser degree perhaps, to be a 
gamble on the monsoons. Agricultural cosmology and associated folklore 
helped hedge the risks inherent in monsoon agriculture in a pre-scientific 
age. The obsession with wind, temperature and sky patterns reflected in 
local folklore perhaps anticipated in a rough and ready rustic fashion the 
wind, temperature and pressure parameters which have recently been 
identified as critical to a scientific forecast of the Indian monsoons.” It 
would, therefore, be a little condescending, to say the least, to regard with 
disdain the peasant’s mentalité which distilled the observations and experi- 
ences of practising agriculturist over millenia. 


“ E P. Thompson,- ‘Eighteenth Century English Society. Class Without Class Struggle?’ 
Social History, 3, 2, 1978 

® The Indian Department of Science and Technology and the Indian Meteorological 
Department have together devised qualitative (parametric) and quantitative (power regression) 
models for predicting the Indian monsoons. Sixteen global and regional parameters have been 
identified, on the basis of data collected since 1951. Six parameters relate to temperature 
(including the El Nino, temperatures in east coastal, central and northern India and the 
northern hemisphere), four parameters relate to pressure, three to wind and two to snow 
cover in the Himalayas and Eurasia. The argument ıs that whenever 60 per cent or more 
parameters were favourable, subsequent rainfall was normal (+/— 10 per cent) on all 
occasions since 1951. Vasant Gowariker, et al., ‘Parametric and Power Regression Models. 
New Approach to Long Range Forecasting of Monsoon Rainfall in India’, Mausam, 1989, 40, 
2. pp. 115-22. 
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The year was popularly divided into three seasons: the hot season (garmi), 
beginning in the month of phagun; the wet season (barsaat), beginning in 
the month of Asarh; and the cold season (jaara), beginning in the month of 
kartik. There were also three harvests in the year. The bhadoi, which 
tapped the early rains, the kharif, the main harvest of rice, and the rabi, 
which matured during the winter. For agricultural purposes, however, it 
was the fine tuning of the seasons from year to year that was of critical 
importance. There were sharp annual variations in the quality of the 
agricultural year, and although traditional water harvesting structures, and 
subsequently the Sone canals, provided a measure of insurance against the 
vagaries of the seasons, it was primarily the quality of the agricultural year 
which determined the quantity of the harvest. 

The critical variable in monsoon agriculture is rain and the seasons were 
almost wholly dependent on rain. Agricultural operations, consequently, 
were in turn contingent on timely rainfall. The average annual precipitation in 
the two districts was just over 40 inches per annum. Deficient rainfall 
resulted in a deficient harvest and a year of monsoon failure was conse- 
quently one of agricultural disaster. However, even in years of average to 
good rainfall it was the distribution, rather than the quantum of rain which 
presaged a good harvest, a fact strikingly demonstrated in 1873-74 and 
1888-89. 

In 1873 rainfall was only marginally deficient in the headquarters and 
Aurangabad subdivisions, and normal in the other two subdivisions. Indeed, 
it is difficult to believe that there could have been such an extensive harvest 
failure in a year of almost normal rainfall. The Aradra rains were delayed, 
but in July there was excessive precipitation amounting to twice that of 
average years, varying from 20 inches in the west to 27 inches in the east of 
the district. In August the rainfall was slightly below normal, but still 
sufficient to maintain the inundations caused in the preceding months. 
Consequently, the autumn crops were seriously injured, and many reser- 
voirs, on which the winter rice depended, burst. The hathiya rains practically 
failed. As a result, although the total annual rainfall was practically normal, 
the bhadoi out-turn was 50 per cent and the aghani less than 40 per cent. 
This pattern was repeated in 1888-89, when the total rainfall was much 
above average, but the bhadoi and rabi yielded only 40 per cent and the 
aghani 50 per cent of the normal out-turn.* 


The Agricultural Calendar 


The agricultural calendar that prevailed in South Bihar was a curious mix 
of solar and lunar movements. The year was divided into 12 months. One 


= O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya, pp. 121-23. 
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month was from one full moon to the next, the time taken by the moon to 
transit across the 27 nakshatras or asterisms of the ecliptic. 

It may seem paradoxical that although the agriculturist followed the 
lunar month, agricultural time was contingent on solar movements. It is the 
position of the sun which shapes the seasons and this seems to have been 
fully recognised. In Western cosmology the ecliptic, or the path the sun, 
the moon and the planets appear to trace through the stars in the sky, is 
divided into 12 zodiacal signs of 30° each. In Indian cosmology, the ecliptic 
was from very early times, divided into 27 Nakshatras.” The nakshatras are 
not of equal length, for the sun takes between 308 and 336 hours to transit 
through a nakshatra. Consequently, nakshatras range from 13 to 16 days, 
there being approximately 2 1/4 nakshatras in each month.“ Practically 
every agricultural operation commenced in a particular nakshatra and each 
asterism had its favourable weather and signs which passed into folklore. 


¢ 


The Early Rains 


Agricultural operations began with ploughing and the commencement of 
sowing in the month of Jeth (mid-May to mid-June). Rains in the preceding 
month of Baisakh were essential for these operations, especially since the 
soil was stiff and clayey and consequently required repeated ploughing. 
Rains in the month of Baisakh therefore presaged a bountiful harvest: 


If King Baisakh rains, 
Every grain of paddy will produce two of rice. 


The Baisakh rains were followed by hot and dry weather in the asterism 
of Krittika and then ideally by rain in the asterism of Rohini. Mirgsira, 
which followed Rohini, was dry: 


If it rains in Krittika there will be 
no rain in the following six asterisms. 


And 


If mirgsira is hot, Rohini rains, 
and Aradra gives a few drops, 


~ The Indian nakshatra system possibly antedated, and in any case developed independently 
of, the better known zodiacal system of classical antiquity Indeed. the Indian nnkshatra 
divisions were closer in concepnion to the Chinese Hsiu, although it has not been seriously 
argued that the Chinese and Indian systems were greatly influenced by cach other René 
Taton, ed . History of Science Ancient and Medieval Science From the Beginnings to 1450. 
Translated by A.J Pomerans. New York. 1957. pp 136-48 

* Deduced from N C Lahin, Condensed Ephemerts of Planers posmons according to the 
‘Nirayanad’ or indian System for Fifty-two years from 1890-1941, Astro Research Bureau. 
Calcutta. 1942 The complex and confusing relationship between lunar and solar ume s 
described in greater detail m the Appendix 
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Saith Dak, hear O Bhillari, 
Rice will be so plentiful that even dogs 
will turn up their noses at it.” 


The Aradra Rains 


Sowing was recommenced, and transplanting begun, in the asterism of 
Aradra (June-July). The Aradra rains were critical for the three main 
bhadoi crops, viz., 60 day rice,” janera or maize, and marua, all of which 
were sown broadcast: 


If you sow 60 day rice in Aradra, 
You strike distress with a club 
and drive it away.” 


Aghani rice, the main crop in the two districts, was also sown in the 
asterism of Aradra. The sowing of this crop was therefore contingent on 
the Aradra rains. 


If Aradra rains, 
everything grows. 


Indeed, the Aradra rains were almost as important as those in the 
asterism of Hathiya: 


If Aradra does not rain at the commencement, 
and Hathiya at its end, 

saith Dak, hear O Bhillari, 

the cultivator is crushed. 


Timely rain in Aradra thus meant a good beginning to the agricultural 
year: 


He whose fields are ready in the mon of Asarh 
is ready also all the year round. 


© George A Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, being a discursive catalogue of the surroundings of 
the people of that province, with many illustrations from the photographs taken by the 
author, Patna, 1926, first published 1885, p. 277. 

” Popularly known as serha or sathi. Sathi was seldom ready in 60 days as its name 
indicated, unless the rain was copious and regular: ‘Serha and Sathi take 60 days if it rains 
night and day’. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 248. 

It was from the rapidity of its growth that the name ‘sathi’ was derived. The bhado: crops 
required plenty of rain with intervals of bright sunshine to bring them to matunity. 

" Ibid., p. 278. Although good rains in Aradra indicated an excellent bhadoi harvest, 
sowing could be deferred, depending on the breaking of the monsoon. Bhadoi crops could be 
sown as late as the middle of July without the prospect of any serious loss. O'Malley, Bengal 
District Gazetteers, Gaya, p 108. 
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Aradra and Punarbas are the two main asterisms in the month of 
Asarh. If the rains were late, the sowing of paddy was also put off 
accordingly. The prospects of a good aghani crop however receded as the 
rains were delayed, for the asterism of Punarbas and the following asterism 
of Pukh or Chiraiya were usually devoted to transplanting and not to 
sowing: 


Paddy sown in Aradra turns to plenty, 
in Punarbas it has empty ears 
and sown in Chiraiya it turns to nothing.” 


If the rains failed altogether in Aradra and in the following nakshatras, 
as they did in 1868, the rice acreage suffered. Nurseries were rooted 
up—and even transplanted rice ploughed up—and the ground prepared for 
the rabi crop. Indeed, on such occasions every available paddy field was 
put down in rabi in addition to the usual rabi lands. All stray rain was 
carefully stored in ‘pynes and ahars’ to water the coming rabi.” 

With the opening of the Sone Canal, Shahabad and a small part of Gaya 
ceased to be dependent on rain, but the strong positive correlation between 
rice acreage and rainfall continued in the district of Gaya, where the 
gilandazi works were moreover fast approaching a state of utter disrepair. 
Using the rank coefficient of correlation we get an almost perfect correlation 
of 0.93 between rainfall and rice acreage in Gaya between 1900 and 1910.” 


The Long Wait for Queen Hathiya 


If towards the end of the rainy season, 
there is no rain in hathiya, then, says Bhaddar 
It is a bad season for farmers and labourers.” 


Having sown the rice, the agriculturist could only hope that the rains 
would continue, for rice cultivation requires plenty of water. He waited in 
particular with trepidation for the crucial rains in Hathiya (second half of 
September to the first half of October). Queen Hathiya—Hathi Rani—as 
this last spell of wet weather was popularly called, was the harbinger of 
prosperity. These rains were necessary for the crucial second flooding of 
the rice fields as well as for sowing the rabi. The rice fields, which were 
puddled with water at the time of transplantation, were drained in the 


2 Gnerson, Bihar Peasant Life, pp. 278-79. 

7 Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, November 1868, No. 137 and No. 143, ‘A’ series. 

™* Calculated from figures available in Agricultural Statisncs of India, 1900-1-1910-11 
Bengal Land Revenue Administration Reports, 1900-1-1910-11. 

™ Mira Pakrasi, Folk Tales of Bihar, New Delhi, 1973, p. 27. Bhaddar was a legendary poet 
from Shahabad. Several such proverbs attributed to him have become part of local folklore. 
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asterism of Uttara Phaguni. The fields were allowed to dry for fifteen days, 
and at the end of this time they were again flooded in the asterism of 
Hathiya. It was this practice of draining the rice fields, known as nigar, 
which made the hathiya rains, or failing that, irrigation, essential to success- 
ful harvest. If no water could be procured for the second flooding, the 
plants withered and were fit only for fodder.” 

Having committed his fields and resources for the winter rice, the 
agriculturists’ fortunes hinged on the hathiya rains. 


Want of rain in Aradra destroys three crops— 
hemp, 60 day rice and cotton, 

but by want of rain in Hathiya everything is ruined, 
both what has been sown and what will be sown.” 


The experience of 1906 vindicated the rhyme: the Aradra rains were 
good that year, but the failure of the hathiya badly damaged both the 
winter rice and the rabi crops. A good rainfall in Aghan (late November) 
however could still retrieve the rabi as it did the next year, when the 
hathiya failed yet again.* The winter rice however hinged squarely on the 
hathiya, except in tracts with an assured source of water supply. 

Clear skies, overcast skies and the direction of wind were keenly watched 
as these supposedly helped in forecasting the nature of the coming hathiya 
rains: 


If the west wind blow in Sawan, the east in Bhadon, 
and the northeast in Asin, 

and if there is so little wind in Kartik 

that even the reeds do not shake, where my dear, 
will you have room to keep your rice?” 


The westerly wind of Sawan, and the easterly wind of Bhadon presaged 
good hathiya rains and formed the subject of several popular rhymes. 
Should the wind direction be reversed, however, the agriculturist should be 
prepared for the worst: 


If the east wind blows in Sawan, 
sell your bullocks and buy cows.” 


Although there were other omens which foretold the nature of hathia 


% O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya, p. 107. 
_ ” Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 283. 
™ Bengal Revenue Administration Report, 1906-7. Ibid., 1907-8. 
P Gnerson, Bihar Peasant Life, pp. 281-83. 
™ Ibid., p. 28. 
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rains, the ones associated with the seventh day of the bright half (Sukul 
Paksh) of the month of Sawan are perhaps the most intriguing: 


If the sun rises obscured by clouds 

on the 7th day of the bright half of Sawan, 

it will rain up to the festival of Deb Uthan— 
in the asterism of swati. 


If the sun rises clear on the morning 

of the 7th day of the bright half of Sawan, 

and afterwards hides itself behind clouds, 

drive away, my dear, your plough and bullocks, 
for the rain is very far off." 


The Hathiya Rains 


The timing of the hathiya rains determined the quantity of the harvest, 
Hathiya literally means elephant, and when ‘the elephant put its trunk in 
its mouth’,® the harvests were poor, despite good rainfall in the aggregate, 
as in 1873 and 1888. The agricultural seasons of 1904-5 and 1905-6 nicely 
underscore the importance of timing. There was a heavy downpour towards 
the end of July and in August, considerably damaging the bhadoi crop 
which was almost ready for reaping. The hathiya nearly failed, although 
the winter rice was saved from total failure in large areas by a storm which 
occurred on 17-18 October 1904. The next year the Aradra rains failed, but 
this was followed by very heavy rain, which once again damaged the 
bhadoi. The hathiya, however, was good and consequently so was the 
winter rice.® 

The nakshatra of Hathiya was the longest and lasted 16 days. Hathi 
Rani, or Queen Elephant, was supposed to have four legs, one each of 
iron, copper, silver and gold. Each leg lasted for 4 days and came in the 
above order. It was rain in the last leg, that of gold, which gave a bumper 
crop.“ It was perhaps this ideal juxtaposition of rain in the fourth quadrant 
of the asterism of hathiya which inspired the following rhyme, for Chitra is 
the nakshatra immediately following the fourth leg of hathiya: 


If hathiya rains 
and the clouds of Chitra hover about, 


" Ibid., pp. 279-80. 

2 This is how a local poet, Phatun Lal, described the failure of the hathrya rains in 1873 in 
his Tale of Famine. Bihar Peasant Life, p. 287. 

© Bengal Revenue Administranon Report, 1904-5 and 1905-6. 

* Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p 283. The nigar operations were completed towards the 
end of Uttara Phaguni. Since the ideal duration for drying was fifteen days, rain in the fourth 
quadrant of hathiya was the most beneficial. 
` iens 
rae a 
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the paddy cultivator sits at home 
and utters cries of joy. 


Rain in Chitra, however, was not considered good as the rabi crops were 
sown in this asterism. It did little good to any crop other than rice. 


Rain in Chitra destroys the power of the soil 
and is likely to produce blight.” 


The hathiya generally signalled the end of the monsoons, although it 
occasionally lingered on. Although rain in Chitra was considered very bad, 
any drops which fell in the subsequent asterism of Swati were the equivalent 
of a pearl. 


If a single shower comes in Swati, 
it enriches people so much, 
that even Kurmi women get gold earrings to wear.” 


The rice fields were drained at the commencement of the Swati nakshatra. 
The winter rice and other kharif crops were reaped in the month of Aghan 
(November to December)—broadcast rice in the first half and transplanted 
rice in the second. Wheat, barley, and other pulses, the main rabi crops, 
were sown in the asterism of Chitra, following the heavy downpour in 
Hathiya. If the rabi crops were sown too early, there was the danger of the 
heavy rains in Hathiya drowning the seed and the sprouting crop. If the 
hathiya failed, the rabi could still be sown in the hope of rain during the 
Swati nakshatra, as was done during the disastrous agricultural season of 
1868. However, if the rabi crops were sown late, there was the danger that 
they would not be strong enough to resist an early winter. Since barley was 
generally sown late, in the asterism of Bisakh (not to be confused with the 
lunar month of Baisakh), there was a proportionate increase in the acreage 
under this crop on such occasions.” 


The Winter Rains 
Happy are the King and people when it rains in Aghan. 


Rains in the month of Aghan (mid-November to mid-December) were 
crucial, and ideal for the rabi crop. If the winter rains were delayed the 
prospects of the rabi progressively worsened: 


© Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, pp 284-85 
™ Ibid , p. 283. 
” Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, November 1868. Nos 189 & 191, °A’ series szerzo 
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If it rains in Aghan, 

you will get double an average crop; 

if in Pus, one and a half, 

if it rains in Magh, one and a quarter; 

but if it rains in Phagun, 

then even the seedlings which you brought 
from your house will be lost." 


Any rain in the second half of the month of Pus {i.e., early January) was 
particularly bad as indicated in this: 


Rain in the middle of Pus 
will give you half Wheat and half chaff.” 


Unlike rice, the rabi crops did not require repeated and copious watering. 
‘Pynes and ahars’, and the rivers that fed them, were dry during the winter. 
their beds being frequently cultivated. If the rains failed, temporary wells 
were dug in every available place, thereby saving a varying proportion of 
the crop.” The Sone canal system subsequently secured the rabi in the area 
commanded by it. There was one hazard that remained, however. If the 
hot winds set in earlier than usual, the out-turn of the rabi was badly 
affected, as in 1866, 1868, 1905, 1906, and 1907.” 

The cropping pattern of the rabi crop was complex and diversified, 
adapted to ward off famine in the event of monsoon failure. The rabi 
harvest was spread over three months. Most of the pulses were reaped in 
Magh; wheat, barley, khesari and but in Phagun; and arhar in the month of 
Chaitra. With the gathering of the rabi the agricultural cycle was over, but 
by then it was almost time for the return of King Baisakh. 


™ Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 286. Severe hailstorms and a heavy rainfall in February 
badly injured the spring crops in 1866. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya. p 121 ìn 
1891 excessive rains in February and March caused much damage to the rabi. Bengal Land 
Revenue Administrauon Report, 1890-91. 

» Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 286 Buchanan, Behar and Paina, p. 38. The ram crops 
were damaged in 1906 and 1907 on account of late rains in February and March. Bengal 
Land Revenue Administration Report, 1905-6 and 1907-8. 

% Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings. January 1869, No. 262, ‘A’ series. Grant. the 
Collector of Gaya, was astonished by the fact ‘that it ts possible to reap a crop of rubbee which 
has never felt rain from the hour of sowing to the hour of reaping’. The out-turn was of course 
affected and on this particular occasion only a 5-6 anna crop was expected (In revenuc 
parlance this meant 5—6/ 16 of an ideal crop.) Bengal Land Revenue Procecdings. May 1869, 
No. 156, ‘A` series. 

* O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Gava, p. 121. Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, 
June 1868. No 15, ʻA senes. Bengal Land Revenue Admunistration Report, 194-5, 1905-6 
and 1907-8 
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Gaya and Shahabad districts could be broadly divided into three agro- 
climatic zones: the hill tracts of the Chotanagpur Plateau, the irrigated, 
fertile rice-bowl between the hills and the river Ganges, and the flood- 
prone diluviating diara adjoining the river Ganges. Both agriculture and 
attendant social relationship bore the unmistakable impress of the geo- 
graphical context in which agricultural operations were conducted. 

While the terrain defined the broad parameters of the cropping pattern, 
annual fluctuations were influenced by an agricultural cosmology, deeply 
rooted in local folklore, which distilled observations made over millenia. 
Wind, pressure, temperature and sky patterns, and their relationship to 
lunar and solar movements, were keenly watched as these supposedly 
foretold the quality of the coming agricultural season, in particular the 
crucial rains in the asterism (nakshatra) of Hathiya. These omens told the 
agriculturist what to grow, and when, and the sort of harvest to expect.” 

The purport of this essay is to illustrate the manner in which geography 
had a well-defined impact on agriculture and on social relationships into 
which people enter for the purpose of executing agricultural operations. 
This should not however be misconstrued as an approach which ascribes to 
geography the status of an independent determinant, or a prime mover, in 
the historical process. The fongue durée in history has a scarcely perceptible, 
albeit far-reaching and all-embracing impact on the historical process. In a 
pre-scientific age, where technology was backward and technological change 
slow, and man’s ability to manipulate his environment was vastly inferior 
to what it is in developed countries today, the determining influence of 
geography on both agriculture and social relationships was correspondingly 
greater. 

Changes in agriculture and attendant social relationships can of course be 
much faster than changes in the longue durée, whose influence is, by 
definition, long-acting. While the terrain set broad limits to the cropping 
pattern, and the seasons had an important bearing on annual variations in 
the choice and mix of crops, it would be naive to suppose that geographical 
factors were the prime determinants of the cropping pattern. The decision 
as to what crops to grow was perhaps the most important choice the 
agriculturist was called upon to make, and he responded keenly to various 
stimuli: inter alia, prices, the market, new channels of communications, 
technology, and government policy. Similarly, while geography had a 
formative influence on tenurial relationships, these were the result, of a 
complex interplay of prices, monetisation, changes in the law and, above 
all, in the relative strengths of the social groups involved. 


™ While the agricultunst was an astute astral observer, he was also keenly alert to signals 
from the animal world such as the croaking of frogs, the incessant call of the Brainfever bird 
(Hawk-cuckoo), the trill of the koel, the dance of the peacock, etc 
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APPENDIX 
The Agricultural Calendar 
Approximate Lunar Month Corresponding Nakshatra 
Gregorian i (Part of Constellanon) 
Month 
PART OF ASIN DARK UTTARA PHAGUNI (Leo) 
SEPTEMBER woe 
HATHIYA (Corvus) 
LIGHT ee 
—————-—— CHITRA (Spica*) 
OCTOBER KARTIK DARK —_-—----— 
——- SWATHI (Arcturus*) 
NOVEMBER LIGHT 
AGHAN DARK BISAKHA , (Libra) 
ANURADHA (Scorpio) 
DECEMBER LIGHT JESHTA (Scorpio) 
PUS DARK MUL (Scorpio) 
O ener aca detain do EEN SSAA EAEE EAA E OE nee fines 
JANUARY LIGHT PURBA KHARH (Sagittarius) 
MAGH DARK UTTARA KHARH (Sagittarms} 
LIGHT SAWAN (Aquila) 
FEBRUARY  --~-——-----——_--—_-_-—_ -—-—----_-_—__-_ __-----— 
PHAGUN DARK DHANISHTA (Delphinus) 
LIGHT SATBHIKA (Aquarius) 
MARCH i a a aE 


CHAITRA DARK PURAB BHADRAPAD (Pegasus) 


UTTAR BHADRAPAD (Pegasus) 


APRIL LIGHT d Es a en ae G 
REOTI (Pisces) 
BAISAKH DARK ASWINI (Anes) 
LIGHT BHARNI (Aries) 
MAY a 
JETH DARK KRITTIKA (Pleiades@) 
LIGHT ROHINI (Aldebaran*) 


JUNE Se tenet oe ee S a 
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Appendix (Continued) 








Approximate Lunar Month Corresponding Nakshatra 
Gregorian {Part of Constellation) 
Month 
ASARH DARK MIRGSIRA (Onon) 
LIGHT ARADRA (Betelgeuse”) 
JULY eee aaa Se Sc Sl eae ee 
a ros (Castor and 
SAWAN DARK PUNARBAS Pollux”) 
sane PUKH (CHIRAIYA) (Cancer) 
LIGHT inn nn nanan neti 
AUGUST 2.85 ASRRAS (ASHLESHA) (Hydra) 
BHADON DARK MAGGHA (Leo) 
' LIGHT PURABA PHAGUNI (Leo) 
PART OF a ee - 
SEPTEMBER UTTARA PHAGUNI (Leo) 
* Star 


@ Open star cluster 
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WALTER K. ANDERSON and SHRIDHAR D. Dam te, The Brotherhood in 
Saffron. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and Hindu Revivalism, 
Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, 1987, 317 pp., Rs. 225. 


This book ıs perhaps the first comprehensive volume on the ideology, 
history and functioning of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). This 
is what would make it an invaluable resource book for historians, political 
scientists, and other scholars interested in Indian society. It is divided into 
six sections which examine Hindu revivalism, the formation and develop- 
ment of the RSS, its ideology, organisation, and training, the ‘shape’ it 
takes in relation to other activities and organisations such as student 
associations, labour union activity, media-linked activity, the Hindu religious 
establishment, and so on. The remaining two sections discuss the role of 
the RSS in politics and what the authors call ‘the triumph of activism’ viz., 
the success of the RSS in politics and future possibilities. 

The authors trace the origins of the RSS during the early years of the 
twentieth century, locate its roots in Maharashtra, and relate it to the 
historical and political situation at the time and to events preceding and 
during independence. A close link with Hindu revivalism is indicated: the 
fear of Hinduism being in danger and under attack, due to a combination 
of factors and circumstances, led to the formation of the RSS. 

The chapter on RSS ideology clearly states religious duty, ‘a zealous and 
painstaking adherance to dharma’, as an important aspect (p. 74). In fact, 
discipline, central to RSS ideology, is viewed as ‘preparing the mind’ for 
action for the ‘well being of the divine object (the Hindu nation)’ (p. 76). 
Nationhood thus attains the value of the sacred as the Hindu nation is 
embodied with divinity. Similarly, the land (‘the “sacred” geography where 
the nation resides’, p. 77) acquires divinity by association with the ‘Divine 
Mother’. These symbolic affirmations of the sacred in societal terms give 
the nation a quality of being set apart, thereby superior to the individual 
and worthy of respect, devotion and above all, sacrifice in any form. It 
would thus appear that commitment to religion in a particular form and to 
politics, derived from this religion, form the ideological foundation of the 
RSS. In a sense this is the most important chapter in the book but the 
authors fail to provide us with an analytical understanding of the RSS 
ideology. 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 30, 1 (1993) 
SAGE New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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It is not surprising then that this book is largely a sympathetic account of 
the history and functioning of the RSS. There is an attempt to highlight and 
glorify some of the more laudable aspects of the RSS. For example, a 
comparison is made with the ‘puritan ethic in the west’ and it is suggested 
that the RSS likewise ‘proposes that disciplined activity is the sign of a 
virtuous life’. The authors comment: ‘a view that such revivalists as Tilak 
would surely have applauded’ (p. 74). Similarly, there is an emphasis on 
the character building activities of the RSS which are seen as being one of 
‘ts main aims. In fact, a certain ‘moral superiority’ is attached to this aspect 
of their role which is also viewed as legitimising the RSS leadership 
(p. 143). 

The authors conclude that the RSS is increasingly gaining recognition 
and support in rural areas as well. This is largely due to the impact of 
modernity in these areas, the incidents of conversion to Islam (for example, 
Meenakshipuram in 1982) and the demand for the reopening of Hindu 
temples now used as mosques. The authors also emphasise in the conclusion 
that the ‘Hindu symbol system’ of the RSS has been used to ‘justify the 
mobilization of groups who consider themselves economically and socially 
disadvantaged’, and also to justify the ‘integrative process’ among such 
groups (p. 250). . 

However, an obvious lacuna in this book is that nowhere do authors 
perceive the need or importance of commenting on the role of the RSS in 
generating communalism in Indian society through these processes. On the 
contrary, the authors firmly conclude that ‘the RSS message’ will continue 
to appeal to people who seek ‘a new ordering principle in their lives’ 
(p. 254). The question as to what may be considered ‘new’ about indigenous 
(read Hindu) symbols and beliefs does not occur to the authors. 

The failure of this book lies in the partisan scholarship of the authors, in 
their sympathetic account of the RSS instead of an objective analysis of the 
organisation. This reduces the significance of this volume inspite of its vast 
material on the history and functioning of the RSS. 


Meenakshi Thapan 
University of Delhi 


SuGATA Bose, ed., South Asia and World Capitalism, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1990, xii + 405 pp., Rs. 325. 


Nearly 150 historians and social scientists from three continents gathered 
at an international conference at Tufts University in December 1986 to 
discuss how the political and social formations in South Asia fitted histori- 
cally into the ‘Capitalist World Economy’, a concept which they had 
borrowed from Immanuel Wallerstein, adding to it the understanding of 
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the long-term characteristics of the social formation’ of the entire Indian 
subcontinent which had emerged from the work of an earlier circle at 
Cambridge consisting of C.A. Bayly, D.A. Washbrook and the organiser 
of the present conference, Sugata Bose. 

The book under review is the result of these deliberations. Out of the 29 
presentations at the conference, Sugata Bose has brought together, with an 
introduction by himself and the three keynote addresses, a set of 13 essays. 

However, the book has not coalesced into an integrated work. I would 
be hard put to define a conclusion; and the editor seems to have grap- 
pled with the same difficulty in the introduction. ‘If there was one 
conclusion to emerge from the conference it was that the dichotomy 
between the general and the particular could only be transcended by 
recognizing patterns and webs of historical relationships, constantly and 
complexly woven and rewoven, as the warp and woof of South Asia and 
world capitalism’. The body of the work, with some exceptions, is given up 
to the same vague abstractions. 

Theorisations of the sort we encounter here are like fashions: they pass 
away. What does not vanish, after a few years, into thin air, is hard 
information, collected by patient research. Moreover, I found it difficult to 
penetrate the thick verbiage of some of the contributors (especially Gyan 
Prakash): their language, like so much of what is being written nowadays 
on the history of the subcontinent according to the ‘models’ in fashion 
(French, American and English in the main) is obscure. 

There are some well-researched essays. Among those contributors who 
have done original research, Stephen Dale and Ayesha Jalal (who has done 
a penetrating study of the early years of Pakistan) have broken new 
ground, and Dietmar Rothermund, making use of rescarch earlier published, 
has brought a fresh perspective to bear on the effects of the World Eco- 
nomic Depression. Stephen Dale’s study of Indian traders in Russia in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is perhaps the outstanding piece of 
the collection. He shows that the ‘capitalist world economy’ of North 
Western Europe was not the only external phenomenon to influence the 
trading world of the Indian interior in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The same period witnessed the expansion of Russia into Asia, 
which led to long-distance migrations by Indian merchants and financiers 
through the marts of central Asia right up to Astrakhan, where they 
formed a colony by themselves. Some of them got absorbed into the 
‘Agrizhan’ quarter by forming liaisons with local Turkic women. Both Dale 
and Rothermund give us interesting glimpses of the Bazaar, but this is a 
world so unfamiliar that there are occasional errors of fact or interpretation. 
Thus the Hindu bankers of Shikarpur were not Khatris (Dale, p. 145). 
They were Sindhi Lohanas. And the Arhatiyas were not wholesale mer- 
chants (Rothermund, p. 307). They were commission agents. 

The occasional, intimate glimpses we have here of the ‘Bazaar’ tell us of 
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a trading world far removed from ‘world capitalism’, yet interacting closely 
with the latter. It is this interaction which might have determined many of 
the characteristics of the economic and social formation on the Indian 
subcontinent in the nineteenth century, and indeed throughout colonial or 
semi-colonial Asia. The theme awaits further exploration. The term ‘world 
capitalism’, a commonsense entity, is happily shorn of the esoteric meanings 
attached to the ‘Capitalist World Economy’. 


Rajat Kanta Ray 
Presidency College 
Calcutta 


AYESHA JALAL, The State of Martial Rule: The Origins of Pakistan’s Political 
Economy of Defence, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, New 
York, Sydney, 1990, xiv + 362 pp. 


The past forty-five years of political dynamics in Pakistan provides a telling 
example of the challenge of construction and consolidation of the State in 
the Third World. The roots of military dominance and political instability 
in Pakistan and its persisting conflict with India lie deep in the character- 
istics of the Pakistani State. Ayesha Jalal identifies four contradictions 
around which the process of State formation in Pakistan evolved. These 
contradictions were: military dominated polity versus a representative 
democratic system, secular versus the Islamic ideology, federal versus the 
unitary form of power distribution and lastly, a non-aligned and inde- 
pendent foreign policy versus a subordinate pattern of strategic alignment 
with the US. Through painstaking and intensive research, Jalal narrates - 
the story of Pakistan’s first decade of coming into existence as an inde- 
pendent State when these contradictions were resolved in favour of a 
military dominated, Islamic, unitary and US client State. The process of 
resolving these contradictions was not a smooth one, nor the outcome, its 
genuine, natural and happy culmination. 

The main thrust of the study is on the military’s rise to dominance in the 
new State. This, however, is not a revelation. Many other scholars have 
brought this out effectively and competently. Jalal’s contribution lies not 
only in marshalling new evidence but also in effectively refuting the much 
repeated claim of the military’s apologists and a tribe of western scholars 
and theorists, that the military had to intervene in Pakistani politics because 
of the weaknesses and incompetence of democratic political forces. In the 
early years of State formation, political parties and leadership were no 
doubt weak and inadequately organised, but then no less so were the 
military and the generals. Jalal describes this as ‘institutional imbalances’ 
(pp. 100-120). In this imbalance, political leaders like Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, 
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Mohammad Ali Bogra and Suhrawardy tried to uphold the primacy of 
civilian control over the Pakistani State and keep the role of the military 
confined to the barracks. This leadership also stood for a Pakistani State that 
was secular and non-aligned in its character but they were prematurely 
removed from the scene either physically (Jinnah’s illness and Liaquat 
Ali’s mysterious assassination) (pp. 133-34) or politically. 

Jalal builds up a convincing case to show that the military’s moves to take 
control of the State were not inspired by the ideals of building a strong, 
modern and responsible State. The generals were motivated by professional 
rivalry, personal greed and monetary and material corruption. The Rawal- 
pindi conspiracy (pp. 119-24) and the subsequent coup attempts within the 
military clearly underlined the internal struggle for power wherein able and 
dedicated officers were marginalised or eliminated. The military as an institu- 
tion had no moral, political or even professional claims to take charge of the 
State. However, the creator of Pakistan, Mohammad Ali Jinnah must 
share the blame for committing the original sin of creating an important 
cause for the military’s ascendancy in politics by precipitating a conflict 
with India in Kashmir at a.time when he was aware of Pakistan’s chaotic 
security situation and ‘hopeless inadequacies of (its) strategic defences’ 
(pp. 43-44). Thus arose the rationale for the army’s greater demands on 
nation’s resources for weapons, their interference in political affairs and 
decision-making and their pressure for closer links with the US. 

The army received decisive support from the higher civil service and the 
post-war strategic requirements of the Anglo-American bloc. Jalal shows 
evidence of the American and British influence behind the framing up of 
the ‘Rawalpindi Conspiracy’, the selection of General Ayub as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army (pp. 119, 123-230) and other domestic 
political issues such as suppression of Awami League in East Pakistan (p. 
115). The US interest was primarily in securing Pakistani manpower (armed 
forces) for its post-war operations in Asia, such as in Korea. While this was 
resisted by political leaders and parties, the army Generals were willing to 
offer the services of their men. Jalal dates March 1951 for an important 
advance made by the US towards wooing Pakistan instead of India as a 
strategic ally (at a meeting of American Ambassadors in Sri Lanka) though 
other sources indicate the presence of this inclination in American thinking 
to as early as 1946. 

The strength of Jalal’s study lie in the analysis of competing internal 
forces and their external allies that impinged on the State formation in 
Pakistan. The relevance of unfolding political dynamics stands valid in the 
subsequent developments when the attempts to reverse the military’s 
dominance and establish a popular polity either proved abortive or short- 
lived. If one were to change names and dates, the murky happenings in 
Pakistan today compare very well with what Jalal tells us about the first 
decade of State formation. 
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The weakest part of the study is its conceptual delineation of political 
dynamics. The author does not go beyond asserting that the Pakistani State 
being under the control of an army-civil service combine, was autonomous of 
its internal social base and class structure. She does not take note of the 
fact that this dominant combine represented the dominant social strata in 
Pakistan and the fact that it did not let a democratic polity emerge was 
precisely to protect its class interests. It is indeed unfortunate that Jalal has 
not taken advantage of serious research work done by scholars like Hamza 
Alavi, Hassan Gardezi and Akmal Hussain, among others, in this regard. 
It is good that Jalal has explored hitherto unknown material recently 
declassified from the British and American archives, but this also makes 
her answerable to the charge that in analysing events and individuals, she 
has mostly relied upon the assessment of foreign diplomats and intelligence 
officers. 

Notwithstanding some of the shortcomings, Jalal’s work is a praiseworthy 
attempt. It is necessary reading not only for the students of Pakistan 
affairs but also for those who are interested in South Asia and in the 
phenomenon of State formation in the Third World. The case of the Pakistani 
State provides a vital clue to the state-centric concept of security in the 
Third World and this is a point which Jalal makes with telling effect. 


S.D. Muni 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


N. Laniri, The Archaeology of Indian Trade Routes (up to c. 200 gc), 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1992, 461 pp., Rs. 450. 


The book under review tocuses on an analysis of trade routes in the Indian 
subcontinent during the proto-historic and the first phase of the Early 
Historic periods, i.e. up to c. 200 sc.The methodology adopted for the 
purpose is based on the identification of certain specific raw materials 
utilised by the archaeological cultures in different periods, and ‘the deline- 
ation of the probable areas which could have supplied the raw materials to 
these cultures and, on this basis, the essential direction of trade routes in, 
and across, distinct zones’ (p. 3). 

The study has been divided into six chapters and the different periods 
dealt with' chronologically starting with the pre-Harappan and continuing 
up to the Early Historical period. The text is adequately illustrated with 
charts, tables and maps which indicate the areas from where the raw 
materials could have been obtained. The study thus adds an archaeological 
dimension to the works now available on early trade. But perhaps the 
author could have gone beyond identifying the sources of raw materials 
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and analysed the data to answer questions pertaining to the complexities of 
the early trading systems. No doubt ‘the “blue collar” drudgery of a careful 
empirical study’ (p. 10) is crucial to any work on trade, but an empirical 
study without a theoretical framework is likely to lead to the same trap of 
accepting ‘questionable theoretical propositions’ that the author wishes to 
avoid (p. 10). 

The term ‘trade’, for example, has been used without specifying the 
parameters and often interchangeably with ‘exchange’, notwithstanding 
the fact that trade denotes a wide range of exchange relationships from 
hand-to-hand ‘trickle-trade’ to redistribution, as well as long-distance 
organised trade. Trade has generally been described as ‘risk-taking, profit- 
motivated, entrepreneurial behaviour’ and anthropologists agree that pro- 
fessional trade and commerce were largely absent in prehistoric communities 
though certain commodities could acquire ‘commercial value’ when the 
partners involved were non-kin groups. It is then obvious that the term 
cannot be used indiscriminately in the context of diverse archaeological 
cultures ranging from chiefdoms to state systems. Thus to identify trade- 
routes on the basis of the patterns of resource usage (p. 145) in the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures is certainly a contradiction in terms. 

It would then have been useful to focus on the inter-site intricacies of the 
exchange networks rather than to demarcate trade-routes merely on the 
availability of raw materials. Ethnoarchaeological research in the cave 
areas of Kurnool! district, for example, indicates a symbiotic relationship 
between the Mesolithic hunting-gathering communities and early agricul- 
tural settlements. Thus the pottery and copper objects found in late Meso- 
lithic levels of the Kurnool caves were in all probability not produced 
locally, but obtained through cultural interaction with Neolithic—Chalcoli- 
thic communities. This interaction between forest communities and settled 
societies, both for obtaining raw materials including at times metals and for 
the transportation of commodities between urban centres has been a 
consistent feature in the subcontinent right into the medieval times. 

One of the interesting facets of this interaction has been the gradual 
opening up of the peninsula to influences from the Ganga plains as a result 
of Mauryan commercial expansion, though the problem has been to identify 
the nature of interaction between the Mauryan state and the local com- 
munities. A rigorous analysis of archaeological finds and literary references 
both in early Buddhist texts and Sangam literature would have provided 
clues to the inter-linkages between the Megalithic communities of the 
peninsula and the trading groups from the north. To reach the conclusion 
that: ‘Despite Kautilya’s note about “conch-shells, diamonds, rubies, pearls 
and gold” coming along Dakshinapatha (Arthasastra 7.12.23), our analysis 
of the archaeological evidence, in this regard, does not show any significant 
movement of raw materials from the Deccan towards north India’ (p. 384) 
is to take a rather narrow view of the archaeology of trade. It has been 
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shown that pearls and conch shells from the Gulf of Mannar, semi-precious 
stones like carnelian from the Deccan, and gold, some of it from the mines 
in Karnataka, were a few of the prestige items involved in the exchange 
network between the Megalithic communities. This network extended 
along the east coast from Tamil Nadu to Sri Lanka as well as along inland 
routes into Karnataka and the Nilgiri Hills. Mauryan interest in the penin- 
sula can be best explained as a search for resources such as gold from 
Karnataka and diamonds from Andhra. This led to increased interaction 
with Megalithic networks and the channelising of many of these commodities 
through the routes in the Deccan to centres in the north. Pearls, for 
example, have been found in the second century Bc stupa at Bhattiprolu on 
the Andhra coast. An outcome of this was the emergence of local elite 
groups in the second—first centuries Bc at strategic points along the trade 
routes in the Deccan as indicated by numismatic evidence. Further south, 
the excavations at the Megalithic site of Kodumanal in Coimbatore district 
are significant both for providing evidence for the use of local crystal and 
beryl as well as for the links with centres in the Deccan and further north. 

It is important that wider questions be posed in the context of a study of 
the archaeology of early trade routes, because it is only then that the 
subject will progress from cataloguing to tackle issues of social change and 
the role of trade and exchange networks in it. However Lahiri’s book adds 
to the database and should complement the increased research interest in 
the many facets of early trade networks. 

An overall consistency in the production of the book, which is in some 
cases conspicuously absent, might have improved its readability. Tabulated 
data and the maps could have been spatially better organised; and the 
maps have often been cluttered with too much information. Better proof- 
reading may have corrected many of these discrepancies: 


Himanshu Prabha Ray 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


D.A. Low, Eclipse of Empire, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1991, 375 pp., n.p. 


This is a rewarding book for those interested in modern history, dealing as 
it does with a major event of the twentieth century—decolonisation. The 
reward lies partly in the author’s analyses, and in his literate, though by no 
means easy, style. The thirteen articles, each an essay in itself, flow 
logically, and are based on an extensive bibliography. This is the work of a 
deeply committed scholar. 

The author’s breadth of vision is compelling. The articles are balanced 
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between these on a colonial power (in this case, Britain); and others on 
decolonisation in Asia and Africa, and on post-colonial developments in 
various countries, including Australia. The coverage, of four continents 
reflects Low’s personal experience: he is an Englishman who has worked in 
the African colonial service; he has a long connection with India and 
Indian studies, and in this capacity held a post at the Australian National 
University. This has given the book a unique four-way view, which is 
expressed with sympathy and passion. 

Eclipse of Empire avoids two areas: one is the debate on imperialism, 
which is not the subject of the book; the other is the cliched recounting of 
struggles against colonial oppression. Two articles on Britain set the tone 
of the book. The first emphasises England’s contraction as an important 
element in decolonisation. The wheel comes full circle in the penultimate 
article, ‘Little Britain and large Commonwealth’, where Low stresses 
Britains’s antipathy to the commonwealth for ‘not underpinning the country’s 
continuing greatness in its post-colonial era’. 

Sandwiched between the articles on Britain are sections on Asia and 
Africa. The Asian bracket begins with ‘The twentieth century revolutions 
in Monsoon Asia’, emphasising the similarity of national movements in the 
region, which witnessed the ‘most widespread uprising against the . 
western imperial powers that the world had seen’. The four articles following 
highlight India’s role as the prototype of independent states, though one of 
these (no. 5) is shared with Indonesia. The third article, ‘India and Britain: 
the climatic years 1917-47’ echoes the theme of Low’s Congress and the Raj 
that the Congress won its contest with the Raj by winning over the dominant 
peasants, and so became the Raj. The slighter article, no.4, ‘The forgotten 
Bania’, restores the business community to its rightful place in the Indian 
nationalist movement. From ‘Counterpart Experiences’ we learn what the 
Indian and Indonesian nationalist movements did not have in common. 
And in the last article of this grouping, ‘Emergencies and Elections in 
India’, Low explores the continuity of colonial and post-Independence 
politics—a too-little heard theme. 

The articles of Africa again reflect the author’s personal experience and 
outlook, wide reading and ability to analyse complex events. This is es- 
pecially so in the seventh article, ‘East Africa’, where Low weaves together 
the components of nationalism—a developing market economy, the elabor- 
ation of larger politico-cultural entities, and the influence of Christianity. 
The result was a new elite which challenged the chiefs, their nexus with 
British rule, and hence that rule itself. From this wider canvas the author 
narrows his vision to the events of 1960 in ‘Africa Year’. The narrower line 
appeals by the pace of events dramatically retold—events that destroyed 
the ‘illusion that any one part of Africa was immune to events elsewhere in 
the continent’. As a result, by the end of 1960 the ‘colonial demise was. . . 
virtually complete’. The ninth article, ‘The End of the British Empire in 
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Africa’, reconstructs that demise is perhaps the most complex article in the 
book. 

The last four articles shift the book’s focus to the aftermath of empire. 
The first of these is a linking African article, no.10. ‘History and Inde- 
pendent Africa’s Political Traumas’, which delineates the‘distinctive ele- 
ments operating in a fatal concurrence to produce political violence.’ In 
‘Political Superstructures in Post-colonial States’ the author draws on the 
previous studies to describe the constructs politicians used to sustain 
independent states, appending a study of Uganda where none of these 
constructs succeeded. Besides noting Britain’s antipathy to the Common- 
wealth in the twelfth article, Low warmly supports the 50-member institution 
as ‘providing the most convenient and ready-made connections that any 
country can possess if it is to orient itself sensibly to large parts of its 
common humanity’. The book closes with ‘Australia in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere’, a surprising account of that country’s self-decolonisation, as it 
switched from being a European outpost in an alien sea to become a ‘fully 
participant member of the multi-racial, multi-cultural, numerically much 
larger half of the world’. 

Several maps and an informative index accompany the publication. 

Because of its complexity, this is not an easy book to read. But within 
the brief Low has set himself, he has made a worth-while contribution to 
the historiography of decolonisation by pulling so many of its themes 
together in this book. It is a piece of total scholarship, and unhesitatingly 
recommended, 


David Baker 
St. Stephen’s College 
University of Delhi 


PETER Reeves, Landlords and Governments in Uttar Pradesh. A Study of 
their Relations until Zamindari Abolition, Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, 1991, xiv + 359 pp., Rs. 325. 


This book examines an imperial idea—its theory, practice and legacy. It 
is about the politics of landlords of U.P.: the politics of creation, perpetuation 
and the abandoning of landlords of U.P. by the British. Simultaneously, it 
also traces the politics of survival from the perspective of the landlords in 
relation to British policies and the rise and consolidation of Indian nation- 
alism as represented by the Congress. The Introduction argues that although 
before 1857, British settlement policy was hostile to the taluqdars in both 
Benaras and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the revolt restored to 
favour the talugdars in the whole of U.P. It is well-known that a pro- 
landlord policy evolved after the revolt in which the landlords were cultivated 
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as collaborators and trusted allies of British rule. Reeves’ book makes a 
further contribution to this general idea by throwing light on some of the 
lesser-known aspects of the famous ‘Oudh policy’. He provides useful 
insights into the minds of the architects of the landlord-centred ‘Oudh 
policy’ like William Charles Benett and that quintessential Oudh man— 
Harcourt Butler. In a well-documented chapter (Ch. 2) the author shows 
how ‘Oudh men’ not only overcame critical rival viewpoints, (presented by 
officers like Charles W. McMinn) but ‘also ended up stereotyping traditional 
society to the point of sentimentality (p. 56). British policy came to regard 
the landlords as an ‘aristocracy’, invested with an inherent political right as 
‘natural’ leaders of the soil. This belief became the raison d'être of ‘Oudh 
policy’ which then became obliged to treat the landlords as a necessary 
political class with a mediatory role between the ‘apolitical’ illiterate masses 
and the government. The author provides an interesting discussion of the 
way in which these ideas were imbibed by the landlords themselves. 
Further, the book argues that the long-term failure of ‘Oudh policy’ was 
shaped by the degree of difference which existed between the assumed 
abstract notions of landlordism and the realities of a changing political 
context. E 

Although the landlords took British titles and privileges seriously they 
could hardly act and behave like the English gentry as the ‘Oudh men’ 
expected (pp. 318-21). The landlords remained essentially a rentier class 
peripheral to-the system of agricultural production of the province 
(pp. 13-20). Moreover, they hardly constituted an undifferentiated homo- 
geneous class as the British model often assumed. The landlords could 
hardly ever operate as a united political group and got organised into 
different competing and rival organisations. Therefore, the alliance with 
the British worked in the era of imperial ‘peace’, i.e., at best till the First 
World War. After that peasant movements and the pressure of nationalism 
made constitutional changes and agrarian reform inevitable bringing the 
‘alliance under pressure’ (Ch. 3). However, the landlords could only see all 
changes as a threat to their inviolable position and their ‘intransigence’ 
broke the alliance to be somewhat retrieved by Sir Malcolm Hailey for 
support to the Simon Commission (Ch. 4). 

Two chapters (5 and 6) trace the manner in which the landlords came to 
terms with the Congress and were eventually outclassed by it by the 1940s. 
Ineffective leadership and communal politics (pp. 217-29) are cited as 
some of the reasons for the landlords’ failure and the author’s framework of 
analysis appears somewhat narrow here. A complex and richer picture 
might have emerged if links with other variants of popular nationalism and 
pressures of subordinate groups had been explored. This would have perhaps 
helped to clarify the given argument that the Congress acquired a certain 
radical edge in the 1930s and came to ‘align itself with the interests of 
tenants and small Zamindars’ (p. 220). The book concludes with a discussion 
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of the politics of Zamindari abolition and a brief discussion of its effects on 
the position of landlords in independent India. 

The author’s agenda tends to prioritise the ‘political’ evolution of the 
landlords in U.P. with the exclusive focus on their relationship with the 
government and the Congress. Although this 1s done with competence, one 
would have also liked to know the specific ways in which the landlords’ 
position changed in the agrarian economy of the region over a period of 
time. For example the author has a purely political explanation for the 
continued survival of a ‘well ensconced influential group of ex-landlords’ 
(p. 324), who managed to undermine agrarian reform through evasions 
and manipulations. In fact the impression given is that in spite of Zamindari 
abolition the influence ot the landlords continues unabated and the author’s 
evidence for this is fram the 1960s and the mid-1970s only, and certainly 
appears outdated., No doubt ex-landlords continued to play an important 
role in U.P. politics but the author establishes too much of a continuity 
with the past and over-stretches the effects of ‘Oudh policy’. The evolution 
and consolidation of occupancy tenants who benefited from Zamindari 
abolition is undermined. The political expression in the form of ‘backward’ 
politics of certain middle and peasant castes managed to break Congress 
monopoly in the state as early as 1967. Moreover it is difficult to generalise 
for the whole of U.P. as the book does, considering the well-known 
differences between the structure of tenancy, landlordism, cropping patterns 
and the degree of commercialisation in Western and Eastern U.P. What 
however has been common and central to U.P. politics is caste which finds 
little place in the analysis of an otherwise well-researched book. 


Sanjay Sharma 
Zakir Husain College 
University of Deihi 


GHANSHYAM SHAH, ed., Capitalist Development: Critical Essays, Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1990, xi + 411 pp., Rs. 450. 


Professor A.R. Desai, whom this volume of essays felicitates, is well- 
known for his work on Indian nationalism, the state and society in India, 
agrarian struggles and on the issue of democratic rights. The collection of 
essays under review covers the entire terrain of Professor Desai’s interests 
admirably. Each of the twenty essays, all by well-known scholars, covers 
fresh ground. Indian capitalism is examined from all possible angles. Thus 
the volume may well serve as a reader in Indian capitalism without actually 
giving the impression of a mechanically put together text-book on the 
subject. 

The essays may be divided into five broad categories. The first essay by 
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Ashok Rudra is a theoretical discussion in which the whole debate on 
modes of production in the Indian context is re-examined and the concept 
is set aside in favour of the more useful concept of ‘relations of production 
in general and relations of exploitation in particular’. The next set of essays 
by David Hardiman, Amiya Kumar Bagchi, and Aditya and Mridula 
Mukherjee, are historical essays. While Hardiman’s is a detailed if specu- 
lative essay on the penetration of merchant capital in pre-colonial Gujarat, 
Bagchi problematises the nature of capitalist enterprise in colonial India 
arguing that though broad contours are identifiable, ‘we need a much more 
careful specification of the impact of the market under colonialism than is 
often given in the historical literature’. The Mukherjees demonstrate how 
the Indian capitalist class steered clear of collaborating with imperialism, 
joined hands with nationalist forces and kept Indian radicalism at bay. 

The following five essays by Rajni Kothari, Buddhadeva Bhattacharya, 
Manoranjan Mohanty, Dipankar Gupta and Upendra Baxi, and the one by 
Achin Vanaik are on the capitalist state in India. Kothari’s piece entitled 
‘Capitalism and the Role of the State’ is clearly a landmark essay. Briefly, 
he has demonstrated how the Indian state had a fair degree of autonomy 
over the economic process in the initial decades after independence but 
how under the joint impact of changing perceptions of the ruling elite in 
India and under ‘globalisation’ the state has abdicated its responsibility 
towards the widest sections of the Indian people, i.e., the poor and the 
deprived. 

Mohanty looks at what he calls the ‘duality of the state process’ in India 
which he characterises as a manifestation of dynamic contradictions between 
capitalist forms of maintaining state power and precapitalist ones. Dipankar 
Gupta’s essay is a vastly entertaining critique of the theories of the capitalist 
state especially in their application to India. Essentially, the view that 
capitalists combine in a concerted attempt to control the state is questioned 
and destroyed. It is suggested that closer scrutiny of actual processes of 
control is a better way of studying the capitalist state. Baxi looks at law as 
an instrument in the state regulated capitalism of India. Six aspects of this 
process are elaborated upon with appropriate legal and political examples. 
Vanaik questions liberal explanations of Indian democracy and its deinsti- 
tutionalisation. He suggests that the rise to power of the agrarian bougeoisie 
provides the key to explaining India’s ‘authoritarian democracy’. 

Essays by Uday Mehta, Mario Rutten, Jan Bremen, Manorama Savur, 
G. Hargopal and C.H. Bala Ramulu, and Nirmal Sengupta are broadly on 
agrarian and development issues though some of them also focus on 
movements. Bremen’s essay on the limits of legal action to assert the rights 
of migrant cane cutters in South Gujarat is rich in detail. What it primarily 
draws attention to is the fact that capital accumulation by the petty agrarian 
bourgeoisie is given priority by the instruments of the state over its com- 
mitments under law (which are not meant to be implemented). Savur’s 
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essay on the linkage between industrial business houses, state governments 
and anti-poverty programmes is based on careful investigation. It brings 
out how capitalists have used programmes such as IRDP to carry out their 
own experiments for penetrating the rural market. 

Arvind Das presents what he calls the anti-thesis to capitalism—the 
working class in India. He argues that a narrow interpretation of the 
working class to connote only the organised and urban sections misses the 
correct characterisation of the overall process of expropriation for surplus. 
Gail Omvedt’s paper, not written strictly for this volume, extends the class- 
caste debate to capture the complexity involved in identifying the oppressed 
and revolutionary sections of Indian society. Ghanshyam Shah in his essay 
‘The Bourgeois Party and Deprived Communities’ provides a rich empirical 
analysis of the manner in which parties which have the interests of the 
ruling elites at heart are able to recruit and co-opt lower sections of society. 
Though the focus is on Gujarat the essay provides a model and a method 
for explaining the nature (and success) of capitalist democracy in India. 
Asghar Ali Engineer looks at ways in which ruling classes have generated 
and controlled communal and ethnic conflict to suit their own purposes. 

It is not possible to do justice to such a wide collection of essays in this 
brief review. We have merely tried to introduce this book to future readers 
in the hope that scholars of different specialisations will take notice of the 
variety of material presented here. Sociologists, political scientists and 
historians have as much to gain from this volume as economists. 


Ashis Banerjee 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
New Delhi 


SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM, The Political Economy of Commerce: Southern 
India 1500-1650, Cambridge University Press, 1990. 


The study of pre-colonial Indian economic history has been one of the most 
fascinating fields of historical research during the past generation. The 
methodological challenge is overwhelming. The documentation is rich, but 
eccentric, produced by outsiders with only a narrow interest in the Indian 
scene. Moreover, the point of observation was nearly always the port 
cities. In spite of these obstacles our knowledge has been built up, carefully 
moving from the port cities and the European side of the story, inland to 
the Indian side of the story. 

Dr. Subrahmanyam would like us to see his study as a completely new 
departure from the historiographical tradition. He dismisses most of the 
research literature when he states (p. 3): ‘The tyranny of the “potentialities” 
[i.e. of capitalistic development] issue is such that no other issue of signi- 
ficance appcars to survive in the literature of the period.’ He makes it his 
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own primary aim to link trade to broader developments in the political 
economy of southern India between about 1500 and 1650. A secondary 
theme of the book is an exercise in the history of mentalities, an attempted 
insight into the minds of the witnesses, predominantly Europeans. 

The book falls largely in two, interconnected parts. In Chapters 1—4, the 
first two-thirds of the book, overland trade, coastal trade and overseas 
trade are studied in their setting, both in regard to the political economy of 
southern India and in respect to challenges from the outside. In the last 
third of the book three topics are taken up for special treatment on the 
basis of the south Indian experience; the question of the use of violence in 
an ‘age of contained conflict’, the question of the relationship between 
Asian traders and the political structures of Asia and finally a critical 
review of the theoretical models that have been used in the study of pre- 
colonial Indian economic history. 

I found the reading of the first two-thirds most rewarding. Though not 
completely unexplored, the economic history of the Coromandel, Malabar 
and Kanara coasts before 1650 has not been the object of a complete 
investigation before. Mainly, I suspect, because of the intractability of the 
documentation. The constant effort of the author not only to untangle the 
complicated networks of routes and ports, but also to link the coasts to the 
internal political economy adds considerably to the interest of the exposition, 
though it also necessitates the use of highly conjectural arguments. These 
chapters are rich in new observations and insights, some of them immediately 
convincing, while others, I am sure, will be widely debated. it is not 
possible here to enter into a complete summary and discussion, only a few 
points of fundamental interest will be taken out for consideration. 

I found the discussion of the possible existence of a rural or ‘urban’ 
consumers’ market particularly interesting, but also frustrating. This is one 
of the cases, where the historian feels that he has very good theoretical 
reasons for disagreeing with the documentation. From a theoretical point 
of view, the image of the uniform poverty of the Indian peasants is not 
convincing, considering the frequent references to scarcities of labour. 
Comparisons with other parts of the world, particularly Europe, where the 
documentation is most abundant, shows that the perfectly autarchic house- 
hold or village, exporting only for ritual or political purposes, hardiy ever 
existed, and that extreme, locally or socially determined, variations in the 
living standards were possible—even in periods of severe taxation. So we 
have every reason to disbelieve the image of uniform poverty in the 
European sources, especially because they hardly were in a position to 
understand, and actually not very interested in understanding the patterns 
of local or interregional trade. Dr. Subrahmanyam tries in various ways to 
overcome the lack of documentation in support of an autonomous inland 
trade, not adjunct to the command economy. I find his case strengthened, 
but not proved beyond any reasonable doubt. 

I was less impressed by the case made for the importance of the Portuguese 
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‘second wind’ in the realignments of the commercial networks in the Bay of 
Bengal after c. 1570. I find it hard to reconcile with the very limited range 
of the concession voyages—in fact, only the Melaka run, a typical peddler 
line was a success. To judge from the values, the concession voyages were 
not even efficient as an fiscal instrument, and economically, as pointed out 
by the author, they functioned as a disadvantage to the Portuguese and 
their friends, giving an extra advantage to alternative routes and ports, 
especially Masulipatnam, Acheh and Banten. 

The self-defeating character of the Portuguese policy is illuminated by 
Dr. Subrahmanyam’s conclusions concerning the Dutch trade from 
Coromandel after 1605. The VOC export of Coromandel cloth to Europe 
and Africa opened vast new markets for the Coromandel producers. More 
importantly in the short run, the Dutch company succeeded in expanding 
its exports to South-East Asia at the cost of other traders as a result of the 
Dutch monopsony contracts in the archipelago. ‘The real foundation of the 
Dutch commerce on Coromandel in the period up to 1650 was its trade to 
south-east Asia, and this foundation was built not on price competition, 
but by seeking to exclude opposition by means of treaty or naked force’ 
(p. 250). 

The few observations and arguments from the first two-thirds of the 
book, which have been taken out for discussion here, are only examples of 
the wealth of details brought together by Dr. Subrahmanyam. I have only 
one major regret. The network centred upon Goa is referred to in several 
contexts, but is not taken up for special consideration. This may be formally 
correct from a geographical point of view, but it marginalises what was 
probably the most important disruption in the Asian trade networks in the 
sixteenth century. 

J liked the last third of the book less, and I found Chapter 5 particularly 
confusing. The aim, as set out by the author, is to describe the relations 
between ‘Europeans’ and ‘Asians’ using not only the factual approach, but 
also the approach of the history of mentalities. Few scholars are linguistically 
better equipped to use this research strategy than Dr. Subrahmanyam—in 
fact I can only think of two or three others who might even attempt it, but 
the chapter is a fiasco. Those of us who have worked with the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the English documentation from this period have all experi- 
enced the textual problem: the dramatic shifts, not only in language, but 
also ın conceptions, values, viewpoints and priorities, when moving from 
one nation to another. This is a major problem, not only of historical 
method, but of history. To find it dismissed with the shallow observation 
that it was ‘the Portuguese from whom the English and Dutch learned of 
Asia and the Asians’ (p. 269) is exasperating. To be sure, the Dutch and 
the English learned from the Portuguese, but they did not take over the 
discourse. There is the problem. 

To my amazement I found myself the target of strong criticism in this 
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chapter. Basing his argument on some minor incidents, which are set out in 
great detail, for example, the Genoese expedition to Sumatra in 1649, 
Dr. Subrahmanyam intends to prove, not only that the Heeren XVII were 
insincere, when they advocated the use of peaceful means, but also that I 
was completely wrong, when I characterised the company presence as a 
‘productive enterprize’ whose ‘success was not based upon government 
monopolies or the use of violence, but on their ability to compete in the 
market’. (pp. 253 and 296, Dr. Subrahmanyam’s quotation marks) 

Something has gone completely wrong here, both for the Heeren XVII 
and me. Even if the directors of the company and the present-day historian 
might overlook the sordid case of the Genoese company, they could not 
and cannot be unaware of an apalling list of names like Amboyna, Banda, 
Jakarta, Melaka Makassar, Cochin, Banten, each of them indicating, not 
an incident, but a stage in a long-term VOC strategy of violence supported 
by an expensive naval establishment. 

I have been unable to locate the phrases quoted by Dr. Subrahmanyam 
through his references. If I ever wrote such nonsense, it must have been on 
a very bad day. If I didn’t, I have been misquoted. Whatever the case, 
Dr. Subrahmanyam has completely missed the point I made in the texts to 
which he refers, and which I still think of as valid. With the VOC ‘a 
permanent, large-scale institution had been created, in which, in principle, 
the use of violence was subordinated to the rational pursuit of profit.’ 

In Chapter 6 we find another important example of the methodological 
complexities caused by the European origin of the documentary evidence. 
The tax-farmers, especially in Golconda, were invariably condemned by 
_ European observers for their rapacity and parasitism, and this condemnation 
has been reiterated in the literature. Dr. Subrahmanyam tries, however, to 
shift the perspective away from the European observers and to ask the 
sensible question: What was their actual function in this specific economic 
and political context? His answer to the question is summarised in the 
concept ‘portfolio capitalists’, i.e., capitalists who in their investments 
combine productive activities, overseas trade and access to the state. I 
think this is a very plausible concept for which the author might have found 
supplementary evidence elsewhere. As pointed out by Michael Pearson, 
the Saraswats, whom Dr. Subrahmanyam will recognise from Basrur, were 
prominent among the tax-farmers of Portuguese Goa, though not politically 
as influential as the Gujaratis. 

This is an exciting, but also a very difficult book. It is difficult, because 
the area under consideration is in constant realignment throughout the 
period and because the author deliberately—and with good reason—has 
abstained from restricting himself to a fixed point of observation. It is also 
difficult, because the author has the habit of writing in a very polemical 
style. Readers unfamiliar with the literature might easily get the impression 
that the study of pre-colonial Indian economic history before the arrival of 
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Dr. Subrahmanyam only attracted scholars with impaired eyesight and 
limited intellectual capacity. Readers familiar with the literature, on the 
other hand, might get the impression that Dr. Subrahmanyam has not read 
the literature with due attention and suspect that he has treated his unpub- 
lished sources in the same cavalier manner. 

I think both conclusions would be unfair. Dr. Subrahmanyam has provided 
us with a challenging study of a very difficult subject, and he has gone 
further than many of his predecessors in linking the external challenges to 
the internal development. Much as he seems to dislike the idea, Dr. Subrah- 
manyam has joined the great tradition of studies in pre-colonial Indian 
economic history. 


Neils Steensgaard 


WILLEM VAN SCHENDEL, {hree Deltas: Accumulation and Poverty in Rural 
Burma, Bengal and South India, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1991, 
344 pp., Rs. 295. 


Problems of poverty and underdevelopment in the Third World have been 
the subjects of numerous studies so far and Van Schendel’s new book is 
undoubtedly a valuable addition to this series. The book seeks to under- 
stand the causes of mass poverty in three regions of Asia, i.e., Bengal. 
Kaveri delta and Lower Burma, which had once been parts of the same 
British Indian empire. The agrarian societies in these regions had experi- 
enced and responded differently to the process of their incorporation into 
the world capitalist system. But their similarity lies in the fact that they are 
still ‘among the poorest and least developed in the world’. This above 
everything justifies this comparative research into the organisation of 
production and distribution in the three agrarian economies across political, 
cultural and regional boundaries over a long time span of about two 
hundred years, stretching from the pre-colonial period down to the 1980s. 
This cross-cultural comparative study, for legitimate reasons, relies heavily 
on empirical researches done by others. But on the basis of that it arrives at 
interesting theoretical formulations which certainly deserve senous aca- 
demic attention. 

Poverty in the Third World, thinks Van Schendel, is never a historical 
accident, but the outcome of the development of capitalism on a world 
scale, which affected pre-existing patterns of poverty and created new 
regional inequalities, sustained by various forms of surplus extraction. 
Poverty as a consequence came to be concentrated in certain peripheral 
societies, with considerable differences among themselves. reflecting the 
uneven development of capitalism. The three regions which have been 
selected for this study, in spite of their being colonised by the same 
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European power, had important cultural and socio-political differences. 
But everywhere peasant agriculture remained the dominant feature of the 
economy which has retained even to the present day important non- 
capitalist traits. Petty commodity production survived in these three deltas 
for over two centuries as Van Schendel argues, because ‘specific forms of 
surplus extraction remained relatively successful’, allowing accumulation 
that resulted in mass poverty. 

The ‘system of surplus extraction’ is therefore an effective tool for under- 
standing poverty, Van Schendel argues. He explains it in terms of three 
concepts, i.e., ‘mode of accumulation’, ‘method of accumulation’ and 
‘vigour of extraction’, all of which changed over time, due to the interplay 
of both local as well as global factors and created in each of the three 
societies specific forms of surplus extraction. Such forms could continue 
due to the power of the different groups of primary surplus extractors vis-a- , 
vis the producers. There had been conflicts over surplus among these elites 
and through this struggle, the older tax-dependent group was gradually 
displaced by the commercial surplus takers, who enjoyed the support of 
the state. An exception was Burma, where decolonisation brought in the 
displacement of the foreign commercial people and a relatively greater 
redistribution of the surplus among the producers. 

However, in general, in all these areas vigorous surplus extraction and 
consequent pauperisation could continue for such a long time because the 
primary producers could not effectively resist this process. Van Schendel 
cites various reasons for this peasants’ weakness, such as social differenti- 
ation, lack of community organisation, nucleated geographical location, 
horizontal mobility and so on. Yet despite all these, the peasants did 
combine from time to time and effectively fought against the primary 
surplus extractors and their protector, the state. This often reduced the 
severity of exploitation. But it is true at the same time, that such sporadic 
resistance could not alter the property relations, nor could the process of 
pauperization be checked. The peasantry in all these three deltas were 
proletarianised in varying degrees, though it was not, as Van Schendel 
argues, a process of active proletarianisation caused by the development of 
capitalist relations of production in agriculture. It was more due to ‘eco- 
nomic stagnation, “vigorous” surplus extraction, lack of urban employment 
and population increase’. His book thus raises many issues relating to the 
causes of poverty in south and southeast Asia. It definitely promotes our 
understanding of the problem and is also likely to provoke new debates. 


Sekhar Bandyopadhyay 
Victoria University of Wellington 


Book Notice 





NiRMAL Kumar, Rajendra Prasad and the Indian Freedom Struggle 1917-47, 
Patriot Publishers, New Delhi, 1991, 148 pp. + Chronology and 
appendices. ` 


Chapters two to five split ‘Rajendra Prasad and the Indian National Move- 
ment’ into 1917-22, 1922-34, 1934-35 and 1935-42. The rest touch upon 
his attitudes to the Left (his ‘allergy’ to ‘Socialists or Socialism’), com- 
munalism, the constructive programme, constitutional developments and 
the ‘transfer of power’. : 

Written in the genre of Rajendra Prasad at the helm of ‘the ship of the 
Indian nationalism in Bihar (sic)’ (p. 107), Kumar’s conclusion is unsurpris- 
ing. That following the Champaran satyagraha Rajendra Prasad had become 
‘a very respected leader of all classes and masses in Bihar’ (p. 83). 

On the whole if the book is not quite the corrective to the ‘non- 
analytical’ biographies of 1960s and 1970s it set out to be (p. xi), it is 
largely because it completely ignores a whole range of monographs on 
Bihar that were published in the 1980s. 





Errata 


We regret that the following footnote was omitted from C.Z. Guilmoto’s 
paper ‘Towards A New Demographic Equilibrium: The Inception of 
Demographic Transition in South India’. 


This paper is part of a larger research programme devoted to Tamil Nadu’s demo- 
graphic evolution during 1871-1981 My work in Madras was made possible through 
the hospitality of the Madras Institute of Development Studies and the Romain 
Rolland grant from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I thank Loraine Kennedy 
for helpful editing. 
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introduction 


\ 


The upheaval in the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s (TISCO) works at 
Jamshedpur in 1928 has received less historical attention than it deserves. 
Consisting of protracted departmental protests culminating in a lockout - 
and the first full-scale strike in India’s premier steel plant, the crisis 
attracted considerable political’ and official involvement. A study of this 
movement is relevant to the history of industrial relations in the late 
colonial period, including questions of union formation, the attitude of the 
state, and workers’ initiatives. It also carries wider ramifications for ‘an 
understanding of the scope and nature of political interventions in industrial 
relations. f ‘ 

During the second and third decades of its productive life TISCO under- 
went vicissitudes in its career as an enterprise, along with a great deal of 
industrial strife. Indianisation, increased productivity, and workforce 
reductions were the chief managerial goals of the time, and were linked to 
the intensification of work. Throughout these years TISCO workers raised 
demands concerning working conditions, employment security, standards 
of living, and control over the work process. The high point of this unrest 
was work stoppage from April till September 1928, the longest in its history 
(which coincided with strikes in the East Indian Railways [EIR], the Bengal- 
"Nagpur Railway [BNR] and the mass strike of the Bombay mill-hands), 
and whose reverberations affected other concerns till 1931 and after. 
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One scholar' has divided the history of capital-labour relations in 
TISCO into four periods: (a) bumper profits and arbitrary wage control 
between 1911 and 1920; (b) a balance of power from 1920 to 1946; (c) 
stability in collective bargaining between 1946 and 1962; and (d) the era of 
state regulation thereafter. In the early stages the rawness of the work- 
force, the war boom, and the rise in real wages till 1916 conduced to 
managerial despotism. Real wages fell substantially between 1917 and 
1920. But no ‘balance of power’ can be seen,in the period from 1920 to 
1946, for the labour unrest between 1928 and 1931 resulted in a setback 
from which the workers did not recover until 1936-39. A study of the 
labour movement in Jamshedpur would help identify not only the forms of 
workers’ protest in the context of a burgeoning national movement, but 
also the connection between TISCO’s managerial strategy and its relation- 
ship with the colonial state. 


` 


The Structure of the Workforce and the Hazards of Steel-Making 


The construction of the Jamshedpur Works began in 1907, and the first 
ingot was rolled in 19117. In 20 years TISCO acquired about 20 square 
miles of land in the east of Singhbhum district under zamindari right’ and 
. increased its steel production from 3,000 tons in 1911 to 429,000 tons in 
~ 1928 and 800,000 tons in 1939.‘ During the 1914-18 War it devoted nearly 
100 per cent of its capacity to the British war effort in the Middle East. The 
Greater Extensions programme was begun in 1917, and completed in 
1923.‘ The workforce increased from 4,000 in 1907 to 30,135 in 1923~-24.° 
After that the management embarked upon reductions, and in 1928 the 
Deputy Commissioner (DC) of Singhbhum reported a workforce of 29,000 
` of whom 20,000 were employed within the Works.’ Coolies working for 
TISCO’s contractors numbered from 4,000 to 8,000. Allied industrial 


' Satya Brata Datta, Capital Accumulation and Workers’ Struggle in Indian Industrialisanon. 

The Case of Tata Iron and Steel Company 1910-1970, p 155 
Ne 2? Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, (hereafter RCL), 1931, Vol. 4, part 

1, p. 115 

` In 1909, five and half square miles of land were acquired from the government of Bengal 
under the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, and nearly 20 more from the government of Bihar and 
Orissa ın 1918-20 The area ‘vested absolutely’ in the company, i.e , it was held revenue-free 
Tatas paid about Rs 12,000 in compensation to the ratyats P C. Roy Chaudhury, Singhbhum 
District Gazetteer, Patna, 1958, pp. 293-96 The Main Report of the Labour Investigation 
Commutee, Lahore, 1946, referred to Jamshedpur as ‘a proprietary industrial town,’ p. 309. 

+ Verner Elwin, The Story of Tata Steel (Tata Steel Diamond Jubilee Souvenir), Jamshed- 
pur, 1958, p 78, and Datta, Capual Accumulation, pp 10, 19 

“AK Bagchi, Private investment in India, Delhi, 1972, pp 304-306 

* SK Sen? The House of Tata, Calcutta, 1975, p. 95. 

? File SPVITV/1929, (Special Political), Bihar State Archives, Patna. Unless otherwise speci- ` 
fied, all file references are from this source 
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establishments included the Tinplate Company, the Copper Corporation 
and the workshops of the EIR and BNR, employing a total of 14,352 blue 
collar workers in 1938.° 

The population of Jamshedpur grew to 57,000 in 1921 and 84,000 in 
1931.” There were at least 7,000 unemployed workers in 1929. Municipal 
services were undertaken by TISCO and the allied companies, this de facto 
administration being legalised in the form of a Notified Area Committee in 
1923. It was Tatasons’ entrepreneurial strategy to stabilise a large skilled 
workforce in a modern industrial township.” Jamshedpur’s population had 
a large proportion of immigrants from outside Bihar in 1931—-53.5 per 
cent—and ‘outside’ recruitment targeted skilled workers. In 1921 over half 
the skilled workers were immigrants," drawn from the Jamalpur rail yards 
or the labour pool in ‘other industrial regions. European and American 
‘covenanted’ staff numbered 150 (in the operations departments) in 1925, 
declining to 90 in 1928." The semi-skilled workers or khalasis, many of 
whom came from Orissa and Madras, were almost equal in number to the 
skilled workers.” But nearly half the unskilled workers were natives of 
Singhbhum." Women coolies (rezas) formed 35.6 per cent of the unskilled 
workforce and were the only women in industrial employment. 

TISCO’s turnover rate averaged 30.6 per cent annually during 1925-27. 
Half its unskilled workforce did not work continuously even for a year." It 
emerges that Jamshedpur had an intermittently employed ‘coolie’ class 
recruited from its hinterland and a skilled labour force recruited from 
further afield, which was more stable. With a large number of the skilled 
workers and khalasis customarily going home for several months every two 
to three years, a stable reserve of trained men became available upon their 
return. 

Work categories were chaotic, with status and job divisions being com- 
plicated by race. An adivasi (tribal) worker performing a complex job 
might be classed ‘semi-skilled’, and paid far less for doing the same task as 


* Report of the Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee, 1938 (hereafter, RAS Vol. 3-B, 
Books | and 2. 

* The population of Sakch: village in 1911 was 5,672 according to the District Cazeneer for 
Singhbhum, 1913. The other figures are from the censuses. 

However, between 1927 and 1938, the extent of casual employment increased from 0.03 
per cent to 6 to 8 per cent, RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, p. 147; and R.K. Mukerjee, The Indian 
Working Class, Bombay, 1946, pp. 50-51. This showed a tendency on the part of the 
management to increase the proportion of their workforce beanng a temporary status. 

" Census of India (hereafter CON, 1921 Vol 7, part 1, pp. 105, 108; Vol.7, part 2, Table 
22; and RCL, Voi 4, part 1, p. 146 

? Datta, Capital Accumulation, p. 60 

© COI, 1921, Vol 7, part 1, p. 279 

“ RCL, Vol. 4, part i, pp 3 and 4, and COT, 1921, Vol. 7, part 2, Table 22 

™ RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, pp 147 and 15. 

* RCL, Vol 4, part 1, p 147, part 2, pp 411-12. 
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a Yorkshireman.” Recruitment of staff from a wide area was deliberate. 
Dinshaw Wacha wrote of Jamshetji Tata in 1915, that his keenness in this 
matter was ‘. . . to make the threat of combination and dear wages less 
likely . . . and to prevent large strikes . . . .".* Thus, income differentials as 
well as categorial confusion and ethnic diversity all carried functional 
import. In the period of this study the steel plant employed approximately 
5,000 unskilled and 17,500 skilled and semi-skilled workers"—unskilléd 
workers were the weekly-paid, daily-rated workers and skilled workers 
“were the monthly-rated. Skilled workers operated complicated machinery 
such as cranes and rolling mills, and could also be fitters, electricians and ' 
engine drivers. The semi-skilled workers were mainly the boiler men, brick- 
‘layers, packers, straighteners, etc: ‘Unskilled’ workers—coolies, rezas, 
and contractor’s labour—did the simple hard labour, which was the worst 
paid. 

The intensification of work in the 1920s adversely affected working 
conditions. From 1923 to 1927 annual production per man rose from 117 
tons to 218 tons. The rate of accidents rose from 3.98 per hundred workers 
in 1923 to 7.45 in 1927,” with an especially high rate in the blast furnaces 
and steel melting shops. Management usually sought to blame workers’ 
negligence for such events, and gave minimal compensation to victims even 

_ after the passage ‘of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1923.” The 
eight-hour day, introduced in 1912, suited the European covenanted staff, 
who were unused to the Indian climate. Up to 1924 continuous process 
departments had no off-day for workers, who worked a 56-hour week (i.e., 
eight hours a day for seven days a week) plus compulsory overtime for as 
much as four hours a day. The rezas did night work till 1920, and started 
receiving maternity benefits as late as 1929. Only after 1924 did the | 
continuous process workers get a day off ina fortnight, Daily-rated workers 
had no paid leave till 1945.” 

. Workers at TISCO were prey to a number of health hazards, especially 
pulmonary dust diseases. Metallurgy exposes workers to smoke and fumes. 
in addition to the dust which is present in a steel plant. Heavy exertion 
under exposure to extreme heat, gases, sudden changes of temperature 


" An official inquiry in 1944 stated that confusion in designations suited employers in the 
metallurgical industries, enabling arbitrary wage-rates and job transfers. Datta, Capital 
Accumulation, p. 63 

* Datta, Capital Accumulation, p. 64. 

? RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, p. 152. The TISCO management never specified what exactly it 
meant by ‘skilled’ and ‘semi-skilled’. The BLEC (Vol.2,parts. A and B, p. 13), stated that 
‘there has been no single criterion for the division into these groups ... ° 

2 Datta; Capital Accumulation, p. 129. 

3 Although TISCO paid promptly in case of fatal accidents, they were known to delay a 
great deal in other cases of accident compensation discussing culpability, extent of compsnsation, 
etc., at great length: File S/V/28, DC’s DO, 20 July 1928. 

2 Datta, Capital Accumulation, p. 123, and Sen, The House of Tata,-p. 97. 
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and noise levels makes metal workers prone to diseases such as pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, cataract, cancer, hernia, rheumatism, migraine, and silicosis of 
the lungs, among others.” Although the management held the prevalence of 
industrial diseases in Jamshedpur to be ‘very low indeed,” the Report of 
the RCL did make the general observation'that investigation by skilled 
observers might reveal, the existence of ‘the usual diseases associated with 
industry . .. .” Meagre incomes and poor living conditions must have 
made the lowest paid workers susceptible to these afflictions, and this may 
be linked to both thé high accident and high turnover rates. 

Housing was inadequate. There were 5,483 company quarters in 1931, 
and in addition, 8,150 houses and huts built by employees.” By TISCO’s 
own admission, in 1938 only 30 per cent of monthly rated workers and 70 
per cent of its total workforce lived in company housing.” 

Perhaps the most immediate cause of unrest, however, was tension at 
the shop floor. T.W. Tutwiler, the American General Manager (GM) from 
1916 to 1925, was known as a despot, a man who tolerated ‘no nonsense 
about modern concepts of democracy within industry. To him, the right to 
hire and fire workers was a god-given right’. There were no written 
conduct rules till the late 1940s. The right of dismissal was delegated to the 
intermediate staff and the foremen, who were ‘abusive and corrupt’, and 
wielded ‘too much power in . . . appointment, promotion. and discharge’.” 
The foreign foremen came from an industrial environment where arbit- 
rariness was customary. “The uneducated European or American of the 
smelter class,’ wrote Mr Lewis, the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum 
in 1920, ‘is ill-fitted for handling Indians . 


3 ALG. "McLaughlin, Industrial Lung Diseases of Iron „and Steel Foundry Workers; -p. 1. 

“ RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, p. 151. 

2 RCL, Report, p. 115. 

æ COI, 1931, Vol. 7. 

? Sen, The House of Tata, p. 98, & BLEC, Vol. 3-B, Book 1, pp. 52-55. 

# J R.D. Tata commenting on Tutwiler in 1956, quoted in Elwin, The Story of Tata Steel, 
p. 41. Elwin’s paean to the management includes these remarks: ‘Life was rough, tough and 
hard and there was plenty of bad language and a lot of autocracy. Tutwiler gave orders that no 
one was to sit in his chair when he was away, and no one was ever allowed to overtake his car! 
But perhaps it was the only way to get the Steel Works going’, p. 43. 

3 Fue 5/VIII/28, Mr JR Dain's Report on the Strike at Tatas 'in 1928. There were about 500 
foremen in 1930, of whom about a fifth were Europeans, RCL, Vol. 4, part 2, p. 439. Dain 
added that Indians in authority seemed to have even Jess sympathy with their subordinates 
than the foreigners due perhaps to their command of the vernacular. Thus, the coarse 
behaviour of the Parsi foreman, Patel, towards the men was the ‘most effective cause’ of a 
ten-day strike in the rail finishing mull in March 1928, File 5/1/28, Final Report of SDO on 
rail finishing mill strike, TISCO, 4 April 1928. Moni Ghosh, a unionist active from the early 
1920s, stated that bribery in matters of recruitment and dismissals was not unusual among 
foremen and supervisors, Mom Ghosh, Our Struggle, Calcutta, 1973, p. 1. 

* RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, ‘Memorandum on Labour Disputes in Jamshedpur from 1920 to 
1930’, pp. 117-19. 
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There was no union in TISCO until 1920. Nationalist upsurge and a strike 
in Kharagpur may have emboldened the blacksmiths and machine-shop 
men to demand a 50 per cent wage rise and accident compensation. On 24 
February 1920 there was a lightning strike led by the foundry men. The 
strikers approached Byomkesh Chakravarty and Surendranath Haldar of 
Calcutta, whose first move was to found the Jamshedpur Labour Association 
(JLA), with Haldar as President and two white collar office-bearers. The 
subsequent agreement was repudiated by the workers, and picketing con- 
tinued till 8 March. Government officials explained the TISCO position,” 
which was an offer to sell grain at market rates and free rail tickets for 
those who wished to leave service. On 12 March, the workers presented a 
comprehensive list of demands, including accident compensation, better 
treatment to subordinates, a service code and strike pay. ' 

By 13 March stick-wielding groups were picketing the factory gates. 
Chakravarty’s attempts at placating them failed. Violent clashes and firing 
on 15 March resulted in five deaths and 23 injured.” Slogans such as 
‘Death to the sahibs’ were raised. The settlement announced by Sir Dorabji 
Tata on 20 March, conceded wage increases, leave and two religious 
holidays, but strike pay and fixed pay scales were refused as was recogni- 
tion to the JLA. Meanwhile a rival body called the Tata Workers’ Welfare 
Union was floated to compete with the JLA. 

The JLA grew during the non-cooperation period. Some of its fender 
were politically active.” In mid-1921 it demanded a minimum wage and an 
all-round increase of 33 per cent,* but was rebuffed by the management. 
By 1922 heavily attended meetings reiterated demands relating to dis- 
missals, overtime, service rules, leave and accidents. A strike ensued, 

„after which the management refused re-employment to the strike leaders, 
and demanded a reconstituted JLA as the price for recognition. 

In mid-October 1922 . the management proposed to ban all public meetings 
under its zamindari rights, but this was resisted by the DC.“ Dewan 
Chamanilal, Secretary of the All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), 
arrived,on 20 October and concluded ‘a gentleman’s agreement’ with 
Tutwiler.* The strike was withdrawn, but with the dismissal of G. Sethi 
Secretary of the JLA, questions of victimisation, union recognition and a 
joint committee with workers’ representation became central. 

In 1923 TISCO began lobbying for protection. The matter .came up 


* RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, ‘Memorandum’, pp. 117-19. ~ 
® Ibid., pp. 120-22. 
3 Ibid., p. 123. 
* Ibid.. Vol 4, pp. 123-24. 
2 Sen, The House of Tata, p. 100. 
* Ghosh, Our Struggle, p 8 The phrase was used by Ghosh 
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before ‘the Central Legislative Assembly to which the JLA presented a 
petition, and TISCO’s need for Swarajist support made conciliation possible. 
After a conference in Jamshedpur in August 1924, Motilal Nehru and C.R. 
Das agreed to support TISCO’s case on condition that the JLA be recog- 
nised.”” The deadlock over ‘outsiders’ persisted till 1925, when Gandhi 
intervened in a visit to the city. C.F. Andrews became President of the 
JLA, but the two Vice-Presidents were company employees. In his speech, 
Gandhi said, ‘May God grant that in serving the Tatas, you may also serve 
India,’ a statement that was later often used by the management to stress 
the need for the workers to look upon their jobs as part of a national 
endeavour. 


Departmental Strikes 1927-28 


In the labour unrest up to 1927 the workers had shown both a capacity 
for mobilisation as well as a dependence on the literati for negotiations. 
Questions of working conditions and the right to form unions were foremost 
in their minds. Racial and class bonds amongst officials and the executive 
were noticeably powerful and, in addition, nationalist feeling was exacerbat- 
ing class conflict, given the fact that the immediate superiors were sahibs. 

In 1926 TISCO announced that newly vacant posts would not be filled.” 
A Labour Organising Department (LOD) was created to supervise reduc- 
tions and wage standardisation. The resultant unrest prompted the GM to 
announce in April 1928 that reductions would only be effected through the 
normal turnover. The JLA was proving incapable of articulating grievances, 
and by 1927 was being referred to as a dalal or agent of the company. 
Departmental strikes took place from April 1927 onwards over issues such 
as the LOD, the change from monthly to daily rates, arbitrary promotions, 
irregular increments and the proposed reductions.” 

In December 1927 there was resentment among workers in the hot 
mills,.then working a four-day week, over being allocated menial tasks and 
the American Chief Engineer’s habit of manhandling his subordinates.“ 
C.F. Andrews intervened, but nothing resulted from his negotiations. On 
17-18 February 1928 1,100 crane drivers (in line for a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion), struck work, raising questions of bonus, housing, and sudden demands 
for overtime.” Other questions raised were summary dismissals and non- 
payment of acting allowance for temporary work done in a superior vacancy. 


” RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, ‘Memorandum’, p. 129. 

* Collected Works of M.K. Gandhi, Vol. 28, p. 48. 

” RCL, Vol. 4, part 1, Memorandum, p. 131. 

® File 5/11/28, Strike Report 20. 

“ File 5/1/28, Singhbhum SPs diary, 1 January 1928 

2 The management had just then ordered that six days per month be earmarked for a 12- 
hour duty, and that there would be a four day compulsory, unpaid leave every month, ibid., 
Singhbhum SP's letter, 19 January 1928 and Special Branch Report, 18 Feburary 1928. 
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_ The JLA opposed the strike. On 19 February some 400 workers formed a 
strike committee, began raising funds and decided to search for leaders—the 
names of Mukunda Lal Sarkar and V.V. Giri came up in this context. The 
committee was to begin its work by asking the JLA leadership one last 
time if they were prepared to take up the strikers’ cause.® Meanwhile the 
inexpert handling of cranes resulted in 45 tons of metal being spilt.“ 

On 20 February a meeting due to be addressed by two British Labour 
Party MPs, Purcell and Halsworth, under the auspices of the JLA, was 
cancelled, irking the strikers, who had-wanted to give vent to their grievances. 
On 21 February the strikers reiterated their demands, and insisted on ‘pay 

-for the strike period and no victimisation’.“ The GM refused to see a 
delegation of the crane drivers, and the negotiations were conducted 
through the JLA. The strike ended on 23 February, but left workers feeling 
let.down by the leadership.” 

On 16 March 1928 600 coolies of the rail finishing mills (mainly 
adivasis, Chhatisgarhis, and Oriyas) struck work, complaining of rough 
treatment and, filthy abuse by foremen. Work intensification was another 
issue, with the work of nine being performed by three or four men.” In” 

. their meeting on 17 March, the striking coolies protested against racial 
discrimination in the payment of wages. Crane drivers N.N. Biswas and 
Abdul Sattar were also present, along with B. Mahapatra of the bricks 
department who was a member of the JLA executive.” At a meeting 
addressed in Santhali by qne Singhur Manjhi, the strikers appealed for 
solidarity to be enforced by a social boycott. Hindus and Muslims were 
asked to join. The observations of the police sub-inspector indicate the 
stereotypes then prevalent: 


The Santhals are most obstinate people and . . . they may take recourse 
to violence at any moment, unless they are properly controlled. Most of 
the strikers are not members of the Labour Association, and moreover 
do not like to be guided by them. Hari Prasad Singh explained to me 
[the police SI-DS] that he came to study labour problems and was 
simply astonished to find the coolies talking sense and fully conscious of 
their rights.” 


© [bid., ASP’s letter, 18 January 1928, and Special Branch Report, 19 February 1928. The 
crane drivers’ strike committee consisted of drivers from different departments in the plant. 

“ Ibid., Strike Report 2, 21 February 1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 3, 22 February 1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 4, 23 Feburary 1928, and SP’s diary, 1 March 1928. 

* Ibid., Special Branch Reports, 16 March and 17 March 1928. The DIG, CID, referred to 
them as ‘coolies, mostly of the jungly class and some Hindustanis are suspected to be exciting 
them.’ 

“ Ibid., Special Branch Report, 17 March 1928. 

* # Ibtd., Special Branch Reports, 16 March and 17 March 1928. Hari Prasad Singh was a 
JLA and town Congress activist Evidently the local literati was not accustomed to ‘coolies 
talking sense.” ' 
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Efforts were now on to engage the assistance of outside leaders. On the 
evening of 17 March a local Parsi lawyer named Maneck Homi came at the 
invitation of the strikers” and helped them formulate their grievances. He 
advised them to remain non-violent and to collect funds.” The process of 
formulating grievances continued in the coke ovens and sheet mill. But 
the GM refused to deal with any representation made through Homi.” 

On 25 March the adivasi workers in the rail finishing mills called off 
their strike with the JLA promising mediation.* In his report, the SDO 
mentioned that constant abuse by the foreman Patel was ‘the most effective 
cause’ of the strike, but added that it had ‘nothing at’all to do with 
economic grievances. I should be inclined to ascribe it entirely to political 
and communist agitation. Revolutionary propaganda, which is discouraged 
by the local labour association, is clearly at work.’ This assessment shows 
how the vocabulary of the bureaucracy was geared to de-legitimising griev- 
ances which were not deemed ‘economic’. 

On 26 March workers aired their grievances and differences publicly.” 
Abdul Gani and Abdul Kader ‘Tailor’ (the latter being an old TISCO 
hand) traced the history of the JLA and appealed to the men to consolidate 
it by changing its leadership, rather than ruin it by dissension. Singaravelu 
Chetty made an emotional speech proclaiming himself a communist, and 
hinting darkly. at the fate of the Czar and the Kaiser. Most speeches 
referred to the weak and unpopular nature of the JLA. Semantically 
speaking, the battle lines of the coming upsurge were being drawn. 


» Ibid., Special Branch Reports, 16 March and 17 March 1928. Maneck Homa wai first 
mentioned in the reports of this meeting. The son of an engineering employee of Tatas, Homi 
was a local pleader and ex-employee (1914-19). He had graduated from St. Xavier’s College in 
Bombay and had visited the USA between 1919 and 1923 (at the same time as J.J. Ghandy, 
the first Indian GM), to study steel manufacture. He approached the Tariff Board in 1924 
with his proposals which, ironically, included a recommendation for reductions. Homi was 
passed over for a post in 1923, and underwent the humiliation of seeing his father dismissed 
from service in 1925 after fourteen years’ employment. There is no doubt that the TISCO 
management already detested him in 1925. His pride, intelligence, and~spite mspired a 
vendetta against his fellow Parsis in Tatasons, in which he won a pyrthic victory. These 
qualities made him an appropriate leader for a situation in which national level politicians and 
their loçal representatives proved ineffective. 

5t Ibid., letter to Chief Secretary, 19 March 1928. Moni Ghosh states that, ‘At this stage, 
Maneck Homi contacted them, and through his agents, won over the strikers’, Ghosh, Our 
Struggle, p..19. The reference to ‘agents’ is an example of the devaluation of workers’ 
initiatives by leaders, officials and management, alike. , 


= Ibid., letter to Chief Secretary, 23 March 1928, and Strike Report 6, 24 March 1928. The 


Coke Ovens workers complained of low wages, reductions, and harassment. 

3 Ibid., letter to Chief Secretary, 27 March 1928. 

Y Ibid., Final Report on the strike, 4 April 1928. After the lockout the Commissioner 
commented: ‘The unrest and sporadic strikes are not economic but have been brought about 
by agitators,’ File 5/11/28; DO, 2 May 1928. A militant faction had, indeed, emerged in the 


JLA executive led by the ex-Andamanite, Nani Gopal Mukherjee. This faction was keen on | 


inviting political leaders to Jamshedpur, Strike Report 5, 22 March 1928. But its existence was 
the consequence, rather than the cause of the unrest G 
* File 5/1/28, Special Branch Report 5, 26 March 1928 
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Workers Organise Separately 
Ss please notify the employees of your department that . . . in the re- 
` organisation it is understood that there will be no discharges or reduction 


in wages. 
(Official circular by the TISCO GM, issued on 4 April 1928.)* ) 


February and March saw the workers move towards independent action, 
although not yet in defiance of the JLA. There was an eight-day strike by 
the 200 workers of the Jessops railway workshops beginning on 4 April, 
and leading to the formation of a strike committee.” C.F. Andrews arrived 
in Jamshedpur in his capacity as President of the JLA, and the management 
attempted to defuse the unrest by abolishing the LOD. Meetings were 
marked by interdepartmental attendance. The traffic and loco depart- 
ment struck on 11 April, in protest against ill-treatment by superintendent 
Weston. By this time Homi and N.G. Mukherjee were demanding a newly 
elected JLA executive,” and the police expected them to capture it and 
lead a general strike. On 14 April, nearly two months after the crane 
drivers’ strike, the GM announced a ‘Profit Sharing Scheme’ which promised 
a bonus to all workers drawing Rs.300 or less per month.” Linked to 
productivity, the scherhe did not attract the workers, and after announcing 
the offer Andrews gave up his efforts at settlement: 


I was informed that Mr Andrews who left on the 17th evening expressed 
himself as thoroughly disgusted with the unreasonableness of labour in 
Jamshedpur, and did not intend to come here again to help them.® 


However, Andrews acknowledged that there was justification for the 
workers’ resentment. In his letter to the Director, Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas, on 4 May, he remarked: 


I do think that the lowest paid workers should be raised, but I quite 
agree that it is the people between 12 annas to 18 a day that are probably 
agitating the most and I hope that the Company will treat them most 
liberally of all.“ 


%* File 5/V/28, GM’s memo. L/862, 14 Apnl 1928. See’Part 2, fm. 18, FESHR,30,3, 1993. 

57 File 5/1/28, Special Reports, 5 April and 7 April 1928. : 

% Jbid.,'SP’s diaries, 8 April and 15 April 1928. 

* Searchlight, 15 April 1928, The Press Note was despatched by Andrews. In this mid- 
192%, unskilled men earned 7 to 12 annas a day, unskilled women 5 to 7 annas; semi-skilled 
workers 14 to 28 annas; and skilled workers from 28 annas up to Rs. 700 per month (the latter 
figure applying to covenanted staff}, TISCO to Thomas Shaw, MP, 2 March 1927, quoted by 
Sen, The House of Tata, p. 9. 

@ File 5/1/28, Special Report, 19 April 1928. 

*! Purshottamdas Thakurdas papers, (hereafter PT papers). NMML, File 41, handwritten 
letter from C F. Andrews to Thakurdas, 4 May 1928 
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Meanwhile, on 16 April, 550 sweepers went in a body to the JLA leaders to 
announce their decision to strike for a wage increase. On 18 April 1,200 
men in the sheet mills and 300 coolies and rezas.in the merchant mills 
stayed away from work, in protest against the continued presence of the 
foreman Cowasji and demanding the formation of a consultative committee 

` of workers on discharges and suspensions. On 18 April, 170 coohes of the 
Indian Cable Company also struck work for a day.” i 

At this stage, an important development took place. The merchant mill 
coqlies resumed work on 20 April. But 800 boiler men and khalasis of the 
West plant struck work that day, even as the JLA was trying to get the 
sheet mill working again. This action of the boiler men was to have fateful 
repercussions. The Steel Works Were divided into three main parts: the 
blast furnaces, the Duplex plant, and the various mills. The boiler-houses 
provided the steam which generated electricity to run the entire Works, and 
were a crucial component of the plant. The extraordinary length of the 
steam pipes required the furnaces to be maintained at full heat at all times 
and the men to be stoking the furnaces for eight hours without rest. For 
this job they received 14 annas a day, which they considered insufficient.” 

Sometime in mid-April the Inspector General of Police (IGP) met the 
GM, Mr Alexander, who had professed to be completely fed up with the 
‘greed’ of the crane drivers.“ The policeman gathered that the Directors 
were considering whether: 


the reorganisation now going on which is likely to take several years 
could not be more easily effected if a general-strike occurs . . . it is fair 
to infer that the Directors and management would rather welcome a 
strike. Labour generally is most thoroughly unsettled and is growing 
intractable and impertinent.“ (Emphasis added). 


In the heightened tension caused by the boiler men’s strike, the officer 
spoke of the workers’ ‘search for new leaders of the communist party."* On 
22 April the DC, J.R. Dain, reported that 2,000 persons were on strike and 
another 3,000 rendered idle, apart from the sweepers.” He insisted that 
there was ‘no genuine grievance’ but that the strike had been ‘fomented by 
agitators in pursuance of a policy to reduce production without materially 


@ File 5/1/28, Special Report, 19 April 1928. 

“© File VIV/28, DC's DO, 19 June 1928 

“ The crane drivers were paid between 14 annas to Re 1.12 annas per day in comparison to 
their European predecessors, who were paid at a rate of Rs. 15 per day, Searchlight, 24 
February 1928. 

© He had also met with the railway authoritees in Kharagpur, where there had been several 
sectional strikes. File 5/1/28, Confidential Note by IGP, 23 April 1928. 

= Ibid. ‘The Labour Association is really a sort of labour welfare department of the 
concern; ıt is not really representative of labour, and ts useless on an occasion like this’, DO, 
26 April 1928. 

“ Ibid., DC's DO, 22 Apni 1928. 
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reducing the bill.” Dain inferred that the management was keen to preci- 
pitate matters, reporting the GM as saying that ‘if the situation has not 
developed within a week, he will be bound to take action to force it 
himself.’ By the end of April, reinforcements were being sent for, and an 
Army Division based as far away as Nainital was alerted.* 

The workers were intransigent. Sheet mill and boiler strikers protested 
against the severe wage differentials in favour of the Europeans who, they 
said, were incapable of working for two hours in the heat. The abusive 
behaviour of European superintendents was denounced. At meetings, 
M.L. Sarkar encouraged the formation of independent strike committees 
and Homi suggested the continuation of sectional strikes.“ The JLA was 

‘preoccupied with discussing the sanitary situation. At one meeting a worker 
‘raised a laugh by suggesting that the Sahibs who were shovelling coal at 
the Boilers should shovel nightsoil instead’.” Solidarity was growing, and a 
meeting on 26 April, chaired by Homi, was addressed by representatives of 
different departments including sweeper Birbal Ghasi. On 27 April the 
management informed the administration of its intention of issuing an 
ultimatum on 1 May. In a leaflet, it reminded all workers of their numerous 
benefits and quoted Mahatma Gandhi. But the same day 800 workers in 
the new rail finishing mill and 80 men in the blast furnace went on strike.” 

The end of April found the JLA in disarray, asking unionists such as 
V.V. Giri to come to Jamshedpur. At a meeting on 29 April Vice- 
President Ahuja was shouted down for praising the union, as was N.G. 
Mukherjee for criticising Homi. Sheet mill strikers began distributing a 
leaflet addressed to ‘Hindustani Mazdur Bhaiyo’ (Brother Indian Workers).” 
Some departments such as the machine shops began negotiating separately.” 
The technical repercussions of the boiler stoppage may have developed a 
sense of strategy among the disaffected workers. The Sheet Mill and Boiler 


“ Ibid.. DC to Commissioner, 23 April and 26 Apnil 1928, and DO to GOC-in-C, Eighth 
Lucknow Division, 1 May 1928 The administration was concerned about the possible coinci- 
dence of Bakr Id (30 May) with the unrest Tension between the ICS and the Police was 
evident in Dain’s protests about the IGP’s habit of asking the district administration whether 
the GM of TISCO had been consulted regarding the despatch of police reinforcements, ‘It 
may become necessary to explain to Swain [the IGP] that the Deputy Commissioner, and not 
the General Manager, is responsible for law and order. 

“ Ibid., SP’s Report, 23 April 1928, and Strike Report, 24 April 1928 

” Ibid.. Strike Reports, 24 April and 25 April 1928, and DC's DO, 25 Apnl 1928 (‘Night- 
soil’ was the bureaucratic euphemism for human excreta.) Racial resentment was a recurring 
feature; in a meeting on 5 May, Alam Beg related how foreman Johnson had damaged 
machinery in the boilers department while in a drunken state, and no action had been taken. 
‘He added that things would have been very different if the damage had been done by an 
Indian worker’, Stnke Report 18, 6 May 1928. 

7” Ibid., Report and DO, 27 Apni 1928. 

” Ibid , Stnke Report 11, 29 April 1928 

7 Ibid , undated letter of the machine shop workers to the GM, through superintendents 
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House Committees emerged in April as the nuclei of the struggle, with 
subsequent hartals taking place.as gestures of sympathy with them.” 


The Partial Lockout of 1 May 


The management now launched its pre-emptive offensive. On 1 May the 
sheet and merchant mills were locked out. Some 4,000 men who had been 
idle on account of the boiler men’s strike were affected. Many were taken 
aback, and some wept. The crane drivers were intimidated by the turn of 
events, one of their leaders, Habibullah, being discharged and another, 
Abdul Sattar, resuming work. Dissensions irrupted, with some boiler and | 
furnace mer wanting to return; but the management refused to consider 
representations. The JLA meeting on 1 May was a small gathering where 
the leaders criticised the strikers for their ‘unconstitutional’ agitation.” 
Most of the strikers now turned to Homi. A group of activists developed 
around him—Bhabani Prasad, Sunderam, Kuppa Rao, Abdul Khalek, 
Hardit Singh Sharma, Pillai, Solomon, and Abdul Kader.” At a meeting in 
his house on 4 May, the JLA’s appeal for resumption out of consideration 
for the locked-out men was rejected. On 5 May Homi asked the DC to 
convey to the GM that the locked-out men wished to settle and go home in 
return for the previous month’s pay and a month’s pay in lieu of notice. 
(The strike leaders had decided that the management was on weak ground 
vis-à-vis the lockout). The DC merely agreed to meet a delegation of the 
strikers.” On 3 May with the sweepers returning to work the JLA passed 
resolutions condemning the lockout and asking for lockout pay. At a 
Strikers’ meeting on 6 May, the major grievances were spelled out: ill- 
treatment, unfair wage differentials, the lack of graded increments, matters of 


H The committees had issued a leaflet on 28 April, entitled Fraternal Appeal from Indian 
Labour to Their European and American Colleagues, reminding them of the traditions of 
workers’ solidarity in their own countries, File 5/11/28, leaflet, 28 April 1928, and Strike 

` Report 13, 1 May 1928, 

3 Ibid., Snke Reports 13 and 14, 1 May and 2 May 1928, respectively. Commissioner's 
letter, 2 May and DC's DO, 2 May 1928. 

* Bhabani Prasad. a leader of the boiler men, was from the Central Provinces, and earned 
18 annas a day; Sunderam, ‘a professed communist’, was a dismissed employee, active in the 
earlier disturbances (along with Nani Gopal Mukerjee; Sudhir Kumar Pramanik, and Hari 
Prasad Singh); Kuppa Rao was a dismissed clerk of the sheet mull and the ‘earhest leader of 
that department’; Dusaridha Singh, an ex-soldter, worked in the Duplex plant at Rs. 2 a day, ~- 
and was secretary of the local Akali party, having been imprisoned for his political work, 
Badhawa Singh was a turner in the machine shops; Nand Singh, a fitter: Hardit Singh Sharma 
was a Kayasth convert to Sikhism, and fluent in Pushtu; and Abdul Khalek was a crane driver, 
File S/VIII/28, ‘Confidential File on Industrial Unrest in-the Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
Jamshedpur, during 1927 and 1928, by J.R. Dain, ICS’, Section 3, ‘Maneck Homi and the 
Minor Leaders’. g 

7 File SAV28, Strike Report 17, 5 May 1928. 
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accident compensation, the incompetence of the JLA office-bearers, and 
false reporting by the Company’s ‘CID’.” 

The incapacity of the covenanted staff to ‘speak a word of any Indian 
vernacular,’ coupled with the GM’s refusal to deal with Homi and the 
strikers’ contempt for the JLA had resulted in the complete ‘separation of 
management and workmen’. In an oblique acknowledgement of this, the 
GM referred to the pivotal role of foremen in the steel industry and the fact 
that ‘the really capable Indian foreman had not_yet been developed’. 
Despite this, the only note of radicalism in the meetings was the stringent 
criticism of the foremen and the JLA. For the rest, the ex-GM Tutwiler 
and the British government were being praised, and it is possible- that at 
this stage the crisis could have been defused. But on 6 May the JLA Vice- 
President, Sethi, advised the GM to employ temporary boiler crews in 
order to re-accommodate the locked-out men. Alexander responded by 
announcing, on 8 May, the dismissal of the 1,500 sheet mill workers and 
boiler men, an action which the DC believed to be another clear attempt to 
provoke a general strike.” Since a large number of workers were involved, 
the general impression was that the dismissal notices were a bluff. But by 
the third week of May all closed departments were opened except the sheet 
mill. 


The Lull before the Storm 


A debate now developed over the future of the JLA. Workers were deeply 
concerned about the legitimacy of their movement, and wanted to articulate 
their anger through a recognised body with all-India connections.™ Divi- 
sions persisted regarding the question of financial aid to the boiler men. On 
9 May the JLA began preparations for elections to the executive, due since 
31 March, and the strikers prepared for an early election." The Strikers’ 
Relief Fund Committee appealed to the public for donations and criticised 
the JLA for refusing assistance. The Committee’s leaflet on the elections 
stressed that posts Were open to persons who were not JLA members or 


™ Ibid., Snke Report 16, 4 May and Strike Report 19, 7 May 1928 In another meeting, 
Safety Inspector Tiwari was condemned by Bhagwan Singh of the machine shops fdr always 
ascnbing accidents to the negligence of the workers, Strike Report 20, 8 May 1928 

™ Ibid., Strike Report 21, 9 May 1928, and DC's DOs 6 May, 9 May and 15 May 1928: 
‘Alexander seemed to think that this move might bring the general stnke at last though the 
odds were against it at this stage ` x 

“ Fiye S/VIII/28, ‘Industrial Unrest in the Tata Iron and Steel Works’, Section 4. The 
undated election notice issued by Homi’s faction (circa 7 May 1928), mentioned a constitution 
without quoting any clause. Each department elected members to a General Council, the 
Executive Committee was nominated by the Genera! Council, and the President and other 
office-bearers were to be directly elected. The JLA was not registered and its bye-laws 
unconfirmed. 

™ File S/IV/28, Strike Reports 4, 22 and 23, 2 May, 10 May and 11 May 1928. 
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TISCO employees, and reminded workers of ‘the lamentable sight of the 
last office-bearers who have failed in the purpose for which you had sent 
them.’* N.G. Mukherjee opened his own campaign by publicly attacking 
, Homi, but with the election of five boiler men to the General Council of 
the JLA it became clear that Homi stood a good chance of becoming the 
new President.” 

V.V. Giri arrived on 12 May, and spoke from the ‘official’ platform, 
refusing to address the strikers. Lecturing the workers in English about his 
prowess as a union leader and his travels abroad, he had little to say about 
the situation in Jamshedpur. He was later denounced by the strikers for 
playing a double game. The mood of the men was indicated by another 
strike of crane drivers in the Duplex plant on-13 May, attacks on Bengali 
workers for operating the boilers, and talk of sealing the JLA office.” 

In mid-May there seemed to be a stalemate. The DC believed that the 
management had succeeded, ‘The General Manager, whose sudden actions 
have been the greatest source of danger, seems content . . . and inclined to 
settle down to a quiet period of reconstruction’. The 1,500 strikers had 
been dismissed, some of the locked-out men were likely to be re-employed, 
and the boilers were operating. The strikers’ lobby and the JLA were 
competing for the allegiance of the locked-out workers. But their main 
concern was the election, and the DC assessed the chances of a general 
strike as being ‘so remote that they may practically be ruled out.’* The 
plate and merchant mills reopened on 17 May, re-employing nearly 750 
locked-out workers. The one-hour strike on 18 May was not a success, and 
apart from the interest shown by the tinplate hands in founding a union led 
by Homi and the relief fund floated by the town Congress, it seemed that 
the movement was fizzling out. But on 22 May the management summarily. 
discharged 260 unskilled workers, including rezas, when they went in a 
body to inquire about a promised increment.* This step may well have 
provided an impetus to Homi’s call of 21 May for a one-day strike on 25 
May. i 

Up to this time, Homi had been sanguine about winning the election. But 
when the JLA announced that only enrolled and fully paid-up members 
were entitled to participate, it became clear that the leadership was deter- 
mined to prevent the 1,300-1,500 strikers from voting and keep him out.” 
The strikers now declared no-confidence in the JLA’s capacity to conduct 


® Ibid., Relef Fund leaflets, 6 May and 7 May 1928, and undated Notice’ on elections to 
the JLA Executive. 

© Ibid , Strike Reports 24 and 25, 12 May and 13 May 1928. 

= Ibid., Sinke Reports 25, 26, and 28, 13 May, 14 May and 16 May 1928 

5 Ibid , DC's DO, 15 May 1928. Despite this, the GM was contemplating prosecuting 
Homi under section 120-B IPC, for criminal conspiracy, Stnke Report 36, 24 May 1928. 

=% Ibid., Strike Reports 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34, 17 May, 18 May, 19 May, 20 May, 21 May 
> and 22 May 1928. i 
®© Ibid , Stnke Report 35, 23 May 1928. 
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the election, and proposed an alternative process. On 24 May a suit was 
filed against Andrews and other office-bearers asking for the elections to 
be stayed and the JLA funds frozen.” By June the possibility of preserving 
the integrity of the union had vanished. 


` 


‘An Amazing Bit of Cheek’ 


Extensive preparations were made for the 24-hour strike, with M.L. Sarkar, 
Naidu, and Abdul Kader of the Kharagpur BNR Union participating. The 
announcement of reductions in the electrical department added to the 
ferment. The successful one-day hartal on 25 May electrified the atmos- 
phere. It was a triumiph of organisation and the final proof of all-round 
militancy. Orderly pickets were present at all entry points to the plant’, and 
the workers responded favourably to appeals. A mass meeting in the 
morning protested against the lockout, and demanded that the management 
meet a delegation led by Homi.” That night the strikers put forth their 
main demands: a minimum wage of 18 annas a day or Rs.30 per month, a 
general wage increase and an immediate end to reductions.” 

The administration and management were hard put to find an explanation 
for the workers’ defiance. The DC, J.R. Dain, who had considered 90 per 
cent of the men to have been unsympathetic to the strikers, now wondered 
if they had ‘simply been taken by surprise and followed one another like 
sheep.™ The following day, he insisted: 


I still think that [their] success is due to the excellent organisation, the 
surprise, and the fact that 100 determined men with a common purpose 
can easily control a crowd of two or three thousand, no-one of whom 
knows his own or his neighbour’s mind.” 


Adjectives such as ‘sheep’, ‘mob’, and ‘crowd’ in officials’ reports indicate 
that they, along with the management, perceived the workers as an un- 
thinking mass; their autonomous subjectivity could not be recognised even 
at the moment it was being expressed. The strikers, too, were taken aback 
at their success demonstrating that the mood of the general body of 
workers had been undergoing a silent metamorphosis, not discernible even 


“ File S/IIV/28, Strike Reports 36 and 41, 24 May and 29 May 1928. According to Kuppa 
Rao, 300 members had given a written statement of no-confidence to the Executive on 4 April 
1928. 

® Ibid., Strike Report 37, 25 May 1928. This crucial report is badly damaged, and sections 
of it dealing with the picketing and workers’ responses are not accessible. 

® Ibid , Strike Report 38, 26 May 1928. 

 Ibid., DC's DO, 25 May 1928. In their 46th Strike Report, 3 June, the police referred to 
the strikers as ‘the mob’. 

“< Ibid , DC's DO, 26 May 1928 
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to their fellow workers. The GM was ‘shaken’, and immediately dismissed 
‘six leading communists’: N.G. Mukherjee, Bhagirath Mahapatra, N.K. 
Sane, S.K. Pramanik, ‘U.K. Chaudhuri and S.B. Kar.” 

Statements made by the GM after the workers had demonstrated their 
resentment, indicate that for the management the term ‘economic’ connoted 
legitimacy and the terms ‘political’ and ‘communist’ were interchangeable 
and connoted illegitimacy. Another key word was ‘insubordination’. Taken 
together, all these reactions indicate that the basic question was that of the 
pliability of the workforce. Also apparent was the rage of the managers 
and foremen at having their reign challenged, even if this reign was- 
arbitrary and meant the loss of jobs for thousands of workers. After the 
hartal, the Commissioner reported Alexander as having said: 


. . . the men are insolent and insubordinate and are not working properly 
. . . the discontent is not economic but communist in origin and must be 
fought and incidentally the labour strength must be reduced by another 
4,000 men. As far as I could ascertain the only palpable grievance that 
the men have is the reduction of staff.™ 


Having done all he could to actually provoke 4 crisis, the GM refused to 
see that his own motive of reducing the workforce was anything but 
‘incidental’. A fortnight later, he told the DC, ‘Basically, this is a fight as to 
who is going to run the place, i.e., the Management or the Communists.” 

Despite many subsequent allegations™ that the colonial administration 
was unsympathetic to TISCO which represented ‘national induStry’, the 
evidence suggests that the management and the ICS were taking strategic 
decisions in tandem. The tendency of the IGP of Bihar to require prior 
approval of the GM of TISCO before despatching police has already been 
noted (see footnote 68 above). After 25 May the GM and the DC agreed 
that the arrival of police reinforcements might postpone the inevitable, and 
that therefore it needed to be delayed. This decision was in line with the 
GM’s policy of provoking a general strike to push through the reductions.” 

Pickets and meetings from then on were thickly attended, the lockout 
condemned and Homi’s leadership defiantly asserted as the symbol of the 
workers’ determination. Speeches made soon after the first successful 
hartal tell us much about the mood of workers, many of whom spoke at the 


©’ Three were members of the JLA executive who had resigned over differences regarding 
the elections. Ibid., Strike Report 40, 28 May, and DC’s DO, 25 May 1928. 

% Ibid., Commissioner to CS, 29 May 1928. 

% The statement was made on 9 June, tbid., DC’s DO, 10 June 1928. 

% One such was contained in the Times of India report, 26 May 1928, stating that the DC 
toured the Works in the company af Maneck Homi and two leaders from Kharagpur. Dain 
insisted that ‘every word of the statement is false’, DC to Commissioner, 29 May 1928. Subhas 
Bose prompted similar allegations in November, in Forward, 21 November 1928. 

” File 5/11/28, Commissioner to CS, 29 May 1928. 
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meetings. Issues included the luxurious life styles of the management, the 
bloated salaries of the Europeans, the misbehaviour of the foremen and 
especially of Karam ka Dast Naoroji,* the unsympathetic treatment of 
accident victims, the lack of cold drinking water in the Works, favouritism 

' and unfair punishments and promotions. 

On 27 May the Kharagpur leader, Abdul Kader entertained an audience 
of 1,500 workers, with references to Tatanagar as an ‘Andher Nagari’ (City 
of Darkness) ruled by an ‘Andha Raja’ (Blind King: the GM). The English, 
he said, were ignorant enough to eat bananas unpeeled, yet wanted to lord 
it over the Indians. Sethi, of the JLA, was a eunuch, and C.F. Andrews 
was ‘Vinolia White Rose’ (a popular brand of soap). Andrews was probably 
drinking brandy and dancing in clubs in the Nilgiris, said Kader perhaps a 
bit unfairly, while workers were dying. Russia, he said, would be proud to 
hear of the successful hartal in TISCO.” Ex-workers Munawar Khan and 
B.N. Roy related bitter tales of discharge on flimsy grounds on being | 
injured and of their loss of faith in the management and in ‘the truthful- 
ness of Europeans.’ Leaders of the JLA were denounced as dalals of the 
management.™ 

Workers were also building up support for their movement through their 
traditional identities. Early in May, as credit in the bazaars began to 
tighten, forms of solidarity along traditional lines had’ begun to develop. 
Food was made available to the needy in the Bistupur mosque." The 
Golkhaili Jhopra mosque, frequented by the large number of ‘Cuttack 
Muhammadans’ in the gas producing and boilers departments, became a 
meeting point where activists as well as representatives of the management 
and JLA leaders would go to reason with the workers.’ At one meeting, 
Jhingan, a Pathan worker, apologised for having worked during the hartal, 
and asked all Pathans and Punjabis to join the strike. N.N. Biswas and 
K.N. Sen criticised fellow Bengalis for strike breaking. Great stress was 
placed upon communal amity. Bhabani Prasad warned workers against the 
efforts of the ‘Company’s CID’ to whip up tension during Bakr Id. ‘He 
asked Hindus not to object to cow-sacrifice and for volunteers to maintain 
peace. Abdul Kader ‘Tailor’ thanked Bhabani Prasad for his speech and 
said there would be no trouble during Id."* On 8 June Homi mentioned 
Gandhi's fast for communal harmony, and asked workers to repeat a prayer 
for the continued unity of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in Jamshedpur.” 


* K.A.D. Naoroji was in charge of the unpopular labour organising department. 

” File 5/11/28, Strike Report 40, 28 May 1928. 

1 Ibid., Strike Report 42, 30 May 1928. 

™ File 5/11/28, DC's DO, 5 May, and Strike Report 20, 8 May 1928. 

'@ Ibid , Strike Reports 21, 22, and 28, 9 May, 10 May and 16 woe 1928 

e File S/IH/28. Strike Report 42, 30 May 1928. 

'™ Thid., Strike Report 40, 20 May 1928. 

n Ibid., Strike Report 52, 9, June 1928. Homi's speeches were either in English Ore 
broken Urdu, Strike eS 43, 31 May 1928 ‘ 
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On 27 May Homi, ‘as Chairman of the Strike Committee’ sent an 
affable letter to the SP, Singhbhum, thanking him for the ‘utterly fair and 
impartial attitude’ maintained by the police on 25 May. ‘Be good enough,’ 
he wrote, ‘to convey our thanks to all officers and mem.’ Unaccustomed to 
being addressed in this breezy style, the DIG Southern Range said of the 
letter that ‘It strikes me as a most amazing bit of cheek,’ a comment 
which summed up the attitude, of police, officials and management alike, 
to the events unfolding before them. 


The General Lockout of 1 June 


After 25 May the management took further provocative action in announcing 
a 50 per vent reduction in the electrical department which could affect 600 
workers.” N.M. Joshi arrived from Bombay on 30 May, with the TISCO 
head office informing the GM that Joshi wished to strengthen the union 
against the influence of outsiders.'* Thus AITUC intervention was, at the 
outset, sponsored: by the management, hardly a good omen under the 
circumstances. The Strike Committee called for a 48-hour strike to begin 
on 1 June. In the JLA General Council that evening. Joshi said that 
unauthorised strikes were the main reason for retrenchments, and refused 
to have any truck with the strike faction, though conceding that the 
executive should have resigned once workers had withdrawn their confidence 
in it. Rather illogically, he asked the JLA to break the strike by organising 
counter-picketing and propaganda.” 

Joshi and Sethi met Homi on 31 May and asked him to call off the hartal 
because it invited the risk of a lockout. Joshi suggested that the men be 
asked to resume work and donate a day’s wages to the strikers and locked- 
out men, a course of action which, if agreed upon, might have changed the 
tide of events. But Homi changed his mind only the following day, when he 

/heard the news that the blast furnaces were being shut down in preparation 
for a long closure. At that stage, he was prepared to restrict the hartal to 24 
hours, but the GM had already prepared the lockout notice.'” Strikers 
attending the JLA meeting on 31 May ‘howled down Joshi and Ahuja’ for 
their blatant strike breaking. The meeting broke up in confusion, and the 
Secretary of the AITUC made a quick getaway in a car." ` 

The hartal on 1 June was highly successful, and the strikers decided to 
continue it for 48 hours. Resolutions passed that day covered the reduc- 
tions in the electrical department, called for government intervention and 


1% Ibid., Strike Report 40, 28 May 1928. 

‘ot Ibid., Strike Report 41, 29 May 1928. 

8 Ibid., Strike Report 42, 30 May 1928 and GM’s letter to DC, 29 May 1928. 
1” Ibid., Strike Reports 42 and 43, 30 May and 31 May 1928. 

1% File 5/1V/28, DC’s DO, 3 July 1928. 

"' File SAIL/28, Strike Report 44, 1 June 1928. 
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asked for workers’ representation in a proposed investigation into the 
‘insanitary, unsafe, and dangerous’ working conditions at TISCO. Mean- 
while Pramanik and Mahapatra of the JLA joined the strikers’ faction."” 
The same day the GM decided to issue a notice deeming 15,000 strikers as 
having. left service. This left only about 2,500 at work, including clerks, 
foremen and some Pathan employees. But Tatas simultaneously informed 
their customers that full production would be resumed by mid-August.'” 
Was this a war of prestige? An evening gathering of 2 June was attended by 
15,000 workers, and on the morning of 3 June another meeting of 10,000 
took place. Several hundred workers, including a large number of Sikhs, 
volunteered to campaign for the strike in nearby villages."* There were 
cases of ‘night soil’ being flung into the houses of loyal workers and one of 
a clerk being threatened at home by a 50 strong crowd.'* 

W.V.R. Naidu and K.L. Ghosh of the Bengal Trade Union Federation 
continued their efforts to reconcile the JLA with the strikers, and Homi, 
still keen to legitimise the strike, stated his willingness to cooperate with 
the leadership provided it formally declared a general strike."* The stale- 
mate induced N.M. Joshi on 6 June to ask for state intervention on the 
ground that TISCO received tariff protection. The request was turned 
down." At this stage Joshi was about the only person who was in communi- 
cation with the JLA, the strikers and also the management, although the 
JLA leaders had also approached Lala Lajpat Rai to come to Jamshedpur. 
Meanwhile Homi’s messages and telegrams to Joshi were being passed on 
by him to the JLA and thence to the GM and the district administration.'” 

TISCO was also demanding government intervention. Correspondence 
between Bombay and Simla’ that summer shows that Tatasons were 
focusing upon the nationalist and anti-government content of speeches 
made by ‘communists’ M.L. Sarkar, Abdul Kader and W.V.R. Naidu. 
TISCO felt that no settlement was possible unless these ‘underground in- 
fluences’ were removed.”' The GOI asked the company to move the 


1 Ibid., Strike Reports 44 and 45, 1 June and 2 June 1928. 

3 Ibid., DC’s DO, 2 June 1928. 

14 Thid., Strike Report 46, 3 June 1928. 

u3 Ibid., Strike Report 48, 5 June 1928. At one place the report blamed ‘Madrassi volunteers’, 
at another it stated: ‘The Telugus formed a very considerable element among Homi’ s 
supporters and had the unpleasant habit of using human excreta as a missile’, J.R. Dain in 


. File 5/VHI/28, Section 3, ‘Maneck Homi and the Minor Leaders’. 


"6 File S/II1/28, Strike Report 47, 4 June 1928. 

"7 bid., CS to N.M. Joshi, 11 June 1928. 

™ They were sent a reply from Kashmir that he was too ill to come. Ibid., Strike Report 53, 
10 June 1928. 

1P Ibid., DC’s DO, 6 June 1928. 

'® Ibid., Correspondence between Messrs. Tatasons, GOI Home Department, Simla, and 
Chief Secretary, Government of Bihar and Orissa, 7 May 1928 to 7 June 1928. 

“t Extracts from the Jamshedpur Chronicle were quoted in support of TISCO’s case. The 
paper was edited by S.L. Gupta, Tatas’ Land Officer, and Vice-President of the ILA. Gupta 
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courts. The local government considered unjustified an application for 
special legislative action, and opined that communist activity was far more 
marked in the railway strikes in Bengal. 

In a conversation on 5 June between K.L. Ghosh and the GM, the latter 
refused to consider lockout pay (by now one of the strikers’ main demands), 
and reiterated that the strike was not a ‘genuine economic dispute’, but was 
engineered by communists. He threatened to derecognise the JLA if Homi | 
joined it.” Dain’s comment on the GM’s attitude was perspicacious: 


I think it is a mis-statement to say that the strike has been . . . engineered 
by communists. The trouble is really due to the reduction of staff, and 
outsiders have assumed the leadership because the Labour Association 
has shown itself incompetent . . . . Further, the General Manager has’ 
insisted too much on Homi’s personal grievances. Homi was originally 
called by the crane drivers in February as a legal adviser and gradually 
assumed the leadership. Over-emphasis of Homi’s personal attitude to 
the Company . . . serves to cloud the real issue between the workmen 
and the management.” 

Meanwhile the office staff had rebelled on 6 June in protest against being 
asked to perform manual work. At this stage the administration appeared 
anxious about sabotage which was being contemplated by N.G. Mukerjee’s 
faction, many of whom were sheet mill workers.'* By then the 50 per cent 
increase in the number of third class rail tickets issued at Tatanagar station 
from 1 to 10 June, compared to the same period in 1927, indicated that 
strikers and locked-out workers were taking their families away from the 
city. 

` On 9 June the JLA expressed sympathy for the workers and denounced 
the management’s ‘aggressive policy’. The leaders tried to use the AITUC 
mantle to win over the strikers, but this was bound to fail, given Joshi’s 


was discovered as having been the anonymous correspondent who sent a false report to the 
Calcutta dailies, Statesman and Forward, published on 7 June and 6 Juné 1928, alleging large- 
scale violence, hooliganism and stabbing by the strikers, File SATI/28; also File S/IV/28, 
Strike Report 62, 19 June 1928. 

™ File S/I11/28, Strike Report 49, 6 June 1928. 

'D Ibid., DC’s DO, 7 June 1928. Homi himself was self-consciously anti-political, holding 
that industrial questéhs needed to be kept out of political purview. He also believed that 
Chetty was ‘too old’ to be a communist, and Mukunda Lal Sarkar and W.V.R. Naidu too ill- 
informed, File 5/TV/28, DC's DO, 19 June 1928. 

™ File 5/11/28, DC's DO, TO June 1928. A- plan to damage the boilers during the one aay 
hartal had, indeed, come to light but was pre-empted by the hartal. 

13 Ibid., Strike Report 54, 11 June 1928. 

% Ibid., Strike Reports 54 and 55, 11 June and 12 June 1928. According to the strikers, 
special mention made of reductions in the electrical department was motivated by the fact that 
the department was staffed mostly by ‘babus’, File 5/IV/28, Strike Report 56, 13 June 1928. 
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unpopularity. On the other hand, the obdurate attitude of the management 

towards Homi was precisely what was required to make him the symbol of 

the workers’ assertiveness. On 15 June the strikers held three processions 

in town, attracting some 15,000 persons. On 17 June three members of the 

Foremen’s Association (two Englishmen ‘and a JLA activist) met Homi, ' 
and asked him to relinquish leadership and'accept a consensual mediator. 

Homi reiterated the right of the workers to choose their leaders, and 

repeated the major demands relating to reductions and the setting up of 

departmental committees to examine grievances.'” 

The lingering question of legitimacy, therefore, lent importance to the 
renewal of the JLA’s mandate as a union. On 11 June the strikers’ Pro- 
visional Election Committee issued an election notice calling for votes to 
be cast on 14 June.™ On 25 June it was announced that C.F. Andrews had 
been re-elected President, Homi Vice-President and Treasurer and Kuppa 
Rao and S.K. Pramanik, Secretaries.” The entire process was deemed 
unlawful by the JLA leadership. 


First Attempts at Negotiation 

On 18 June N.B. Saklatwala, Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
R. Mather, the Company Attorney, arrived in Jamshedpur. They were 
non-committal about a JLA request for retrenchment rather than dis- 
charges. Meeting a workers’ delegation, Sdklatwala denounced Homi and 
the alleged communist intervention. S.A. Haq, a striker, pointed out that 
hartals were needed to open the management’s eyes to the workers’ 
grievances. Saklatwala denied that there was a lockout, and agreed to 
consider Haq’s request that the men be given ‘full settlement’ and allowed 
to leave service. '™ For the rest, the Directors declared their full support for 
Alexander, and assured the DC that TISCO would s soon reopen the Works, 
unilaterally announcing terms.” 

The Directors produced statistics for the DC showing the extent of 
overstaffing: 49 per cent in the electrical department, and up to 25 per cent 
in several others. There were about 600 normally arising vacancies every 
month, but 75 per cent of these were unskilled vacancies, and TISCO was 
keen to effect reductions among the higher paid workers." It is difficult to 


2 Ibid., Strike Reports 59, 61 and 63, 16 June, 18 June and 20 June 1928. 

13 Jbid., Strike Reports 57 and 58, 14 June and 15 June 1928. 

2 Ibid., Strike Report 68, 25 June 1928. Procedural details of the election are not 
available. It is possible that Andrews’ candidature (almost certainly without his concurrence) 
was a ‘politic’ gesture by the strike faction. 

™ By mid-June only 250 workers had resigned with full settlements. This indicated that 
most did not believe that they had been irrevocably dismissed, ibid., DC’s DO, 19 June 1928. 

d! [bid., DC’s DOs, 18 June and 19 June 1928, and Strike Report 63, 20 June 1928. 

be Ibid., DC’s DO, 20 June 1928. 
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accept the argument that drastic measures were the only feasible means to 
achieve reductions. After all, TISCO had already planned and announced 
a different course of action through its circulars of 4 and 7 April. Even with 

150 skilled vacancies every month, TISCO could have reduced 1,800 men 
in a year and nearly 4,000 in two years, which was the optimum figure for 
reductions quoted by the GM. 

The root of the trouble lay in the question of ‘disciplining’ a workforce 
which was beginning to resist the arbitrary exercise of supervisory authority. 
TISCO were gradually learning that a managerial style combining patri- 
archal benevolence with intimidation was not going to prevent strikes and 
unrest. However, it took another decade for this lesson to sink in. : 

- TISCO’s offer to the strikers came in the form of a notice ‘on 26 June, 
which promised to retain the Rs. 10 lakh bonus offer, consider granting 
increments, not impose the break-in-service rule and re-engage most of the 
sheet mill and boiler workers on a year’s probation. However, it insisted on 
25 per cent reductions, and refused to consider the question of ‘pay for the 
period when the Works or Departments are closed for any reason.’ Pro- . 
vident Fund payments for the retrenched workers and a rail ticket home 
were on offer." As the DC observed, the men to be retained were to be 
treated generously, while the retrenched staff were not even given a 
gratuity for suddenly losing a livelihood. TISCO, on the other hand, 
would reduce a quarter of their staff all at once. 

By mid-June both Homi and Joshi were working hard for government 
mediation. Homi also planned to lobby among the shareholders and the 
Directors in Bombay.’ On 27 June the GM closed down the Agricultural 
Implements Company ‘till further notice’, making it clear that the offer of 
26 June did not apply to it. The strikers set up a Workers’ Publicity 
Committee and criticised the Company’s offer, demanding reductions in 
the covenanted staff drawing high salaries and Indianisation. The clause in 
the management’s notice proposing an amendment to service rules was 
used to buttress the workers’ demand for lockout wages. ™* 

By the end of June the workers’ financial situation was worsening. 
Shopkeepers were attending strikers’ meetings to gauge the situation, and 
held a secret meeting of their own to decide whether to close down the 
markets. They were willing to keep the bazaars open if TISCO guaranteed 


19 Ibid., TISCO Notice, 26 June 1928. The notice did not use the phrase ‘lockout’, and in a 
gesture of overkill, stated that service rules would be amended to ‘specifically provide that the 
Company will not he compelled to pay’ the workers for closures ‘for any reason.’ This 
amounted to an admission that non-payment of wages to locked-out staff was a breach of 
contract, and strengthened the strikers’ demand for lockout wages. 

™ Ibid., DC’s DO, 25 June 1928. 

"8 Ibid., Strike Report 69, 26 June 1928. 

58 [bid., Strike Report 71, 28 June 1928 and undated iéaflet of the Workers’ Publicity 
Committee 
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realisation of their dues directly from workers’ wages at source (this being 
a practice in the collieries in Singhbhum district). There was anxiety about 
the occasional threats of the bazaars being looted. The official assessment 
in July was, however, that the skilled workers’ savings would last several 
weeks. Workers whose villages were close to Jamshedpur were going 
home, and those from Punjab, United Provinces and Madras were staying 
behind. Some were earning money through minor trades such as carpentry, 
string-making and the collection of firewood, and many of the adivasi 
coolies had gone into the villages of the hinterland.” 

On the whole, the workers remained peaceful. As the DC remarked on 21 
June, ‘whatever we may think of Homi, there is no doubt that a good part 
of the credit for the absence of disorder must be given to him.’ Thus, 
Muharram processions on 29 June showed unusual features—a large 
number of women participants, and ‘Homi’s Sikhs and Hindus,’ who 
helped control crowds. A Sikh worker stated that the crisis had brought not 
only Hindus and Muslims, but even Sikhs-and Pathans together. 


The Attempt at Reopening 


With the announcement of the reopening of the Works, the strikers made 
preparations‘ for picketing. The Publicity Committee reiterated the strikers’ 
demands, and the JLA warned the Company that there was no prospect of 
an early settlement as long as the reductions policy was persisted with. 
There were ‘now between 5,000 and 6,000 workers in the plant—some 
3,000 of whom had worked through the hartals, 500 who had returned from 
leave in the interim and the rest being contractors’ construction labourers.” 

On 2 July the strikers’ faction suffered a reverse in court when the 
injunction case against the JLA was dismissed.“ Meanwhile Homi sent 
word from Bombay that he had arranged for arbitration by Subhas Chandra 
Bose and Sir M. Visveswaraya, a recently appointed Director of TISCO. 
He had also obtained the support of two MLAs, Jamnadas Mehta and 
Laxmidas Tairsee, for his idea of arbitration. The management denied all 
knowledge of this, and planned to reopen the Works on 9 July.“ TISCO’s 
confidence was growing.'® 


87 Ibid., DC’s DOs, 29 June and 11 July 1928. 

™ Ibid., DC’s DO, 21 June 1928 and Strike Report 73, 30 June 192s. 

1 Ibid., Labour Bulletin no. 8, 30 June 1928, JLA EC Resolutions, 1 July 1928 and DC's 
DO, 2 July 1928. - 

10 Ibid., Strike Reports 74 and 76, 1 July and 3 July 1928. 

m Ibid., Strike Report 77, 4 July 1928, DC’s DO, 4 July 1928, and SDO’s conversation with 
Homi, 9 July 1928. i 
” 2 Around this time, a report by the Chief Inspector of Factories (H.W. Brady) on Homi’s 
list of grievances, was received (ibid., DO from CI Factories, 9 July 1928), which gave the 
Company a clean chit on all issues such as housing, service conditions, accident compensation, 
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The merchant and plate mills were opened-on 9 July amidst intensive 
picketing. Only 25 men reported for work, and over 1,100 of the workers 
already attending failed to come in.'® On the presumption that a larger 
number of open departments would encourage more men to face the 
pickets, the GM announced that 10 departments would function from 11 
July. This was as much of a fiasco, with less than 30 workers responding. 
There had been house to house picketing the previous night, and over a 
dozen arrests made in 24 hours on complaints of intimidation. The sheet 
mill men appeared to be quite determined to hold out. Alexander was now 
in a chastened mood, admitting to the DC that he recognised that reduction 
was the crucial issue and that some form of gratuity would have to be paid 
to the retrenched staff. He then sent for the Directors again, and the JLA 
for N.M. Joshi. 

Picketing was tense in mid-July, and often included bands of women 
armed with brooms to thrust in the faces of strike-breakers, this apparently 
being an inspiration Homi had brought back from Bombay. Sometimes 
stones and excreta were thrown, and Section 144 imposed. On 12 July, 
Homi addressed about 1,000 adivasis in the nearby village of Baghera, 
asking them not to work for the contractors unless their wages were 
increased, and enrolled many volunteers.“ He was now being referred to 
by the agitators as the ‘newly elected President of the Labour Association’ 
and his mediation declared essential for any settlement.“ Militant speeches 
were made, and women spoke at rallies for the first time—Sunia, Lachhmi 
and Jamuna addressed a crowd of 5,000 workers on 13 July. Homi congratu- 
lated the rezas on having stopped work. The militant speeches by the rezas 
and the stir among the unskilled workers manifested an extreme dissatis- 
faction among the contractors’ labour.” 


etc. Brady professed that he was ‘confident the present General Manager would not counten- 
ance any diamissal without excellent reasons.’ In a philosophical vein, the Inspector remarked 
that ‘Industrialism has not yet bred in India the kind of soldierly pride in his endurance which 
characterises the seasoned workmen of some other countries.’ The overall impression was 
that there was no basis whatsoever for the unprecedented turmoil in TISCO. 

18 Ibid., Strike Report 82, 9 July 1928. 

= Ibid., Strike Reports 84 and 87, 11 July and 14 July 1928, and DC’s DOs, 11 July, 14 
July and 15 July 1928. Saklatwala and Mather were accompanied this time by J.R.D. Tata, 
described as ‘a young man who comes here from time to time to study the art of steel-making, 
and his visit has nothing to do with the present situation.’ 

“4S Ibid., Strike Report 86, 13 July 1928. 

' 6 Ibid., Strike Report 87, 14 July 1928. The bitter relations between the JLA and the 
strike faction remained, with the latter accusing the former of purloining the £50.00 sterling 
sent by the British TUC for the strikers, Strike Report 88, 15 July 1928. ; 

‘7 Ibid., Strike Report 87, 14 July 1928. The management had taken the coolies for 
granted, and were taken aback by their sudden non-appearance. ‘Some of Tata’s people seem 
to expect that the police will collect their workmen for them . . .,’ said the DC who issued a 
notice which began: ‘It 1s no part of the duties of the police to go round villages and other 
areas collecting coolies ‘for escort . . .,, DC’s DO, 11 July 1928. 
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On 14 July the GM announced that the entire Works would be thrown 
open on 16 July. Tension rose on the pickets and inside the plant.“ On 16 
July 22 men and women strikers were arrested. Disquiet was reported even 
among the European workers who had been denied bonus for three months, 
and who were now complaining about their ‘low’ monthly salaries of 
Rs 750. The discharge of foreman D.N. Biswas-of the electrical depart- 
ment on 17 July led to a lightning strike of 400 men, with the remaining 
130 electricians expected to follow suit. These men were mainly supporters 
of the JLA, and their disaffection at this stage was a pointer to future 
developments.” 

From mid-July the DC had begun mediating between all concerned 
parties. N.M. Joshi’s assessment was that TISCO would not relent on 
reductions, and that the men ought to be satisfied with adequate compen- 
sation. After reassessing the extent of reductions down to about 20 per 
cent the Directors agreed on the principle of compensation, to be calculated 
according to years of service. The DC was party to their decisions, and 
made ‘suggestions to the effect that ‘a generous gesture would pay them 
better than a grudging concession.” Whereas Joshi was more than willing to 
accept all this, Homi remained obdurate on the issue of reductions.'* 


Whose Movement? 


In his appraisal of' the situation, the General Secretary of the AITUC 
, confided to the DC that the striking workers were far too ‘uneducated’ to 
contribute to any committee formed to deal with the issues at stake. The 
assessment of the ICS officer that ‘this was a strike of the semi-skilled and 
‘skilled and not of the unskilled’ was accepted by Joshi who added that the 
‘chief complaint’ among the skilled workers was ‘the matter of arbitrary 
discharges and dismissals.’“' He also considered Homi a stumbling block, 
recognising, however, that the latter would agree to reductions provided 
_ there was an increment for the men retained. The two agreed that Homi’s 
‘personal feelings’ were the main obstacle to a settlement. This despite the. 
fact that it was Alexander who had threatened to resign rather than deal 
with Homi, and that the management had on many occasions insisted on . 
the right to veto the workers’ choice of a representative leader. 
Beginning with the ee of the strike as a movement of ‘the semi- 
skilled and skilled . . .,’ the entire assessment of the situation. by N.M. 
Joshi and J.R. Dain was flawed. It would be as incorrect to say that it was a 
movement of crane drivers and sheet mill workers, or sheet mill men and 


“8 Thid., TISCO Notice, 14 July 1928, and DC’s DO, 15 July 1928. ‘It seems clear that 
although a certain number are working, there is insubordination and a lack of discipline even 
. among these,’ noted the DC. 
 Ibid., DC’s DOs, 6 July and 17 July 1928, and Strike Report 90, 17 July 1928. 
8 Jbid., DC’s DO, 17 July 1928, and Strike Report 90, 17 July 1928. 
si bid., DC's DO, 18 July 1928. 
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boiler men alone, etc. Unskilled workers, too, had definite grievances, and 
it is another matter that their subjugation to contractors made a strike a 
difficult proposition for them. Their response to the reopening ‘of the 
Works in early July was unequivocal. Furthermore, it was erroneous to 
categorise workers in the jargon of the management; between the ‘semi- 
skilled’ and the ‘unskilled’ there were ethnic ties—many of both categories 
were adivasis , and it should be remembered that among the first workers to 
approach Maneck Homi, along with the crane drivers in March 1928, were 
the 800 striking ‘aboriginal’ workers who were semi-skilled staff in the 
rolling mills. For that matter, ‘coolies, mostly of the jungly class’, were 
among:the earliest to walk out in mid-March, in protest against filthy 
abuse by foremen. In that event, they were said to have been ‘excited by 
some Hindustanis.’ 

The unstated assumption was that the ‘coolies’, ‘junglees’, etc., were 
congenitally incapable of taking decisions. In fact the officials ad the 
management tended to view all workers thus, erecting a semantic hierarchy 

-of passivity as they went along. As a body, workers had no ‘economic 
grievance’ and their movement was basically a consequence of Homi’s 
malice. (It must be said to his credit that J.R. Dain did see through the 
management’s obsession with Homi. But he, too, worked with this notion, 
of passivity, and perceived Homi’s personal feelings as the singular stumbling 
block). Dain had thought that 90 per cent of the workers did not want a 
strike. When this assumption was demolished by the one-day hartals, it was 
assumed that they were acting like ‘sheep’. When the contractors’ labour 
came out, it was because ‘they cannot resist the combined efforts of the 
superior workmen.”” Unionists like Joshi tended to speak the same kind of 
language. Irrespective of the degree of their liberality towards workers’ 
demands, the entire literati from the Chief Inspector of Factories to the 
DC, the GM, or the General Secretary of the AITUC, tended to devalue 
the workers’ capacity to think and act. 

The TISCO workers’ movement had developed like a social avalanche, . 
with many separate grievances and initiatives feeding into one another. It 
was fuelled by managerial arrogance and provocation as well as the vicious 
behaviour of the supervisory staff. Over the course of three months, waves 
of workers were drawn in, including the supporters of the JLA and con- 

_ tractors’ labourers who had worked till July. By this time some covenanted 

staff were also expressing grievances. Two key issues emerged, one relat- 
ing to work and working conditions (the matter of reductions and supervisory 
authority), and the other symbolic but substantive—the question of the 
workers’ democratic right to choose their own leaders. These issues were 
clouded over by factional problems, and linked to democracy within the 

JLA. But essentially, class consciousness crystallised around them, in- 

corporating all other grievances. And they would determine the trajectory 
of the workers’ movement in Jamshedpur over many years to come. 


'2 Ibid., DC’s DO, 11 July 1928 
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Studies on colonial Indian monetary history have tended to explain changes in 
money supply mainly in terms of the political economy of exchange rate 
management., However, contemporary sources suggest that currency-fluc- 
tuations in the period of the gold exchange standard, specially in the inter- 
war years, were also influenced by certain institutional and behavioural 
changes. The present paper is an investigation into a specific behavioural 
factor, the relationship between money supply and savings. The significance 
of this link derives from the following facts: (a) within the narrow range of 
assets in which household savings took place in this period, there was a 
predominance of highly liquid assets like cash, gold and silver; (b) although 
gold did not function as money, demand for gold could affect money 
supply indirectly via balance of trade; (c) demand for silver could affect 
money supply more directly, since a large part of money stock consisted of 
silver; and finally (d) the composition of money supply between cash and 
deposits displayed clear cyclical tendencies, which are yet to be explained. 

The long movements in demand for precious metals are well-known in 
the literature, while those in aggregate cash holdings were correlated with' 
trends in the income-velocity of money, as noted by Goldsmith.' The 
objective of the present paper is to re-examine these tendencies in the 
context of fluctuations in money supply, and explain them in terms of 
prices of, and returns on, closely comparable assets. The paper is divided 
into four sections followed by a conclusion. The first section gives an 
overview of currency history prior to 1935. The second section develops a 
model explaining the level of currency. The third section explains the 


' Raymond W. Goldsmith, The Financtal Development of India, 1860-1977, Oxford Um- 
versity Press, Delhi, 1983, p. 74. = 
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demand for assets closely competing with money. The fourth section 
explains growth of bank deposits given the level of currency. The concluding 
section. besides restating the results, speculates on what these results imply > 
about the culonial economy and monetary policy. 

A specific peniodisation forms an implicit framework for most studies in 
India’s financial history, and can be statistically validated with references 
to the basic aggregates, some of which went through pronounced cycles. 
The paper uses this familiar time-division, and sometimes suggests associ- 
ation between variables by comparing relative rates of change over these 
periods. This distinguishes between four periods: the relatively tranquil 
career of the pre-war gold exchange standard, the trade and exchange 
fluctuations that followed it, the twenties characterised by deflation, and ` 
the post-depression years characterised by a large dissaving. 


A Background 


The basic facts about Indian currency, between the end’ of the silver 


standard in 1892 and the establishment of the Reserve Bank in 1935, are ~ 


well-known. The main fea.ures of the pre-war system were the gold exchange 
standard wherein the rupee wasonvertible to a currency which was on 
gold, and exchange-stability as a goal of policy and in practice. Fixed 
exchange also required that the market for currency be cleared by quantity 
adjustments, a function many gold exchange standard governments per- 
formed by selling ‘drafts. In theory, drafts served the function of gold 
movements in a gold standard.” 

The rupee being still largely a silver coin, one condition to maintain 
exchange was that silver as bullion did not exceed the coin’s face value. 
The events between 1915 and 1921 ‘removed that particular condition. 
War-demand for Indian goods squeezed currency reserves on two sides: 
accelerating demand for drafts, and a shortage of silver driving silver prices 
up and coins out of circulation into hoards. The authorities rationed drafts 
for non-war exports, monopolised trade in gold and silver, half-heartedly ` 
pushed sovereigns into circulation, and issued notes against treasury bills. 
Since drafts were bought and sold via the exchange banks who dealt mainly 
with the European firms, the restrictions put Indian exporters in difficulty 

_and gave the measures a racial tone. Unsold stocks of ‘non-essential’ 
exports built up, and money was seen to be in short supply at a time of 
unprecedented monetary expansion.’ Barter contracts developed between - 
British and Indian export firms at unofficial exchange rate, followed by 


“2 See M. de Cecco, Money and Empire. The International Gold Standard, 1890-1914, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1974, on the pre-war history, specially the motivation behind exchange 
stability. 

3 The best account of the war time 1s available in the minutes of evidence of the Report of 
Committee on Indian Exchange and Currency, London, 1919. 
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official appreciation of the rupee. Along with release of pent-up import 
demand and open-market sales of gold, this caused a monetary contraction 
in 1921. These events had several lasting effects. First, the trading com- 
munity began to anticipate the exchange rate. By the mid-twenties, forward 
contracts and speculation were both growing simultaneously. And second, 
a strong opposition developed, again from traders, to the use of drafts for 
non-governmental remittances and to gold and exchange controls. 

From the end of the war the exchange rate floated until 1926 when it was 
controlled again at 18d per rupee, the level that was to prevail for the next 
several decades. The interregnum has been alternatively interpreted as one 
without clear monetary policy rules, at best a greater role for discretion, or 
as one of exchange rates managed to secure stability in Britain’s balance of 
payments." The need to divert Indian imports from gold to commodities so 
that gold could move to the United States, it has been argued, was an 
implicit objective, introducing a bias towards appreciation. At any rate, 
changes in the exchange regime did not imply any basic change in monetary 
controls, although currency fluctuations, were somewhat reduced, as 
expected, as long as the exchange rate was relatively flexible. 

Until the end of the war, currency debates revolved around two concerns. 
First, a large private demand for gold, by raising fears of a disappearance 
of money and a run on global reserves, created an official resistance to full 
gold standard. Nor could the rupee go back to silver standard, for that 
would be inconsistent with the exchange-stability. The second element was 
the fear of convertibility of notes into silver. The private demand for silver 
was broader than gold, insofar as hoarding coins was a common form of 
household savings. The convertibility-worry pushed the government into 
keeping inordinately high metallic reserves making the reserves ‘inelastic’, 
and practically ruling out open market operations, despite Keynes, and 
despite an Indian demand for imaginative use of reserves. Developments 
in the inter-war period,weakened these fears. Convertibility ceased to be 
an important issue as paper currency became more acceptable and bank 
deposits, for the first time, were described as ‘potential money’. 7 


Sources of Change in Currency 
Since in principle the gold exchange standard and the gold standard were 
equivalent, money supply changes in the former can be explained by the 
same variables driving money supply in a pure gold standard economy, 
irrespective of whether exchange is fixed or flexible. These variables are: 
the balance of payments, and the gold reserve ratio. The first gives an 
estimate of the extent to which monetary fluctuations are structurally 


1 B.R Tomlinson, The Political Economy of the Raj, 1914-47, Macmillan, London, 1979, 
and G. Balachandran, ‘Sterling Crisis and the Managed Float Regime in India, 1921-1924" in 
indian Economic and Soctal History Review, XXVII(1). January-March 1990, 
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determined. The second is important because the reserve ratio is more or 
less the only instrument of control with the central bank. In India, the 
metallic reserve ratio did change in the inter-war period, though more by 
expediency than by any explicit stabilisation policy. A third source of 
variation was a peculiarly Indian one: silver coins being both a currency and 
an asset; the bullion-value of silver was said to influence the circulation of 
coins. The rest of this section examines the importance of these variables in 
determining growth and fluctuations in currency. 

Any measurement of net external demand for currency faces the problem 
of appropriate indices for income and capital transfers. Estimates available 
from studies on national income and in Banerji,’ perforce assume constancy 
in certain ratios. Besides, it is well-known that not all government account 
flows had monetary effects, since the government borrowed abroad and 
also had access to the Secretary of State’s balances. In practice, however, 
balance of trade by itself explains a large part of currency variations. The 
balancé includes trade in commodities and in treasure. The total net 
import of treasure included government account import which functioned 
as money, and private account imports which, we assume, were demanded 
primarily as commodities or assets but not as money. The first component 
would be definitionally related with money, so excluded from balance.of 
trade. The second is included. 

Table 1 shows that over four periods average annual growth in money 
stock and balance of trade changed in the same direction. Within each of 
these periods, 21 to 32 per cent of the annual fluctuations in notes issued 
can be explained by trade. The association was weaker in the twenties, 
when the draft system was dismantled and the reserve ratio was variable. 
The association between net change in coins and trade was strong in 
1900-13, but became progressively weaker. 

The second set of hypotheses addresses the function of gold and silver as 
high-powered money. The gold exchange standard did not ensure that 
monetary gold flows automatically followed surplus or deficit in balance of 
payments. The implication is, there could occur involuntary lags between 
excess demand for rupees, government’s purchase of bullion, and currency 
expansion. The literature does not suggest that this was a serious defect of 
the system, although Keynes’s review of a pre-war payments crisis argued 
that it was.* A more important point about treasure is the following: until 
1917 gold bullion and silver coins were the only variable component in 
paper currency reserve; but the silver crisis and changes in the financing of 
government’s current expenditures forced an increase and flexibility in the 
proportion of securities. What implications did this have for money supply? 

It cannot be said that public finance emerged as a major source of annual _ 


* A K. Banerji, Aspects of Indo-Bnttsh Economic Relations, 1858-98, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1982 The book also contains a review of alternative estimates. 
t J.M. Keynes, Indian Currency and Finance, Macmillan, London, 1913, pp 76-77. 
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Table 1 


Balance of Trade and Growth of Currency (average annual) 





Balance of Notes MI Metallic 
Trade Reserve 
Ratio 

1901-13 265 31 84 73 
1914-20 602 151 361 54 
1921-29 ; 214 15 —19 .58 
1931-35 683 18 48 .78 
Variability 
1901-13 - .27 27 ~- 
1914-20 . a Al 34 = 
1921-29 - .04 .02 - 
1931-35 - .05 04 ~ 


t y 


Note: Balance of trade, notes issued, M1 in Rs million, the last column shows proportion of 
gold and silver in Paper Currency Reserve on 31 March. Variability is the cdefficient of 
variation in levels. 

Source: Reserve Bank of India, Banking and Monetary Statistics of India, Bombay, 1951, on 
currency, Statisucal Abstracts of British India, on foreign trade. 


variation in currency, for securities held in reserves were still only a small 
ratio of total public debt in any year between 1919 and 1931, when volume 
of debts increased phenomenally. However, securities did function as. an 
instrument of monetary control in the 1920s. Throughout the decade and 
beyond, silver coins were returned to the treasury, and the level of coins in 
reserves rose continually. The treasury bills, rupee and sterling securities 
and internal bills of exchange were used mainly to stabilise notes issued, 
which, under a deflationary regime, effectively meant a temporary decline 
in the level of securities in reserves. 

There are two notable implications of this. The first is a close association 
between net outstanding internal securities and change in notes issued 
between 1925 and 1933.’ The second, and less important, result of the same 
tendency was a greater seasonality in notes issued. The latter was a result 
of commercial bills which formed a small but highly variable component of 
reserves in-the 1920s. Much of the bills accepted by the exchange banks, a 


7 Percentage change over previous year: 


1925 1926 1927 "92& 1929 1930- 1931 1932 1933 


Notes ~12. +6 -24 461 +22 -10.6 -69 4115 -9.1 
TB + RS ~7 -03 -129 -2337 +139 —21.7 -69.9 +4686 -326 





Rows are notes in circulation, and net oufstanding treasury bills and rupee securities respect- 
ively. 
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part of which began to be rediscounted at the Treasury, ‘were supposed to 
be taken in connection with movements of crops to the coast’. The 
seasonal demand for money showed up in a bank rate-spread between the 
first and the third quarters of the year, and notes in circulation responded 
weakly to it. In 1922-24, the spread in interest rate increased after smaller 
variations during the war, and was followed by increase in the range of 
variation in notes in circulation.’ The effect was short-lived, but it tem- 
porarily fulfilled the long-left need for a mechanism to make currency 
inherently seasonal. 

A third source of variation in money supply relates to the coins’ status as 
assets. If coins were indeed also assets then, in the short run, change in 
supply of coins for circulation should be the inverse of change in demand 
for coins as assets. If the coin has a high proportion of metal and is-not 
substantially debased over time, both conditions the rupee fulfilled, its 
asset-value will be proportional to the price of the metal. A rise in silver 
price, therefore, should reduce circulation in the short run. The correlation 
between change in coins in circulation and silver price is, in fact, negative 
in the pre-war penod (r .22). But in the twenties, coins in circulation 
declined steadily and the price of silver fell. The decline of coins can be 
explained partly by the increasing popularity of notes as currency and 
‘partly by the fact that, in the long run, the depression in silver resulted in 
silver losing its asset-function to gold. The size of private hoards presumably 
diminished because of the latter, but coins were changed for notes rather 
than adding to coins in circulation. 

The foregoing suggests two sorts of links between asset demand and 
money supply, the first working through balance of payments, the second 
through demand for coins. Both these links became important in the inter- 
war period, as asset markets and prices began to fluctuate more. 


Demand for Metals as Assets 


The financial assets compared in Table 2 are of two sorts: (a) those nearly 
as liquid as money, consisting of currency, deposits and treasure, and (b) 


3 Charles Nicol, representative of exchange banks, Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance, London, 1926, Evidence, p. 201 

* The following rows represent, respectively, bank rate-spread between March and Sep- 
tember as percentage of the March rate, spread of notes in circulation over March and 
September as percentage of the March level, and percentage change in notes (September) 
over previous year. All are annual averages 








1901-14 1915-21 1922-24 1925-32 





Bank rate-spread 50 24 48 26 
Notes-spread —.1 —8 8 7 
Change in notes k 7 19 4.5 =} 
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securities, consisting of net change in the government’s rupee debt, includ- 
ing some non-bank savings instruments, and in corporate paid-up capital. 
Since the stocks of treasure are unknown, the numbers in the first set of 
columns in Table 2 represent flows, that is, changes in notes, coins, 
deposits, net import of gold and silver, respectively. The two lower sets of 
columns show ‘returns’ and ‘risks’. Return on deposits is the slack-season 
bank rate. Since short-term.interest rates moved more or less in tandem, it 
is immaterial which one is chosen, so long as the trend is that of interest. 
Return on treasure is defined as capital gains on stocks held. The measure 
of capital gains in any year is the extent to which stocks held in the past 
appreciate because of price changes in this year. Since we are averaging 
over several years, the column on returns shows only the exogenous 
component of this—averge rate of change in prices. 

The table suggests several broad conclusions, some of which deserve to 
be explored with annual and quarterly data: 


1. Net private bullion imports moved through a cycle. Since the magni- 
tudes were large, it would seem that the cycle in balance of trade 
(Table 1) was, if not caused by, at least significantly influenced by the 
cycle in purchase of metals. 

2. -Trends in not only money supply, but also in securities, were against 
those in bullion. However, variations in securities were smaller, and 
corporate security was an exception.’ The distinction between liquid 
assets and securities is relevant to understanding this; and is discussed 
below. 

.3. Trends in average asset purchases do not seem systematically related 
to own rates of return. However, the following facts are noteworthy: 
changes in relative rates of returns between securities and deposits 
seem to be related to substitution between these two assets; and 
changes in the relative returns between gold and silver may explain a 
substitution of silver for gold in the twenties. 

4. The extent of variability in most rates of return increased after the 
war. 

5. A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows that within currency, coins 
had declined sharply. Other things remaining same, the extent of this 
decline was large enough itself to cause a monetary contraction. 


The distinction between gold, silver or deposits on the one hand and 
securities on the other, was mainly twofold. The holders of securities were 
not, as in gold, primarily households but banks and the Treasury for 
government securities, and companies and entrepreneurs for corporate. 
Second, as a result of the above, net acquisition of both private and public 
bonds was partly supply-driven, that is, decided by the budget or by the 
profitability of private investment, For.example, investment in corporate 
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securities, the fifth column in Table 2, can be explained independently of 
the other columns in terms of similar movements in stock prices indicating 
trends in profitability.” Likewise, annual fluctuations in net paid-up capital, 
and investments in machinery can be partly attributed to-exchange rate 
movements, indicating cost of imported machinery. 

Except during the war, India’s net gold imports were almost wholly on 
private account, predominantly ‘and increasingly consisting of bullion rather 
than sovereigns. In silver, the government was a major player, bringing in 
half, sometimes more, of the net imports between 1900 and 1906 and 
between 1912 and 1914, and selling heavily in 1928-35. Unusual levels of 
government transactions in silver can be related to coinage requirements 
and silver availability. But gold, being primarily a financial saving, involves 
‘more substantive macroeconomic and behavioural issues. 


; Table 3 


Regression Results: Net Gold and Silver Purchase 





Gold* Silver 

© 1901-14 1922-29 1922-29 
Variables: f 
Current price® — —491.49 (7.08) —122.6 (0.364) 
Lagged price = 536.56 (8.70) , 475.7 (1 500) 
Seasonal dummy* - — 361.64 (2 42) —400.85 (1.25) ~333.3 (2 678) 
Harvest? 47.44 (3.05) os ant 
Adj R? 33 86 55 
DW 2.12 2.59 "213 
n 7 28 16 16 
tos - 1701 1.746 1 746 


Notes: T-ratios in parentheses Uses half-yearly data All variables in first differences. Source 
as under Table 2. 

. Adjusted for first order auto-correlation. 

. Prices in Rs. million per 10,000 ounce of net japón: 

. Equals 1 if slack: season, July-December. 

. Agricultural income at current prices in index numbers with 1900-01 as base Since the 
year runs from April to March, Y, is the relevant income for purchases in the busy season 
of t, that ıs, January-June the same year, and the slack season of (t + 1), July-December 
the following year. : 


ange 


In evaļuating the macroeconomic effects of gold, only one aspect, that 
gold import drəws resources away from goods, whether consumer goods or 
investments, has received much focus.'' But, in fact, gold being also a liquid 
_ © Goldsmith, Financial Development, p. 120, on movements in stock prices over periods. 


1 For example, A G Chandavarkar, ‘The Nature and Effects of Gold Hoarding ın Under- 
developed Economues’ in Oxford Economic Papers, 13, 1961. 
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asset, its effects on money circulation are important as well. First. private 
_ treasure import did not function as reserves and, like all imports, could 
reduce the growth of currency. It could at the same time, however, raise 
demand for goods via a wealth effect, but this is testable. Second, if gold as 
an asset competed with deposits, it could interfere with credit creation, 
and if it competed with silver, it could interfere with the circulation of 
coins. We will take up some of these implications in the concluding section. 

The context in which demand for gold has been extensively discussed in 
India is the large net sales shortly after the depression. This is interpreted 
alternatively as a result of appreciation of gold consequent on its appreci- 
ation against sterling, or as a distress-response—repayment of debts con- 
tracted during depression. The fact that silver too experienced a cycle 
similar to gold, though much smaller in scale, lends credence to the 
distress theory. However, that does not rule out a response to prices, and 
particularly the possibility that rising prices made gold an attractive security 
for creditors in the informal credit market, which reinforced the effect of 
distress in causing a massive release of gold. 

Without quite resolving the correct interpretation of this phenomenon, 
we can at least note the following: (a) speculative markets in gold were 
certainly far more active in the twenties than before; and (b) fairly robust 
statistical result, price-response of net gold purchases did go up in the same 
period, the explanatory variable being either current price or various 
measures of capital gains (stock appreciation). 

The largest group of nonofficial Indian witnesses at the currency com- 
mission of 1926, noticeably in contrast with the earlier enquiries, were 
Bombay’s bullion brokers. Their evidence suggests that freeing the exchange 
rate gave an enormous boost to gold speculation in Bombay, and probably 
led to a more complex market structure. Exchange fluctuations not only 
induced speculation, but also increased the number of disputes among 
brokers, hitherto unorganised. This was the context in which the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange came into being out of an informal association of mer- 

. chants.” For a few years, the speculation also involved the exchange banks 
who, in addition to financing bullion trade through telegraphic transfers, 
began to import directly. One result of this was change in the composition 
of traded gold. Before the war, they consisted of sovereigns and smaller- 
sized bars bearing stamps of the Indian exchange banks. In 1925, these had 
been replaced by large bars, bought in the London market, cut up and sold 
in India. Since the ultimate users, the goldsmiths, would prefer a constant 
size, the change reflected the resources and needs of the import trade. The 
exchange banks imported the bars on behalf of Bombay’s merchants who 
had ten days to pay back the banks. The merchants sold some of them in 
ret, ., sent some ‘up-country’, or just held on to them if a temporarily high 


` 


"2 The ongin of the bullion exchange 1s outlined briefly in Government of India, Forward 
Markets Commission, Report on the Recognition of Associations in respect of Forward 
Markets in Gold and Silver, Bombay, 1957. 
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‘exchange rate generated expectations of a fall, and a rise in gold prices. In 
case of stock holding the trader went back to the banks on the tenth day to 
secure a loan. At the time of the 1926 enquiry, ‘enormous loans are raised 
on gold.’ > 

Empirically, the contrast between pre-war and post-war periods can be 
seen in estimates of demand for gold. The peculiarity of gold derives from 
the fact that it can be used as a commodity and as an asset almost as liquid 
as money. Attempts to explain net gold purchase in terms of rates of return 
on comparable financial assets do not yield good results. It can be better 
explained, like any other commodity, by prices and incomes. In testing this 
association it is possible to use quarterly data. However, although gold 
imports did have a seasonality, it emerges much more clearly in half-yearly 
than quarterly data—net imports were more consistently lower in July- 
December than in January—June, but within these periods, the minimum or 
maximum values did not necessarily cluster in any one quarter or month. 
The estimation involves a model that has net gold import as a dependent 
variable; and own price, a seasonal dummy and agricultural income at 
current prices as explanatory variables. Cross prices, gold against silver, 
have been ignored as they do not appear significant. Own prices include 
current price and price lagged by one period. More distant lags were not 
included because of the small number of observations. The scale-variable is 
agricultural income because gold can be assumed to be the main form of 
financial savings of the rural classes, and it was an important security 
against informal credit. The equation is estimated in linear form. and 
separately for 1900-14 and 1922-29. i 
` The results are shown in Table 3, and can be summarised as follows. For 
1900-14, the estimated equation shows strong seasonal and income effects, 
but weak response to prices.“ Like several other pre-war time series, gold 


 Kikabhai and Manecklal Premchand, bullion brokers of Bombay, Royal Comrussion, 
1926, Evidence, pp. 251-53. 

“ Apropos the effect of income fluctuations, gold buying was more sensitive to good 
harvests than gold selling was to the bad ones. Approximate magnitudes of change in net 
import over previous year (%) are: 


1902 1906 1909 1916 1919 1922 
good harvest: +100 +60 +300 +1000 +200 +1000 
1991 1905 1907 1913 1918 
bad harvest: -33 —45 -15 “40 +115 
The reason appears in the evidence of an Indian witness for the 1919 report. When peasants 
prosper they keep their saving in gold. ‘But when there 1s adversity they will readily change if 
there ts no loss to them by this change.” If gold price is low at the same time ‘they prefer to do 


some other things instead of converting their hoards.’ B. Venkatapatirayu, MLA. Report of 
Committee, 1919, Evidence. 


Er 
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too shows an auto-regressive component. For 1922-29, the equation shows 
stronger price-response, and a weak response to incomes. The signs of the 

` price-coefficients are uniform between the two periods, purchases vary 
negatively with current price but positively with lagged price. It can be 
shown that longer lags’ also affect purchases positively. A plausible inter- 
pretation can be: current price indicated cost of buying the asset, whereas 
more distant prices generated expectations of capital gains. Price response 
of purchase increases if the gold sales of the early thirties are included, but 
the evidence above suggests that the response was strong enough even in a 
period of milder price variation. 

Apparently, the most striking outcome of increased price-sensitivity was 
a long cycle in net. purchases, record levels of buying in the mid-twenties 
when exchange appreciated without substantial movements in the sterling 
price of gold, and record net sales in the six years from 1931 when sterling 
price of gold appreciated but the exchange rate was stable. The real 
quantity of gold bought in 1924-30 was about the same as the real quantity 

' sold in 1931-37. In principle this exercise can be repeated for silver. But 
actually, the source of quarterly data does not distinguish between govern- 
ment and private account imports so that only the estimate for 1922-29, 
when government transactions were low, can be easily interpreted. The 
result is essentially similar to gold. 

To the rise in net purchases of treasure in the 1920s, due to price- 
movements as the above evidence suggests, was added a steady decline in 
circulation of.coins. This was attributed to the reduced worth of rupees as 
assets and a prcgressive substitution of the peasants’ rupee hoards by 
gold.“ The period-comparisons of Table 2 show that the relative rates of 
return between gold and silver steadily turned against silver. However, 
those who preferred rupees as assets were essentially small savers with 
whom change of habit, perhaps, mattered more than capital gains. 

Of a certain concern to the currency commission of 1919 was the stub- 
born preference for coins as a means of exchange in the harvest season. 
Notes usually carried a discount above the money-changers’ commission, ` 
and the premium increased when silver appreciated.’* As currency, paper 
could be inconvenient because facilities for free conversion of notes into 
coins were limited long after currency circles were merged, and because 
small denominations were still rare in the twenties. But the preference had 
also to do with modes of saving, and this differed between rural classes. 
The peasant buried money, or carried it around the waist. Metal stood this 

* J. Campbell, Deputy Commissioner of Oudh, Report of Commutee, 1919, Evidence, 
p- 113 A fall in the rupee’s bullion value against gold, induced return of rupees to treasury, 
Report of the Controller of Currency, Calcutta, 1920-21, p. 38. And likewise, nipee's ‘store of; 
value function [is] accentuated by mse tn [silver] prices’ raising demand for rupees. M.M.S. 


Gubbay, Deputy Secretary of Finance, Report of Committee, 1919, p. 35 
* Gubbay, Report of Commitee, 1919, p. 34, about end of war silver crisis. 
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treatment better than paper. But the traders preferred notes because they 
remitted their money to distant places, and the post office encashed money _ 
orders in notes. The zamindar preferred notes because notes could be 
easily changed into gold, ‘the favourite method of investing his savings.’” 
„In towns the practice of burying coins was clearly much less common. But 
substantial rupee hoards did get unearthed during raids on liquor and 
opium vendors, dacoities on people of small resources, and from property 
left by men dying intestate." The stocks held by money-changers were also 
surprisingly large. The high asset-value of coiris derived from the fineness 
of the silver. Debasing, while often suggested, had not been tried out till 
then for fear of disappearance of good rupees and given the supposed time- , 
frame needed for full recoinage. 

Between 1919 and the next currency commission seven years later, the 
rigidity of the preference for rupee had clearly eased. The acceptability of 
notes in harvest-financing had increased and the pre-war discount tended 
to disappear. By 1926, jute and cotton crops were mainly financed by 
notes.” This would be expected as internal remittance, systems improved, 
and the need for remittance increased with regional integration of markets. 
But also, the Worth of rupees as assets declined relative to gold. A 
pronounced drain of rupees out of circulation started from 1919 and soon 
began to choke storage capacity at currency offices, vaults and treasuries 
throughout the country.” The Paper Currency Reserve’s rupee stocks were 
now a liability, given the opportunity cost in interest forgone.” 


Deposits and Cash Preference 


v 


The above argued a relationship between changes in currency and balance 
of trade, exogenous to the extent it varied with gold prices. This section 
explains changes in deposits and hence M1. The ratio between currency 
and deposits is assumed, here, to reflect preference for liquidity by house- 
holds and by the banking sector. Given the level of currency, we mainly , 
observe and explain these ratios. 


” Campbell, ibid., Evidence, p. 113. ` 

* Report of the Controller of Currency, Calcutta, 1921-22, pp: 34-35. On rupee hoards of 
rich peasants in the cotton tracts. see evidence of Stanley Reed, Editor, Times of India, 
Report of Committee, 1919, Evidence, p. 240. The strong demand for rupees as payment for 
the new harvest ensured that the seasonal circulation of rupees was greater than that of notes. 
This was noted by Keynes, Indian Currency. 

3 A.C. McWatters, Controller of Currency, Royal Commission, 1926, Evidence, p. 61; H. 
Denning, Controller of Currency, ibid., p 89. ‘Ten years ago during the cotton season, if you 
sat opposite the Currency Office here, all the day you would see nothing else but . . . carts 
loading silver rupees for taking up-country. To-day you may sit there from morning to 

“evening but not see one cart,’ Phirozeshah Dalal, bullion merchant, rbid., p. 265. 

æ Report of the Controller of Currency, Calcutta. 1920-21. p. 3; 1921-22, p. 38; and later years. 

2 Basil Blackett, Finance Member of Viceroy’s Council. Royal Commussion 1926, Evidence, 
p. 20. 
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` The problems with analysing banking expansion prior to 1935 are well- 
known. Deposits cannot be disaggregated by sources or uses. The share of 
chequable deposits remains unknown. In 1935,'time-deposits were close to 
40 per cent of total commercial bank liabilities, the proportion varied 
marginally, and inversely, with busy seasons in agriculture, and displayed a 
downward trend in the next ten years. By this reckoning the larger part of 
deposits earlier in the century might have been long-term liabilities,” 
though lendings were mainly short-term. The ability of banks to create 
credits would also depend on the use of cheques, and the extent of this was 
still not very wide. Lastly, setting out the rule by which banks created 
credit would be open to experiments, there being as yet no formal credit- 
control and no lender of last resort. 

One way to explain fluctuations in deposits could be a Keynesian one— 
demand for cash is given by transactions demand, excess supply of cash 
flows into deposits, and given this fund available with the banks, interest 
rate depends on the demand for bank credit arising from the real sector. 
This mechanism is indeed useful in explaining the seasonality of money 
market adjustments. The three main activities of the banks, financing the 
movement of cash crops from the interior to the towns, cash-credit advances 
for holding stocks, and discounting export bills, were all geared to financing 
the new crop at its various stages. Between the slack season in July- 
September and the harvest in December—March, demand for bank credit 
increased enormously, deposits contracted against currency, and interest 
rates almost doubled. Between the harvest season and the slack season the 
reverse happened, deposits expanded relative to currency, and interest 
rates fell.” The extent of the fall should depend, in theory, on the level of 
non-agricultural demand for bank credit, but there is no seasonal index for 
this. 

How far can this mechanism be stretched to explain annual variation in 
deposits? If we take real agricultural output as proxy for money demand, 
so that currency as a ratio of real output indicates excess money supply in 
the busy season, then this ratio does predict size of deposits and the busy 
season interest rate, fairly well (r° .76) in the pre-war period. But after 
1920, the relationships are weak. 

An alternative approach, that of the money multiplier, is to assume that 
the level of currency was given exogenously, but cash to deposit ratio 
varied to determine the size of deposits. Currency and deposits were 


` 


£ Banks, however, refused capital loans even against good security on the excuse that 
much of the deposits were ‘immediately withdrawable,’ Gordhandas Patel. Chairman of the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, :bid , p. 312. 

* Seasonal pattern in deposits has been inferred from Imperial Bank’s liabihties in the 
early twenties, when summansed monthly balance sheets begin to be published in the 
Banking and Monetary Statistics of India. {n the regression below, currency and deposits refer 
to March, or end of busy season 
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strongly correlated in the pre-war period, but the association turned weak 
after the war. Mukerji has interpreted the former to mean that ‘the ability 
of banks to create credit has been very limited. It can also mean that the 
preference for cash in the aggregate was initially roughly stable but changed 
after 1920. The most striking feature of these ratios, however, 1s not the 
fluctuations. Their variability declined after the war, but distinct cycles 
emerged. As Table 2 showed, deposit growth itself moved in cycles. 

Thére can be several approximately equivalent ways of writing the 
Indian multiplier. The one used here defines monetary base as metallic 
reserves (R) and coins (C), the variables controlled by the government, 
and driving changes in currency. Money supply (M) is currency plus 
deposits. It can be shown that 


M = [(1 + kc + k)] (Rig + ©) O0<gck<1 


where c stands for currency with the public as a ratio of money supply, k 
stands for cash with banks as a ratio of deposits, and g is the ratio of coins 
and bullion in the paper currency reserve. An increase in any one of them 
will reduce M, given R and C. The vanous effects on M1 are clearly 
separated out. R under gold standard is given by balance of payments, in 
India it could be some ratio or lagged function of the latter. The ratio gis a 
policy variable. The ratio c reflects the public’s preference for liquidity. 
And k reflects the banks’ decision to expand credit, assuming that in the 
absence of formal reserves, the banks’ vault-cash served as a reserve 
against credits. To make the notion of liquidity more realistic, one could 
include call money funds and bills in k, but that would make short-term 
changes in the ratio more difficult to interpret. The ratios c and k display 
clear cycles, apparent in a graph expressing these as three-year moving 
averages (Figure 1). The three phases in the cycle roughly correspond to 
the period, 1900-17, 1917-27 and 1927-35. Table 4 shows average rates of 
change in c and k. F-test for stability of parameters confirms that the 
logarithmic growth rates of cash deposit, and currency-to-money, were 
significantly different (at 5 per cent level) between any two adjacent periods. 
These time-trends fit the series quite well. The only other study on the 
multiplier, Ramana’s exercise in the late-fifties, missed these cycles mainly 
because it excluded the pre-war period.” 


* Mukerji, Economuc Activity, p. 78. 

3 D.V. Ramana, ‘Determinants of Money Supply in India, 1914-50’, Indian Economic 
Review, 1957. This paper defines and estimates money supply, and explains changes in it by 
trade and exchange situations. The present paper defines monetary base as currency, whereas 
Ramana includes the banks’ cash holdings and deposits with the Impenal Bank, neither of 
which can be regarded strictly as policy variables. Also, in the latter, changes ın the cash-to- 
money ratios are related to arbitranly chosen real sector variables, whereas this paper 
explains these movements by prices, which makes the multiplier endogenous. 
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` Figure 1 f O 
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Table 4 , 
i Money Multiplier, Inflation and Real Interest Rates 
(first four columns, average annual growth in per cent) ‘ 
o CJD CJM Inflation Red! Money 
i Interest -Multiplier 
Rate 

_ 1900-17 .' >` 0.06 —0.73 2.43 2.25 2.15 
1917-27 3.09 0.77 3.40 1.17 2.07 
1927-35 0.11 —4.94 —6.61 10.94 2.09 


2 


Note: C, stands for cash with banks, C, for currency in circulation, D is deposits and M 
` money supply. Real interest rate is the slack season bank rate minus rate of inflation in 
weighted agricultural price 
Source. As under Table 2, and N.K. Thingalaya, ‘A Century of Prices in India’ in the 
Economic and Political Weekly, 25 January 1969. 
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There could be two explanations for the cycle in cash preference by the 
public. First, preference for notes increased in the second period because 
the relative returns on liquidity and deposits changed. This period includes 
the biggest inflation in recent history. Real interest rates were falling 
continuously in 1914-25, reaching an all-time low in the early-1920s, and 
were rising again from the mid-twenties. The fact that cash preference 
reacted to this with a one to two year lag could be due to the time taken by 
the expected inflation rate to adjust. There was also an element of risk. 
The war began with a panic withdrawal of deposits. There was nothing in 
the next six years to indicate a restoration of financial stability, and some of 
the worst bank failures occurred between 1914 and 1923. A second expla- 
nation for the rising preference for paper could be in terms of the changing 
function of coins. As the coins’ usefulness as currency declined, they began . 
to be replaced by paper. but in greater proportion, because as assets notes 
were still imperfect substitutes for, coins. Many other countries, where the 
switch to paper on a large scale had happened earlier, reportedly went 
through a transitional period when notes were hoarded, and Keynes had 
observed the same process in India a few years earlier.“ This should, of 
course, weaken in the long run as the asset-function of silver begins to be 
gradually absorbed by the banks, and eventually cash preference did begin 

. to fall. 

Ramana reported a positive correlation between the profitability of 
banks and deposit-to-cash ratio (1/k).” However, the explanation for this 
is not fully developed. Banks in India usually borrowed long-term from 
households, and lent short-term mainly for harvest-financing. In that case, 
one would expect the banks’ cash deposit ratio to be not so much funds- 
constrained, but to depend more on credit demand, harvest fluctuations, 

~ and the nature of credits. Both before and after the war, the ratio did, in 
fact, respond to agricultural prices (r° close to .5 for the pre-war period and 
the twenties). But while the short-run correlation was positive, rates of 
change in the ratio varied inversely with rates of inflation. 

The short-run positive correlation is easily explained: bad harvest raised 
prices and, at the same time, reduced credit so that cash with banks 
increased. The long-run inverse relation is, however, interesting because 
classic studies on the multiplier find cash deposit to be usually pro-cyclical. 
This mechanism works via interest rates, whereas in India interest rate was 
not a monetary phenomenon in the Keynesian sense, its main function 
being clearing the market for short-term agricultural credit. 

One could put forth, speculatively, several other reasons why the short- 
run association between prices and the banks’ cash deposit was positive. 


#2 Keynes, Indian Currency, p. 166. The book cites similar instances from India. 
7 Both variables, profitability and deposit to cash ratio, are in first differences. The data on 
profits relate to four jarge banks See Ramana, ‘Determinants of Money Supply’. 
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Perhaps, unexpectedly high prices generated speculative stocks for which 
banks preferred a larger cover. If high agricultural prices induced depreci- 
ation, an empirically strong link, inflation might leave the exchange banks 

_with idle cash that would otherwise be remitted. Rising agricultural prices, 
given the slack season interest rate, might also reduce industrial demand 
for credit. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of the paper was to look for explanations of money supply 
changes in the working of the financial system, rather than in the conduct 
of monetary policy. It is evident that, given the currency regime in existence, 
currency variations would depend on balance of trade. And, in an account- 
ing sense, M1 would also depend on the ratio of cash in money. The paper 
found that average net change in trade balance moved in cycle when pre- 
and post-war periods are compared, and that this cycle, if not wholly 
caused by, was strongly influenced by a cycle in private gold imports. The 
paper found that the ratio of currency in money supply also moved cyclically, 
though the phases of the cycle do not exactly coincide with those in trade or 
currency. The long movements in gold were attributed to increased price 
response of gold demand; and those in the aggregate preference for cash 
were attributed to cycles in inflation and real interest rates. 

Some of these results can be extended, For example, the foregoing 
makes a'case that periods of monetary contraction and expansion depended 
on the portfolio choices of banks and households. The twenties can be seen 
as an application of this, insofar as the contraction in high-powered money 
can be attributed to reduced usage of coins and contraction in deposits to 
changing cash preferences by the public. The short-run association between 
trade and currency sheds light on the ways the economy adjusted to 
monetary shocks, a subject we have studied elsewhere.” 

The Indian experience suggests that the predominance of highly liquid 
assets in household savings, besides constraining the development of markets 
for credit, added an element of instability. The tendency of poor house- 
holds to hold cash in times of uncertainty, or even as a mode of saving, is a 
well-known fact, and not special to India. This points to the need for long- 
term policies making financial assets more attractive and accessible. The 
issue came up repeatedly in the evidence of Indian witnesses before the 
currency commissions of 1919 and 1926, but failed to impress the sotheets 

conducting the enquiry. 


* Tirthankar Roy, ‘Price Movements in Early Twentieth Century India’, Discussion Paper 
no 80, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, September 1992 
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Law and the Appropriation of Tradition 


In his influential survey of the Company’s law-making in Bengal, J.H. 
Harington' presented it as a pleasing process of ‘reconciliation’ with indi- 
genous tradition.” In 1793, a revolutionary French government, he pointed 
out, would have found the Islamic criminal law so unsatisfactory as to require 
total abrogation and the substitution of a new code. But the framers of the 
Bengal ‘code’ of that same year had approached legislation in the spirit of 
Burke, with an attitude of reconciliation towards the past. For this reason, 
therefore, the Company had chosen to work with the Islamic law which it had 
found in force in Bengal and to apply it in the criminal courts.’ 

This image of a slow, harmonious modification of indigenous laws and 
customs should not, however, detract attention from the novel conceptions 
of sovereign right being defined through the legal relationship between the 
colonial power and its Indian subjects. This conception of sovereignty was 
one which negated the legitimacy of all other authorities in the exercise of 
force and violence in public life. It also upheld a realm of transaction 
between state and subject, that of ‘rule of law’, in which the juridical 
identity was supposed to transcend all other identities and social hierarchies.: 
In its ideological ambitions, therefore, the Company’s state was not just 
another imperium laid over a segmented political formation. Its drive to 


! Register, subsequently puisne judge and chief judge of the Diwani and Nizamat Adalats, 
the superior civil and criminal courts of the Bengal Presidency, 1796-1811; also orientalist. 

2 J.H. Harington, An Elementary Analysis of the Laws and Regulations Enacted by the 
Governor General in Council at Fort William in Bengal for the Civil Government of the British 
Territories in that Presidency, Calcutta, 1805-1817. 

> Ibid., Vol. I, Section IV, pp. 297-98. 
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establish a monopoly of judicial and punitive authority was actively oriented 

~ to the civil pacification of society and to the disinvestment of other author- 
ities which claimed the right to use violence on the basis of sacred, patri- 
archal or: patronal right. The Company’s criminal regulations rapidly 
_ outlined this ambition even if implementation was cautious and halting. 

Law-making was, therefore, a process actually fraught with the potential 
of conflict. But the Burkean rhetoric of reconciliation with which it was 
expounded reveals the Company’s anxiety to find cultural legitimacy for 
its institutions of rule. As a mercantilist corporation it could not seek 
legitimacy through the lavish distributive rituals of indigenous kingship. 
Moreover, these rituals underwrote a concept of sovereignty within which 
the attributes of kingly power, the right to wield force, to administer justice 
and to award punishment, could be layered or even parcelled out. This was 
a notion inimical to the bureaucratic and centralising tendencies of the 
Company’s administration. In its search for cultural legitimacy the Com- 
pany had to proclaim its adherence to the ‘laws and customs’ of the. 
indigenous population, and to seek connections with the traditions of the 
Mughal empire and of the regional successor states; the use of the Islamic 
Jaw in its faujdari courts was, for instance, a link with the political culture 
of the Bengal Nizamat.’ It had to tap the authority of legal-sacral scholar- 
ship and of legal~sacral texts through the pandits and the Islamic law 
Officers attached to Company courts. Cultural legitimacy was also bound 
up with issues of communication: to make its objectives both intelligible 
and acceptable to the subject population, the Company’s government had\ 
to draw upon forms and references familiar to Indians and upon existing 
normative codes. This consultation did not mean that certain fundamental 
objectives were lost, but that the Company often had to draw upon those 
very authorities to support its juridical claims which in other contexts it was’ 
trying to marginalise. Moreover, the field of meaning evoked by the 
citation of particular symbols of authority could not always be controlled 
and restricted to specific objectives. 

In Cohn’s earlier articles on the colonial legal system he emphasized only 
the ‘clash’ of values’ and the ‘bipolarity’ of authority and norms deriving 
from the indigenous and colonial legal systems. Cohn attributed the ‘failure’ 
of the British legal system in India-to this clash.‘ The process by which 


+ This perception of the Company as state, therefore, runs counter to Frykenburg’s concep- 
tion of a structure completely dependent on local and traditional power. His assessment does 
not give weight to the impact of the Company's expanding monopoly of armed force on the 
old order, or to the rdeological dimensions of rule of law. ‘Village Strength in South India’ in 
R.E. Frykenburg (ed ), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1969, pp. 243-44; and ‘Company Circari in the Carnatic, c. 1799-1859: The 
Inner Logic of Political System in India’ in R.G Fox (ed.), Realm and Region in Traditional 
India, Delhi, Vikas, 1977, pp. 117-64, 193 

> Cf. A.M. Khan, The Transition in Bengal 1756-1775, Cambridge University Press, 1969. 

Cf. B.S. Cohn, An Anthropologist among the Historians and Other Essays, Delhi, Oxford 
ey Press, 1987, pp. 479, 589, 615. z 
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colonial law actually evoked indigenous tradition has been taken up in — 
more recent work inspired by Said’s Orientalism, such as by Lata Mani on 
satı.” The fundamentél premise is that the colonisers constructed their 
knowledge of indigenous culture in ways which confirmed, justified and 
extended their dominance. This approach has undermined simple opposi- 
tions between the ‘traditional’ and the ‘modern’ or the ‘introduced’. It has 
shown how certain aspects of indigenous law and ‘tradition’ were privileged 
over others, how meaning and symbol were lifted from one context and 
placed in another. The debates about sati, Lata Mani argues, ‘were a mode , 
through which colonial power was both enforced and contested’; but 
because of their superior power, colonial officials shaped the terms of the 
discourse.* However, I would disagree with her proposition that ‘divergent 
indigenous male elite responses’ reproduced the official equation of reli- 
gious tradition with scripture. In fact, the ‘anti-abolitionist’ party chal- 
lenged the reformers and opposed official intervention’ of government in 
the rite arguing that usage was as important to religion as text and, signi- 
ficantly, that the standing of the interpreter was as important as the 
authority of the text.” The more fundamental difference I have with her 
approach is that the colonial construction, of ‘knowledge’ to which she 
refers, emerges as a rather uncomplicated process of appropriating ‘tradi- 
tion’. Hence theré is no serious discussion of the constant anxiety expressed 
by officials about ‘native misunderstanding of colonial intentions’ beyond a 
remark that they ‘construed it as ‘bigotry’. I argue that it is precisely this , 
anxiety about ‘misinterpretation’ which exposes the difficulty of confining 
the citation of ‘religion’ or ‘brahmanical scholarship’ to the requirements of 
colonial policy. British magistrates, for instance, were instructed to present 
the restrictions being placed on sati as deriving solely from’ the shastras. 
But they were also warned not to-give the impression of engaging in theo- 
logical controversy." The Company’s ‘toleration’ of sati was supposed to 
- exemplify the freedom it allowed in religious matters, but Indians were not 


? Lata Mani, ‘Production of an Official Discourse on Sati in Earty Nineteenth Century 
Bengal’, Economic and Political Weekly, (hereafter EPW), XXI, 17 (26 April 1986) review of 
women’s studies, ws 32-40; and, ‘Contentious Traditions; the Debate on Sat: in Colonial , 
India’ in K. Sangari and S. Vaid (eds.), Recastng Women: Essays ut Colonial History, New 
Delhi, 1989, pp, 88-126. Cf. also R. Guha, mtroduction 10 Ae Anthropoogist among, he 
Historians; p. xxi. 

* Lata Mani, ‘Production of an Official Discourse’, ws 39. 

° "They insisted that only the interpretations of the pious and orthodox could carry weight, ' 
not those of Rammohun Roy with his unorthodox lifestyle or of Christian officials, 
petition of orthodox of Calcutta, 14 January 1830, in J.K. Majumdar, Rammohun Roy and 
Progressive.Movements in India, a Selection from Records (1775-1845), Calcutta, Art Press, 
1941. 

© Latd Mani, ‘Production of an Official Discourse’, ws 36. ` 

The Poona magistrate who had expounded shastraic injunctions on saf to an assembly of 
Brahmins was warned against giving the impression of a ‘doctrinal dispute’. Secretary, 
Bombay Government to Commissioner, Deccan, 11 December 1823, Judi. Dept., Vol. 19/80, 
1824, p. 385, Maharashtra State Archives, Bombay (hereafter, BA). 
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supposed to conclude that the government actually sanctioned the rite, or 
approved of it.” Colonial administrators could not, as Lata Mani would 
suggest, so lightly ‘assume’ that the religion of their subjects was constituted 
by the dictates of the scriptures." If they turned to the citation of scriptures 
it was because text gave them the authority by which they could justify 
their interventions in certain social usages. The element of strategic 
reformulation of address is clearly illustrated by a comparison between 
Bentinck’s minute on sati, intended to reassure official opinion, and the 
preamble to the sati regulation addressed to the Company’s subjects. In the 
minute, Bentinck plainly acknowledged the orientalist H.H. Wilson’s 
warning that it would be a dangerous evasion to attempt to prove that safi 
was not essentially a part of the Hindu religion.“ But in the preamble he 
took a different stance, arguing both that sati was not an imperative 
religious duty, and that it had proved impossible to prevent ‘abuses’ in its 
performance. 

This article examines the conceptual tensions which arose within colonial 
law from the effort to tap sources of ‘tradition’ to make the new terms of 
public authority both intelligible and acceptable to the subject population. 
This was particularly so, when certain social usages resting on broad 
normative codes had to be defined as crimes. I have taken up two so-called 
‘anomalies’ in the early regulations of the Bengal Presidency, relating to 
homicide: regulation 16 of 1795, exempting the Brahmins of Banaras 
province from the death penalty and substituting transportation for life 
instead; and the exemption given to those assisting in the rite of widow 
immolation from prosecution for murder. This ‘toleration’ extended to 
sati rested, in legal terms, not on any regulation but on a clarification or 
‘construction’, as it was termed, of section 3, regulation 8 of 1799 which 
declared that: 


It shall not justify a person convicted of wilful homicide that he, or she, 
was desired by the party slain to put him or her to death. 


® Governor General m Council (hereafter GG in C), to Court of Directors, 1 February 
1820, ın Majumdar, Progressive Movements, p. 119 

D At one point Lata Mani argues that colonial officials assumed that rehgion was consti- 
tuted by the dictates of scripture, at another point she states that region emerged as merely 
that part of culture that colonial power chose not to interdict. Lata Mani, ‘Production of an 
Official Discourse’, ws. 35, WS 38. These are two different positions. 

H “The question’, admitted Bentinck, ‘1s not what the nte 1s, but what it 1s supposed to be.’ 
Minute on sati, 8 November 1829, in C H. Philips (ed ), The Correspondence of Lord Wiliam 
Cavendish Bentinck, (hereafter CLWCB), Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1977, Vol. 1, 
pp 338, 344. 

3 Preamble to sati regulation, 17, 4 December 1829, tbid , p. 360. 

'* Lata Mani terms the circular order of 29 Apni 1813 a ‘regulation’, but it merely consisted 
of instructions to guide the police and the magistrates The Bengal Council was very reluctant 
to pass a formal legal enactment defining the permissible as against the prohibited satı 
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On 22 June 1817, the Nizamat Adalat, the superior court of the Bengal 
Presidency, stated that the section did not apply to sati or to the suicide of 
lepers, because these acts had the sanction of the shastras.” It should be 
noted that the Bengal government did not thereby commit itself to a 
regular consultation with the Hindu shastras in the administration of cri- 
minal justice. It was the Islamic law which had been accepted as the 
substantive law for criminal justice in the Bengal Presidency, modified and 
supplemented by the regulations of the Bengal government. In the sphere 
of criminal justice the Bengal government sought citations from the shastras 
only in specific circumstances, as for instance to find associations of ‘sin’ to 
define certain ‘superstitious practices’ as crime, to lend religious author- 
ity to the weight of the judicial oath: or, as in the case of sati, to find 
textual sanctions to restrict its incidence. British regulation of the rite 
was therefore not, as Vasudha Dalmia-Liideritz would have it, part of 
an undertaking to administer Hindus and Muslims according to their 
own legal codes." The ‘legal subject for a sati’ was in fact a woman who 
was permitted to divest herself of the state’s juridical claims on her life and 
assume another identity, that of a believer in the religious ‘efficacy’ of a 
particular rite. = 


, Conceptions of Sovereign Right and Public Justice: Orientalists, 
Anglicists and the Law of Homicide 


To the eighteenth century British observer, with centuries of the ‘King’s 
peace’ informing his sense of the judicial prerogatives of the ruler, Indian 
sovereigns seemed to be very lax in punishing acts of murder. Europeans 
interpreted the ‘compromising’ of such heinous crime by the payment of 
money as a mark of judicial venality. But in fact the payment of blood- 
money to the heirs of the deceased was accepted practice, not only by 


, 


” Proceedings of Nizamat Adalat (henceforth NA), 25 June 1817, Parliamentary Papers 
(hereafter PP). 1821, Vol. 18, pp. 403—405. 

1€ Vasudha Dalmıa-Luderitz, ‘Sati as a Religious Rite, Parliamentary Papers on Widow- 
Immolation, 1821-30', EPW, 25 January 1992, pp. 58-64. I agree with her proposition that 
the British policy of conciliating Hindu orthodoxy ‘had consequences which they could not 
have foreseen’; but not that by abolishing satı they approximated to the position of ‘a Brahmin 
prince, albeit enlightened, who could confidently amend ° I would argue, on the contrary, that 
this law was passed to resolve an unease about getting enmeshed ın theological controversy 
regarding sati. s 

19 A short view of the Administration of Justice by the Country Government, Orme Mss, 
India, Vol XVII, p. 4764, India Office Library and Records (hereafter LOL); J Forbes, 
Onental Memoirs: Selected and Bridged from Letters Written during Seventeen Years Residence in 
India, 1813, Vol. II, p. 25; Sixth report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, ın WK. — 
Firminger, The Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, Calcutta, 1917, p lni. 
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Islamic law but also by wider norms of equity in Indian society.” The sharia 
even permitted the heirs to extend a complete pardon to the offender, 
foregoing their right to kisas, retaliation, or diya, blood-money. In assessing 
criminal liability, Islamic law also made distinctions based upon the relation- 
ship between the offender and his victim, and upon the status of the victim, 
whether male or female, freeman or slave. 

Historians have distinguished between Company officials who followed 

an ‘Orientalist’ policy of working through Indian traditions and those who 
asserted British normative standards in government, the so-called ‘Anglicist’ 
approach. Eric Stokes, for instance, contrasted Hastings who wished to use 
Indian agency with Cornwallis who substituted British officials and sought 
to align them, ‘not only as individuals but as a system of government to 
English constitutional principles’.”! In fact, both Hastings and Cornwallis 
held a similar opinion on the prerogatives of the state in the realm of the 
law.” The provision in Islamic law which barred capital punishment, if the 
heirs of:the victim pardoned the murderer or accepted compensation, was 
one which Hastings characterised as, ‘of barbarous construction and contrary 
to the first principles of civil society, by which the state acquires an interest 
in every member which composes it, and a right in his security... 7 

Further, by the legal school of Abu Hanifa, which the maulvis usually 
invoked in such cases, capital sentence could be awarded only if the 
instrument of death was one commonly associated with the shedding of 
blood. Hastings proposed that ‘if the intention of murder be clearly proved, 
no distinction should be made with respect to the weapon by which the 
crime was perpetrated.’ He also suggested that in cases of manslaughter 
the blood-money should not be a fixed amount, but should be scaled to the 
degree of intention to kill or the absence of it, and to the means of the. 
offender.” These proposals foreshadow the importance which the question 
of criminal intention would assume in the expansion of ‘public justice’ over 
private restitutive right. Cornwallis subsequently implemented these 


” Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 25; ‘It is agreeable to the law (i.e., the Islamic law) 
and a Maxim likewise among the Hindoos, that, ın cases of Murder, if the perpetrators can 
find, means to satisfy the_ next heir of the murdered and obtain from him what ıs called a 
Razeenamah, no prosecution can, or ought to be carried on against him.’ Magistrate Bakar- 
ganj, July 1790, Bengal Revenue Consultations (hereafter BRC) P/52/22, 3 December 1790, 
p. 312. IOL All official proceedings are from the IOL unless otheiwise stated. 

4 E. Stokes, The English Utilitarians and India, 1959, reprint, Delhi, 1982, pp. 1—4 and 7. 
ı 2 Cf. A Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bengal, Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1931, 
pp. 166-67. 

D Letter from Warren Hastings (hereafter WH), in J.E. Colebrooke, Supplement to a 
Digest of the Regulations and Laws Enacted by the Governor General in Council for the Civil 
Government of the Territories, 1807, pp. 114-19. - 

* Ibid. By the Hanafite interpretation homicide by drowning or strangling did not draw 
liability to Asas, retaliation, and the heirs of the deceased could claim only a compensation. 

z Ibid. 
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proposals in the two regulations outlined i in his EA judicial minute of ' 
3 December 1790.” 

Hastings and Cornwallis, therefore, shared the opinion that the Islamic 
law regarding offences ‘of blood’ concentrated too narrowly on the con- 
sequences of the criminal act, for the party injured or his heirs, and on 
their claims to retribution or cpmpensation. In their opinion, and in the 
opinion of the British magistrates whom Cornwallis consulted, criminal law 
ought to have a different set of priorities. An injury to the person ought to 
be evaluated not primarily as affecting the interest of the party injured or 
of his heirs but the interest of all, the ‘public interest’, that which was 
upheld by ‘rule of law’. The various regulations to modify and supplement 
the Islamic law on offences ‘of blood’ expounded the principle thatany act 
of taking life, or the threat of taking life, invariably and primarily concerned 
the rights df the sovereign power; further, that these would be exacted in 
equal measure from all subjects, irrespective of differences in rank between 
the parties concerned or of their relationship to each other. This evaluation 
of liability on the basis of the state of mind ‘behind’ the criminal act 
suggests that European judges were confident that there was a universal 
standard by which ‘intention’ could be evaluated. They sometimes had 
less confidence about being able to understand ‘motive’ and how far 
‘motive’ should be taken into consideration in determining punishment. 
The question of ‘motive’ constituted a point of negotiation between the 
cultural perspectives of British judges and the sensibilities of the Indians 
they examined. Should such sensibilities constitute, for instance, grounds 
for the mitigation of punishment? One circuit judge declared Papanently 
that it was: 

\ 

highly dangerous to the peace of society to permit murderers to escape 

justice, merely because a European judge, very imperfectly acquainted 

with the motives of action which prevail among the natives, could not 
discover the train of reasoning which induced them to perpetrate such 

diabolical acts.” . 


Eyen so, the issue eof motive’, whether that of pride and honour, supersti- 
tion or religious belief, malice or material gain, forced itself upon the 
attention of European judges and influenced both the definition of an 


% GG's minute, 3 December 1790, BRC P/52/22, paras 22-23; Cf. Harington, Elementary 
Analysis, and J. Fisch, Cheap Lives and Dear Limbs, the British Transformation of the Bengal 
Criminal Law 1769-1817, Wiesbaden, 1983, for British modifications of the Islamic law. 

77 W H. Macnaghten, Reports of Cases Determined in the Court of Nizamat Adalat, Vol. T, 
1820-26, Calcutta, p. 344. The advertisement for this volume promised that it would familianse 
the judge, ‘with the ideas and springs of action among those to whom he dispenses justice, for 
to European notions, the motives which instigate the commussion of offences are sometimes 
madequate, and not always comprehensible . .,” bid 
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- offence and also the scale of ‘heinousness’ by which it should be judged. 


kJ 


The issue of motive formed part of the debate over British ‘toleration’ of 
sati. Abolitionists, both Indian and European, argued that those who 
assisted in the rite.were motivated by material greed or by pride and 
‘worldly interest’, rather than by religious belief; they should therefore be 
prosecuted as accessories to murder. 

The third issue in the jurisprudence of homicide was that of the ‘will’ or 
volition of the victim, and whether this should be accepted as a factor 
which excluded or mitigated the punishment for murder. As to whether the 
‘willing’ victim ought to be punished for self-murder, those who attempted 


_ suicide to press a dispute were made criminally liable, but not those doing 


so for religious motives. In England, the eclipse of religious and magical 


‘beliefs which justified penalties for self-murder had prompted coroner’s 


juries to pass verdicts of non compos mentis from the eighteenth century.” 
In India, one comes across the very occasional speculation that acts of 
religious suicide were in fact performed in a state approaching insanity, 
rather than in one of composed belief.” 


: Sacred Place, Sacred Person, and the ‘due process’ of law 
Protectors of the Sacred City 


The exemption of Brahmins of the Banaras Raj from capital punishment 


was first conceded by-the Company in a proclamation of 28 December. 


1790. This privilege is ironical when it is recalled that Hastings had charged 


Chait Singh, the Banaras raja he deposed in 1781, with partiality in 
justice—‘the sacred character of a Bramin, or the high rank of the offender, ` 


. were considerations which stamped a pardon on the most flagitious crime.’” 


Hastings had instituted a Company adalat with jurisdiction over Banaras 
city in 1781, claiming the right to do so as one of the ‘Appurténances of the 
Sovereign State’.” The Banaras raja and his dependents, and the Maratha 
chiefs and their retainers, who came on pilgrimage-to Banaras, were 
expected to submit to the authority of the adalat.” But on behalf of the 


#2 M. MacDonald, “The secularisation of suicide in England 1660-1800’, Past and Present, 


l 111 (May 1986), pp. 50-100. 


3 A magistrate of Allahabad reported that those who drowned themselves there seemed to 
reason calmly, ‘but the foundation of their arguments 1s false and absurd; such a state of mind 


. would in our country constitute a near approach to derangement, perhaps a positive assurance 


of madness,’ but of sat he stated that he found the minds of the women ‘quiet and resigned,’ 
Home Misc. 776, pp. 973, 977. 

* WH to E. Wheler and Council, 1 November 1781, Second report from the Select 
Committee, 1782, Report of the Committees of the House of Commons, Vol. V, 1804, p. 502 

* WH to E Wheler and Council, 21 November 1781. tbid , p 533. 

.? Cf., for instance, G. Cherry to Raghujt Bhonsla, 9 October 1792, Duncan Records 


(hereafter DR), Basta 11, No. 63, October 1792, Regional State Archives, Allahabad (here- ~ 
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Company, Hastings also claimed the special prestige accorded to kingly 

protection of this prominent site of pilgrimage ‘and ritual observance.” In 
the eighteenth century, Maratha chieftains had vied for status as patrons of . 

. Banaras, endowing various temples and charities. In fact, the Peshwa’s 
terms for a treaty with the Company in November 1781 included a demand 
that Banaras and Allahabad be sold to him, as he held them sacred.” The 
Company could not compete with the Marathas or with the Banaras raja as 
patrons of religious activity in the city but its ‘protection’ over Banaras 
gave it great prestige vis-à-vis the Indian princes and chiefs who came on - 
pilgrimage. However, the Company’s acknowledgment of a kind of ‘supra- 
territorial’ status for the city would also be cited back to it by the inhabitants 

_in other, more oppositional, contexts, as in resisting certain taxes and 
municipal regulations. 

In the period of Duncan’s erena (1788-94) the Company began to 
extend its judicial authority to the rest of the Banaras zamindari, setting up 
adalats to curtail the judicial and punitive powers of the amils, the powerful 
revenue -farmers. The Council at Calcutta also hoped that these adalats 
would impress the population with the sense of an inexorable mechanism 
of retribution buttressing ‘due process’: 


The tryal of Delinquents opposing the Authority of Government in the 
Fouzedarry Courts, from its Regularity and Formality, will contribute 
more to check this Evil, than the summary and Arbitrary infliction of 
punishment practiced heretofore by the Zemindars and Aumils of 
Banaras.” 


British authority should not seem susceptible to claims made by force 

or by the citation of special immunities. The dues of the state were to be 
accepted as a fixed sum, not as an amount which could vary from kist tò kist 
depending upon the measure of resistance brought tọ revenue payment.” 


> Cf. Hukamnamah from WH, 14 October 1781, G.N. Saletore (ed.), Banaras Affairs, 
Allahabad, 1956, Vol. I, pp. 116-17. 

™ Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Imperial Record Department, National Archives A 
of India, Vol. VI, 1781-85, No. 304, 21 November 1781, p. 11. 

* GG in C to Resident, Banaras (hereafter RB), 3 October 1788, BRC P/51/25, 3 October 
1788, p. 239. : ` 

* Kist: revenue instalment, People were used to the amils making collections with military 
aid, wrote Duncan, but the influence of Bntish government was changing finge RB to GG 
in C, 12 September 1788, BRC P/51/25, 1-10 October 1788, pp. 222-23. 
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Wresting Authority from the Sacred: The case of Dharna 
and Kurth in the Banaras Zamindari 


To Duncan, the inhabitants of the Banaras zamindari presented a striking 
contrast to the ‘civilised and patient inhabitants of Bengal . . . .’” Incredible 
instances were related, he wrote, ‘of their having been known, not only to 
lay hands on themselves, but even systematically to put to death other 
innocent persons, in resentment for their disappointment, from whatever 
cause . . . .’* Two episodes gave rise to this comment. The amil of Bhadohi 
reported that some Brahmins there refused to stop collecting rahdari ‘and 
when I renew and enforce my insistence against doing so, they are ready to 
stab themselves with a knife.’” In another case, three Brahmin cultivators, 
in protest against the sum demanded by the amil, had put up a kurh, placed 
an old Brahmin woman in it and threatened to set it alight. Kurh, the 
resident reported, meant: 


a circular pile of wood . . . wherein is fastened sometimes a cow and 
sometimes an old woman. . . and who on the pile’s being fired of course 
are burnt, which is thought to involve the amil who occasions such a 
sacrifice in a great sin, and has therefore ... been used in sundry 
instances to deter the collectors of revenue from pressing too severely.” 


_ The contrast Duncan ‘drew with the ‘patient’ inhabitants of Bengal reads 
oddly, given official concern over the waves of dacoity which seemed to 
overwhelm the Bengal countryside at the time.” Perhaps the contrast lay in 
the fact that the faces in the Bengal dacoit gangs remained opaque to the 
government while; here, in the Banaras zamindari, the Brahmin commun- 
ities of certain parganas seemed to use violence against themselves or 
against members of their families, publicly, dramatically and with complete 
‘assurance of their right to do so. 

In October 1792, Duncan reported another ‘peculiar’ form of defending 
a claim, the practice of dharna ‘one of the superstitious prejudices, which 


have so long and so generally been cherished here ....’* A person 
” RB to GG in C, 1 May 1788, Bengal Public Consultations, 11 June 1788, in PP, 1821, 
Vol. 18, p. 298. , 
* Ibid. 


®» Rahdari: tolls on goods and travellers.-Enclosure, RB to GG in C, 1 May 1788, ıbıd., 
p. 299. 

“ Proceedings of RB, 16 August 1788, ibid., p. 299. 

“ J.R. Mclane, ‘Bengali Bandits, Police and Landlords after the Permanent Settlement’ in 
A.A. Yang (ed.), Crane and criminality in British India, Tucson, University of Arizona Press, 
1985, pp. 16-47. 

“ RB to GG in C, 11 October 1792, DR, Basta 11, No. 63, October 1792, RAA. Benoo 
Bye, a Brahmin widow, had sat on dharna against her brother-in-law to secure a satisfactory 
maintenance from him. Duncan described her as ‘skilled in all-the terrors of the Brahminical 
Character’, ibid. 
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undertook a dharna when he ‘cast himself’ at the threshold of a person 
against whom he had a grievance to be redressed, or a debt or claim to be 
met. He would refuse to get up or to eat and would obstruct the movements 
of the household till the offending party negotiated terms.” Dharna could 
imply a resolution to fast even to death if the party did not come to terms, 
the death literally being laid at the door of the ‘oppressor’. Dharna put 
pressure not only on the adversary but also on his family, exposing the 
issue to the gaze of the neighbourhood. When a Brahmin or ascetic sat on 
dharna, it heightened the sense of a-dissonance in the right order of affairs. 
Duncan reported that if the Brahmin was resolute, he usually came off 
triumphant, “since if ‘he died of hunger the sin of a Brahmin’s Blood for 
which there is no expiation would remain on his (the adversary’s) head.“ 
A Brahmin would sometimes escalate the pressure by threatening to stab 
himself or to take poison. Such incidents of ‘casting’ blood-guilt came to 
the attention of the resident, both, from disputed claims between indi- 
viduals,“ as well as from contests over the payments of revenue and from 
, Tesistance to duress in its collection.“ There were two issues of significance 
here for the resident’s efforts to reorder the legal structure: the use of 
force and violence to defend a claim or to press for special privileges in 
revenue payment, and the invocation of a field of arbitration which could 
challenge the ‘justice’ of decisions taken by the Company’s adalats and 
even overturn them. . 

In the Company’s records and in contemporary European accounts, trial 
by ordeal, dharna, kurh and other such forms of contesting an issue or 
seeking redress, were characterised as products of a ‘barbaric’ state of 
civilisation. Writing in 1798, W. Tennant, army chaplain, attributed the 
use of dharna in recovering debts to the defects of a ‘miserable’ system of 
judicature, which had to be compensated for by calling upon the aid of 
superstition.” But the Company ‘could not merely rely upon the superior 
‘rationality’ of its own institutions of justice to supersede these practices. ` 
Dharna and kurh had to be defined as crimes; in other words, they had to 
be wrenched out of the system of meaning and the structure of authority in 
which they were embedded. The notions:of ‘pride’ and ‘honour’ through 
which this authority was evoked had to be challenged. Such notions had to 


8 RB to GG in C, 24 October 1794, BRC P/128/15, 7 November 1794, p. 644. 

“ RB to GG in C, 11 October 1792, DR Basta 11, No. 63, October 1792, RAA. 

S RB to GG in C, 14 January 1789, BRC P/51/38, 4 February 1789, p. 202, for a dispute 
between two Mahabrahmins over birt, a claim to religious donation. 

* RB to GG jn C, 26 April 1789, BRC 51/38, 17 June 1789, pp. 1037 and 1481-94. 

“ Cf W. Tennant, Indtan Recreations, Consisting Chiefly of Strictures on the Domestic and 
Rural Economy of the Mahommedans and Hindoos, Second Edition, London, 1804, Vol. I, 
p. 260 Tragga, a similar mode of redress reported from the Bombay Presidency was attri- 
buted to the ‘insecurity of nght and the imperfection of tribunals, under the native govern- 
ments... ' Memorandum of the Improvements in the Admunistration of India during the 
last thirty years, PP, 1857-58, Vol. 33. 
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be reshaped to conform with the principles of a ‘civil society’ in which, 
theoretically, the law alone was to stand as the arbiter of right. 

What was being attempted is perhaps comparable with Norbert Elias’ 
description of the shift in civilisational values effected in the movement 
from feudalism to absolutism in Europe. Elias describes the gradual central- 
isation of force which began to create ‘pacified social spaces’, within which 
unarmed men were forced to restrain their own violence through foresight 
or reflection. Í 

When society was less interdependent, he wrote, ‘the social power 
maintaining each claim by an individual had to be fairly directly visible.’* 
The ‘pride and obstinacy’ of the Brahmins of the Banaras zamindari 
invoked a field of force in opposition to that of the government. Notions of 
Rajput honour, hoormut, posed a similar obstacle to civil pacification. It 
was in the course of a prolonged struggle to make the Rajkumar Rajputs of 
Jaunpur pay their revenues regularly and peaceably, that Duncan discovered 
the prevalence of female infanticide amongst them.* From his perspective, 
the practice of infanticide nurtured the spirit of hoormut, which made them 
so ready to take to violence for, ‘what can be expected of men inured as 
they are from birth and by education to the most atrocious deeds.’* This 
conviction was echoed some 30 years later by a magistrate of Jaunpur— 
‘the practice of infanticide is indirectly. a very considerable cause of the 
insubordinate character and violent disposition of the Rajkoomars, as it 
teaches them early to steel their hearts against the natural affections; and 
renders them familiar with inhumanity.’ 

The implication was clear: the eradication of female infanticide would 
instil a respect for ‘civil authority’. However, female infanticide was not a 
public act, one reason perhaps for the long gap between the criminalisation 
of infanticide and measures for its active prosecution. 


The Sacred as ‘Facilitator’ 


Contemporary commentators such as John Shore attributed the use of 
dharna and kurh to the ‘negligence’ of Indian rulers in providing other 
channels of justice.” This observation described a policy of limited inter- 
vention by the ruler, but it failed to note that dharna and kurh. did not 


æ Norbert Elias, State Formation and Civilisation, 1939, reprint, 1982, pp. 238-39, 233-34, 
347-48, n. 49 

2 RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, in E. Moor, Hindu Infanticide, London, 1811, p. 2. The 
practice, he wrote, was founded on their ‘inherent extravagant desire of independency’ and 
on fears of disgrace if their daughters could not be married suitably. RB to GG in C, 2 
October 1789, BRC P/51/49, 21 October 1789, pp. 181-82 

“ RB to GG in C, 23 October 1789, ibid 

* Magistrate, Jaunpur, to Superintendent Police, Western Province, 5 May 1819, BCJ, 30 
July 1819, No. 21, Papers relating to East India Affairs, Vol. 1 (1821-1830), House of 
Commons, 17 June 1824, pp. 15-16. 

“2 J Shore, ‘On Some Extraordinary Facts, Customs and Practices of the Hindus’, Astatic 
Researches, Vol. IV, London, 1799, pp. 331-50. 
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operate in isolation from other spheres of authority but in fact linked them 
together, even if only for a limited duration.” Dharna and kurh were often 
used to reopen a process of negotiation rather than to demand outright 
capitulation, to draw in acquaintances, arbitrators, or most importantly, 
the local kakim,“ to settle the dispute. The person resorting to self- 
inflicted violence was usually the weaker party, or one who did not desire a 
fundamental rupture of the relationship with his adversary.* The public 
and dramatic nature of such acts could also be used to impress the memory 
of a claim upon the neighbourhood, even if a definite resolution was 
deferred. W. Tennant was told that in former times, not only the litigant 
but the whole village fasted, so long as a Brahmin sat on dharna.* During 
the house tax agitation of 1810 in Banaras, the inhabitants presented a 
petition explaining that Aartal (the closure of shops and the suspension of 
all normal activity) did not imply contumacy but was a customary way of 
exposing oneself to suffering so as to make one’s distress known: ‘besides 
this when the Brahmins in general are involved in distress, it is incumbent 
on all Hindus to abstain from receiving sustenance and anyone who pre- 
sumes to deviate from this custom must incur general opprobrium.’” 
When such pressure extended to suicide or to putting a woman of the 
family to death, the darker realm of the supernatural was also invoked. 
The blood-guilt for a Brahmin death not only brought retribution in the 
form of a long period in narakh, hell, but also threatened an immediate 
intervention in the form of the restless and vengeful spirit of the deceased 
Brahmin, to ‘haunt the adversary and to blight his fortunes.“ The curse 
invoked by a' Brahmin woman, as she- was put to death or committed 
suicide, was held in particular dread. In a feud over revenue-farming 
rights, when a Brahmin beheaded his mother, to cast infamy upon his 


* In analysing the various spheres of authority used in the settlement of disputes Cohn 
places them too much in isolation from tach other. Of dharna and kurh he wntes, ‘These 
more spectacular aspects of dispute settlement were infrequent compared with the outright 
use of force.’ ‘From Indian status to British coftract’ in An Anthropologist among the 
Historians, pp. 463-82 

* Hakim: ruler; the person m authority, here usually the revenue farmer. 

** Tennant reported that whereas the rich and powerful would simply confine their debtors, 
those without influence would sit on dharna or hire Brahmins to do so on their behalf. Indian 
Recreations, Vol. II, p. 260. 

% Ibid., p. 26. 

9 Magistrate, Banaras to Secretary, Judl. Dept., 7 February 1811, BC} 130/29, 22 February 
1811. Perhaps ıt was this resource which was being protected when a whole village would go 
into penance for the accidental death of a Brahmin (or a cow), or send the slayer into exile 
until he performed penance. In the communal upheaval of 1809 in Banaras, when the gosains 
sat on fast, the magistrate interpreted it as an act directed against the government, ‘to extort 
concessions from the danger to be apprehended from their influence and example ` Acting 
Magistrate, Banaras to Senior Judge, Banaras Court of Circuit, 14 April 1810; Acting 
Magistrate, Banaras to Secretary, Jud]. Dept , 30 October 1809, Board's Collection (hereafter 
BC), F/4/365,.pp. 304, 53. 

* See fn. 59 below. 
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‘opponents, her last words were reported to' have been that she would 
‘blast’ Goury Choudary (the adversary) and all his connections.” Allaud 
Brahmin recounted that when the faujdar’s men seized him for arrears of 

‘revenue, his aunt took poison sdying, ‘We are Brahmins and as the Faujdar 
has beaten a Brahmin so will I eat or devour him.” The funeral rites were 
withheld from the deceased in order to encourage his or her spirit to 
remain restless in pursuit of the ‘oppressor’. The body might be buried in 
the disputed field or at the threshold of the adversary’s home, instead of 
being cremated or being consigned to the river.* The ghost, bhut, of the 
deceased was ‘awakened’ by the beat of a drum over three days.® Thus, the 
pressure on the adversary, and the notoriety of the event continued even 
after the death or the killing. But so, too, did the opportunity for sommes to 
an agreement. 

If the injured party or his heirs received satisfaction, the body of the 
deceased was given the usual rites and his or her spirit set at rest. Refusal 
to dispose of the body as a means of forcing the hakim’s intervention, was 
widely reported. When Beechuk Brahmin cut off his mother’s head in one 
such incident, the amil sent his deputy and the: canungo who ‘in vain 
attempted by caresses and encouraging words to prevail on the man who 
had slain his mother to permit funeral rites to be performed’.“ The Seir 


* RB to GG in C, 2 October 1789, BRC P/51/49, 31 October 1789, pp. 186-94. 

© RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, BRC P/51/38, 7 June 1789, p. 1504, oe military 
commander; here, farmer of revenue. 2 

* The shraddha rites which followed cremation were supposed to aid in the scansformation 
of the spirit of the dead, preta, into a hallowed and beneficent ancestor, pitr. C.A. Bayly, 
_ ‘From Ritual to Ceremony: Death Ritual and Society in Hindu North India since 1600’ in J. 
Whaley, (ed.), Mirrors of Mortality: Studies in the Social History of Death, London, Europa 
Publications, 1981, pp. 154-86. Babb notes that the rites of the dead deal with two 
problems presented to the living, intense pollution and a potentially malevolent ghost. L.A. 
Babb, The Divine Hierarchy: Popular Hinduism in Central India, New York and London, 
Columbia Unrversity Press, 1975, pp. 90-91. 

“ Cf. case of Ballo Sewak who in protest against a cultivator who claimed partnership in a 
field, killed his own infant daughter and buried her in the disputed plot RB to GG in C, 2 
November 1793, BCJ P/128/7, 22 November 1793, pp. 204-13 Bishop Heber was told of a 
farmer who burnt his wife on a disputed field, ‘in order that her death might bring a curse on 
the soil and her spirit haunt it after death, so that his successful antagonist should never derive 
any advantage from it.” R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-1825, Vol. 1, London, 1843, p. 155. When Mohun 
‘Brahmin took poison before the house of a Rajput family to demand his birt, his widow had 
the body buried at the door, RB to GG in C, 24 October 1794, BCJ P/128/15, 7 November 
1794, pp. 651-55. 

® In the description grven to the resident by Allaud Brahmun, the spirit was ‘awakened’ for 
21 days, and then the bones of the woman were thrown into the river, RB to GG ın C, 26 
April 1789, BRC P/51/38, 17 June 1739, pp. 1506-1507. 

“ Roop Singh, amil, Tappah Chowassy, Pargana Kantit to RB, 24 Hise 1789, BRC 
P/51/49, 21 October 1789, p. 733. The ami of Ballia complained that the Brahmins there 
would fight among themselves, then bring the body to the kachchen and cry for justice, | RB to 
GG in C, 2 October 1789, ibid., p. 936. 
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Mutagherin describes an interesting variation in which a creditor, denied 
payment by a powerful debtor, might stop his corpse on the way to burial, 
placing his hands on it and reciting a sentence from the Quran; the relatives 
and the other mourners would then negotiate some agreement with the . 
creditor.“ i 


The Hakim and the Status of the Sacred 


` Duncan reported that the practice of Brahmins killing or wounding them- 
selves had happened in all former times, ‘as far back, as memory reaches 

. -> yet the earliest reference in his records was provided by Allaud, a. 
Brahmin pattidar of Bhadohi, who recalled an incident in Raja Balwant 
Singh’s time in which two women had taken poison and died when the amil 
confined their relative for arrears of revenue.* There are more incidents 
recounted for the reign of Chait Singh (1770-81).” The use of threats of 
self-injury and kurh to negotiate revenue payment or to dispute land rights 
was cOmmon only in the parganas of Bhadohi, Kantit, Ballia ‘and Kharid, 
where Brahmins clustered in large villages and often formed the more 
privileged layer of the cultivators. Their land rights seem to have originated 
either in religious grants made by local power holders on very favourable , 
terms,® or in pahikasht arrangements by which the Brahmins took up 
cultivation in other villages, employing low caste cultivators to do the 
actual work.” 


 Saiyid Gholam Husein Khan, Seir Mutagherin, The History of the Later Mughals, 1789, 
reprint, Lahore, 1975, Vol. I, pp. 246-48 and translator’s note p. 247, n. 172, Cf. North 
Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. TV, 1894-95, No. 105, pp. 46-47, for the story of a merchant 
Firoz, who settled the debts of a dead man whose creditors would not allow his burial. 

% RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, P/51/38, 17 June 1789. Batwant Singh (1738-70). R 
` © Lala Sadanad who had served under Chait Singh recounted an incident in which the amil 
of Bhadohi divested a Brahmin of his revenue collecting right over a village and put him in the 
custody of an opponent. In protest, the Brahmin cut off the heads of three women, and sent 
them to the amil and then to the raja. The Lala recalled another case in which one Sudish 
Misr, in protest against the posting of revenue peons at his house, cut off the heads of two or 
three women and sent them to the raja at Ramnagar. Letter from RB, 26 April 1789, P/51/38, 
17 June 1789, pp. 1568-70. Ram Chander Pandit, the amil of Balla, said he had heard that in 
the reign of Chait Singh some Brahmins of village Nagwan had sacrificed themselves before the 
palanquin of Meer Sharif Ali, the amil, ‘on which occasion there was such a tumult that the 
Meer was glad to seek his safety in a precipitate retreat.’ RB to GG in C, 2 October 1789, 
BRC P/51/49, 21 October 1789, pp. 936-40. 

Typical of this was the ganwadh grant peculiar to parayaias Ballia and Kharid. Report of 
the Revision of the Records of Part of Ballia District, 1882-1885, Allahabad, 1886, pp. 33-35, 
District Gazetteer, Mirzapur, 1909, p. 98. 

® Duncan complained that public revenue had been injured by Brahmins having, after 
Chait Singh's expulsion, taken over (either as zamindars or as cultivators) land which had 
been cultivated by Kunbis and other castes who paid much higher rates. Resident's proceed- 
ings, 2 January 1790, in A. Shakespear, Selections from the Duncan Records, Banaras, 1873, 
p 152. 
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Balwant Singh had launched the zamindari of Banaras by attacking the 
Rajput raja of Kantit (1737), breaking the power of the Monas Rajput 
chiefs of Bhadohi in 1748, and taking possession of the estates of the 
Hyobans Rajput raja of Ballia pargana (c. 1760).”, Balwant Singh and his 
successors then sought to appropriate privileged tenures for their own 
followers and to increase the revenue by pressing down upon these village 
controllers of land. Rajput landholding groups resisted revenue increases 
by recourse to arms; but the Brahmins of Ballia, Kantit and Bhadohi used 
threats of self-injury or kurh to defend their privileges, organising these 
acts to draw in other Brahmins of the area to their support.” 

Duncan argued that because the Banaras raja and the amils were Hindus, 
the Brahmins could work on their fears so as to ‘maintain themselves in a 
state of independency civil or military . . . .'” But this was not invariably 
the case. Chait Singh sent a Muslim sazawal to chastise the Brahmins of 
Nagwan after they had routed the amil, Meer Sharif Ali, also a Muslim. 
Duncan noted that Mahip Narain usually employed Muslim revenue col- 
lectors in Bhadohi.” Hindu amils asked for punitive action, one of them - 
justified his measures against a recalcitrant Brahmin saying, ‘My master, 
the zamindars in this pergunnah are Brahmins, how can'the money be 
obtained without severity.’* In Bhadohi pargana, the Banaras rajas main- 
tained their pressure against the village zamindars, even if they were 
Brahmins. They refused to accept their claim to a fixed revenue in per- 
petuity, and brought them to court for arrears to replace them with more 
compliant low caste cultivators. The suicide rate in Bhadohi also continued 
to draw the attention of government, though kurh dwindled.” 

Nor can one assume that Muslims did not share these beliefs about the 
invocation of the sacred or the supernatural to redress an injustice. Trial by 
ordeal was common among Muslims although it was forbidden by the 
Koran.” Beliefs about unquiet spirits formed part of the general cosmogony; 
the fear of being haunted by a vengeful ghost might well distress a Muslim. 
When Allaud Shookul’s aunt committed suicide to protest his arrest by the 


” W. Oldham, Historical and Satistical Memoirs of Ghazipur District, 1870, Vol. I, (here- 
after HSM), pp. 99-106. 

™ Cf. complaints of amil Ramchand Pandit, BRC P/51/49, 21 October 1789, pp 936-42. 

” HSM, Vol. I, pp. 102-103, 

® RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, BRC P/51/38, 17 June 1789, pp. 1563-64. 

™ Arzi of the agent of the revenue farmer of Kantit, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, pp. 302-303... 

% Report of the Police Administration ın North Western Provinces for the Year 1862, 
Allahabad, 1863, p. 43, para 210. It is interesting that what worried the magistrate of 
Mirzapur about the high rate of suicide in Bhadohi pargana was that only one-half of these 
were committed by women, ‘we all know that women in India jump down wells, or do other 
acts of violence to themselves for very trivial domestic reasons, but where men take to this 
mode of avenging themselves, there is generally oppression or extortion at the bottom, and 
despair at obtaining justice . Ibid., p. 43, para 210 (emphasis added). 

* E. Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, hird edition, 
Vol. M, p. 45. : 
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amil Rehm Ali, it was reported that the alaien were ji a drum and 
crying out: 


To Sita and Ram success and victory. To Meer Rehm Ali ruin and 
ponme. 4 


Though Duncan concluded that the ghost was being roused against the raja 
of Banaras, ‘as it cannot be supposed to affect the Mohammedan amil yet 
in Allaud’s account, his aunt had specifically threatened the amil. To 
Duncan’s question as to whether the spirit would torment the Muslim 
faujdar, Allaud replied uncompromisingly, ‘It affects everyone’.” 

Similar incidents occurring in relation to Maratha power show that 
here too the outcome did not rest on ‘inviolable’ principle. In southern 
Gujarat, the Bhats were accepted as the persons.who could implicate the 
sacred in the negotiation of a dispute and often stood surety for revenue. In 
turn, the Bhats claimed a privileged rate of revenue or rent free land.” In 
the course of a civil war, however, when the Maratha chief Raghunath Rai 
fined a town, he refused any exemption for the Bhats and Brahmins. 
- Forbes, travelling in Raghunath’s camp, describes how the Bhats then 
` staged a gruesome protest, stabbing about at each other until a number 
perished, and the Brahmins brought two old Brahmin women and publicly 
killed them. ‘After these sacrifices’, wrote Forbes, ‘neither Brahmins nor 
Bhauts thought it any disgrace to pay their share of imposition.” Here the 
Bhats and the Brahmins had had to vindicate their honour to maintain that 
symbolic order which sustained their privileges. The Maratha chief who in 
peace time might have acknowledged these privileges, would not, as war 
leader, relent. 

Tennant describes a situation in which the sacredness of the brahmanical 
person did take precedence. A Maratha contingent, on pilgrimage to 
Allahabad around 1798, refused to agree to the sum which the Brahmins 
demanded for various ceremonies, but capitulated when a Brahmin threat- 
ened to`cut off his thumb." The very point of a pilgrimage, prestige and 
religious merit, would have been squandered by such notoriety. 

In Banaras it was the raja who asked Duncan to issue a proclamation 
threatening to punish those Brahmins ‘and other evil disposed and wicked 


7 RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, P/51/138, 17 June 1789, p. 1527. 

™ Ibid., pp. 1504, 1507. 

? Neil Rabitoy, ‘Administrative Modernisation and the Bhats of Gujarat, 1800-1820’, 
Indian Economic and Social History Review, XI, 1, March 1974, pp. 46-74. 

© Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 1813, Vol. II, pp. 89-93. Cf. Mirat, for a similar protest 
threatened by Brahmins against a tax on the sale of houses. M.F. Lokhandwala (trans.), 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, a Persian History of Gujarat, Ali Mohammad Khan, Gackwad’s Oriental 
Series, 46, Baroda, 1985, pp. 535-36. 

" Tennant, Indian Recreations, Vol. II, p. 249. 
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people’ who disobeyed the orders prohibiting rahdari and zamindari, and 
went about stabbing themselves and swallowing poison. The culprits’ land 
would be confiscated and they would be expelled from the Raj.“ J. Grant, 
a former resident, had issued a similar proclamation.” To ensure a fixed 
and predictable revenue tribute from the zamindari, Duncan was seeking 
to enforce a shift from crop-sharing and payment in kind to a fixed sum in 
money. In his proclamation of 17 January 1789, Duncan declared that all 
inhabitants, Brahmins, Atits (ascetics) and others, must pay the fixed 
revenue in cash and not insist on payment in kind or by agori batai, crop- 
sharing. If anyoné took poison, wounded himself or set fire to his house, 
on a revenue matter or on any other issue, he would have his house and 
property confiscated, and be expelled from the Company’s domains if he 
survived.” The additional and significant provision was that if the person 
died his funeral rites would not be performed. People who ‘render them- 
selves criminal in‘the sight of Almighty god by rash attempts on their own 
persons should experience also that punishment in this world which their 
temerity deserves.’™™ I have not, however, come across any instance in 
which the resident actually carried out this threat.” 

The punishment suggested by the Banaras raja was restricted to what 
one might term a ‘secular’ penalty, i.e., the confiscation of goods and 
banishment. What Duncan strove to do was to convert the ‘sin’ of shedding 
Brahmin blood into the ‘sin’ of suicide and to use the threat of ritual 
deprivation to reverse the pressure exerted over the disposal of the body.” 
Moreover, the raja had suggested punishment only when such acts were 
used to resist the orders of the government. Duncan made it clear that 
these practices could not be allowed to continue in any context. 

But the point of awkwardness for the Company was that it had constantly 


£ Letter from the Raja Banaras, received 8 April 1788, Resident's proceedings; Basta 20, 
Register 5, April 1788, RAA. . 

®© Enclosure, RB to GG in C, 26 April 1789, BRC P/51/38, 17 June 1789, p. 1033. 

” Enclosure, letter from RB, 26 April 1789, BRC P/51/38, 17 June 1789, pp 1036-38 

= Ibid., p. 1038, Cf. HSM II, p. 187, for a similar order issued by Duncan earlier on 7 
March 1788, declanng that if a person committed suicide in the case of judicial and other 
proceedings, his body would not be buned if he was a Muslim and he would be denied the . 
funeral customs of his caste if he was a Hindu. i 

% The amuls usually tried to have the body disposed of in the customary way to quieten things 
down. But Duncan made a similar threat in the case of one Sheo Lall, a Brahmin sentenced to 
life confinement for murder, who was threatening to starve himself to death if he was not 
released. Sheo Lali was told that if he died his body would not be given the usual funeral rites, 
but would be disposed of ‘as of one who had lost caste’. Resident's proceedings, 24 October 
1790, DR, Basta 7, No. 41, RAA. 

" The religious penalty was threatened only against suicides used to resist revenue process 
or to press a claim. However, a decade later a magistrate of Jaunpur said he had tried to 
prevent suicides by directing that the bodies be buried at the highway or thrown into the river 
without ceremonies. Magistrate, Jaunpur to GG m C's questionnaire, 1801, PP., 1812-13, 
Vol. 9, P. 285. From 1817, ‘suicides’ were recorded in police statements on heinous crimes. 
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evoked the ‘unique’ degree of protection enjoyed by the sacred city under 
British rule. But ‘protection’ of the sacred city and patronage for brah- 
manical learning were difficult to disentangle from the sacredness of the 
brahmanical person. Duncan was clearly unwilling to press the issue of 
‘regular and impartial justice’ to the point where the ‘sin’ of shedding 
Brahmin blood might discredit the Company. 

The key case was that of Beechuk Brahmin of pargana Kantit who 
beheaded his mother when his opponents did not respond to his demands.” 
It was at this point in July 1789, that the resident issued the Governor 
General’s proclamation declaring that those who murdered, or threatened 
to murder ‘aged females’ for any grievance, would in future be tried for 
murder and sentenced to death. In addition, the criminal’s family would be 
banished from the Banaras Raj and from the Company’s domains, and 
their lands be given to other subjects, ‘who thankful for the happiness they 
enjoy under British Government, repair to the resident, or Raja or the 
court of justice for redress.” The extension of punishment to the offender’s 
household was a recognition of the family ‘interest’ involved in the homicide. 

In questioning some Brahmins of pargana Kantit, present at the trial of 
Beechuk Brahmin and his brother, the resident discovered that there was 
some difference of opinion about the merit of killing someone else to 
express a grievance, though not about suicide. Duncan asked Byjoo Debey 
(of the party opposed to the brothers) whether it was an act of merit or 
demerit to cut off a mother’s head. He replied that it was a crime, but ‘to 
lay hands on oneself is not so bad.’ Beechuk, however, asserted that it was 
‘not a crime for people when in great extremities to kill their mother and 
such is the idea of his pergunnah.’ The resident then put the question to 
Kashinath, the learned pandit of his court: ‘According to the Bedes and the 
Shaster is it a crime, or a merit for a man to kill his mother and what issues 
from such an act both here and hereafter?’ The question pointedly isolated 
the act of homicide from the question of rights and claims within which 
Beechuk had said it was justifiable. Kashinath replied that it was an 
enormous crime, and the offender lost his caste and received narak, hell, in 
his next life. Beechuk resisted this interpretation, insisting that, on the 
contrary, the criminality of the act would fall upon his adversary. ‘How can 
that be criminal’, he protested, ‘which is so often practised?’ But Byjoo 
gave the example of his cousin Ram Jewan who had killed his mother in a 
dispute, and was now out of caste; no one would eat with him or greet 
him.” ; 

Duncan described the ignorance of the brothers about this consequence 
‘till they heard that Doom pronounced against them in the public cutcherry 


a RB to GG in C, 2 October 1789, RBC P/51/49, 21 October 1789, pp 186-90. 
™ Ibid.. pp 770-72. 
= Ibid., pp 811-18 
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by a very learned Pundit.” Though they were Brahmins yet they were ‘as 
little informed and as full of prejudices as the meanest peasantry in any 
country can be supposed to be.” By reference to the shastras as expounded 
by a learned Brahmin, Duncan found a way to counter the ‘superstitious’ 
dread which had allowed an illiterate one to fight his opponents or the 
revenue collector.” 

The proclamation of July 1789 upheld official agency as the only legiti- 
mate channel of redress; but by equating Aurh with all other acts of 
murder, it also stressed the idea of a regular retributive mechanism operating 
without reference to the status of the offender. Duncan had introduced 
permanent public gallows to the landscape of Banaras, to remind people 
that justice would proceed inexorably against the crime of murder.™ But 
what effect would the public hanging of a Brahmin have for the image of 
British ‘protection’ of the sacred city? 

` The case which first aroused Duncan’s misgivings was an ordinary homi- 
cide in which a Mahabrahmin, Bhowanny Buksh, had strangled a boy of 
the same caste. According to the Hanafi school of Islamic law, homicide-by 
strangling was not punishable by death. However, Duncan had been trying 
to secure capital punishment in such cases by insisting on the application-of 
another legal school, that of Yusuf and Mohammed. One Soobode Kwyre 


was the first offender to be sentenced to death for murder by strangling, - 


and on 23 December 1789, the first to be executed on the public gallows.” 
But was Bhowanny Buksh, Mahabrahmin, to receive the same punish- 
ment?” Fort William had sanctioned the death sentence, but the resident 
explained that further enquiry was necessary ‘where the justice of the 
Company was involved with a character as sacred as that of a Brahmin’.” 

Kashinath, the pandit of Duncan’s kachcheri, was asked if it was proper 
to put a Mahabrahmin to death for the murder of another Mahabrahmin. 
Kashinath replied that the shastras did not permit a Brahmin to be put to 
death for murder; instead he could be punished by shaving his head, 
‘drawing’ the figure of a headless man on his forehead, confiscating his 
property and banishing him.* Duncan sent in his opinion that the execution 
of Bhowanny Buksh would be inexpedient, because it was prohibited by 
the written law of the Hindus, and strongly confirmed by their ‘most rooted 
habits and prepossessions.’ A special consideration was the situation of 
Banaras, the centre of the Hindu faith, ‘in which from all the enquiries I 


* Ibid , pp. 192-93. 

2 Ibid. 

* Regulation 21, 1795, prohibiting dharna and kurh described them as practices adopted 
‘by some of the more unlearned part of the Brahmins.’ 

* RB to GG in C, 14 January 1789, BRC P/51/32, 4 February 1789, p. 173 

* Ibid. 

~% RB to GG in C, 10 November 1788, BRC P/51/27, 28 November 1788, p 531; RB to GG 
in C, 14 January 1789, BRC P/51/32, 4 February 1789, p. 173. 

” RB to GG in C, 14 January 1789, ibid , p 183 

= RB to GG in C. 22 October 1788. BRC P/51/27, 1 December 1788, pp 641-76. 
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have made of the Raja, the Magistrate (Ali Ibrahim Khan), and’ other 
principal persons at this place no idea was I believe ever entertained of the 
possibilities of a Brahmin here being subjected to capital punishment.’” A 
„more ‘speculative’ argument, he added, was that the party had been tried 
by the laws of the Quran, which were not the laws of the country. 

The Board agreed to exempt Bhowanny Buksh from capital punishment 
but, ‘as the exemption of a person found guilty of murder would prove 
injurious to the rights of a large population of the inhabitants’, in future a 
Brahmin convicted of murder would be sentenced to death in conformity 
with the Islamic law. Bhowanny Buksh was to be given the severest 
punishment prescribed in the shastras; the exemption was to be publicly 
explained as a concession given out of regard for the Hindu religion." On - 
18 February 1789, therefore, Duncan read out the Board’s orders at an 
assembly of Brahmins who ‘seemed not to disapprove,’ though one of them 
said there were some less criminal kinds of homicide for which an express 
mode of expiation had been laid down. The resident assured them that the 
orders applied only to intentional murder.'” Indian princes had summoned 
such parisads to debate disputed points of law. Here it was the hakim who 
was explaining the new principles of ‘public justice’ to such an assembly. 

The proclamation of July 1789 reiterated this threat of capital sentence 
for any Brahmin who killed an ‘aged female’ to avenge a grievance. 
However, Duncan was still reluctant to enforce this punishment, and 
wanted to retain the reference to shastraic authority. In June 1790, in a 
case in which two Brahmins had strangled a boy, he again asked for 
permission to punish them according to the ‘Hindu law’, ‘which sort of 
sentence, altho’ affecting neither lives or limbs of these culprits, might 
probably have a stronger effect and operate more beneficially as an example 
than mere imprisonment.’ But Duncan now discovered that the punish- 
ment,would also vary according to the caste of the murdered man; here the 
victim was not a Brahmin, so the two Brahmins would only have their 
heads shaved, and be banished. This, the resident declared, would hardly 
deserve the name of punishment. Evidently, it was the stigma of ‘branding,’ 
which had deterrent value for him.™ 


+ 

® RB to GG in C, 14 January 1789, BRC P/51/32, 4 February 1789, pp. 185-88. Duncan 
referred to the opinion of Kashinath, and to Halhed’s Code of the Gentoo Laws; but in the 
Banaras zamindari as elsewhere ın the ‘Bengal Presidency ıt was the Islamic law which was 
used in the Company's criminal courts. This argument about a pre-existent ‘Hindu law’ which 
the order of execution would have violated, was raised only on the issue of capital sentence 
for Brahmins. 

w Ibid. 

“t GG in C to RB, 4 February 1789, BRC P/51/32, 4 February 1789, pp. 433-34 

HSM, Vol. Il, pp. 188-89. 

“ RB to GG in C, 22 June 1790, BC F/4/520, p. 188. 

* RB to Sub-Secretary, 21 September 1790, BC F/4/520, pp. 213-14 According to one 
interpretation, the figure on the forehead was only painted on, because a Brahmin could not 
be wounded. The process eventually used was godena, tattooing 
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It was in this case, that Duncan suggested transportation for life ın place 
of ‘the death sentence for Brahmins. Transportation, he wrote, would 
inspire the terror of ‘a real banishment’ and would not be found contrary to 
Hindu law.'* Duncan could have chosen another way out of his dilemma: 
he could have awarded a sentence of life confinement, as he had been 
doing in other instances of wilful homicide where the fatwa did not allow 
kisas, retaliation. Clearly Duncan considered that punishment required an 
extra edge to demonstrate that Brahmins could not hold themselves above 
the law. A proclamation of 28 December 1790 announced this decision, 
presenting it as a-concession to the religion of the Hindus, but also as a 
measure to protect the public and to restrain ‘evil intentioned Brahmins’ 
from committing murder.” Transportation as punishment found strong 
favour with officials because they believed it inspired a strong terror of the 
unknown among Indians as also a fear of loss of caste in being carried ‘over 
the water’.'* The resident may have found transportation an especially 
useful punishment to introduce at this point, because some Brahmins in jail 
had been starving themselves in protest against their confinement. Duncan 
declared that he would promote the regular process of justice even if they 
starved themselves to death, for: 


were this artifice or Expedient of theirs to be yielded to, there would 
soon be an End in this country to all the Judicial or other Coercive 
authority of Government . . . . the mode is one of the Common means 
by which the Brahmins of this country have long kept themselves above 
all Rule whatsoever but now that they and others find the Law.of the 
Land operating on them, it is a novelty and restraint which they cannot 
consider but as a great hardship.” . ž 


The exemption from capital punishment, therefore, marked the outer 
limit of regard within ‘rule of law’ for the special status of Brahmins in thè 
Banaras zamindari. 


The Law on Homicide and the ‘Will’ of the Victim 


In assessing the structure of belief and authority which underlay the practice 
of kurh, Duncan reported that: 


The males who are in such Cases the parties more immediately liable to 
suffer by the oppressions real or supposed that may threaten do seldom 


s Ibid. 1 

Ibid. 

™ RB to Sub-Secretary, 28 December 1790, BRJ P/127/72, 7 January 1791. 

™ Cf. answers of judges to GG’s questionnaire, 1801, Question 37, PP, 1812-13, Vol. 9. 
** RB to GG in C, 10 August 1790, BRC P/52/17, 25 August 1790, pp. 832-33. i 
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. .. make any attempt on their own Lives but avail themselves of their 
Power over the females of their family, and of the Prejudices entertained 
by the latter to render them in manner willing sacrifices to their own 
Notions of Honour and Security." 


In prohibiting the practice therefore the Company had to take into 
account not only the force of patriarchy but also the ‘prejudices’ or ‘super- 
stitious beliefs’ of the victim, which seemed to draw her acquiescence in her 
own death. However, the other dimension of ‘consent’ was the selection of 
the person who would uphold family honour. The men who had been. 
‘insulted’ and various other members of the family would offer to wound or 
stab themselves, but someone or something would prevent them. The 
offer which was eventually acted upon would be that of an old woman or 
widow. Sometimes an infant would be put to death; where the sex is 
mentioned it is invariably female. The victim was usually therefore that 
female who had the most marginal role in the family, whether in terms of 
her capacity to labour or her reproductive role. 

In the case of the female child, the question of will did not arise at all. 
Dhunoo Chamar, when asked why he had killed his four year old daughter 
to avenge a grievance, replied, ‘This little girl belongs to me. It was God’s 
will that she should be killed.’ The roll-of the dice against the most 
marginal is indicated in Hari Tewari’s account of the death of his wife. His 
family had been told (wrongly as it turned out) that he had died from a 
beating by the amil’s men: 


a nephew of mine . . . gave intelligence at my house that Hurry was 
dead. My elder brother . . . said, ‘since Hurry is dead what signifies my 
life?’ He looked for a knife to rip open his belly, but as there was no 
knife in the house, he went into a barber’s shop, and getting a razor, 
wanted to rip open his belly. The women coming, took the razor out of 
his hands, saying they would burn themselves; but why should he, who 
was a chief or head man throw away his life, when one chief or head had 
already been killed? My brother’s wife went into the house and set fire 
to it, saying she would burn ... [she] fell from the ladder on the 
ground; Deo Dutt and another person ... took her away. [Finally, 
Hurry’s wife came on the scene and was told by Her brother-in-law that 
her husband had been killed.] On hearing this, she said, ‘since my 
husband has been killed, of what use is life to me? I also will die.”'” 


" RB to GG in C, BRC P/51/38, 17 June 1789, pp. 1562-63. 

RB to GG in C, 12 September 1794, BCJ P/128/14, 26 September 1794, p. 920. 

2 Proceedings of RB, 9 December 1788, PP, 1821, Vol 18, p. 311. The great vulnerability 
of the widow to such pressure ts also evident in the case where Soodishter Misr intended to cut 
off his wife’s head to protest a revenue summons, but his widowed daughter-in-law requested 
him to decapitate her instead Shore, ‘On some extraordinary facts’, p. 336. 
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In the version given by the revenue collector, the pressure exerted on the 
widow is far more brutally described. Hari’s brother is said to have told 
her, ‘He has killed your husband, why are you alive?’ and to have pushed 
her into the burning house." The secondary value of a woman’s life to the 
household also emerges from Hari’s eulogy of his wife for her willingness 
to sacrifice herself in an earlier dispute as well. He had wanted to kill 
himself but his wife had requested she might die in his stead, saying that he 
could get another wife, but not she another husband.'“ The marginality of 
the old and helpless female was such that Duncan was told that in Bhadohi 
and in Kantit the Brahmins ‘even borrow from each other aged females to 
be the victims, the Borrower . . . promising to repay . . . .”" 

Two provisions in the Islamic law had to be amended to put such 
‘reproach’ killing on the same footing as wilful homicide: the provision 
which barred capital punishment, if someone had killed another at the 
latter’s express desire," and that which barred it if the slayer stood in a 
parental relation to the deceased. In bringing this practice within the 
definition of murder, the Company not only claimed to protect the more 
helpless of its subjects, ‘from the effects of passion and revenge,’ but also 
enunciated the legal principle that the victim’s ‘consent’ or ‘free-will’ could 
not constitute grounds for an exemption. Section 3, regulation:8, 1799, 
made this clear: hereafter it would ‘not justify any prisoner convicted of 
wilful homicide that he or she was desired by the party slain to put him or 
her to death.’ The person convicted would be sentenced to death: 


whatever may be the fatwa of the law officers under the Mohummudan 
Law which . . . although it withholds Kisas, gives a full latitude to the 
magistrate in the discretionary punishment or Tazeer or Seeasut; and 
experience has shown the necessity of inflicting the punishment for 
murder in such cases to preserve the lives of many from the effects of 
passion and revenge aided (especially in the province of Benaras) by the 
erroneous prejudices of superstition." (emphasis added.) 


The issue in law was not the voluntariness or otherwise of the death, but 
that of making criminal every rite or spectacle which suggested a rival claim 
over the life of one of the Company’s subjects. The only authority which 
was to remain visible in this matter was the one which stood behind the 
public gallows. 


Nevertheless, the question of the victim’s ‘consent’ resurfaced on another 


13 Proceedings of RB, 9 December 1788, PP 1821, Vol. 18, p. 302. 

™ Ibid., p. 301. 

"5 RB to GG ın C, 26-April 1789, P/51/38, 17 June 1789, p 1566. 

"ué Harington, Elementary Analysis, Vol. I, Pt. TI, p. 249, para 9. 

47 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 314. Tazir: discretionary punishment for the correction of the offender; 
siyasat; discretionary punishment extending to death. 
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issue, the Company’s ‘toleration’ of the rite of sati. In the case of kurh and 
female infanticide, the resident had consulted the ‘learned Brahmins’ of his 
court to find shastraic injuctions to associate these acts with the onus of sin 
and social censure. To this, the Company added its juridical claims as 
sovereign power to punish certain acts, even if these had the sanction of 
custom. For instance, in the agreement which Duncan extracted from the 
Rajkumar chiefs of Jaunpur, they were asked to.give up female infanticide 
not only because ‘though customary among ourselves it is sinful’, but also 
because ‘the British government whose subjects we are detests such 
murderous practices.” 

But there were cases in which the taking of one’s own life and the ritual 
assistance ‘of others in this was given an undefined measure of ‘toleration’ 
by the Company’s government, which it justified variously by reference to 
‘ancient practice’, ‘religious belief’ or the sanction of religious text. These 
included the practices by which a person in extreme old age sometimes 
drowned himself at a sacred place or a leper had himself buried alive or 
drowned. The other case was that of the widow who burnt herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre in the belief that thereby she accompanied him into 
the next life, and ensured future happiness for them both. 

By controlling the time and mode of death, a person could perform all 
the rites of purification, and choose the most pure spot at which to die. 
This procedure was believed to vest him or her with a power over the 
afterlife. These acts were not associated with the horror of the ‘ordinary’ 
suicide, nor.was assistance in such death regarded as a sin.'®, Leprosy 
was commonly held to be the result of some sin; putting oneself to death 
was supposed to expiate this and also to root out the disease from the 
family. 

The sati was the most powerful evocation of the idea of controlling 
death; the woman who decided to perform the rite was regarded as charged 
with divine power. Spectators gathered the flowers or.cowries she scattered 
on her way, as touched by that power.” ‘[A] sort of pride attaches to the 
performance of the ceremony,’ observed the judges of the Nizamat Adalat, 
‘and the women are taught from infancy to believe . . . they perform an act 


™ Proceedings of RB, 23 December 1789, Papers Relating to East India Affairs, Vol. 1, 
1821-30, pp. 7-8. 

"9 Cf. Introduction in M. Bloch and J. Parry eds., Death and the Regeneration of Life, 
Cambridge University Press, 1982, p. 15. 

™ Buchanan-Hamilton, ‘An account of the northern part of the district of Gorukpore’, Mss 

' Eur D. 91, p. 18, IOL. Cf. also Heber, Narrative of a Journey, Vol. 1, p. 152. 

i2! Extract from reports of criminal cases adjudged by NA, 1810, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, p. 320. 
‘This belief was also shared by Muslims, cf case of Badul Khan, ibid., p. 319. One could 
argue, of course, that the choice of suicide was also shaped by the social stigma on the family 
and the reintegration of the family to society once the leper removed himself. 

12 F, Parkes, Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 1850, reprint, 1975, Vol. 
1, p. 95. 
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. that will redound to their own credit and raise the reputation of their 
families.’ 

Initially, the Company tried to avoid any definite stateiaent on the issue. 
Magistrates were warned not to interfere in voluntary satis except by the 
exercise of their personal influence. But the very logic of its own legal 
order, the expanded claims which the emergent colonial state made over 
the lives of its subjects, meant that the ‘voluntariness’ or otherwise of so 
public a death pressed itself upon the magistrate. Mughal hakims had 
sometimes demanded that permission be taken for any rite of suicide but 
had not withheld their consent. In the Bengal districts under Company 
rule, the concerned parties may have sought the permissign of the British 
magistrate to pre-empt police harassment even though there was no official 
circular or regulation requiring them to do so. 

In one case, the girl’s relations applied in confidence to the darogha, 
explaining that she was being forced to burn herself, but that they could 
not interfere publicly."* In Ghazipur and Shahabad districts, however, 
‘where the incidence of sati was comparable to some of the Bengal districts, 
the ceremony was usually performed without giving notice. The Nizamat 
Adalat observed that here ‘the inhabitants seem determined to exclude the 
interference of the police.’ Magistrates and judges felt uncOmfortable 
about condoning what many termed ‘human sacrifice’, more particularly 
when official policy on the issue of the victim’s ‘consent’ was so hazy. Their 
demands for specific instructions” and their criticism of the legal anomaly 
presented by the performance of sati, put pressure on the pavement to 
define the extent of its ‘toleration’. 

In 1810, the Nizamat Adalat confirmed the position that Hini sould 
assist the aged or those afflicted with leprosy to put an end to their lives if it 
was a voluntary act, because the practice had the sanction of the shastras.'” 
However, Muslims would not be exempted from prosecution because there 
was no such sanction in Islamic law.'” In the case of sati, the Nizamat 
Adalat, after enquiries from its pandits in 1805, declared that the practice 
was founded on the religious notions of the Hindus and expressly approved 
in their laws. Enquiry had shown that the practice was forbidden if it was 
not voluntary and also under certain other conditions. The Nizamat Adalat 
suggested that the police could monitor the rite and forbid it if it did not 
conform to these prescriptions. But it was only much later, after further 


B Remarks arid orders of NA on sati reports of 1821, Home Misc. 540, pp. 181-82. 

* Sushil Chaudhuri, ‘Sati as a Social Institution and the Mughals’, Indian History Con- 
gress, 37th Session, Calicut, 1976, pp. 218-23. 

15 Acting Magistrate, Behar to Secretary. Judl. Dept., 4 January 1805, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, 
p. 317. 

1% Remarks and orders of NA on sati reports of 1822, Home Misc. 540, pp. 712-13, 722-23. 

= PP, 1821, Vol. 18, pp. 316-18, 324. 

ia Cf. case of Sohawan, submitted to NA on 7 August 1810. ibid., p. 320. 

1” Ibid., pp. 318-19. i 

™ Acting Register, NA, to Secretary, Judl. Dept., 5 June 1805, ibid, pp. 321-23. 
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_ questions to the pandits, that on 29 April 1813, the Nizamat Adalat issued 
a circular for the guidance of the magistrates and the police.'" By citing 
criteria from the shastras, the government presented its intervention as an 
endeavour to ensure that only those satis took place which were truly 
permitted by the Hindu religion. This strategy, based on drawing distinc- 
tions between the sati based on ‘truc religion’ as distinguished from benighted 
custom, subsequently proved a serious embarrassment for the government 
when it sought to abolish the rite altogether. 

At the time however, the bureaucratic rendering of various textual 
injuctions provided some useful impediments. One can imagine for instance 
the discouraging effects of the order that a widow with children under the 
age of three was not to commit sati until some person undertook their ' 
maintenance in ‘a written engagement in duplicate on stamped pdper and 
according to the following form . . . and duly attested . . . > More im- 
portantly, textual injunction was used to elaborate the criteria by which the 
‘free-will’ of the widow was assessed. The pandits of the superior court had 
said that the widow should have reached the age of puberty. Using this 
statement, the government fixed the minimum age for sati at 16, at which 
age the woman was considered mature enough to form her own judgments. 
In other words, age was linked not to the physical changes of puberty but 
to the issue of maturity of will. 

The issue of the woman's consent figured prominently in the debate over 
further measures against the rite. Judicial officers such as J.H. Harington 
and E. Watson, Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, stressed the legal 
anomaly of the official position on sati, arguing that section 3 of regulation 
8, 1799, stated clearly that the desire of the party slain did not justify the 
killer.'"* However, the Nizamat Adalat rejected Watson’s interpretation of 
the legal position. It-held that there was a difference between a woman 
burning herself or causing herself to be burnt and the murder of another 
person, and that neither the ‘authorised self-devotion of the suttee’ nor the 
assistance given by Hindus to the suicide of a leper were within the 
intention of that regulation because these acts had the sanction of the 
shastras.'* The Nizamat Adalat observed that this regulation was intended 
to preserve lives against the force of superstition. By implication, therefore, 


™ Jbid., pp. 331-32. 

™ BCI, 21 March 1815, No. 20. PP, 1821. Vol. 18. p 336 

19 Cf. Acting Register, NA to Secretary, Jud]. Dept., 5 June 1805, ibid., PP- 318, 
321-37. ` The age for ‘consent’ in sati was fixed quite high given the,fact that the age below 
which sexual intercourse with a woman, with or without her consent, was punishable as rape 
was as low as 10 and in the Presidency towns, cight. 

'™ Hanngton, Elementary Analysis, Vol. I, p. 314. Watson proposed that section 3 of 
regulation 8, 1799 be used to declare all persons assisting in the nte of satı as guilty of murder 
If sati and the burying of lepers were to be ‘countenanced’ then an express legislative enact- 
ment was necessary. E. Watson to Register. NA, 16 April 1818, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, p. 393. 

1“ Extract from proceedings of NA, 25 June 1817. PP. 1821, Vol 18. pp 403405. 
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the judges accepted that sati and certain other forms of suicide were a part 
of ‘religion’ and, therefore, outside the range of prosecution. ™* 

But if the Company did not wish to seem in opposition to the religious 
aspirations of its subjects, it also did not want its monitoring of sati to be 
interpreted as a positive sanction for its performance. The difficulty of 
charting a course between these positions is evident in the uncertainty 
surrounding the prosecution of the ‘illegal’ sati. The most striking illustration 
of this dilemma is that police officers were directed to attend satis, but 
there was no order or regulation obliging people to inform the police of 
their intention to perform the ceremony or even to ask permission for it. In 
fact, the circular of 29 April 1813 specifically instructed policé officers to 
let people know that: ’ 


it is not the intention of the government, to check or forbid any acts 
authorised by the tenets of the religion of the inhabitants of their 
dominions, or even to require that any express leave or permission be 
required, previously to the performance of the act of ‘suttee’."” (emphasis 
added.) 


This position was either not understood or was ignored by the magistrates, 
who often used their summary powers to punish failure to give information. 
In 1818 the Nizamat Adalat had to declare that the practice in Shahabad, 
of punishing landholders and relatives for not giving previous information 
to the police, was unauthorised. In 1822.it again had to remind magistrates 


` that the performance of the ceremony before the arrival of the police 


¢ 


darogha, was not criminal in the law.'” This misapprehension was not 
confined to the magistrates. European writers who described the rite in 
their accounts were usually under the impression that it was necessary to 


` take the permission of the judge or magistrate, and it is clear from the 


proceedings of the parties to a sati in the Bengal districts that they thought 
so too.” 

So on what’count could parties be prosecuted for an ‘illegal’ sati?™ One 
of the criteria in the circulars of 1813 arid of 21 March 1815 was whether it 
was an act of free will. But there were also other prohibitions derived from 
the pandits’ vywasthas: the woman must not be pregnant; if she was a 


1% Ibid., p. 405. 

© BCJ, 17 April 1813, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, pp. 326-27. 

1 BC P/4/818, 1825-26, p. 59, cf. also pp. 52-53. 

1» Report of NA on satis performed in 1821, Criminal consultations, 15 August 1822, Nos. 
9 and 13, Home Misc. 540, p. 92. 

Cf. J. Statham, Indian Recollecuons, London, 1832, pp. 129-33. 

‘| Although there was no enactment defining the ‘legal’ as against the ‘illegal’ sati, the 
terms ‘legal’, ‘legal and voluntary’ or ‘authorised’ were loosely used in official correspondence 
referring either to the shastras or to the circular orders of government, 
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Brahmin she was not allowed anumaran, i.e., to burn on a separate pyre 
from her husband; if she had childrén below the age of three, someone had 
to give an undertaking to support them. 

Could a party be prosecuted for a sati which was ‘voluntary’ but not 
permissible by these other criteria? Apparently not, for when the magistrate 
of Moradabad committed the relatives of Mya Koowar to trial because she 
had performed sati by anumaran although she was a Brahmin, the Nizamat 
Adalat said he should not have done so, as the act had been voluntary. The 
magistrate was asked to specify the offence with which her relatives were 
charged.'” What was ‘illegal’ or irregular by the terms of the circulars was, 
therefore, not in all cases punishable by law. In addition, as one judge 
pointed out, there was no provision for fixing the maintenance for infant 
children or for ensuring their support.” 

So efforts to ensure that ‘irregular’ satis did not take place depended 
heavily on the vigilance of the police.“ The courts could prosecute only on 
. the grounds of a forcible sati, though the criteria for ‘free-will had been 
expanded to include the question of ‘maturity of judgement’. Even in the 
few cases which were actually prosecuted, the culprits were judged guilty 
of the mitigated offence of ‘culpable’ rather than ‘wilful’ homicide. In their 
statements the judges made allowances for the ‘superstitious prejudice’ or 
‘erroneous belief’ of the prisoners that they were merely expediting the 
completion of a religious ceremony.“ 

The first such case which came to trial in the Bengal Presidency concerned 
the tortured fate of a 14 year old Brahmin.widow, Homulia, whose initial 
decision to burn herself was reported to be voluntary. Once the pile was 
fired, however, she jumped off, to be thrown back on it by her relations, 
Sheclal and Bhichook. When in agony Homulia sprang off again, she was 
tied up in a cloth and lifted back on to the pyre. The flames consumed the 
cloth, she struggled once again, till at the prompting of some spectators, 
Buraichee, a Muslim, cut her throat with a sword.” The judges of the 


? 

12 Report of NA on satis performed in 1821; Criminal consultations, 15 August 1822, Nos. 
9 and 13, Home Misc. 540, p. 157. 

19 E. Watson, in proceedings of NA, 25 June 1817, PP, 1821, Vol. 18, pp. 400-401. 

WM The government laid great stress on the collection of statistics of the rite, and the 
Nizamat Adalat checked the reports annually to ensure that the police were applying the 
criteria for the permitted sati. 

H Rajub Sothee who had pushed a woman further into the fire was released; ‘I am not 
aware’, wrote the magistrate, ‘that he was guilty of any legal crime, his object seems to have 
been merely to expedite the ceremony . . . .’ But the Nizamat Adalat felt he should have 
been punished for a ‘misdemeanour’. Report of NA, 15 August 1822, Home Misc. 540. The 
Poona magistrate found two Brahmins guilty of killing a woman who sought to escape from 
the pyre but released them, explaining the lenity of the court on this first occasion to the fact 
that it could not ‘precisely balance between the degree of guilt for an intention to kill and that 
of merely a desire to finish a sacrifice . . . .” Trial of Chinto Ramchunder Muhuskur and 
others, 10 November 1823, Judl. Dept., Vol. 19/80, 1824, pp. 357, 382, BA. 

“6 Extract BCJ, Western Provinces, 17 August 1821, No. 28, 1825~26, BC F/4/818. 
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Banaras Court of Circuit convicted Sheolal, Bhichook and Buraichee of 
wilful murder, but sent the case up to the Nizamat Adalat which viewed it 
as one of ‘culpable’ rather than of ‘wilful’ homicide, making allowances for 
the ‘superstitious prejudice’ of the Hindus concerned and for the ‘ignor- ~ 
ance’ of the Muslim.” 

- In 1817. to close this gap between the ‘permissible’ sati as outlined in the 
circulars and the powers given to the police and the magistrates to prosecute 
for deviations from it, the Nizamat Adalat drafted a regulation ‘for main-. 
taining the observance of the restrictions prescribed by the shaster in the 
burning of Hindoo widows.’ But the Vice-President in Council advised 
against a tormal legal enactment and suggested another set of circular 
orders for the police instead “” Subsequently. the Bengal Council withheld 
even these circular orders, expressing its apprehension that the circulars 
already in force and the ‘continual agitation of the question’ might have 
brought about an increase in the number of satis between 1815 and 1818." 

Government was, therefore, beset with uncertainty about the impact of 
its interventions. Had the circulars in force added the sanction of British 
government to that of the shastras in the case of the ‘permissible’ sati?" 
Had inspection by. the police and the magistrates fanned the heroism of 
the vicum and the fame of her performance’? In June 1823, the Court of 

Directors expressed their apprehension that a law which explained cases in 
which satı should not be committed might be read ‘as a direction -for 
adopting it in all others." They also indicated their reluctance: 


to make the British Government, by a specific permission ot the Suttee, 
an ostensible party to the sacrifice; we are averse also to the practice of | 
making British Courts expounders and vindicators of the Hindoo Religion, 
when it leads to acts which, not less as Legislators than as Christians, we 
abominate.™ 
`~ i i 
The question then is not only why Bentinck decided to abolish sati in 1829, 


7? Ibid. Culpable homicide was punishable by imprisonment with or without stripes or 
hard labour Wilful homicide could bring a sentence of death. 

18 In this draft, failure to five notice of a satı was punishable as a ‘misdemeanour’ under the 
“general powers of the magistrate. If the widow was below the age of 16 or was barred by the 
prohibitions of the shastras, then the offenders were to be tried by the Court of Circuit and 
punished according to the nature and criminality of the offence. Home Misc. 540. 

1# GG in C to Court of Directors, 1 February 1820, in Majumdar, Progressive Movements, 
p. 118. wo 

™ Ibid , p. 119. N 

“t Fbid., Cf. also Home Misc. 540, pp 272-73, for similar anxieties. 

'2 Cf. Commissioner, Deccan to Secretary, Bombay Government, 15 December 1823, 
Judi. Dept., Vol 19/80, 1824. p. 392. BA. 

19 Court of Directors to GG in C,.1 February 1820, in Majumdar, Progressive Movements, 
p. 121. $ 

4 Ibid. 
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but why he chose to do so ‘by an open, avowed and general prohibition 

. "5 The alternative, suggested by many officials as also, significantly, 
by Raja Rammohun Roy, was Of tacitly authorising the magistrates to take 
ad hoc measures to suppress the rite." 

The debates around sarti were, in a fundamental sense, about the symbolic 
structure of public authority.'” Hitherto, the government had allowed the 
performance of sati as a symbol of its ‘toleration’ for the religion of its 
subjects, whatever the ambiguities this introduced to the legal realm. Then 
the decision to abolish sati by law indicated an effort on the part of the 
government to place public authority upon a more transcendent footing, to 
narrow down the space for public parleys between the judicial claims of the’ 
state and claims made by the citation of religious belief. The choice of legal 
enactment is, therefore, significant. Government chose to give a clear 
indication that it would allow no authority co-existent with its own over the 
life of one of its subjects. Formulated as a law the prohibition of sati was 
more clearly ‘an act of power’ as Malcolm termed it.'* Bentinck took this 
position very strongly in his minute on sati.” Here he even conceived of 
the law as a terrain of moral instruction, creating a purer morality among 
Hindus through a ‘dissociation of religious belief from blood and murder." 
The primacy of rule of law was buttressed by citing earlier laws to prohibit 
‘superstitious practices’ such as female infanticide. kurh, and the casting of 
children into the Ganges at Sagar.’ Regulation 17 of 1817 abolishing 
the exemption of the Brahmins of Banaras from the death penalty, provided a 
useful precedent for prohibiting a practice even if it had the sanction of the 
‘Hindu law’. 

However, in the preamble to the sati regulation, Bentinck still struggled 
to maintain that there had been no real shift in the ‘traditions’ of British 
rule vis-a-vis religious practice; the reasoning here is a marvel of bureaucratic 
sleight of hand. Sati, so the preamble went, was not an imperative religious 
duty, but in any case, government had found it impossible to prevent 
‘abuses’ in its performance. It was theretore justified in abolishing the 


SS Minute on salt, 8 November 1829, CLWCB, Vol. 1, p 337. 

' Ibid., pp. 190-92: J. Malcolm, Governor, Bombay opposed legal enactment and favoured 
the use of panchayats of respectable natives to assist government. Minute, 5 March 1330, 
Judi. Dept., Vol. 20/213, 1830, p. 141, BA. 

'7 The danger lay not in tumult, warned Malcolm, but in ‘dangerous impressions’ regarding 
the mode in which British government proposed to exercise its power. Minute, 16 April 1830, 
ibid., p. 175. 

13 Minute, 5 March 1830, ibid., p. 141. 

i» +. now that we are supreme, my opinion is decidedly in favour of an open, avowed and 
general prohibition, resting entirely upon the moral goodness of the act, and our power to 
enforce it...” CLWCB, Vol. 1, p 337. 

“e Ibid., p 344. 

‘| The Indian reformers also cited these precedents 

1E Cf arguments of Solicitor General in Prvy Council on behalf of the Company. 10° 
November 1832, in Majumdar, Progressive Movements, p. 196 
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practice altogether. This preamble had been framed according to the 
advice given by E. Ryan, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta: 


it should appear that the rules and restrictions were passed merely to 
compel a strict compliance with their usages . . . it then follows that all 
regulations and restrictions are ineffective . . . and that in consequence 
the government determines to abolish the custom altogether.“ 


Once the decision was taken to prohibit sati by law, the Nizamat Adalat 
threw its weight against making any exceptions distinguishing it from other 
cases of homicide. It advised the government against introducing any 
distinction as between ‘misdemeanour’ and ‘culpable homicide’ in defining 
the crime of aiding and abetting a sati. Bentinck had also asked the 
Nizamat Adalat whether the attendance of Muslim law officers, part of the 
regular procedure of criminal trial, should be prohibited in sati cases to 
. avoid ‘misconstruction’.'* But the judges saw no reason, they said, to 
except the offence from the ordinary course of trial, ‘and for depriving the 
Courts of Justice of the valuable assistance of their law officers . . . ."!” 


Public Authority and the Spectacle of Sati 


I have argued that the Company’s law making was marked by an effort - 
to subordinate and reorder that very religious and social authority, which it 
invoked to communicate its objectives and to find a space of cultural 
legitimacy for them. The price it paid for negotiating power in this way was 
that the realm of ‘public authority’ was not exclusive to the norms of ‘rule 
of law’ but had to incorporate references to domestic, religious and social 
authority. Such references, as in the case of sati, could be interpreted in 
ways which did not always co-exist comfortably with its own institutional 
priorities. I have argued elsewhere, in greater detail, that from the 1830s 


1 CLWCB, Vol. 1, p. 360. 

1 Sir E. Ryan to Bentunck, ibid., p. 269. 7 

“3 Cf. GG in C to Court of Directors, 4 December 1829, in Majumdar, Progressive 
Movements, p. 155. A ‘misdemeanour’ was any act forbidden by the regulations but for which 
no punishment was specified. By restricting the definition to ‘culpable homicide’ the regula- 
tion ensured that the case would be committed to the Circuit Court. Those who aided and 
abetted a sati, whether voluntary or not were declared guilty of culpable homicide and 
punishable by fine or imprisonment at the discretion of the Circuit Court. Persons convicted 
of using force, or compulsion, could be sentenced to death by the Nizamat Adalat. 

1% Secretary, Judl. Dept., to W.H. Macnaghten, Register, NA, 1 December 1829, Judl. 
Dept., Vol. 20/213, p. 164, para 12, BA. 

*! NA to Secretary, Judi. Dept., 3 December 1829, ibid. Cf. also NA’s ‘construction’ of the 
sati regulation, 30 October 1840, withdrawing an earher ‘construction’ which had exempted a 
person aiding and abetting a san from a sentence of labour in addition to imprisonment, J. 
Carrau, The Circular Orders of the Court of the Nizamat Adalat, I 796-1853, Calcutta, Bengal 
Military Orphan Press, p. 250. 
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the Company’s policies suggest a stronger impulse to move towards a more 
exclusive and controllable order of ‘public authority.” The period was one 
marked by debates about official participation in Hindu and Muslim cere- 
monies and about official involvement in Jndian religious establishments, '® 
Missionary criticism was supported by the sense of racial offence expressed 
by many officials in ‘countenancing’ spectacles revolting to ‘European” 
or ‘Christian’ sensibilities. ‘Human sacrifice’ was characterised as a morally 
debasing spectacle on the same terms as the ‘horrid exhibitions’ of hook- 
swinging at the Charakh-puja.'™® Because the spectacle of sati was an 
anomaly within the state’s monopoly over the taking of life, it could not be 
pushed out to more ‘invisible’ spaces but had to be abolished outright. 
Through the sati regulation, the government signalled an effort to pare 
down the legal ambiguities arising from. negotiation with religious and 
domestic authority. This ambition is most clearly outlined in Macaulay’s 
draft penal code of 1837,'" but even this could not entirely obliterate the 
marks of past compromises. One example of this is the category of ‘volunt- 
ary culpable homicide by consent’, which was clearly put in to provide for 
cases of ‘voluntary’ religious suicide. ‘Voluntary culpable homicide’ in the 
draft penal code was punishable by death, transportation or rigorous 
imprisonment for life. But ‘voluntary culpable homicide with consent’ 
- drew simple or rigorous imprisonment for a term of two to 14 years.'” For a 
code which claimed to draw on ‘universal’ principles of jurisprudence, this 
was an unusual category of homicide. Macaulay’s justification illustrates 
how colonial law-makers continued to refer to the cultural sensibilities of 
their subjects, in the evaluation of motive. The motives which prompted 
men to commit ‘voluntary culpable homicide by consent’. Macaulay wrote, 


1€ Radhika Singha, ‘A “despotism of‘law”: British criminal justice and public authority in 
North India, 1772-1837’. Ph.D., University of Cambridge, 1990, Chapter ` 5. 

1 Ibid 

1 Cf. editor’s remarks, India Gazettee. to Hurmhuranand’s letter on sati, 27 March 1818, 1n 
Majumdar, Progressive Movements, p. 112. T. Rowlandson’s 1815 sketch. ‘The burning 
system illustrated’ shows a widow perishing on the pyre while a hook-swinging dey otce whirls 
in the background, The Raj, National Portrait Gallery Publications, London, 19%), No. 279 
In an 1831 pamphlet Rammohun Roy defended the prohibition of satt as consistent with 
government's other measures against practices which were ‘a nuisance and outrage to public 
feeling ....’ This may indicate a current in Indian middle class opinion on the need to 
refashion public life, one affirmative of state assistance in doing so. Majumdar. Progresso e 
Movements, pp. 186-87. 

m Cf. Indian law commissioners to GG in C, 14 October 1837, PP. 1837-38, Vol. 41. 
pp. 465-68. 
~ 1 ‘Voluntary culpable homicide is “voluntary culpable homicide by consent”. when the 
person whose death is caused, being above twelve years of age, suffers death, or takes the risk 
of death, by his own choice.’ The influence of the rite of sqft on this provision is clear from the 
illustration which followed: ‘(a) Z . a Hindoo widow, consents to be burned with the corpse of 
her husband. A. kindles the pile Here A has committed voluntary culpable homicide by 
consent.’ Draft Penal Code, clause 298, PP. 1837-38, Vol 41. p 507. 
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were ‘generally far more respectable than those which prompt men to the 
commission of-murder’.'® Such offences, he continued, did not produce 
general insecurity in society and this distinction had, in practice; exercised 
an influence on the courts. ‘It may be proper to observe’, he concluded, 
‘that the burning of a Hindu widow by her own consent though it is now 

. an offencé by the regulations of every presidency, is in no presidency 
punished as murder.”™ 

Though the penal code was put through various committees and | brought 

into force only in 1862, yet Macaulay had evidently set a standard for a 

‘ more imperious model of law-giving. Cornwallis’ biographer in the Rulers, 
of India series evidently felt called upon to-defend the phraseology of the 
earlier ‘code’ of 1793, from unfavourable comparison with the ‘precise, 
correct and luminous language of the Acts from 1833.” Law-making of 
that earlier period, he explained, had to overcome the mutual unfamiliarity 
between the new rulers ‘and their subjects: 


| The preambles, and occasionally some of the sections, contained reasons 

and explanations forthe new procedure. Some are more in the nature of 
a manifesto from the ruling power than a law. The Governor General 
reviewed the past, pointed out the errors discovered in practice and 
arising out of imperfect knowledge of the wants of the people and, then 
proceeded to apply a legislative remedy. 


It is this negotiatory aspect to Jaw-making, which emerges clearly in the 
earlier ‘voluminous’, ‘imprecise’ and ‘variable’ regulations; subsequent con- 
solidations and reclassifications began to erase this track of contest and co- 
optation. - 


CUN Jbid., Note M, p 564. 
™ Ibid. 


n W S. Seton-Kerr, Rulers of India. The Marquis Cornwallis, Oxford, 1893, p 96 
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The eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries were a period of transi- 
tion, of change as well as~continuity. The period acquired an added 
significance as it saw the rising influence of the East India Company inthe 
provincial and regional political configurations which had replaced the 
Mughal imperial edifice. In general, however, the Mughal framework 
continued, even if in somewhat different idioms. 

The phenomenon of change and continuity and the transition to colonial- 
ism have been studied from various angles by modern scholars. They have 
concerned themselves with the economic processes, or political changes, or 
social changes. Whatever their differences, these historians have emphasised 
on the crucial significance of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for 
understanding changes in the economy, polity and society of the later 
period. Their theoretical and ideological perspectives have set aside the’, 
notion of a static, stagnant, traditional India in the eighteenth century.’ 


! Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India, Delhi, 1986; David Ludden, ` 
Peasants in South India; Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘Political Authority and Structural Change in 
Early South Indian History’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), 
13:2, April-June 1976 and ‘From Little King to Land Lord: Property, Law and the Gift under 
the Madras Permanent Settlement’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 28, 
1986; Eric Stokes, ‘The First Century of British Colonial Rule: Social Revolution or Social 
Stagnation’ in idem and The Peasant and the Raj, Cambridge, 1978; R.E. Frykenberg, 
‘Company Circari in the Carnatic c. 1799-1859: The Inner Logic of Political Systems in India’ 
in Richard G. Fox (ed.), Realm and Region in Traditional India, Durham, 1977, Frank Perlin, 
‘Of White Whaldé and Countrymen in the Eighteenth Century Maratha Deccan: Extended 
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Another tendency in Indian historiography has been to ‘identify continuities 
rather than changes in the transition to colonialism.” 

In this article, we will conside: the question of change and continuity 
while examining the status and functions of the agrarian classes and social 
realignments m the economy of Gorakhpur during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. We will also study how the East India Company 
perceived these classes. Very often, they failed to comprehend the prevail- 
ing variety of land rights. To understand agrarian relations, they formed 
rigid categories and classifications, even if not appropriate, and defined 
exclusive rights for each one of them. We will confine our study to the 
céded district of Gorakhpur. before its components were detached and ` 
formed into separate districts or parts of other districts. 

Gorakhpur was a sarkar of suba Awadh. It was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1801, in perpetual sovereignty, to liquidate the subsidy to be 
paid by the Nawab of Awadh. At cession, Gorakhpur comprised the 
present districts of Gorakhpur and Basti, seventeen parganas forming the 
chaklas of Azamgarh and Mahole, six parganas of chakla Nawabganj in 
Gonda and seven parganas of Khairagarh.® Khairagarh was detached from 
Gorakhpur in 1802. In 1816, Nawabganj was restored to Awadh in liquid- 
ation of the debts and in exchange for certain parganas in Allahabad 
district. Subsequently in 1820, Azamgarh and Mahole were transferred to 
Ghazipur and Jaunpur. In 1865, the district of Basti was formed. In 1904, a 
small tract of 122 villages in pargana Dhuriapar was given to Azamgarh 
owing to a change in the course of river Ghaghra.* 


Position of Rajas and Zamindars 


The Company saw the rajas as being distinct from the zamindars.* This 
misinterpretation and misconception was probably due to the prevailing 
` terminology in the district. This appears evident from the observations of 
Buchanan-Hamilton. He noted that the term zamindar was seldom used by 


Class Relations, Rights and the Problem of Rural Autonomy under the Old Regime’, Journal 
of Peasant Studies, 5:2, 1978 and *Proto-Industrialisation and Pre-Colomal South Asia’, Past 
and Present, No. 98, Februaty 1983, David Washbrook, ‘Law, State and Agrarian Society in 
Colonial India’, Modern Astan Studies, 15:3, 1981. 

? Nicholas B Dirks. ‘The Structure and Meaning of Poltical Relations in a South Indian 
Little Kingdom’, Contribunons to Indian Sociology, 13:2, 1979, C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Towns- >` 
men and Bazaars North Indian Society in the Age of British Expansion 1770-1870, Cambndge, 
1983 . . : 

> H.R Nevill, District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh—Gorakhpur, 
Vol XXXI (henceforth DG), p. 139. ~ 

* Ibid . pp 139-49 

* Extract from a memorandum by Holt Mackenzie, 19 October 1826, Selections from 
Revenue Records—NWP, a D. 1822-1833 (hereafter SRR), Allahabad, 1872. 
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the natives of district Gorakhpur and the chiefs who held the lands were 
generally called raja.* This trend, however, should have caused no confusion 
since it was a continuation of the pattern laid down by the Mughals. Under 
the Mughals, autonomous chieftains or the rajas, ranas, raos were considered 
to be a category of zamindars. No rigid demarcation could be made 
between raja and zamindar. Most often their functions and status over- 
lapped and were found in a single individual.’ ; 

Akbar had realised the importance of establishing links between the 
chieftains and the Mughal emperor. He gave them high mansabs and 
important appointments, and granted them jagirs which yielded more 
revenue than their hereditary land. The principle of ‘paramountcy’ initiated 
by Akbar was continued by his successors. Only those chieftains were 
designated rajas who were given the title by the emperor.’ It is probable 
that the chieftains of Gorakhpur were given this title, which influenced 
local perception and hence the native practice of referring to them as rajas. 

Another misconception that Company officials laboured under was 
regarding the zamindar and the khudkasht. They perceived them as two 
separate, exclusive categories, which could not co-exist on one land.’ This 
may have been so on some lands, but it was not a generalised phenomenon. 
The Company’s definition of khudkasht is rather confusing. In the intro- 
duction to the Amini Commission Report, they define khudkasht as the 
‘land of the cultivator who cultivates it in the village where he stays." They 
used the term zamindar for revenue farmer, and it is quite obvious that the 
word did not convey to them the same usage as in the earlier period." They 
either overlooked or failed to comprehend the khud-kashta-i zamindaran 
(‘self-cultivated’ land of the zamindars), mentioned widely in the admin- 
istrative manuals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” or the 
primary zamindars practising khudkasht.” 

Relying on their understanding of the term zamindar, the Company 


* Montgomery Martin. The History, Antiquities. Topography and Staustics of Eastern 
India, Vol. II, 1838, p. 555. 

7 S. Nurul Hasan, ‘Zamundars under the Mughals’ in R.E Frykenberg (ed ), Land Control 
and Social Structure in Indian History, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 17-31; Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System of Mughal India, Bombay, 1963, p 183. A.R Khan, Chieftains in the 
Mughal Empire during the Reign of Akbar. Simla, 1977, p. 5, Alam, The Crisis of Empire, 
p 92. 

* S. Nurul Hasan, Thoughts on Agrarian Relations in Mughal India, Del, 1973, Repnnt, 
1984. p. 36 : 

“ Extract of a letter from Secretary to Government to the Court of Directors. 4 October 
1815, Pre-Mutiny. Revenuc Correspondence (henceforth Pm-RC), Letters received from the 
government hy the Bd of Rev., Vol. 1, 1810-16, U.P State Archives. Lucknow (henceforth 
UPSA). 

© Cf. Nurul Hasan. Thoughts on Agrarian Relations. p 20. 

" Ibid . p. 21. 

? Habib, Agrarian System, p 141. 

3 Nurul Hasan, Thoughts on Agrarian Relanons. p 30. 
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suggested that a zamindar could never be a cultivator." The zamindar, in 
their view, was merely an office conferred by the Mughal emperors or the 
` Nawabs to help the amils in superintendirig cultivation and in realising the 
assessed revenue. In return they were given nankar or an allowance either 
in the form of revenue-free land or cash payment amounting to 10 per cent 
of the revenue demand. Although the zamindar enjoyed hereditary rights 
over revenue-free lands, they could be resumed if the zamindar was removed 
. from office for any act of corruption or misconduct.” It is then quite 
obvious that the Company officials grasped only the khidmatguzari"* aspect 
of the zamindar. They either failed to comprehend that he was both a 
khidmatguzar and a malguzar or perhaps deliberately overlooked the 
malguzari" aspect in case it threatened their position. 

The Company, in the process of understanding or, rather, failing to 
comprehend the actual meaning of the term, consciously or otherwise, 
claimed that the zamindari rights had been redefined by it and had been 
derived by curtailing the power of the rajas.'"* The Company asserted that 
the office of the zamindar as an intermediary was abolished, and he was, 
instead, vested with proprietary rights in the soil.” 

It becoines difficult to accept the Company’s explanation and categories 
when we notice that the rajas-held a strong and powerful position in 
Gorakhpur during the eighteenth century.” Their rights contained the 
hallmarks of zamindari right as it existed in the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. They enjoyed proprietary rights in the soil and claimed a 
share in the produce. Their zamindari was inheritable and divisible and 
could be bought and sold. Moreover, the power and influence of the rajas 
and zamindars depended on their caste and kin affiliations—a feature 
similar to the zamindari rights in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

By the 1720s, the rajas had become so assertive that they arrogated lands 
and honours themselves, without soliciting impenal sanction.” They rebelled 
against the central authority and against being treated as mere middlemen 


H" Acting Agent to the Governor General at Farrukhabad to the Secretary. Bd. of Rev 
(undated), Proceedings Board of Revenue—Fort William (henceforth Procs Bd Rev. F.W ), 
Vol, 3. September 1803, UPSA. 
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© Khidmatguzari was an intermediary right or an intermediary obligation or a nght of 
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or intermediaries. Narak Saadat Khan, however, attempted to curtail the 
power of the rajas though he confirmed their various rights and privileges.™ 

The origins ọf the zamindari right in district Gorakhpur and the caste and 
clan basesof the zamindars have been explained by Mufti Ghulam Hazarat 


in his Persian memoir Kawa-if-i.Zila-i Gorakhpur, written in or around . 


1810. It is evident from this work that the dominant castes wielded power. 


And, if one clan was removed by the other, the older clan created-a _ 
separate sphere of influence for itself, even though limited and small, and 


continued to enjoy power.” To quote Mufti Ghulam Hazarat: 


In ancient times the riyasat [dominion] and raj of the neighbourhood of 
this city [Gorakhpur] ‘belonged to the qaum [caste] of Doms. Thus 
remains òf their forts at Batyalgarh. Ramgarh, Bhindiagarh, Domangarh 
etc. in the areas adjoining the city are fourid to this day. And in the 
villages the qaum [caste] of Tharus, 1.e., the hill-men, of the qism [race] 
of those who are now settled at the foot of the hills, had their settle- 
ments .... From the time of the establishment of the rule of the 
muslims, the market and settlements of the Tharus gradually disappeared 
and exist now only in the Terai. Some Srinit Rajputs, natives of Srinagar, 
having extirpated them, established their power and are uptill now 


known as Raja Gorakhpuri. Thus their descendants hold the zamindari 


of some of the villages of Silhat and of the pargana of the environs of 
Gorakhpur . . . . Afterwards in the time of Akbar, the ancestors of the 


ta‘alluqdar of- ‘Kachhor, formerly residing in the pargana of Bhauwapara, ` 


. with their kinsmen seized the zamindari of the environs of Gorakhpur 
and Silhat, which till now, is in the hands of their descendants . 
While the ancestors of the ta'alluqdar of Kachhor and his kinsmen 
seized the zamindari of the parganas of Silhat and the environs of 
Gorakhpur, the older clan of Srinit Rajputs continued to enjoy the 
zamindari of some villages in both the parganas.” . 


~~ 


The castes which dominated Gorakhpur during the period of our study 
have been discussed by Buchanan—Hamilton. The ashraf or the bhalamanus 
comprised the gentry. They possessed almost the entire lands in property 
and monopolised virtually all leases until cession.” They were generally 
Brahmins or Rajputs but also Kshatriyas (Chutrees), Kayasths (Kaeths) 
and SER Amongst the Brahmins, Missurs of Dhunsa, Missurs of 


` Ibid. 


* Mufti Ghulam Hazarat, Kawa- Lift Zıla-ı Gorakhpur, a.D. 1810, I o. 4540, ff 5b—6a, 


Aligarh Ms. f. 7a-b: cf Irfan Habib. Agrarian Syse, p. 160 
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” SR, Vol. Il, 1871. p. 160, para 19. ` 
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- Siswa and Bhumihar Brahmins were prominent. Apart from these, Suraj- 
bansi Rajputs and the Lallas also formed a part of the ashraf.” 

. The ashraf farmed large portions of land and held them at low reveriue 
rates.” They refrained from the actual labour of cultivation and considered 
ploughing ‘derogatory and unclean.’ They believed that ‘every man except 
them was condemned to the manual drudgeries of agriculture.” 

The real cultivators were Baniyas, Kurmis, Ahirs, Koris, Gurureeas, 
Kahars, Barbers, Chamars and ‘Trookia’ Muslims.” Some mercantile tribes 
like the Baqqal, the craftsmen and the artisans and those who ploughed and 
reaped the lands also belonged to this section of cultivators. “Trook’ 
Muslims cultivated most of the land north of pargana Bansi.” Baqqals or 
Baniyas held small farms. which they cultivated themselves, especially 
during the rainy season when commerce was quiet.“ The craftsmen and the 
artisans also had small farms but only one member of the family cultivated 
while others worked at their trade.** Their women were generally hired for 
weeding and reaping by. the ashraf.” The labourers who ploughed and 
reaped were called chasa and grihastas or inhabitants, and khetihars or 
men of the field.” They were paid a share of the crop, fixed by the 
proprietors. 

It appears that the occupancy of lands, even as tenants, was monopolised 
by the ashraf till the beginning of the nineteenth century.* Subsequently, 
however, raiyats from the vicinity-were attracted to the district due to thé 
abundanve of culturable land and low revenue rates.” This emigration 
resulted in competition ‘amongst the ashraf for securing raiyats to cultivate 
their lands. They were compelled to offer attractive terms or else be forced 
to take to the plough themselves.” The raiyats became more demanding ' 
and if the terms were not to their satisfaction, they abandoned the lands.“ 

On the basis of our discussion, it can be suggested that the zamindari 
right of the type prevailing under the Mughals continued during this 
period. The perception of these rights by the Company officials was, 
however, influenced by theirt prejudices and predilections about Indian 
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society. They grasped only the xhidmatguzari aspect of this right and 
wrongly claimed that it was the Company which had given the zamindars a 
proprietary right in the soil. 


Malikana, Nankar and Other Allowances of the Rajas and Zamindars 


The two most important allowances of the Mughal period—malikana® and 
nankar*——were continued by the Nawabs of Awadh. It is evident from the 
sanad of Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah that these allowances, as under the 
Mughals, were granted to the rajas and zamindars in recognition of their 
services as proprietors and intermediaries.“ Malikana was an acknowledge- 
ment of their being the owner or the malik of the soil.* It was equal to 10 
per cent of the sadr jama.* ‘ 

The pattern of paying malikana at the rate of 10 per cent continued even 
after cession. From the acreage produce of three years, malikana and 
kharj-i deh, or village expenses, were deducted leaving the remainder as 
the jama of the government.” Generally, the deductions were never more 
than 10 per cent and in many cases did not amount to more than 5 per 
cent.“ In some instances, during the first two settlements. the Company 
had made deductions on account of malikana at the rate of 30 per cent or 
even 40 per cent.” All such cases were, however, revised at the third 
settlement and were not to exceed 10 per cent of the total jama under any 


2 Maltkana was the proprictary share of a zamindar. the payment of which was made out of 
the land revenue or deducted from the land revenue. The zamindar, however, did not enjoy 
this fiscal claim, 1f he was the revenue-payer. But, when the state converted the zamindar’s 
land into sir, t.e., imposed direct assessment and collection on the peasants, bypassing the 
zamindar, the latter was given a malikana,1.e . 10 per cent of the total revenue collected, on 
account of being the malik or owner of that land See. Habib, Agrarian System, pp. 146, 174. 

* Nankar was given if the zamindar was himself the revenue-payer. It was an allowance for 
service. ı e „the service performed by the zamindar ın collecting and remitting the revenue. It 
was given either in the form of a deduction from the revenue paid or in the form of revenue- 
free lands. The standard rate of the allowance was normally 10 per cent of the revenue 

_ demand. See, ibid., pp. 173-74. 

+ Translation of a Report from the canoongoes of pargana Amorah, 22 Aunis 1806, Pre- 

Mutiny Revenuc, Collector's office, Gorakhpur (henceforth, Pm-R, COG), Revenue letters 
" assued to the Bd of Commrs., Vol. 116, Basta 16, 1806-1807., Regional State Archives, 
Allahabad (hereafter RSA). 

* F, Balfour to Thomas Graham, 30 April 1807, Pm-R, COG, ibtd. 

“ Rules for the guidance of the Collector Gorakhpur ın forming the settlement of the 
district under Reg. 10 of 1807 by T. Fortescue, 29 March 1808, Pre-Mutiny—Letters issued to 
the Collector Gorakhpur by the Bd. of Commrs., Bd of Rev., Vol 38, Part II, 1801-20, 
UPSA. 

2 lbid. 

* Collector Gorakhpur to J.E. Colebrooke and other members of the Bd.of Commrs . 22 ~ 
December 1808, Proceedings Board of Commissioners—Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
(henceforth, Proces. Bd Com CCP), Vol 15, January—Feburary 1809. UPSA 
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circumstances.” Malikana was also offered as an incentive to the farmers of 
the wastelands, or as part of the junglebari pattas to induce the landholders 
into engagements.” The amount deducted as kharj-i-deh or dehati and 
‘parganati expenses was generally 5 per cent of the gross assets. 

The grant of nankar by the Nawabs followed the same principle as under 
the Mughals. It was sanctioned as a recognition of khidmat or services by 
the rajas and zamindars. These included collection of revenue, assessment 
and superintendence of cultivation.” Nankar was granted either in the 
form of revenue-free lands or naqd (cash) in lieu of these lands.* Although 
the allowance was hereditary, it could be resumed if the holder was 
deprived of his office due to an act of misconduct or corruption.“ The 
importance of nankar did not remain unnoticed at cession.** The Company 
was apprehensive that if this allowance was discontinued, the rajas and the 
zamindars might turn refractory. Perhaps that is why nankari rights were 
upheld and sanctioned for continuation.” 

Nevertheless, nankar was granted without any regard to the jama held 
by the rajas and zamindars. It was felt that nankar often exceeded the rate 
prescribed by regulations.“ For instance, Raja Sarabjeet Singh of parganas 
Ratanpur Bansi, Rasulpur Ghous and Hussainpur Maghar was sanctioned 
the nankar without any consideration to his former jama.” If the claim of 
nankar by the landholders could not be ascertained, deductions were made _ 
on account of nankar only if the claim did not exceed 10 per cent of the 
jama.” ïf the estates were held Khas or let in farm, the zamindars were not 
given more then 10 per cent of net collections as nankar.” If in any 


© Bd. of Commrs. to F. Balfour, 16 January 1809, Procs. Bd. Com C.C.P., :bid. 

“ F, Balfour to J E Colebrooke and J. Deane, 24 May 1809, Pm-R, COG, Rev. Letters 
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instance, nankar deductions were found to be insufficient for the mainten- 
ance of the landholder, they were increased by an allowance of kharj-1 deh. 
But, the aggregate of the two was not to exceed 10 per cent of the total 
jama.® The government’s claim of riazrana, paid on account of nankar by 
the rajas and the zamindars, was relinquished and written off the public 
accounts.“ i 

Apart from malikana and nankar, the rajas and zamindars during the 
nawabi period claimed one-fourth of the sair duties collected throughout 
the pargana or the area within their territory.“ These duties were market 
and transit dues and were an important source of state income. They 
included taxes on the sale of cloth, oil, grain, articles of food, medicine, 
horses, camels and almost all major taxes except land revenue.“ They also 
derived a considerable income from various other rusums such as bhet 
and salami.© But, subsequent to cession, the rajas and zamindars were 
deprived of these resources, and their income was reduced to just nankar 
in money and the produce of their nankar villages.” 

They also collected a variety of professional duties under the Nawabs. 
These included taxes on dalals or brokers, on beparis for tanhadari or 
protection given to them in passing through their zamindari, on artificers, 
and on sale and purchase of cattle.“ The Company, however, considered 
these duties responsible for the declivity of trade. The exactions practised 
during collections caused delay to the merchants.” They were asked to pay 
not merely the established rates of duty but also certain fees and perqui- 
sites under a variety of pleas.” Thus, these duties were abolished at the 
first settlement, depriving the rajas and zamindars of this privilege.” 

The rajas and zamindars also asserted their claim to jalkar and bankar 
during this period.” Besides these, the collections which they consolidated 


& T. Fortescue to F. Balfour, 9 March 1808, Pre-Mutiny; Revenue, Commussioner’ s Office, 
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with land revenue comprised fisheries, mango topes and ground rent from 
merchants and residents engaged in manufacture.” 

It is evident, then, that the Company continued the Mughal institutions 
of malikana, nankar and other allowances. But, in their attempt to perceive 
and understand them, they restructured them and granted them on their 
own terms and conditions. 


Ta’alluqdars 


The rise of the ta'alluqdars™ in Awadh has been a subject of considerable 
controversy and debate. But this by no means has overshadowed their 
importance. Noman Ahmad Siddiqi describes them as superior proprietors, 
who became intermediaries for collection and payment of land revenue 
with the consent of the zamindars or the sovereign.” On the basis of British 
revenue records, Siddiqi suggests the wholesale. extinction of the village 
zamindars by the ta’alluqdars, who took advantage of their superior position 
to convert the ta’alluqdari tenure into real zamindari rights.” Muzaffar Alam 
has characterised a number of rebel zamindars as ta’alluqdars and has-traced 
the rise of some of the rich ta’alluqdaris of eighteenth century Awadh to 
the system of ta'ahhud or contract.” Asiya Siddiqi links the growth of the 
ta’alluqdars in the eighteenth century to the revenue functions which they 
performed under the Nawabs of Awadh. They were wholly rent receivers 
and did not participate in the cultivation of land.* Thomas Metcalf describes 
them as an ‘aristocratic elite within a colonial society’ and ‘great estate- 
holders’, who by their control of land dominated rural society.” Through- 
out much of northern India, they played a critical role as revenue collecting 
intermediaries or brokers of power between state and village. He ascribes 
their rise to prominence to the disorders of the eighteenth century.” 
While making an observation on the significance of the ta’alluqdars after 


3 J, Routledge to Graeme Mercer, 1 January 1803 in Saletore (ed.), Henry Wellesley’s 
Correspondence, 1801-1803, p. 51. 
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the mutiny of 1857, Lord Canning described two types of ta’alluqdars. He 
conceded that some of them had received favours from the Court, while 
others possessed ancient rights." But most of them were ‘men distinguished 
neither by birth, good service or connection with the soil’ and ‘had abused 
the authority confided to them by that government.” He further elaborated 
that the ta’alluqdars by means of deeds of sale, sometimes extorted by 
violence, sometimes obtained by fraud, had become the nominal proprietors 
and actual possessors of the village, or the majority of the villages which 
formed what they called their ta’alluqa or estate.” 

Marx too, while examining the question of ownership of land, described 
the ta’alluqdars as usurpers.™ Lalji, a critic of Awadh prior to annexation, 
had also confirmed the British opinion. He argued that the ta’alluqdar 
applied fraudulent or forcible means to enlarge his landed possessions at 
the ‘cost of government and weak neighbours." He supported his argument 
by suggesting that the estates of the ta’alluqdars actually belonged to those 
zamindars who had little means of defending their villages.* These zamin- 
dars, to escape the oppression of the amils, had sought shelter under the . 
ta’allugdars and buried their possessions in their farms. This undermined 
the position of the zamindars. The ta’alluqdars further subverted the status 
of the zamindars by securing tarnassuk from them on the pretext that such 
an amount had been paid to the ami! on his account. These fictitious amounts 
grew to such burdensome proportions that they were often beyond the 
paying capacity of the zamindars. As a consequence of which, the ta’alluqdars 
compelled the zamindars to transfer their lands onto them by a fictitious 
sale. Lalji cites such instances in Baiswara and Gonda.” 

C.A. Elliot, however, held a different view. He saw the ta’alluqdars as 
the representatives of the hereditary chiefs, in possession of large estates in 
their own right.” Thus, two categories of ta’alluqdars emerge from this 
debate, t.e., the ta’alluqdars as hereditary chiefs and as usurpers. It is 
against this background that we will study the ta’alluqdari tenures in 
Gorakhpur during our period. _ 

Mufti Ghulam Hazarat describes the ta‘alluqdars of Gorakhpur as zamin- 
dars, who paid the revenue for lands which were held in proprietorship by 
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the birtias.” We find three categories of ta’alluqdars in this district during the 
period of our study. Some had acquired lands under deeds executed by the 
zamindars, either in the form of purchase or deeds of sale.” The zamindars 
had voluntarily transferred their villages to the powerful ta’alluqdars who 
had gained a footing in the parganas at that time. This was done with the 
hope of creating an intermediary between themselves and the ruling power— 
a step which they presumed would strengthen them vis-a-vis the ruling 
power.” But, in some instances, the ta’alluqdars usurped the zamindari 
lands and allowed the original proprietors to retain possession of only: 
certain portions.” The zamindars, consequently, complained of extortion 
and declared the deeds of such forcible transfers invalid or inauthenticate.” 

Some ta’alluqdars enjoyed ancient proprietary rights. They had held 
these rights from generation to generation.” None of these ta’alluqdars or 
their forefathers had disposed of or sold any villages for money. Instead, 
they had granted lands by way of hiba (gift) or birt.” 

The ta’alluqdars, however, failed to convince the Company of their zamin- 
dari documents and the sanads at cession. The Company, thus, made 
settlements with them only if they were in possession of the lands. If the 
zamindars were the actual occupants, or if there was evidence of the 
ta’alluqdars having acquired possession by force, or in case of disputes, the 
settlements were made with the zamindars.” 

The dominance of the ta’alluqdars in the eighteenth century was perhaps 
the consequence of.the policies of the Nawabs.” But the Company officials, 
immediately after the cession of Gorakhpur, attempted to weaken the hold 
of these ‘loyalists’ of the earlier regime.* Yet the dispossession of the 
ta’alluqdars was not accomplished with ease and without any resistance or 


™ Mufti Ghulam Hazarat, Kawa’ if-i Zila’-1 Gorakhpur, a.b 1810, Aligarh Ms, F 14a-b, cf. 
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controversy. The ta’alluqdars continued to assert themselves and remained 
a powerful force to reckon with. They acquired possession by deeds of sale 
or forms of purchase even after cession. The ta’alluqdars also acquired 
authority over lands by ‘deeds of trust’ from such zamindars who, as cited 
above, voluntarily transferred their villages to the powerful ta’alluqdars of 
the pargana and sought their protection against the oppressive policies of 
the amils.” Similar instances in Baiswara and Gonda have been mentioned 
by Lalji.” These deeds, however, did not vest the ta’alluqdars with proprietary 
rights. Also, if such deeds did not specify any terms, they were cancelled by 
the Company on their revocation by the depositor or his heir. But the 
Company could not dispossess the ta’alluqdars except by law or special 
legislative eriactments.™ 


; l Birtias 


Although the rajas and zamindars owned virtually all the revenue-paying 
cultivated lands, the birtias'® became increasingly important by the late 
eighteenth century. They, along with the muqaddams, were considered the 
main agents of cultivation and reparded as the ‘most persevering and the 
best agriculturists’.'® 

The term britti or vritti meant maintenance or means of subsistence and 
applied equally to assignments of money or land. The assignment, of 
course, could be either absolute or conditional.™ Birt had been originally 
granted by the Mughal emperors and then by the Nawabs of Awadh as an 
incentive for clearing and cultivating the land.” Subsequently, the rajas 
and zamindars granted it as an appanage on account of kinship, services 
rendered by their trusted ones or from other motives of obligation or 
generosity, subject to an annual payment.” These grants, however, were 
made by them not as proprietors of the soil but as representatives of the 
government.” Birt tenures thus became widely prevalent throughout 
Gorakhpur in the late eighteenth century. But, few birts, by then, were 
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derived directly from the Nawabs of Awadh, still fewer from the Mughal 
emperors and many directly or indirectly from the rajas and zamindars."™ 
The latter acquired the privilege of selling any village or ta’alluqa by hiba 
or birt, i.e., as a gift or donation and in return collected rusum-rajeghi or 
customary dues of supremacy.” 

Jeewan birt were given as appanages or allowances to younger members 
of the family. Such grants were more prevalent in the southern part of the 
district and were rarely made, for instance. in pargana Bansi except in the 
case of illegitimate sons." Morchabandi birt were given to a trusted family 
of Rajputs. They were generally settled on the border tracts. In return for 
the grant, they served the rajas and zamindars during the war and comprised 
their retinue even in peace.'' If any Rajput soldier lost his life during 
service, his family were granted marwat birt as compensation.'” Sankalp 
birt were gifts of small revenue-free plots to Brahmins or Purohits.'? 

Birtias had acquired significance during this period due to the increasing 
effort of the rajas and zamindars to extend cultivation and malguzari on 
certain lands.'" They required cultivators to clear jungle tracts on terms of 
ordinary leases. But, before assigning lands for clearing, they ensured to 
themselves the future possession of reclaimed lands.'* The proprietary 
rights were not transferred to the birttas. The rajas and zamindars retained 
the privilege of resuming the lands given as birts, at their discretion, '* They 
even entered into engagements with the government for the'birtia holdings.'” 
This pattern distinguished the birts in Gorakhpur from the patni tenures in 
Bengal or the Malabar Kanam. 

Birt holdings were pecuniary in nature, i.e., created for cash or to 
enhance profits. They were like a mortgage with possession. During the 
lease, the birtias were required to cultivate the lands and make annual 
payments, i.e., malikana at the rate of 10 per cent to the rajas and 
zamindars, and the jama of the assigned villages to the government.’ The 
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birt patras, however, did not specify the amount of-annual revenue to be 
paid by the birtias." This was probably because it was understood that the 
birtias would pay the assessed jama at the standard rates. Neither did the 
birt patras lay down the mode of payment, i.e., whether the birtias were to ` 
make the payments directly to the government or through the rajas and 
zamindars.'” “In some instances, the birtias procured verbal consent for 
separation from the rajas and zamindars and paid the revenue directly. In 
the event of their inability to do so, the revenue was paid through the rajas 
and zamindars."! Nevertheless, whatever the system, the revenue for the 
assigned villages was paid by the birtias.'’” They continued to hold the lands 
so long as they paid the revenue.'” 

According to the deed of the grant, the burtias were given a profit of one- 
tenth or in some cases one-fourth of the cultivated land and the sai” 
rights.'* If the grantee wished to dispose of a village, he had to seek the 
prior consent of the rajas and zamindars.'* But the estate reverted to the 
grantor if the birtia died without heir.“ During the lease, the birtias also 
enjoyed an allowance of two annas per cultivated bigha, known as tuki. 
This was, however, discontinued at cession.'” 

The documentary evidences reveal that these tenures were generally 
long and undisputed. No mustajir or muqaddam could interfere or deprive 
the birtia of his rights.'” If for some reason the settlement was not made 
with the birtias, they were paid malikana by the persons who entered into 
agreement.'” Malikana was paid either in money or in land and its amount 
was determined by their actual assets and the customary practice of the 
village or by the extent of existing cultivation.'” Besides malikana, they 
also claimed jalkar and bankar.™ 

The profits of the birtias increased as the land grew more valuable. Most - 
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of the culturable land was cultivated by the birnas as their sir by the late 
eighteenth century, although they enjoyed no separate nghts of ownership. 
Their sir was in fact a mode of enjoying profits, to which they were entitled 
to the extent of their fractional shares.'” As the interests of the birtias 
became more multiple and conflicting, they demanded the establishment 
of separate property.'* At cession, the b:rtias numbered more than 10,000 
and in many instances there were two or more claimants for the same 
village.™ 
The rights and the status of the birtias posed a dilemma for the Company. 
in fact, the nature and the rights of the birtias had become so significant 
and widespread in the process of cultivation that they formed the subject of 
enquiries and deliberations at each recurring revision of assessment. The 
chief point was to ascertain’whether the birt holders were or were not 
proprietors entitled to engage for the revenue. The Company, at first, took 
a negative view and made direct settlements with the rajas and zamindars 
although the birtias demanded direct settlement.'* It, however, agreed to 
make direct settlements if the birtias could prove their proprietary rights.“ 
Yet there were instances of direct settlements with the birtias if the rajas 
and zamindars fell into heavy balances, or if they refused to engage, or on 
the plea that the birtias had offered a fair and equitable jama.” 
To ascertain the rights of the birtias, the Company enquired into the birt 
. patras and birt holdings and recognised the birtias ‘as having acquired an 
actual property in the soil.“ Direct settlements were made with them 
except where stipulations of payment through the rajas and zamindars 
existed.'’” But in 1835, the Board changed its mind. On the report of the 
Collector, Armstrong, the birt tenures were declared heritable and transfer- 
able, and the birtias were considered the proprietors of the villages held by 
them. Settlements, since 1835, were made with the birtias, independent 
of the rajas and zamindars. Buchanan-Hamilton describes them as the 
‘immediate vassals’ of the government, having settled directly with the 
Collectors for their respective villages, thus depriving their ‘former lord’ | 
(raja or zamindar) of his rights." But, they still had to pay into the 
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government treasury a sum which would cereale 10 per cent on their revenue 
as malikana to the rajas and zamindars.'” 

Although the Company recognised the rights of the birtias, birt patras 
were rarely granted after cession. Mugaddams and the tenant farmers 
emerged as the main agency for extending cultivation.” 


~ | Khudkasht, Pahikasht, Muqaddam 


While analysing the status and functions of the peasantry, it is important to 
note the stratification within it. During the Mughal period, the khudkasht 
and the pahikasht were the two main categories of cultivators", while the 
mugqaddams belonged to the nich peasantry and established miomselves as 
‘village headmen.'® 

Khudkasht is the Persian version of thani (in Sanskrit, haio) or ie 
resident cultivator. Pahi is a Sanskrit word and was uSed as early as the 
. sixteenth century by Tulsidas and Surdas.'* Khudkashr means ‘self-culti- 
vation’ or ‘personally-cultivatéd lands’”’ or ‘cultivation by peasants them- 
selves with the help of family labour, of:lands which they owned.’* The 
ownership of the land was on a hereditary basis. Besides owning the land 
that they cultivated, the khudkasht also owned the oxen and other means of ~ 
cultivation and a house within the zamindari.'” Warren Hastings probably 
had the khudkasht in mind in a note dated 12 November 1776, wherein he — 
says: ‘ ` 


< 


It is to be observed also that there are two kinds of. riatta: the more 
valuable are those who reside in one fixed spot, where they have built 
themselves substantial houses, or derived them by inheritance from 
their fathers. These men will suffer much before.they will abandon their 
habitations, and therefore, they are made to suffer much. But once 
forced to quit them they become vagrant riatts.® 


Elphinstone had ordered an enquiry into the miras tenure (which may be 
equated to the khudkasht) after the conquest of the Peshwa’s territories in 
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1815.'" It explained the tenure as hereditary, saleable or transferable. It 
also added that the mirasdars (khudkasht) paid a fixed ‘land tax’ to the 
government and were never dispossessed while they paid the tax. If dis- 
possessed, they could reclaim their estates on paying the dues of the 
government.'? However, some sections of the British did not accept the 
khudkasht rights. For them, the zamindars were the sole owners of land. 
Sir John Shore in 1789 described the khudkasht as such cultivators who ‘by 
long occupancy acquire a right of possession in the soil and are not subject 
to be removed but this right does not authorise them to sell or mortgage it, 
and it is so far distinct from a right of property.’ 

The varied notions of the British on the khudkasht right influenced its 
interpretation after the cession of Gorakhpur in 1801. The recognition of 
the rights of the khudkashts posed a problem for the Company. They, were 
in a dilemma regarding the reconciliation of these rights with the privileges 
and the immunities which they had vested in the zamindars. They conceded 
that both had proprietary rights in land but insisted that their rights 
differed materially in nature and degree.'* It was also suggested that the 
two tenures could co-exist and avoid incompatibility, 1f the zamindars did 
not oppress the khudkashts. In their opinion, a khudkasht was nothing 
more than a resident raiyat, enjoying rights and privileges during the term 
of the lease. The zamindars, on the other hand, possessed not merely 
exclusive proprietary rights but also superior rights over-the khudkasht.'" 
The zamindar—khudkasht relationship as perceived by them, indicated 
that a khudkasht could never be a zamindar and vice versa. They apparently 
overlooked or failed to understand the existence of kKhudkasht-1 zamindaran 
or the fact that the primary zamindars often undertook self-cultivation.'* 

The Company, perhaps, could not decide whether the khudkasht was a 
hereditary right or a term contract. The basic confusion about this tenure 
in the official mind is reflected when on one hand they suggested that after 
the termination of the annual engagements with the khudkashis, the 
zamindars were free to.either review the engagements or reject them.'” On 
the other hand, it was said that the zamindars were bound not to ‘molest or 
oppress’ the khudkashts and neither did they possess any right to oust 
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them.'* Moreover, the purchasers of land at public sale could not evict a 
khudkasht or deprive him of his right of occupancy.” 

Notwithstanding official confusion, in actual practice, the khudkashts 
retained possession as long as they naid the revenue and cultivated the 
land. There were instances of these raiyats occupying their lands from 
generation to generation.“ They were allowed free use of pasturage for 
their cattle and the material required for constructing their houses and 
making implements for cultivation. They were not, however, permitted to 
transfer their tenure by sale or gift. Ifa khudkasht died without an heir, his 
house and implements reverted to the zamindars."* 

The khudkashts were allowed to hold their house-ground free and had 
free access to the trees planted by themselves and their ancestors. But, 
the right to the use of these trees was not devoid of restrictions. Prior 
consent of the zamindars was necessary for the planting of trees. The 
khudkashts could not cut down fruit-bearing trees although they could use 
decayed trees, provided they replaced them by fresh plantations. If the 
orchard land was left vacant, it was resumed by the zamindars.'® Thus. it 
becomes evident that the khudkashts enjoyed proprietary rights through- 
out this period. They had rights of occupancy, virtually permanent, whereby 
they could not be evicted as long as they fulfilled their obligations. Yet, 
there were limitations on the khudkasht right. The attempt was perhaps to 
restructure the right to suit the Company’s concept of ‘tenants-at-will’ or 
‘cultivators having only a temporary accidental interest in’ the soil they 
cultivate.” The Company officials, to some extent, found their notion 
exemplified in the pahikasht and, probably for this reason, encouraged it. 

Warren Hastings had referred to the pahikashts as ‘vagrant riatts.”® The 
Fifth Report defined the pahikasht as.those who ‘cultivate ‘ands belonging 
to a village where they do not reside’. In Yasin’s glossary, pahi means 
one who is ‘the peasant (raiyat) in one mauza and is subordinate to one 
zamindari and carries on cultivation in the zamindari of another zamindar.”"” 
This distinction needs to be emphasized, i.e., only if a person moved out of 
the tribal or clan settlements of a zamindari, he became an outsider. But 
this did not happen if he moved within the zamindari, i.e., the region which 
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had common tribal, clan or caste divisions. Thus, if a peasant resided in 
one village, but cultivated land in another village belonging to the same 
zamindari, he would not be considered a pahi.'* The Company officials 
misunderstood the word pahi and defined it as non-resident cultivator as 
opposed to the khudkasht, who was termed resident cultivator.'* 

Most of the tenants in Gorakhpur were pahikasht, who held annual 
leases.'” They had no fixed rights beyond the year for which they under- 
took cultivation. In the case of banjar or wastelands they enjoyed rights for 
three years, a period considered necessary fo bring the land to polaj or full . 
cultivation level." The mobility of these cultivators was made possible by 
the abundance of unoccupied cultivable lands.'* The terms of the lease 
were governed by the mutual interest of both the landholders and the 
pahikasht. The landholders were,also obliged to preserve the interests of 
the asamis or labouring tenants. Despite this, the tenants were not com- 
pletely secure against the oppression of the landholders in some ta’alluqas. 
These ta’allugas were within the ambit of large estates and contained villages 
acquired by the auction purchasers.'” 

The abundance of uncultivated cultivable land prompted the raiyats to 
opt for pahi, rather than khudkasht rights. This would keep them un- 
encumbered from having to pay the village charges. Moreover, it would 
provide them the liberty to move from one place to another in search of 
better terms or lands offered for cultivation at low rates.” It thus became 

` impossible to prevent the raiyats from quitting or refracting their labour 
from the established villages to cultivate in new ones.” 

No distinction was made between the khudkasht and the pahikasht 
cultivators while fixing the revenue.'* Revenue was not determined accord- . 
ing to the arbitrary will of the zamindars but was regulated by specific 
engagements between the two parties. In the absence of such engagements, 
revenue was determined by the established rates of pargana or other 
divisions.” 

If we calculate the average area under cultivation in one holding or the 
proportion of khudkasht and pahi land in the nineteenth century, it becomes 
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apparent that although a distinction was made between resident and non- _ 
resident cultivators or khudkashts and pahikashts, in actual practice, they 
were the same individuals. There were very few men, in fact a negligible 
number, who cultivated no land in the villages where they resided or drew 
their subsistence exclusively from fields in another village.'” If a cultivator 
was recorded as a pahikasht in the rent-roll of a village, it was certain that 
he would be recorded as a khudkasht in the rent-roll of some other village. 
This had developed as a common feature particularly because the khu- 
dkashts worked as pahikashts in fields elsewhere to supplement the income 
from their farms.'” Hence, if the two classes were not discriminated, the 
same tenant would be counted twice and the number of cultivators would 
be raised.” The cases of cultivators who were purely pahikashts were 
balanced against those who held lands in three or four villages. To deduce 
the average size of forms, the number of pahikasht and khudkasht tenures 
were added and divided by khudkasht cultivators. ™®' 

It was also noticed that when the cultivating landowners did not have 
sufficient sir or khudkasht land for their needs, they cultivated lands as 
tenant, Occupancy or non-occupancy, in the fields of other owners. Thus 
the same individual had separate sir, Khudkasht and tenant holdings. This 
tended to show an average area of holdings less than the actual individual 
farms. The incorrect_averages which may result from these methods 
further establishes the fact that although distinct terms may-be used to 
define the two classes of cultivators, it would be difficult to fix exactly the 
proportion of khudkasht and pahi land in the nineteenth century. 

Muqaddam is an Arabic word, meaning one who is placed first. Sixteenth 
century Persian records have used this term to describe the village head- 
man." The village headman was in all actuality an ordinary peasant. It was 
his wealth and richness that distinguished him from the other peasants. He 
used his power and status to perpetuate his possessions and transform his 
right into a hereditary right.“ The muqaddam performed the functions of 
an intermediary between the state and the village and was responsible for 
the payment of the revenue assessed on the village. For this service, he 
enjoyed nankar rights either in the form of revenue-free lands or a deduc- 
tion of 2.5 per cent from the total revenue collected by him. The tagavi 
loans to the cultivators were also distributed through him.” 

A muqaddam in Mughal India could be deposed if he failed to fulfil his 
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duties or.if there were complaints of his being refractory. Moreover, a 
muqaddam could be nominated in villages which were newly settled, 
villages which were to be settled or villages where the office of headman 
was vacant.’ It needs to be‘noted, however, that it were only the imperial 
officers, with the sanction of the Mughal emperor, who possessed the right 
to depose or nominate a muga er 

The muqaddam enjoyed the same privileges and perquisites even under 
the Nawabs although now the rajas and zamindars, and not the Mughal 
emperor or the Nawabs, nominated the village headmen or assigned them 
lands for cultivation. : ; 

The muqaddams were given the land on lease by the rajas and zamindars 
` for clearing and cultivating. '® During the term of the lease, the muqaddams 
appeared no different from a muqaddam of the Mughal period. The fact 
that the duration of the lease was controlled by the rajas and zamindars, 

- confused the Company.officials and settlement officers. They were unable 
to grasp the importance of the mugaddams as headmen and saw them as an 
‘important set of cultivators’ who were ‘generally intermediaries’.’” 
Buchanan-Hamilton uses the term mahato for a muqaddam. Though he 
describes him as the chief man of the village who contracted for the whole 
village, he qualifies it by adding that the muqaddam was to be considered 
on the same footing as the farmers of rent, i.e., ijaradars and mustajirs."™ 

This discussion leads to the ‘suggestion that the Company officials mis- 
-understood the term muqaddam in Gorakhpur, like they misunderstood 
the term jotedar in Bengal. Sir John Shore (1789) and H.T. Colebrooke 
(1794) saw the jotedars as ‘agricultural middlemen’ or ‘intermediate ten- 
antry’. Peter Speke, the Collector of Rajshahi in 1787, described the 
jotedars as ‘a class of tenants of some substance’. The Company officials 
failed to comprehend that while the muqaddams were revenue collectors 
or revenue contractors, they also held landholding rights within the village 

_or the area assigned to them for cultivation. 

The mugaddams, as we noticed earlier, were given the land on lease for 
clearing and cultivating. During the lease, they reserved at least seven 
~ bighas in 100 bighas as their own right and accounted nominally to the rajas 
and zamindars for the remaining proceeds.'* 

The rajas and zamindars also appointed a mahato or a muqaddam in a 
mauza if they were dissatisfied with the birtias or if they did not trust them. 
If a mahato was nominated under such circumstances, his allowance was 
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fixed at one-fourth to one-tenth of the gross rental.” The procedure of 
nomination and the functions of the muqaddams during the eighteenth 
century, reveal that they conformed to the Mughal pattern. Of course, it 
was not the imperial revenue authorities, at the behest of the Mughal 
emperor, but the rajas and zamindars who controlled the mugaddams. 

Even after cession, the importance of the mugaddams in clearing and - 
cultivating the lands was recognised and they remained the same function- 
ally. An attempt, nevertheless, was being made to reduce them to the 
position of tenants or intermediaries. Their private property and hereditary 
rights were not recognised. The mugaddams were appointed to clear 
wastelands, develop uncultivated villages and settle the tenants." They 
also advanced taqavi loans to the peasants and were held responsible for 
their recovery. In return, they paid nominal revenue on the lands which 
they cultivated and received a percentage of the revenue which they 
collected. = 

On the basis of this discussion, we may conclude that the Company 
failed to perceive or understand existing agrarian relations. To suit its 
perceptions, it formed its own categories and classifications. But while 
doing so, although it retained Mughal institutions and the basic Mughal 
framework, it restructured agrarian relations, leading to the realignment of 
social groups. 

The rajas and zamindars held proprietary and hereditary rights in the 
land (rights over the produce of the land) and functioned both as malguzars 
and khidmatguzars. They had amassed much power and strength by the 
second half of the eighteenth century and resisted any attempt at being 
treated as mere intermediaries hetween the state and the cultivators. They 
severed all relations with the Mughal state and very’often granted birt and 
madad-i-mash without seeking the imperial sanction. These grants had 
been formerly made by the Mughal emperors and subsequently, by the 
Nawabs of Awadh. By the latter half of the eighteenth century, a consider- 
able number of these’ had been granted by the rajas and zamindars. The 
birtias had acquired such strength by the end of the eighteenth century that 
they demanded direct settlements independent of the rajas and zamindars. 
Their rights, subsequent to the investigation of the birt patras, were recog- 
nised by the Company. But no new birt patras were granted after cession. 
The Company depended more on annual leases, preferably pahikasht 
tenures and ijaradari or revenue-farming, for cultivation or for improving 
and extending cultivation. This was probably to simplify for themselves the 
multiplicity of agrarian rights. which they found so very confusing. It would ` 
also save them the dilemma of recognising the permanent attachment of 
the cultivator to the land he cultivated. A powerful zamindar or khudkasht 
could pose a threat to the power and the authority of the Company. 
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Saran F.D. Ansari, Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of Sind, 
1843-1947, Cambridge University Press, Delhi, 1992. 


Sarah Ansari reconstructs the history of Sindh in the context of the rela- 
tionship between its premier Muslim landed elite and the colonial state. 
Here, the collaboration of such religio-political social groups, called sajjadd 
nashin, with the colonial state is seen as a major factor which contributed 
to the political stability of the colonial regime in the region. 

Ansari argues that as colonialism evolved, the arenas of political parti- 
cipation for the sajjaddé nashin expanded. This was once again used by the 
sajjada nashin to their advantage. Indeed they became transformed from 
‘collaborators’ to administrators, in the twentieth century, when the-British 
introduced the electoral system. Subsequently, they were drawn into new 
political arenas like the Muslim League. © 

However, the system of political control, based on the upper echelons of 
rural society, was prone to a variety of stresses. The Hur Rebellion of the 
1890s and the Khilafat movement between 1919 and 1924, were two such 
occasions where the colonial system of control appeared to be collapsing. 
However, on both occasions, the reassertion of British power and the 
ultimate retention of their authority was possible due to their deft manoeuvr- 
ing within the very system of control which was in crisis. 

Finally, the epilogue continues the story into the post-independence ~ 
period, where Ansari argues that the politics of ‘collaboration’ still continue 
to be a major block of state building in the country. 

Perhaps the more interesting aspects of the book are the discussions on the 
making of pre-colonial Sindhi society and polity. Here, Ansari looks at the 
intermeshing of political power with a variety of religious and social cultural 
trends that swept through pre-colonial Sindh. The geographical position of 
Sindh, located as it was on the peripheries of the Mughal Empire, shielded 
it from the glare of the Mughal administrative machinery. Couched in its 
geographical seclusion, Sindh also remained isolated from the main centre 
of orthodox Hinduism and Islam in the Gangetic valley. This had very 
significant social and cultural repercussions. For Sindh developed its own, 
quite distinctive, religious character. The fact that the predominantly Bud- 
dhist and Hindu population was converted to Islam by the Sufis, gave 
popular Islamic practice in Sindh a mystical and syncretic trend. The 
Muslim religious leaders of Sindh could, thus, carve out broad-based power 
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holdings for themselves. This made their role as ‘collaborators’ of state 
power even more meaningful to the successive pre-colonial rulers of Sindh. 
It ultimately proved beneficial to the colonial regime. 

This fascinating argument becomes even more significant in the context 
of the ongoing debate on the relationship between region and empire in 
pre-colonial India. For, the growth of a landed élite, which owed only 
nominal allegiance to pre-colonial polities such as the Mughal Empire, now 
appears to be a feature characteristic of most Mughal Subahs located on | 
the fringes of the Empire. In throwing light on the specificities of a ‘fringe’ 
area, the book reinforces the argument expounded in recent regional 
studies which have now begun to question the centralised nature of the 
Mughal state. l 

Again, even though the focus of the book is on the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, it is a very serious and welcome intervention in 
the historiography of early modern India. This historiography is attempting, 
at the moment, to understand the problems of the transition from the 
Mughal system of governance to the evolution of a British system of 
political control.In this context the author’s contention, that in tapping the 
political support of the sajjadd nashin the colonial state in effect continued 
with the pre-colonial system of political control, is significant. 

Ironically, the book tends to disappoint the reader when it reaches its 
major argument about the politics of collaboration in late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century Sindh. First, the argument that in the late nineteenth 
century the colonial state’s intervention in Indian society was restricted to 
the upper echelons of rural society is too simplistic. Recent studies on 
north Indian rural society have shown that from the early nineteenth 
century itself, the colonial state, even in the fringe areas, had’ moved 
„beyond the exercise of control through landed intermediaries. The state 
had reached a stage of political maturity where it was interfering in and 
monitoring the affairs of very ordinary, humble people in the countryside. 
The system of ‘political control’, therefore, was much more broad-based 
and complex than the theory of ‘collaboration’ and control seems to 
suggest. 

Finally, it would have been interesting to explore the ‘underside’ of this 
system of political control. For instance, what were the cultural implica- 
tions of the great boost in political power that the colonial presence 
provided to the sajjadd nashin? Did their ‘traditional’ style of living, their 
family ties, customs of marriage, etc., undergo any transformation due to 
the change in their political and social status? It is in this context that this 
well’ researched and empirically rich monograph opens up avenues for 
further research on the subject. 


- Seema Alavi 
/ ; Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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A.G. CHANDAVARKAR, Rone and India: A Study in Economics and 
Biography, Macmillan, London, 1989, xiv + 209 pp. 


Keynes’s ‘Indian interests’, if such they can be described, varied greatly 
over time both in scope and intensity. He began his career as a civil 
servant at the India Office where he found time to work on his Cambridge 
fellowship dissertation on probability. But soon tiring of his job, Keynes 
threw it up for an informal lectureship at Cambridge. 

Keynes’s work on Indian currency and finance is his best known Indian 
connection. Although the book’s subject had lain outside his official purview, 
it is a little surprising that, while at the India Office, Keynes appears not to 
have evinced much interest in the contemporary currency reform exercises 
of Lionel Abrahams and his colleagues in the Finance Department. How- 
ever, Indian currency issues provided him a convenient and topical starting 
point for his career as an economist and his lecture notes on the subject 
came in handy when a controversy broke out over the India Office’s 
handling of the colony’s currency matters. Indian Currency and Finance 
. represented a timely and decisive intervention in the controversy, but may 
still be read with profit as the best introduction to its subject. Though 
mildly critical of some aspects of the Indian currency system, the book 
mounted a strong defence of the India Office’s.currency policies and most 
importantly, succeeded in clothing them in the language of liberal multi- 
lateralism. This book and his close links with Montagu (the Secretary of 
State for India), gave Keynes his ticket to the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance at an unprecedentedly young age. 

But Keynes’s horizons, interests and opportunities kept widening and 
India ceased to be a_ major interest, let alone an involvement, after the 
First World War. His Treasury responsibilities during the war included 
buying wheat in India at controlled prices. He was called upon to testify to 
a currency committee in 1919 and to a currency commission in 1925. In the 
first of these, he was to plead a lack of familiarity with the details of recent 
developments in India and base his views—which in the event were more 
influential than most writers, including the author of the book under 
review, give him credit for—on the virtues of preserving domestic price 
stability, a central concern in his later writings. By the time of the Hilton- 
Young Commission he was, much less ambiguously, a monetary economist 
taking a wider view of Indian currency problems. In the meantime, he had 
accepted, and then turned down, an invitation to join the Indian Fiscal 
Commission as its Vice-President. Keynes had some responsibility for 
India during the Second World War, which again found him at the Treasury; 
later he interacted with some Indian officials during the Bretton-Woods 
` and Savannah conferences. Life in Cambridge brought Keynes, as it must 
have most other dons, into contact with Indian students there, and there 
have been speculations about his friendship with one of them. 

These, then, are the various strands of Keynes’s India connections, and 
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Chandavarkar examines them in some detail. After a brief prologue, in 
which Chandavarkar justifies his case for the book on the ground that 
‘India and Indian affairs ranked second only to Britain in Keynes's intel- 
lectual preoccupations, and in some respects even outranked it... 
(p. 2), the chapters deal sequentially with his India Office days (ch. 2), 
miscellaneous encounters with matters pertaining to the colony including 
the ‘Fiscal Commission Episode’ (ch. 3), Keynes and Indian currency and 
finance (ch. 4), his central bank plan submitted to the Chamberlain Com- 
mission (ch. 5), and Keynes’s Indian activities during the 1930s and the first 
half of the 1940s (ch. 6). Chapter 7 is titled ‘Keynes Economicus: The 
Indian Conjuncture’, and deals, broadly speaking, with the Keynesian 
impact on policy-making in India. Chapters 8 and 9 discuss, respectively, 
Keynes’s interactions with Indian students, and Keynes’s political views in 
relation to the colony. The concluding chapter (also extravagantly titled 
‘Epilogue and Apotheosis: Keynes Indophilus’) ponders whether the Indian 
impact on Keynes was not more decisive than the reverse impact, and how 
he might have responded to the country had he visited it. 

In some ways, a book such as this one was waiting to be written. It 
summarizes Keynes’s writings on India’s currency and financial systems, 
and after a fashion, makes them more accessible. It also draws attention to 
the way in which Keynes and other contemporaries viewed India in relation 
to the world economy. 

Yet, although Keynes was principally a policy economist, Chandavarkar 
makes no effort to assess his views on Indian economic affairs in the 
context of Britain’s economic problems of the day. For instance, Keynes’s 
major inter-war preoccupation—of attempting to smoothen out business 
. fluctuations in Britain as she wrestled with her external disequilibria— 
inclined him increasingly towards a British-centred perspective of the 
world economy, and of India’s role (as well as those of other countries) 
within it. Consider, in this context, his evidence to the Babbington-Smith | 
Committee regarding the latter’s misplaced priorities and his conversion, 
around Christmas 1919, to the view that India’s gold absorption threatened 
sterling and the British economy (Collected Writings, vol. 15, pp. 299-301). 
Similarly, while taking note of the way Indian gold exports were contribut- 
ing towards a British recovery in the 1930s (Collected Writings, vol. 21, 
pp. 70-72, and vol. 9, p. 353—a reference which Chandavarkar appears to 
have overlooked), Keynes took little account of the rural distress underlying 
them even though he had himself, many years earlier, drawn attention to 
the possibility of distress sales of gold in India (Collected Writings, vol. 1, 
pp. 70-71). i i 

in the ultimate analysis, the book does not substantiate the author’s 
claim about India’s position in Keynes’s interests and priorities. More the 
reason why the obvious pride with which it is made is difficult to under- 
stand. Chandavarkar seems personally affronted by the suggestion that a 
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mere ballerina replaced India in Keynes’s preoccupations, if not his affec- 
tions, and that he turned down the seat on the Indian Fiscal Commission 
after having first accepted it because he had, in the meantime, met her 
(p. 50)? He also takes exception to the length at which some of Keynes’s 
biographers have written about his relations with Bimla Sarkar, a poor 
malestudent from Bengal whom he supported for some time (pp. 170-71). 
The author’s narrative technique also does nothing to enhance the book. 
Most episodes illuminate some positive side of Keynes’s talents, abilities, 
or concerns; where they do not, Chandavarkar seems to feel obliged to 
make excuses on behalf of his subject. The author is, quite clearly, an 
admirer of Keynes; and the book bears the mark of a somewhat extravagant 
personal tribute. Nevertheless, the book will be read with profit by those 
interested in the area and period it covers. . 


G. Balachandran 
$ Delhi School of Economics 


“MICHAEL H. Fisher, Indirect Rule in India: Residents and the Residency 
System, 1764-1858, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1991, 515 pp., 
Rs.325. 


Michael Fisher has made a very thorough study, based on government 
documents and the Residents’ correspondence, of indirect rule in India. 
He has covered most of the aspects of this phenomenon. He begins by 
tracing the steps by which the East India Company introduced the system 
of subsidiary alliances through which it bound the Indian Princes and 
introduced the Residency pattern. Fisher then shows how the Residents, 
the ‘imperial’ representatives to the Princely Courts, exerted their powers 
in the interests of the British Empire to the total subordination of the 
Indian Princes. Fisher then illustrates the working of this system in Awadh, 
Hyderabad, Mysore and Nepal. 

In the case of Nepal, the situation was somewhat different, as it was not 
geographically or physically considered part of India. Also, because of the 
difficulty of communication and distance, the British could not, at that 
time, establish exclusive or effective control over Nepal. Up to 1858, Nepal 
was considered a ‘friendly and independent power’ over whom control 
through a British Resident was nevertheless imposed, to the extent it was 
possible. Fisher’s inclusion of Nepal in this study does not add to the 
understanding of indirect rule and could have been omitted. 

Through case studies of the states of Awadh, Hyderabad and Mysore, 
Fisher has analyzed the methodology of British control, The workihg of the 
Residency system started by binding a ruler with a treaty which stipulated 
British control of the Prince’s army, paid by him; trade, free of duty; a 
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payment of tribute; and/or the annexation of the best areas of his state, 
such as cotton rich Berar from Hyderabad and fertile Kaira from Baroda. 

The Residents then steadily built up, as Fisher shows, a determining 
influence over the-Princes by extending their activities into all spheres of 
the state. They arbitrated successions or suggested particular candidates 
for succession, as in Mysore, Baroda and Tanjore. They often dictated the 
appointment of a Prince’s dewan, through whom they could exercise 
control. The Residents were thus able to intervene in virtually all aspects of 
the states’ administration. 

The British also continued to look upon the Princes as rich sources of 
making quick money. ‘Penalties’ were often imposed on the Nizams of 
Hyderabad, the Nawabs of Awadh and the Maharajahs of Mysore, as on 
most other Princes, in the form of money or further annexations for reai or 
supposed misdemeanours, meaning any opposition to the British. 

The. Residents were not averse to using subjects against Rulers. As in 
‘British’ India, here also the method of ‘divide and rule’ was practised. 
Fisher examines how the Company offered protection to the subjects 
against their Rulers in various ways. One invidious method was to ‘guarantee’ 
bankers and others, repayment of loans taken by the Rulers. Another was 
to guarantee official positions in perpetuity to a particular family, such as 
to Salar Jung’s family in Hyderabad. The conflict of interests that such 
practices brought out, played havoc with the Ruler’s relations with his 
subjects. i 

The Princes in their own way tried to show their disgust and discontent 
with this situation. Fisher looks at the different states and finds a more or 
less constant pattern, The Princes generally withdrew from any social 
contact with the British and tried to keep their courtiers and family from 
“ any social intercourse with the Residents and their entourages. Several 
Rulers, such as the Nawabs of Awadh retreated into a world of poetry, 
religion and sensual pleasure, withdrawing from the state administration 
rather than be mere ciphers. Sayajirao II of Baroda used to be constantly 
out of Baroda so as to escape the Resident ‘breathing down his neck,’ as he 
put it. However, from the distance of London or Paris he continuously sent 
instructions in detail to his Diwan about the development of the state, to 
the extent permitted to him. 

Having no real power, the Rulers, however, were all eager to live up to 
their own ideas of Royalty, maintaining the pomp and ceremony of their 
courts and keeping up the pageantry. 

The author has also analyzed the background of the British officers who 
became Residents and has brought out the tensions that arose between the 
Army and the civilian administration regarding the awarding of this very 
highly coveted post. He has also examined the type of Indians working in ` 
the Residencies and their work specifications. The additions of these two 
chapters seem to be peripheral to the subject and do not particularly add to 
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the understanding of the system, except to show that the Indian officers of 
-the Residencies were useful as double-agents, used by both the Rulers and 
the Residents. $ 

Michael Fisher has done an objective study, without any imperial hang- 
overs and has been able to discern behind treaties and agreements, how 
the British used the Residency system to their total advantage. It was a 
system which made it possible for the British to rule over vast areas in India 
. indirectly, with little financial liability, and yet bring the states TSOEN 
under the control oF British paramountcy. 


Mani Kamerkar 


OLIVIER GUILLAUME, Analysis of Reasonings in Archaeology: The case of 
Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek Numismatics, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1990, 133 pp., Rs. 125. | 

There are two major themes that Olivier Guillaume, who holds a Ph.D. in 

Greek archaeology, explores in the work under review. The primary theme 

is that of the problems and pitfalls of archaeological and historical reason- 

ings. While David Hackett Fischer’s (1970) exploration of historical con- 
structs embraced histories and historians of different genres, Guillaume, 

whose methodology is similar, critically analyses only those based on a 

specific category of ‘facts’, namely, the coins struck by Alexander’s 

descendants in Central Asia and North West India in the last three centuries 
which preceded the Christian era. Secondly, an effort is also made to 
examine, in this context, how ideology is inserted into the two major 
historical works based on this numismatic data—W.W. Tarn’s, The Greeks 

in Bactria and India (1951) and The Indo-Greeks (1957), authored by A.K. 

Narain. That Tarn and Narain seem to create through their respective 

Narrative histories of the Bactro-Indo-Greek (hereinafter referred to as 

BIG) kingdoms the impression of a ‘natural flow’, leads Guillaume to 

question the validity of the narrative mode of history—‘for a history which 

is as incomplete and problematical as BIG history is, the literary form of 
the narrative is singularly inadequate.’ 

Students of the period recognize in the corpus of BIG coins the most 
exhaustive extant body of data for reconstructing Indo-Greek history, in 
light of the paucity of contemporary literature and excavated remains. As 
the Introduction points out, there are only incomplete and brief references 
in ancient texts of Greek, Latin, Chinese and Indian origin—out of a total 
of 42 kings mentioned on BIG coins, only eight occur in the literary 
sources. The archaeological situation is also singularly unsatisfactory— 
Taxila (Potwar Plateau, Pakistan) and Ai Khanoum (North Afghanistan) 
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- are the two important archaeological sites, although at the former site the 
Greek levels were barely excavated. Thus, the reconstruction of the history 
‘of the Indo-Greeks is -almost completely dependent upon numismatic 
evidence. 

The system of cataloguing followed by different numismatists over the 
last two centuries, however, is such that the various attributes or variables 
are unevenly presented. The author’s description of how the corpus is 
defined, how the coins are described and how they are sought to. be 
classified in the catalogues makes this amply clear. While all catalogues 
note the nature of the metal from which the coins are manufactured, this 
identification is.based only on a physical examination of the coins. Some of 
the problems of historical reconstruction from such a data base become 
immediately obvious—even though the material from which the coins are 
manufactured is identified without any scientific analysis, both R.B. White- 
head and A.N. Lahiri used ‘discrepancies’ from what they considered to be 
the ‘authentic’ material as one of the criteria for detecting forgeries from 
authentic coins! As for the shape of the coins, P. Gardner (1886) and V.A. 

~ Smith (1906) only occasionally noted this variable, while none of the extant 
catalogues systematically commented on the shape of the flan used in their 
manufacture. Even a problem as simple as classifying coins according to 
kings is differentially handled.’ While A.N. Lahiri simply arranged the 
kings in alphabetical order, all the other catalogues chose to arrange them 
chronologically. The latter method of cataloguing is, however, rendered ` 
problematic for a number of reasons such as the presence of homonymous 
kings (i.e., having the same name), ‘anomalous’ legends (which are different 

from the stereotypé) and legendless series (examples: series | attributed to 

Agathocleia, series 6 attributed to Appolodotus). Guillaume rightly concurs 

with Lahiri’s solution since this makes it far easier to consult the catalogue. 

In fact, the purpose of the author's rather elaborate demonstration of the 

inconsistencies and contradictions ın the BIG catalogues is simply to argue 

that elementary conventions ought to be followed so that the numismatic 

material ıs presented ın an easily consultable form. 

In the second section of the book, the critique ts extended to the 
handling of the descriptive variables of the coins in the historical works of 
W.W. Tarn and A.K. Narain. To cite some of the fallacies noted in these 
works, on the issue of the number of coins their general argument seems to 
be to see a king as being important if his coinage is abundant—the imposs- 
ibility. at the present state of knowledge, of an accurate count of BIG 
coins, makes such a reasoning completely arbitrary. On the basis of the 
variable of the royal portrait, among other aspects, these historians have 
sought to reconstitute dynastic families, since family members ought to- 
have some physical resemblance. Tarn’s logic in identifying Antimachus I 
as the son of Euthydemus is particularly interesting: “Antimachus has a 
peculiar half-mocking smile as one who does not take himself very seriously;, 
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- those who wish may trace a resemblance to the smile of Monna Lisa. . . . 
Now that smile occurs once again in Greek art: it occurs in the portrait of 
Euthydemus.’ Guillaume’s query is fitting: ‘Is Euthydemus also to be con- 
sidered as the ancestor of Monna Lisa?’ In any case, when faced with 
source- material and a history that is so disjointed and often based on such 
nebulous premises, the use of the linear narrative mode needs to be 
revised. 

What is not made as explicit in this detailed discussion of the catalogues _ 
and historical works nor in the graphic representations of Guillaume’s 
major arguments, is that they systematically studied precisely those vari- 
ables which are useful for reconstructing the political history and the 
chronology of the period while issues of economic and technological signi- 
ficance are generally marginalized. Two examples may be cited. For instance, 
the obverse and reverse of the coin are decided by the cataloguers on the 
basis of the. position of the Jegend and the portrait and not in terms of the 
technology of the striking process. We may also ask how issues like 
procurement of metal or the debasement of a series are to be usefully 
understood from catalogues that have identified the metal used in the coins 
‘with the naked eye.’ Clearly, such questions did not figure prominently in 
the agenda of the numismatic catalogues and the major historical recon- 
structions of the Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek kingdoms. 

In exploring the secondary theme, that of seeing no classificatory pro- 
cedures or archaeological and historical reconstructions as being ideo- 
logically innocent or neutral, Guillaume illustrates how the historian’s 
‘naive anthropology’ (a detailed discussion of this theme by Guillaume 
appeared in The Indian Economic and Social History Review, No. 4 of 1990) 
significantly affects his historical conclusions. This view that history writing 
1s a self-conscious and deliberate practice which is rooted in a specific 
historical situation 1s, of course, widely acknowledged. Guillaume’s analysis 
stands out precisely because he goes beyond generalizations to actually 
demonstrate how identical sources are used by two historians writing 
around the same time period to arrive at diametrically different conclusions. 
W.W. Tarn, a typical product of the British empire, saw the BIG phase as 
an early Indian prototype of the colonial experience—the BIG empire was 
terntorially vast, fairly centralized and it is understandable that the Western 
contribution is given pride of place in his world-view. A.K. Narain, 
however, as the author points out, saw the BIG kingdoms as loosely 
organized, controlling a relatively small area, and in genéral reduced the 
Western contribution to Lilliputian proportions. What could be mentioned 
is that Narain’s work was based on a thesis submitted to one of the pillars 
of the British academic establishment at a time when the general trend was 
still to overemphasize the Western contribution to early Indian civilization. 

In fact, the Western academic world is still dominated by this attitude in 
different forms. For instance, many scholars find it difficult to believe that 
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the beginning of the Indus civilization could be as early as that of Early 
Dynastic Mesopotamia. The current Western Indologists’ concern with a 
low dating for the birth of the Buddha is another example. We have also 
noticed with some amusement that there is a tendency among a section of 
scholars to discover ethnicity in the Indian archaeological record. Guillaume 
must be thanked for discussing such an issue in his field of study and 
possibly his work has been able to clearly demonstrate that such attempts 
were very much a part of the imperial and racist perception of India. Many 
of us have ‘generally avoided these discussions mainly out of a sense of 
politeness, but now that Analysis of Reasonings in Archaeology has so well 
and wittily brought out these perceptions, it is time that this exercise is 
extended to other phases of early Indian history and other categories of 
archaeological data. 


Nayanjot Lahiri 
Department of History 
Hindu College 
University of Delhi 
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OLIVIER GULLAUME, edited and compiled, Graeco-Bactrian and Indian 
Coins from Afghanistan, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1991, 
xiv + 199 pp., Rs. 140. 


Published under the auspices of French Studies in South Asian Culture and 
Society, this compilation of translated French papers, which appeared over 
a span of about 30 years, deals with the coin hoards from three sites in 
Afghanistan, i.e., Mir Zakah, Khisht Tepe (the hoard, however, takes its 
name from Qunduz which is 90 km distant from the site) and Ai Khanoum. 
While broadly documenting one of the major research interests of the 
French Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan, it is Ai Khanoum (known 
to have yielded coin hoards in secure archaeological contexts, as well as 
stray coins) that is most exhaustively dealt with, occupying, in fact, two- 
thirds of the book. i 
The arrival of Alexander the Great in the East and the intrusions of his ` 

successors in the third and second centuries B.C., across the Hindukush 
into north-west India, provides the basic context for the numismatic data 
under review. At the same time, in this area, strategic because of its 
position in the trans-Iranian and Central Asian geographical scenario, 
India, in a manner of speaking, met Central and West Asia. The composition 
of the Mir Zakah hoard, published by R. Curiel and D. Schlumberger, 
makes this obvious. While the Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek coins 
number 2,757, the bent-bar and punch-marked Indian coins number around 
5.837. This mediation of commercial, political and cultural influences around 
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the`city of Gardez, in whose shadow the village of Mir Zakah lies, in fact 
continued, but in a less significant way,till the Kushan period of which 
there are only 37 specimens. 

The Qunduz hoard, discussed by R. Curiel and G.:Fussman, is much 
smaller, consisting of 627 silver coins, and is made up of coins bearing an 
exclusively Greek legend and of Attic standard. Their paper in this volume, 
however, is merely a summary of the original publication—while the 
inventory of the hoard, the index of monograms as also a summary of 
Fussman’s major conclusions are presented, the die study which formed 
part of the original publication finds no mention (probably due to con- 
straints of space). 

The coin hoards and stray finds at Ai Khanoum, a sprawling Graeco- | 
Bactrian urban centre, excavated by the Delegation Archeologique Fran- 
caise en Afghanistan from 1965 onwards, is the primary focus of the book. 
The two sections on the 1970 hoards are translations of the writings of 
R.-Audouin and P. Bernard. The different signs recorded on the 677 
Indian punch-marked coins, their metrology, the nature of the alloy from 
which they were manufactured and the relationship of this set to certain 
Taxila-Benares hoards are some of the major issues that are discussed. The 
value of coins as a source of religious history is borne out by the six Indo- 
Greek drachms of Agathocles that also formed part of the 1970 Ai Khanoum 
hoard. The attributes of two of the figures on them, one carrying a 
miniature plough (and evocative of Balarama), the other represented with 
a large wheel (a sign characteristic of Krishna-Vasudeva), largely confirm 
the prevalence of the Bhagavata cult in the north-west, already known on 
the basis of the garudadhvaja of Helidorus at Vidisa. - 

One of the two papers on the 1973 hoard discovered at Ai Khanoum is 
Y. Petitot Biehler’s original contribution in Revue Numismatique. Many - 
rare and unknown coin types were found in this hoard of 63 silver tetra- 
drachms although, strangely enough, Biehler chose to present the inventory 
on the basis of mints in different geographical areas, an identification 
rendered complex by the general difficulty in localizing mints. P. Bernard’s 
contribution on this hoard is basically an overview of its historical signi- 
ficance. There are several points that Bernard makes in this context: (a) 
The coins were hoarded around the date of the most recent coins (those of 
Eucratides I and Apollodutous I) in the hoard, i.e., 170-155 B.c. (b) This 
also reflects the history of the city which was struck by a major catastrophe 
during the reign of Eucratides I. (c) Such a chronology is in line with A.K. - 
Narain’s argument on the arival of the Yueh-chi in Central Asia in the 
second half of the second century B.c. 

The last two contributions focus on coins from Ai Khanoum not found in 
the form of hoards. P. Bernard and O. Guillaume’s discussion on some 
unknown bronze coin types from Ai Khanoum notes some that are pre- 

. Seleucid (helmeted head of Athena) as also some previously unpublished 
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coins of Antiochus I in the British Museum, which seem to be of Bactrian 

. origin. The final contribution is basically a brief two page summary of 
P. Bernard’s publication of the coins found at this site apart from the 
hoards. i 

The papers chosen for translation are uneven in scope and quality. 

While somelike those of Audouin, Bernard and Guillaume, are-detailed 
and highly specialized, others, especially the brief summaries of the Mir 

` Zakah hoard and that at Qunduz, are of value.only in the sense of 
providing elementary information on their inventories. Also, some of this 
material, specially that from Mir Zakah and Khisht Tepe, has been discussed 
in English language journals by A.D.H. Bivar from 1954 onwards. The - 
importance of this volume, however, lies in bringing together the French 
publications‘on these hoards as also the Ai Khanoum material in transla- 
tion; which till recently has been practically unavailable in India. 


Nayanjot Lahiri 
Department of History 
Hindu College 
University of Delhi 


GARLAND CANNON, The Life and Mind of Oriental Jones, canada: 
- University Press, 1990, xix + 409 pp. 


When Sir William Jones died in 1794 at the early age of 47, the Gentleman’s. 
Magazine hailed him as ‘unquestionably one of the most extraordinary 
men that have ever figured on the stage of life.’ 

This remains as true today, as when it was written nearly two centuries 
ago. By twenty, Jones was so proficient in French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- . 
guese, Greek and Latin as to compose original pieces in them. When ini 
1770 he translated Tarikh-i-Nadiri into French, he, as his biographer Lord 
Teignmonth says, was the only person in England who could produce a 
work which required a knowledge of two foreign languages, one of which 
. was scarcely known in Europe. When he joined the Bar, he composed an 
Essay on the Law of Bailments which was regarded as a classic at the time. 
According to an American juristic writer, even if Jones had not written - 
anything else, ‘he would have left a name unrivalled in the common law for 
philosophical accuracy, elegant learning, and finished analysis.’ And there 
was much more to come. » 

Jones’s real genius flowered when he came to India in 1783 as a junior 
judge of the Supreme Court, then at Calcutta. He instinctively realised that 
India had had a rich culture, philosophy and a way of life and secondly that 
to write a history of mankind, it was necessary to know the history of the 
East. To encourage scholarly studies on neve aspect of the life and culture 
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of the East, Jones established the Asiatic Society in Calcutta in 1784, which 
was the mother society nòt only of several societies and institutions special- 
ising in different fields in India, but also of Asiatic and Oriental Societies 
which were established practically all over the world. 

Jones himself was not only the founder of the Asiatic Society but also 
its brightest gem. His most significant contributions to Indian studies were 
his rediscovery and translation of ancient Indian poetic and dramatic 
literature including Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and Kalidas’s Sakuhtala; his 
classic statement that the Sanskrit language was more copious, more refined 
and more perfect than Greek or Latin and that the resemblance among 
them pointed to a more ancient common source; and his identification of 
Chandragupta (Maurya) with the Sandracottus and of his kingdom, Patali- 
putra, with the Palibothra of Megasthanes’s Indica. Each of these statements 
had far-reaching effects. His translation of the beauties of ancient Indian 
literature awakened not only the West but’the Indians themselves to their 
rich heritage of art and thought and led to further studies in this direction 
by both Indian and Western scholars. His comparison of Sanskrit with ` 
Latin and Greek to the advantage of Sanskrit first shocked and then 
interested Western scholars, who took up the study of Sanskrit so that by 
the end of nineteenth century there were chairs of Sanskrit in almost every 
major university of Europe. Jones’s statement is also supposed to be the 
starting point of comparative philology and now, the science of linguistics. 
And Jones’s identification of Chandragupta with Sandracottus provided 
the first synchronous point between the histories of India and Greece and « 
since the history and chronology of the latter were well-known, it then 
became possible to draw up a chronology of Indian history. (Jones’s 
identification was challenged subsequently by some Indian scholars but has 
not been successfully refuted and is still widely considered as ‘the sheet- 
anchor of Indian history’). 

Besides these major contributions, Jones was also the first European to 
write on Indian music and Indian botany, and also the first to give a system 
of orthography of Devnagari letters in Roman script which, with some 
changes brought about by scholars like W.W. Hunter, remains in use till 
today. He also began the compilation of a Digest of Hindu Law based on 
the Manusmriti, a task which was completed by his successor at the Asiatic 
Society, H.T. Colebrooke. 

William Jones was also a philanthrepist having donated the entire pro- 
ceeds of his royalties from the sales of his translation of Sakuntala towards 
the help of those imprisoned for debt. 

All this makes Sir William Jones an ideal subject for a good biography. 
And who to do it better than Garland Cannon—a scholar who has devoted 
almost a lifetime to the study of Jones. He has already to his credit a 
competently edited two volume compilation of Jones’s correspondence, a 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources on the life and works of 
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William Jones, numerous articles on Jones published in well-known journals 
as also a full length biography, Oriental Jones published by the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. 

Regrettably the present biography is a sore disappointment. The Life 
and Mind of Oriental Jones is one of the worst specimens of the work of a 
‘one-scholar scholar’, that is, one who has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of a single personality. To such a one, every single detail of his idol seems 
not only relevant but important; instead of placing his subject in his times, 
‘ he tends to see the world revolve around his subject. Thus the book is 
laden with irrelevant and uninteresting details and characters figure at 
random without any significance. We are told when and with whom Jones 
dined, on which days he remained-awake till what time; when not only he, 
but even his wife, was afflicted with bowel disorders. Again, references to 
obscure men and events leave one befuddled. 

And all this at the expense of a meaningful discussion of Jones’s many 
important and lasting contributions, although Cannon’s belief in the im- 
portance of Jones’s ideas is often to the point of naiveté. He believes that 
‘If Mrs. Gandhi had survived and had championed a scholars’ conference 
of geographers and historians finally to resolve the problem of Kashmir, as 
a model for other such political disputes, the world would have had the 
benefit of implementing one of Jones’s ultimate visions.’ (p. xvi). 


O.P. Kejariwal 
Nehru Memorial Library and Museum 
New Delhi 


Rusy Maroni, European Merchant Capital and the Indian Economy: A 
Historical Reconstruction Based on Surat Factory Records 1630-1688, . 
Manohar Publications, Delhi, 1992, xii+463 pp., Rs. 320. 


- This somewhat misleadingly titled volume is actually an annotated edition 
of certain of the Surat Factory records of the English East India Company, 
provided with an introduction by the editor. The records were selected, it 
would seem, on the basis of being the earliest available, and relate to three 
distinct periods. The earliest are the 45 letters contained in the Surat 
Outward Letter Book for 1630; then come 24 letters contained in the Surat 
Inward Letter Book, Voi. 1A, which date from 1656-57: and finally we 
have No. I, Part I of the Surat Factory Diary for 1660-68. containing 41 
Consultations, etc., over nine years. Each document has been carefully and 
extensively annotated, with the editor supplying numerous references to 
other sources and clarifications of obscurities in the texts. The latter is 
carried to the extent of explaining the meanings of ‘linnen’ and ‘Malefactor’ in 
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connection with a theft. A long editorial introduction (64 pages) surveys 
the Indian Ocean, its trade and politics, the activities of the Europeans and 
the functioning of the local commercial system. , 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Library and Museum 


New Delhi ` 


B. JANARDHAN Rao, Land Alienation in Tribal Areas, Kakatiya School of 
Public Administration, Kakatiya University, Warangal, 1987, viii + 
336 pp., Rs. 100. 


Dr. Janardhan Rao has attempted to study the interaction of tribal eco- 
nomy and communities with the developed peasant communities in the 
Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh. He presents a picture of the trans- 
formation of tribal economy through peasant encroachments on tribal 
land. He has studied agrarian and socio-political change over 80 years 
(1900-1980) in three tribal villages—Machcherla, Kotapur and Chunchu- 
pally—of the Warangal district‘of Telangana. The chapterisation is broad and 
indicative of a serious attempt to delineate the changes that took place i in 
modern -Telangana. In the absence of serious academic works on the 
Telangana agrarian scene, such an attempt becomes a difficult exercise. 
Dr. Rao could not even consult primary sources, therefore, his statements 


and generalisations on long term changes fail to project any specific picture. , 


In many places the author makes assumptions such as ‘non-tribal labourers 
settled down as peasants in tribal areas’ (p. 37), ‘survey settlement of land 
transformed the agriculture,’ without citing the sources or underlining the 
type of change (pp. 35, 37, 93, etc.). His statements at times are too 
simplistic, for example, ‘Not satisfied with the revenues collected under the 
regular land revenue system the Nizam Government had adopted Jagirdari 


system’ (p. 93). In another place he states that, ‘The military operations _ 


laid the foundations for survey and settlement operations in the village 
when land has been converted into a commodity for selling and effecting 
transfers for various purposes’ (pp. 118-19). 

In chapter 3, studying ‘land laws’ and ‘land legislation’, he pays more 
attention to ‘loopholes’ and ‘indifference of officials’ rather than the need 
and nature of the agrarian policy of the state. It 1s not clear why the state 
intervened—whether it was interested in bringing the tribals into the 
vortex of the market economy through regulative competition or whether 
it wanted to protect the autonomy of the tribal economy. , 

The process of losing ‘cattle rearing’ and ‘complete monopoly over land’ 
(p. 133) as narrated by an old tribal man is indicative of the direction of 
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change that was taking place in the tribal areas. For studying this specific 
transformation of tribal society, the author surprisingly employs the cate- 
gories used to analyse peasant society. He applies such categories indis- 
criminately, (pp. 99 ff) arguing that ‘the characterisation of the different 
classes of the peasantry, could be applicable to both the tribal as well as the 
non-tribal communities . . .’ (p. 103). The author’s use of strange concepts 
like ‘depeasaritisation of the tribals’ (p. 38), ‘commoditisation process of 
land’ (p. 54), ‘historical process of the mode of production in the tribal 
areas’ (pp. 78-79) and ‘depeasantising economy’ (p. 153), does not explain 
much of the complex transformation of tribal society. 

Since the author does not distinguish tribal economy from peasant 
economy, he finds ‘a clear-cut class conflict’ rather than ‘the simple com- 
munity conflict’ (p. 149) and he further makes clear that the ‘tribals and 
non-tribals are polarising on the class lines’ (p. 106). But then, how is it 
that ‘the tribal landlord . . . disappeared from the scene’ (pp. 113-14)? 
The author observes further, contradicting his own position, in the context 
of Chundhupally village, ‘The tribal chiefs have lost control over their 
communities in due course and the tribal habitats ceased to be autonomous’ 
(p. 138). A ‘Reddy landlord’ became richer by ‘occupying the tribals’ 
lands’ (p.115 and fn.73). ‘The non-tribal peasantry’ also ‘purchased the 
tribal land’ (p: 115) clearly indicating the community conflict. : 

The work interestingly notes six main forms of land alienation in tribal 
areas: (a) through manipulation of land records, (b) benami transfers, (c) 
mortgage; (d) encroachments, (e) concubinage or marital alliance and 
(P fictitious adoption of non-tribals by tribal families (pp. 40-43). Forms 
of land transfers through methods other than sale and purchase, ignored by 
most studies, are very important in the Indian agrarian scene ridden with 
caste and tradition. It is more so in tribal areas. However, Rao’s tables on 
land alienation are not expressive of clear trends. They should have been 
- more specific. And land transfers by close scrutiny of the Kabjadar/Pat- 
tadar. column of the Khasra/Pahani Patrika of the concerned villages would 
have been more accurate. All in all, the author’s painstaking effort to study 
tribal villages 1s appreciable and significant for future studies. 

z sot 
i I. Thirumali , 
Sri Venkateswara College 
Delhi University 


CHANDI PRASAD SARKAR, The Bengali Muslims: A Study in Their Politic- 
ization (1912-1929), K.P. Bagchi, Calcutta, 1991, 273 pp., Rs. 200. 


The book under review is a revised version of the author’s doctoral dis- 
sertation on the politicization of the Bengali Muslims between 1912 and 
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1929. Drawing a line of distinction among the Muslims of Bengal primarily 
on a linguistic basis, the present study focuses on politics of the Bengali 
Muslims only. This differentiation within the Muslims of Bengal, as this 
study has shown, raises a very pertinent question about the religious basis 
of social stratification. We will come to this question later on. The author 
explains politicization as a process through which the Bengali Muslims 
gradually became conscious of ‘their political, cultural and economic identity.’ 
This process, the author believes, started with the Bengali Muslims’ grow- 
ing contact with Western education and ideas and as a result of the 
establishment of a new administrative infrastructure. Revocation of the 
- partition of Bengal in 1911 and the emergence of a young Bengali Muslim 
intelligentsia marked the beginning of change in the Bengali Muslim attitude 
towards the British Raj. Anti-British spirit was growing among different 
sections of the Bengali Muslims -and the Khilafat issue added fuel to . 
Muslim anger against the British. The Khilafat-non-cooperation move- 
ment brought the Muslims and the Hindus together but differences soon 
developed among the Bengali Muslims on the question of supporting the 
non-cooperation programme. Following the collapse of the Khilafat—non- 
cooperation movement, an attempt was made through the Bengal Pact to 
maintain cordial relations between.the Hindus and the Muslims which 
could not come through. This period witnessed the emergence of a radical 
trend among a section of Bengali Muslim youth who effectively contri- 
buted to left wing trade unionism and the peasant movement in Bengal. 
During the same period, a section of the Bengali Muslim intelligentsia was 
trying to establish a non-communal political organization with the support 
of poor peasants and workers, both Hindu and Muslim, to carry forward 
the struggle against exploitation. 

Against this backdrop of general developments in the politics of the 
Bengali Muslims during the period under study, the author has made 
certain valid arguments. The most important argument is that religion was 
not’ at the root of the politics of the Bengali Muslims. If the Bengali 
Muslims were conscious of their religious identity, they were also equally 
conscious of their identity as Bengalis. Not religious differences, but a 
sense of deprivation and a fear of domination by the Hindus generated 
tensions between the two communities. The author explains Muslim 
separatism as a failure of the Congress leaders to understand the Bengali 
Muslim mind. Many othe Bengali Muslim politicians were looking for 
ways to avoid the Partition. Another pertinent point that has been raised in 
this study is that the Bengali Muslims were not an undifferentiated category. 
It is common practice to overlook their inner differentiation and look 
upon the community as a homogenous bloc. The present study clearly 
shows that there were differences in ideology and outlook among various 
sections of the Bengali Muslims. So before making any sweeping general- 
ization about Bengali Muslim politics, one should iake into consideration 
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the various strands that existed within the Bengali Muslims. Here I would 
like to make the point that one should be very careful in using phrases like 
‘Muslim politics’ or ‘Bengali Muslim politics’. Consciously or unconsciously 
the use of such categorization creates an impression in the minds of readers 
that there is really a politics which can be called Muslim politics. But this is 
„not true. As we have seen, the Muslims do not present a homogenous 
group; different Muslims have different politics which are generally based 
on different ideologies and interests. So the community does not have a 
. politics and the politics of its members are not necessarily the same. The 
use of the phrase ‘Muslim politics’ implies that there is also a ‘Hindu 
politics’, which gives a wrong interpretation of politics in practice. Had this 
_ Study also takén into account the reactions and responses of the Bengali 
Muslim masses to the politics of Bengali Muslim leaders that would have 
completed the picture of the politics of Bengali Muslims. Based on a large 
number of Muslim newspapers, periodicials and pamphlets in Bengali 
which so far had not been explored by researchers and vast archival 
records, this is no doubt a useful contribution to the existing works on 
Bengali Muslims. , f 


Swaraj Basu 
IGNOU 
New Delhi 


. MEENAKSHI THAPAN, Life at School: An Ethnographic Study, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Delhi, 1991, viii + 271 pp., Rs. 250. 


This book is a sociological study of a residential public school. A study of 
public schools in India previously made (De Souza, 1974)', dealt with 
several public schools and had combined Etzioni’s compliance theory of 
organizations with Goffman’s concept of total institutions in order to 
analyze them. Thapan’s work differs in two respects. Firstly, it is a study of 
a single public school (Rishi Valley School or RVS) located in a particular 
ideological ambience which lends it a special character. This school follows 
the philosophy of J. Krishnamurti. stressing the inward process of self- 
discovery as the central tenet of his teaching. Secondly, at the theoretical 
level it uses’ symbolic interactionism in order to describe school as a living 
reality. In using this approach, Thapan has followed closely the work of 
Peter Woods in analysing participants’ perspeCtives in order to describe life 
at school. 

` Krishnamurti sought a radical transformation of society through inward 


~ 


1 A. De Souza, Indian Public Schools: A Sociological Study, Sterling Publishers, New 
Delhi, 1974. 
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revolution in individuals, which in turn could be achieved through holistic 
pedagogic processes within school. He believed that school should not be a ` 
place where pupils are compelled to act according to a system or pattern. 
However, the actual schooling process, as the book shows, takes into 
consideration the syllabi set by the council for I.S.C. examinations, demands 
of institutions of higher learning, and parental expectations which govern 
the pupils’ own expectations and aspirations. Thapan’s book basically 
dwells on the tension between what she calls the transcendental order, 
i.e., Krishnamurti’s world-view in accordance with which the school ought 
to function, and the local order which constitutes the actual schooling 
process. 

The cleavages and dilemmas within school are brought out in well- 
written and meticulously worked out chapters on school culture, teacher 
culture and pupil culture, as well as those on interaction among participants, 
i.e., the staff and students in the schooling process. From their perspectives, 
the author shows that RVS follows Krishnamutrti’s philosophy only in some 
respects. Most teachers in the school had a professional orientation towards 
work. Their lack of commitment to Krishnamurti’s ideas was a source of 
dissension. Only five of the 36 teachers were ideologues, committed to 
. Krishnamurti’s views though not trained to be school teachers. The students, 
too, were oriented towards academic success and future careers. A few 
who showed interest in Krishnamurti’s work were ridiculed by others and 
hence isolated. The school itself admitted pupils, even if they fell short of 
its expectations, in order to maintain adequate pupil strength. Most parents 
chose RVS for its high academic standards and good facilities. An interest 
in Krishnamurti’s philosophy was a low motivating factor. 

Dichotomies, such as those between transcendental and local orders, 
ideologues and pedagogues, ,routine rituals and those that are dramatization 
of routine, enable the author to provide a neat presentation with no loose 
ends. Although thé book describes cleavages and dissensions in the school, 
it does not dwell adequately on the deeper tensions and conflicts which are 
at work. Ideologues in the school were invested with official authority by 
the school-management in order to implement Krishnamurti’s world-view 
more effectively. Several instances in the book indicate resentment, sup- 
pression and deeper tensions which are not elaborated upon. This is due 
perhaps to the fact that many symbolic interactionist studies lose sight of 
the dimension of power. 

The book mainly shows that while ideas may seek to transform society, 
the.school does not exist in = vacuum. Society acts upon individuals and the 
school in various ways. However, there is no comment on how the school 
acts upon society because, after all, their influence is reciprocal. One also 
feels the lack of remarks on the contribution the school has made to 
progressive education, the extent to which Krishnamurti’s ideas are imple- 
mentable and the limits and possibilities of transforming society through 
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education. Answers to some of,these queries are what some readers who 
are interested in Krishnamurti’s educational thought would look for in this 
book. Though the scope of the book is limited to constructing school as a 
socio-cultural reality (and Thapan does a commendable job), these questions 
‘are pertinent because ideology is the raison d’être of RVS which distin- 
guishes it from other residential public schools. 

‘Life in school’ is nevertheless an important contribution to the relatively 
undeveloped field of the sociology of schools in India. It is a significant 
addition to much needed ethnographies on schools. 


Alka Malvankar 
Miranda House 
University of Delhi ` 


Desat K. SINGHA Roy, Women in Peasant Movements—Tebhaga, N Naxalite 
and After, Manohar, 1992, 158 pp., Rs. 175. 


In recent years, women’s studies have shown much interest in the problems 
of women in agrarian society. They have brought into focus the enormous 
economic and social disabilities that women suffer. The book under review 
tries to study their discontent and the movements arising from it by 
examining the role rural working class women have played in peasant 
movements in Bengal from 1946 up to the present. The focus is on the 
forms and extent of participation. The author does this on the basis of 
materials collected through fieldwork in four villages of Bengal. The four 
villages—two each from North and South Bengal—have all witnessed 
contemporary mass mobilization processes and two of them (one each from 
North and South Bengal) have also had organized revolutionary movements 
in the past. 

The book is divided into six. chapters. The first chapter outlines the 
historical setting of the categories involved ïn the peasant movements. It 
also discusses the changes in their composition in the post-independence 
period. The second chapter is theoretical and the third provides the profile 
of the districts and villages studied. The substantive issues of the book are 
discussed in the remaining three chapters. The study is primarily concerned 
with understanding women’s participation.in two types of movements, i.e., 

revolutionary and reformist. The women’s response to the revolutionary 
"movements is examined through materials collected in Khanpur and Shal- 
geriya villages of West Dinajpur and Midnapur districts respectively. The 
former had been the scene of intense collective mobilization and mass 
action during the Tebhaga movement of 1946-47. The latter had been the 
hotbed of the Naxalite movement between 1969 and 1971. Though the two 
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movements differed i in certain respects, materials gathered from the two 
villages show enormous similarity with respect to the forms and extent of 
women’s participation. In both movements, participation was total and 
ranged from activities like sounding the alarm, maintaining communications 
and providing shelter, to forcible harvesting of crops and open defiance of 
landlords, police and state officials. 7 

The participation of women in the contemporary movement, however, 
differed significantly from that in the revolutionary movement in the past. 
Such similarities and differences are explained in terms of similarities and 
differences in social and economic formation. 

The study is an interesting piece of research which has not only been well 
designed but also well executed. This is evident in the way the central 
problem of the study has been set. By taking into consideration movements 
representing different ideologies and collective mobilization, as well as 
differences in region and social formation, the author is able to show 
striking similarities and differences in women’s participation in the move- 
ments. The data are rich and well arranged in the different chapters of the 
book and the arguments developed have been systematically and coherently 
advanced. 

But a problem arises in the way the key term ‘working class rural 
women’ has been used in the book. The term ‘working class’ is classically 
used to refer to the industrial labour force engaged in manual work. The 
author extends it to refer tothe rural labour force. The problem, however, 
is not so much in extending but in applying it. The fact that Indian agrarian 
society comprises a large number of social groups that are too complex, 
to be put into neat categories, is well established. While it seems fair to 
restrict the use of the term ‘working class’ to the rural proletariat, it is 
stretched too far when it is extended to women belonging to peasant 
households whether owner-cultivator.or sharecropper. The author seems 
to be aware of the ambiguities involved. This is obvious from his use at 
times of such a term as ‘working women’ which is not the same as ‘working 
class women’. Even if we assume that the term ‘working class rural women’ 
is used to denote women who work, we are still faced with a problem 
because the term then assumes that women constitute a class and any 
discussion of cleavages within it would, therefore, still be conceptually 
problematic. In short, failure to define the crucial term in a precise way 
stands as an irritant in what is otherwise an interesting piece of research 
work and a welcome addition to the literature on women’s studies, agrarian 
society and social movements. 

Virginius Xaxa 
Delhi School of Economics 
Dethi 
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A-CLARIFICATION g 
Having read with attention Niels Steensgaard’s review of my book The 
Political Economy of Commerce, in IESHR, Vol. XXX, (1), 1993, 
pp. 128-32, I feel a clarification is necessary. The reviewer asks for the 
source ‘for the following phrase from his work which I cite in my book — 
(p. 253):“their [the Companies] success was not based upon government 
- monopolies or the use of violence, but on their ability to compete in the 
market’. The formulation may be found in his essay “The Companies as a 
specific institution in the history of European expansion’, in L. Blussé and 
F.S. Gaastra eds., Companies and Trade, (Leiden, 1981), p. 254. The 
reference was unaccountably dropped from the footnotes to my book, but 
appears in an article I published in the Journal of European Economic 
History. Vol. XVIL, 3., 1988, p. 581, on a similar theme. I apologise for 
the slip, and thank Steensgaard for pointing it out. ; 

Some of the larger issues raised by Steensgaard will remain a matter of . 
dispute between us, and have already, coincidentally, been taken up else-, 
where (Studies in History, no. 1, 1993). Let me merely reiterate that on this 
one point, be has not been misquotéd; he thus did indéed have, in his own 
words, ‘a very bad day's even if it was not exactly the same one implied in 
my book! \ 


A Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
Delhi School of Economics 


Production regimes, cultural processes: 
_ Industrial labour in Mysore 


Janaki Nair 


Pembroke Centre for Research and Training on Women 
Brown University 


dn his wide-ranging critique of Marxist labour historiography in India, 
-Dipesh Chakrabarty has called into question the assumption that ‘workers 
, all over the world, irrespective of their specific cultural pasts, experience 
capitalist production in the same way.”! While rightly cautioning against the 
‘universalising’ (and reductionist) tendency of some Marxist historians, 
who often ignore the problems presented by Marx’s own Enlightenment 
heritage, he also calls into question the ‘cultural exceptionalism’ of the 
Thompsonian mode of historiography which privileges the English experi- 
ence.’ Chakrabarty, however, does not offer a way out of the universalising/ 
relativising opposition,except to reassert the centrality of ‘culture’ in struc- 
turing the experience and, by extension, the knowledges of industrial 
workers. In his call to pay attention to cultural traditions as a formative 
influence in the production of the workers’ knowledge of the workplace, 
Chakrabarty comes quite close to proposing the ‘ideological autonomy’ of the 
worker despite his/her material incorporation in the process of production. — 
While the objective conditions of wage labour in the capitalist workplace 
cannot be assumed to be exactly the same in all societies or cultures, they 
nevertheless form the starting point of a history of the working class (as 
economic class, as distinct from the proletariat as political subject). For the 
Marxist historian, it is even more critical not to lose sight of the contradic- 
tions in capitalist production relations from which the very conception of ` 
‘class’ originates. Cultural traditions certainly form a part of this narrative, 
but as an expression of the capitalist work process. For, as Gareth Stedman 
Jones has reminded us: 


Just as, in order to survive, the relations of production must be contin- 
ually produced, so is the contradiction in those relations of production 


' Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Class Consciousness and the Indian Working Class: Dilemmas of 
Marxist Historiography’, Journal of African and Asian Studies, 22, January-April 1988, p. 29. 

* Ibid,; see also Dipesh Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working Class History, Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1990, pp. 221-23 
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continually reproduced. Contradiction is not episodically but continually 
present, the antagonism between the producers of the surplus and the 
owners and controllers of the means of production extracting the -Surplus 
is a structural and permanent feature.’ 


Jones goes on, ‘The greatest social control, if one wants to use the word, 
available to capitalism, is the wage relationship ... . Any account of 
conditions at the workplace cannot lose sight of the materiality of exploitation 
within the capitalist work process, nor capital’s relentless efforts to sub- 
ordinate or transform an essentially pre-capitalist labour force or use all 
historical forms of exploitation simultaneously. This acknowledges that 
there is a working class (as economic class) and that no matter how 
intermittent or contradictory its political acts, there is nothing automatic, 
invariable or spontaneous about this ideological effect. Such an approach 
clearly questions the notion of the workers’ ideological autonomy, especially 
in recognising—pace E.J. Hobsbawm—that although received cultural 
traditions are of considerable importance, over a period of time they may 
no longer be the workers’ primary defence against the vagaries of the new 
social and work environment.’ 

Studies of colonial India have long challenged any optimism about 
capitalism’s theoretical promise of homogenising pre-capitalist relations 
among the working class, and indeed historians are in general agreement 
about the various ways in which the recruitment of labour in colonial India 
relied on and strengthened existing social and cultural ties and cleavages.‘ 
Much more contentious, however, is the question of the extent to which 
generations of newly industrialising workers continued to rely on these 
traditions to make sense of the new work environment. In this article, I 
shall chart some of the ways in which the changes in the production regime 
were negotiated by workers in early twentieth century Bangalore, the most 
important industrial city of Mysore. Such an attempt will also clarify the 
ways in which cultural traditions were rearticulated in the new working 
environment. In doing so, I begin the outlines of a critique of a ‘culturalism’ 
which, in order to distance itself from the ‘foul smell of economism” in 
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Marxist analysis, insists on the relative stability of cultural traditions in the 
world of the worker while marginalising the fact that, despite divisions 
based on religion, language and caste, which may or may not have been - 
deployed in conflictual ways, the workers shared in common the social 
relations instituted by the production process, which transformed and 
forged anew received or inherited traditions. 


The Battle over the Working Day 
The entry of a primarily peasant and rural artisanal labour force into the 
cotton mills of India and the impact of this geographical dislocation’ meant 
that earlier modes of work and leisure were reordered in the urban indus- 
trial setting. The Indian factory operative earned early notoriety as one 
whose ‘natural inclination is to spread the work he has to do over a long 
period of time, working in a leisurely manner throughout and taking intervals 
of rest whenever he feels disinclinated [sic] for further exertion.” The 
Factory Labour Commission of 1908 conceded, if reluctantly, that there 
were some causal connections between the listlessness of the Indian labourer 
and the fact that she/he was called upon to work for ‘excessive hours.’ 
Since profits largely accrued from long days and low wages in the early 
stages, rather than technological advances and increased efficiency," the 
question of efficiency evoked interest only when the colonial regime intro- 
duced legislation in 1911 to limit the hours of work of operatives to 11 a 
day, with a half-hour rest.” Although in part a response to the Lancashire 
mill owners’ anxiety about Indian competitiveness, the further shortening 
of the working day in the decades that followed was also won in part by 
Indian working-class agitation.” The Royal Commission on Labour in 
India nonetheless reported in 1930 that the Indian worker ‘prefers a long 
working day with lax discipline to a shorter day with strict discipline.” To 
some extent, workers did prefer ‘the more porous hour of the 12-hour 
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working day’ to the ‘denser hour of the 10-hour working day’ which. 
contained more ‘expended labour power.’“ At the same time, such an 
assertion on the part of the Royal Commission not only ignored growing 
protests against the length of the working day, but also the fact that factory 
senon regarding hours of work was in any case flouted with impunity. 

' Legislation in Mysore to regulate conditions of work in factories usually 
followed its passage in British India, since the GOI otherwise feared that 
industry would relocate in Indian states. Thus the Mysore Factories Act 
of 1892 was amended in 1914 to regulate the 11-hour day and yet again in 
1925, after the Indian Factories Amendment of 1922 which instituted a 60- 
_ hour week with a weekly holiday.“ Further amendments were instituted in 

1936 following the introduction in British India of the nine-hour day. in 
1934, although provision was made for those nine hours to be spread over 
thirteen. i : 

All amendments to the Mysore Factories Regulation were made with the 

‘help of factory authorities, who made sure their interests were -not 
seriously eroded. During debates in the Legislative Council in 1925 on: 
increasing the minimum‘age for the employment of children from 10 to 12, 
as in British India,’ Warrington of Binny Mills and N.D. Sirur of Mysore 
and Minerva Mills were able to peg the minimum age at 11.” Intervening 
during the discussion on the reduction of hours of work for children in 
1935, Ramachandra Rao Sindhia, a mill owner himself, said that labouring 
families could not afford to send their children to.school and that the 
proposed restrictions would make it impossible for these ‘boys’ to find 
employment anywhere.” Since a ‘boy just learning some industry cannot 
be given full wages’ he said, ‘provision must be made for boys under 16 to 
work longer hours [than the prescribed five].’ Even the labour represen- 
tative, T. Ramachandra feared that restrictions on child ‘employment would 
leave them ‘to wander about slums and turn [into] vagabonds unfit for any 
future regulated work.’ In the absence of the ‘regulatory’ system of school- 
ing, the regulatory system of the factory was preferable to no regulation at 
all, and in any case, said P. Murugesham Pillay, erstwhile labour represen- 
tative, workers preferred to spend long hours at the factory.” 

Factories acts were never promptly implemented even when they incor- 
porated the interests of industrialists. Only many years after the passage of 
the first Mysore Factories Regulation in 1892 did the agencies of the state 
begin inspection of factories— largely ginning factories in Chitradurga and 
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cotton textile factories in Bangalore—and produce extensive reports.” 
Similarly, the amended Mysore Factories Regulation of 1925 was imple- 
mented only in 1928-29.” The Mysore Factories Regulation of 1936 alone 
came into almost immediate effect,” although the introduction of the 
eight-hour day on the eve of independence in British India did not become 
a reality in Mysore. 

The delay in implementation gave factory owners ample time to make 
the necessary adjustments by tightening up the working day or, more 
rarely, the introduction of new machinery. When implementation did 
become a reality as in 1928-29, large numbers of children were laid off 
since it did not pay to employ them for only five and a half hours a day as 
per the regulation.” 

Even when the acts became a aa they were rarely implemented with 
any rigour. Factory owners grossly under-reported the length of time for 
which they kept workers on the premises: although they claimed in 1912 
that there was an 11-hour day for both men and women with adequate rest 
for workers, a seven-hour day for children and Sundays regularly off, 
workers often arrived at the mill gates long before six, lured by the hot cup 
_ of coffee, and often stayed after hours in order to clean the machines.™ 
Children were regularly employed longer than seven hours,” and even the 
‘exemplary employers,’ Binny Mills, did not give women the one and a half 
hour rest mandated by law.% Some mills kept records of the employees and 
hours of work which were elaborately falsified.” The Brick and Tile Factory, 
it was found, kept children working eight hours with an hour’s break, ‘while 
the larger composite mills were found to’ be ‘working children as hard as 
adults.” Municipal Councillor P. Subbarama Chetty, discussing the pro- 
posed amendments to the 1925 Factories Regulation, admitted that children, 
especially girls, were employed in silk-weaving and throwing factories at 
nine or ten years of age (the regulation prohibited employment of children 
below eleven), but ‘since the present regulation has not worked very 
strictly, nobody has complained.” Employers did not consider it worth- 
while to employ girls at eleven, train them for eight months and then have 
them withdrawn at the onset of puberty, he explained. 
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The violations of the factories acts in the-early years, i.e. until 1925, did 
not go entirely unnoticed, but the ability of the state to enforce adherence 
to the rules appears to have been somewhat circumscribed. Factories and 
mills applied for, and got, exemptions from various provisions of the acts in 
a number of ingenious ways: lavatories were not provided due to the 
availability of ‘large open spaces’ around the factory, and managements ' 
cited commitments to war orders in seeking to continue certain operations 
overtime. The government of Mysore argued that the scale of industrial- 
isation in Mysore was too small to warrant the kind of vigilance necessary 
in large centres such as Bombay. Further, industrialists commanded great 
authority among Mysore’s administrators, whose anxiety to ‘modernise’ 
was well-known, and the mere word of the former that necessary changes 
would be effected was sufficient to turn away the factory inspector. For 
example, prosecutions against owners and managers of five ginning and 
pressing establishments in Davangere were withdrawn when they ‘tendered 
their apologies’ in 1930.” Similarly, managers of eight factories were 
prosecuted for failure to comply with the regulations in 1932-33, but 
proceedings were withdrawn ‘as the managers submitted their explanations 
and gave an undertaking to be more careful.” 

When the nine-hour day was introduced in 1936, it forced managements 
to stress the need for efficiency, coinciding as it did with the worldwide 
trade depression. This implied, first of all, a much stricter control of j pass- 
outs and leave.” Refreshment stalls in the mill premises, operated by 
outside vendors, were removed. Workers themselves were encouraged to 
suggest measures that would cut down loitering in the compound. Two 
systems of controlling lavatory visits were imposed, one of which involved 
timing the visit.” The mills continued to have an early start, working from 
6.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., which allowed for an extension of the day if the 
need arose. 

But, as Binny Mills employees Ramaswamy and Thingaram complained, 
managements overcame the problems of the 54-hour week in a number of 
other ways. Mill authorities now forced their workers to make up for the 
period of their pass-outs without paying overtime, taking advantage of the 
provision in the new act to spread the nine-hour day over thirteen hours.* 
Leave was made more difficult since the old leave reserve of 10 per cent (a 
guarantee against absenteeism) was cut.” 

Dobby looms were introduced soon after the 10-hour day became a 
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reality. They resulted in severe cuts in the earnings of weavers, who were 
among the highest paid workers but were pieceworkers. Weaver Muni- 
swami Naidu complained that ‘the weight and stiffness of the loom caused 
chest pain, and therefore many workers preferred to go back to cooly 
,work rather than remain weavers.’* When a majority of the looms were 
fitted with ‘feeler motions’, weavers found their production suffered due to 
the knots and clots in the yarn, for which they were fined.” The monthly 
earnings of weavers, which had been Rs. 33 to Rs. 35 (and as much as Rs. 
60 for jobbers), dropped to Rs. 27 (and Rs. 48) after 1932, the chief cause 
being the introduction of dobby looms. * The weaver wasted time putting 
broken heads together and, since damages inevitably resulted, never received 
the ‘perfect piece bonus’. -With the increased production of higher counts 
of cloth (finer cloth), weavers, whose reed hooks often broke in use, had to 
pay for the replacements themselves.” In the preparation department, the 
temporary creeler gang was discontinued and the permanent creelers were 
overstretched, so machine warpers often had to manage singlehandedly by 
stopping their machines to attend to broken heads. This in turn often 
resulted in crossed ends for which they were fined.” Mill managers merely 
countered all these complaints by saying that work itself was scarce in the 
depression years, so new types of looms were necessary to make up losses. 
These changes in the workplace were continuously challenged by the 
working class in ways that ranged from open and direct confrontation to 
more pragmatic adaptations to the changed conditions. In the Bangalore 
Tobacco Factory, for example, the introduction of improved machinery in 
the tinning department led to the retrenchment of some workers and to the 
reduction in the earning capacity of nearly all others in 1936. However, the 
two-month long strike that followed, gave the management a chance to 
alter the production process completely and reduce the number of workers 
in the factory. (An earlier reduction had already taken place following the 
Congress boycott during the civil disobedience campaign of 1930-32.*') By ` 
1944 all processes, from slicing and blending tobacco to final packing, were 
fully mechanised, and only a few brands of cigarettes were hand-packed by 
women workers.© This was, however, one of the more exceptional responses 
to the introduction of technological innovations. More commonly, workers 
negotiated changes in the work environment in a number of small ways, 
often frustrating efforts of employers to establish new production regimes. 
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Reappropriation of Time 


The constant and ingenious efforts of factory authorities to prolong or 
intensify the working day by ‘nibbling’ at workers’ meal and recreation 
times were characterised by Karl Marx as ‘small thefts,” or, in the words of 
the English factory inspectors of the 1840s, ‘petty pilferings of minutes.’* 
But ‘petty pilferings of minutes’ were equally a strategy of the working 
class, a reappropriation of labour time which had been sold to the capitalist. 
During the longer, “more porous’ working day, workers took official and 
unofficial breaks, trips to the canteen or lavatory, time off for festivals, 
deaths and marriages,“ despite the fact that ‘the overseer’s book of penalties 
replace[d] the slave driver's lash,’ despite,that is, an elaborate system of 
fines and bonuses that was firmly in place.“ As the working day got 
progressively shorter,much tighter control was kept on workers’ movements 
in the factory premises. The minutes of the Binny Mills Welfare Committee 
offer an insight into the operation ‘of new strategies of time management 
and workers’ negotiations of the same. 

The onslaught on old working habits, especially during the 1930s, pro- 
duced what E.P. Thompson has termed the second stage of contestation, 
i.e., workers ‘begin[ning] to fight not against time, but about it.’ Since the 
primary concern of factory managements was to maximise production, 
grievances at the workplace were increasingly articulated in terms of aspects 
that affected production. Workers therefore argued for the provision of 
new lavatories and other .improvements in the conditions of work as 
leading to more ‘efficient’ workers.” In 1936 workers such as Rajavelu made 
ingenious suggestions to reduce ‘wastage of time,’ all of them involving the 
introduction of more facilities for work-people in the mill dispensary and 
work-people’s stores.* Similar arguments were put forth on the occasion-of 
Ayudha Puja, an annual worship of tools, instruments and weapons. The 
celebration, held on the mill premises, extended over the most part of one 
day, for which workers requested that the mills be closed early. This, 
Muniswamy Naidu claimed, was essential ‘to procure the proficiency of 
workers.’” ; , 

Since the right to regular, paid holidays had not yet been won, workers 
often articulated their demands for time out or absence from work (increas- 
ingly made difficult after the introduction of the shorter working day) by 
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: stressing their religious obligations. A denial of permission for such religious 


engagements could be a source of embarrassment to the management.” . 


Weaver Devaraj requested an increase in holidays from 10 to 11, and also 
urged that religious holidays that coincided with Sundays be compensated." 
When Ganesh Chaturthi fell on a Sunday in 1935, workers demanded a 
separate holiday, warning the authorities against offending the ‘religious 
_ feeling of Hindus in mills.’* As the strikes in the Government Press in 1931 
(over a holiday for Ramanavami) and in Mysore Mills in 1940 (over a 
holiday ‘for Sivaratri) showed, negotiations about religious holidays could 
. be turned into occasions for confronting the power of the authorities. ’ 
Apart from such sporadic instances, there were daily ‘pilferings’ of 
labour time at the mills. These differed according to the kind of wage 
payment made: daily and monthly wage earners were three times as likely 
to go late to work than piece-rated workers, and even among those late- 
comers, some departments were worse off than others.* In addition, those 
departments which employed higher skilled workers, such as engineering, 
where workers could not be replaced with ease, were more likely to have a 
large proportion of latecomers. 


i Negotiating Workplace Dangers 


! 


The transition for most first-generation factory workers from work in 
open, airy spaces to workin enclosed, dark and deafeningly noisy factories 
` could not have been an easy one. Apart from the toll that factory work 
` extracted from already impoverished employees, there were dangers posed 
by unfamiliar machinery, chemicals and the use of electrical or steam 
power. Before the passage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1929, 
there was not even the guarantee that injuries sustained at the workplace 
would be compensated. ~ 
Under the provisions of the successive versions of the factories acts, the 
factory inspector was expected to periodically visit factories and examine 
them for adherence to regulations. Not infrequently, the inspector found 
sanitary conditions unsatisfactory.” These violations were never serious 
enough to earn a permanent black mark on the record: inspectors, as we 
have seen, were often satisfied with apologies from factory owners or 
managers, and did no more than leave ‘strict instructions’ for them.” The 
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small spice-powdering factories and flour mills in the old city area (Tara- 
gupet) whose unsanitary locations were noted at the turn of the century 
continued their operations well into the 1940s.* 

Although the factory inspectors found the authorities eager to comply 
with regulations under successive acts, the safety of the operatives was 
affected in a number of ways. The managers, however, informed inspectors 
that accidents occurred ‘due to the carelessness or lack of alertness of the 
labourer’—an explanation that was readily accepted. Yet the degree of 
carelessness was greatly exaggerated: workers kept up a constant feedback 
òn conditions on the factory floor, displaying an acute awareness of potential 
dangers. By the 1930s, when the textile and other factories were no longer 
the ‘show pieces’ of modernisation and the concept of industrial work was 
no longer a novelty, workers had developed a close understanding of the 
production process. Binny Mills workers Anthony and Valliamma repeat- 
edly asked for safety devices in the reeling, winding and other departments. 
‘Machinery was run by belts from overhead shaftings, they said, and posed 
a grave threat to workers if they should snap. Women workers, Valliamma 
said, were afraid to go near the machinery and insisted that guards were 
necessary, The request was not considered with any seriousness; workers 
were merely told that ‘old machines [had run] like this for a long time.’” 
Similarly, workers complained that the temperatures in the low-roofed 
dyehouses often ran at a constant 106 or 107 degrees F. and dyehouse 
floors were slippery and, dangerous, but such complaints were usually set 
aside as exaggerations. 

Very often, workers claimed, their very zeal in working led to accidents. 
Protruding bolts or parts of looms, worn spanners or flying pieces of metal, 
were a constant menace to quick, efficient work. Bettamma of the traverse 
winding department of Binny Mills said that the steam pipe was not flush 
with the ground and caused many workers to trip and fall. Boraiah of the 
spinning department said that the steel framework of the doffing boxes 
protruded through the buffalo casing, resulting in bruised legs and hands 
for workers who handled them. In the cotton-carding department, the very 
fact that one man tended 10 to 14 machines was cause enough for accidents.“ 

These suggestions of workers to improve conditions of production hardly 
reveal a lack of familiarity with machinery that managements always 
claimed was the chief cause of accidents. Yet, when workers in Binny Mills 
drew attention to the fact that the path between two departments was 
muddy and slushy and dangerous, the management retorted sharply that it 
was much’ better than municipality roads.” The process of adapting to 
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unsatisfactory conditions at the workplace was considered no problem for 
workers already accustomed to living in squalid neighbourhoods. 

Such adaptations to the challenges of the new work environment were 
themselves inventive. For example, one of the recurring complaints of 
. workers was that they were kept behind to clean machinery.® Perumal of 

the spinning department at Binny Mills complained that though second 
shift work ended at 3.00 a.m., workers were always detained by the maistry 
for 45 minutes for cleaning. Being kept behind longer than necessary, 
especially during the 1930s and 1940s, became an important test of strength 
for workers: during the exhilarating days of 1941-42, when workers of 
several establishments in Bangalore were engaged in sustained struggles, 
‘maistreis found it impossible to retain workers during the lunch break or 
after their shifts.” When the Quit India movement finally waned in late 
1942, a dispirited and fragmented working class was unable to decline 
overtime work, refuse work during the lunch break or protest their reten- 
tion for an extra 15—30 minutes at the end of the day. In such a situation, it 
is hardly surprising that many workers tried to’prevent this ‘theft’ of time 
by cleaning machinery during ‘production time’, often sustaining injuries in 
the process. 
Cleaning machinery while it was still running was a strategy of workers 
engendered by the capitalist work process itself. Speaking of the earliest 
industrialising nation, Marx noted: 


I 


. . Although it is strictly forbidden in many, nay most, factories that 
machinery should be cleaned in motion, it is nevertheless the constant 
practice in most, if not all, that the workpeople do, unreproved, pick 
out waste, wipe rollers and wheels, etc., while their frames are in 
motion .. . Since cleaning is not paid for, the workpeople seek to get 
done with it as speedily as possible,“ (Emphasis mine.) 


Alf Leudtke similarly interprets early twentieth century German machine 
builders’ tendency to ‘clean machines when they were still running’ as a sign 
of the ‘silent reappropriation of time.’* The case of Bangalore workers seems 
to further bear out the proposition that such prattices cannot be understood 
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in isolation of the wage structures and the organisation of the capitalist 
work process. This is where Chakrabarty’s portrayal of the enduring influ- 
ence of ‘cultural traditions’ falters. It is interesting, for example, that he 
cites the Bengali jute mill workers’ ‘incomprehension ‘of the running prin- 
ciples of the machine’ as one of the reasons why they sustained fatal 
injuries while trying to clean running machinery.“ What has been interpreted 
as workers’ negotiation of the demands of the capitalist labour process in 
English and German history is elaborated as an instance of the ‘religio- 
magical’ relationship of workers to machines in the Indian context. Thus 
ironically, Chakrabarty returns to the very ‘cultural exceptionalism’ that he 
set out to contest. 

On the other hand, in many cases especially after the 1920s, pre- 
industrial traditions do not appear to have seriously impeded forms of 
technical mastery. A more revealing instance of the workers’ technical 
maturity followed the introduction of the dobby loom which severely 
affected weavers’ earnings. As Sampangy complained, weavers were 
expected to record 75,000 picks in a nine-hour day (as opposed to the 
70,000 picks of the 10-hour day), failing which they were reduced to the 
level of assistant weavers. Not surprisingly, therefore, factory authorities 
- soon began finding that ‘a large number of pick-recording instruments had 
been tampered with.’* By adjusting the clocks, weavers were able to 
record picks which had not been earned, They admitted that the practice 
‘was widespread’ and that it had gone largély unreported. This is hardly an 
indication of the awesome proportions that machines were supposed to 
have assumed in the workers’ consciousness. 


Reappropriation of the Product 


‘Petty pilferings of minutes’ went alongside ‘petty pilferings of materials’ 
and of the product itself. The reappropriation of the product was the 
complement of the reappropriation of time. The managements of different 
industrial establishments were continually faced with the problems of 
pilferage and wastage. Petty pilferage was probably not seen by workers as 
an actionable offence; indeed, it is likely that it may have been seen as a 
right. Just before the heady days of August 1942, when food prices soared 
and foodgrains were being imported in large quantities, a railway porter 
was arrested for being in ‘unlawful possession’ of grain. All 250 porters at 
the city railway station struck work in protest, and did not return until he 
was released.” Just a few months before that, in November 1941, the same 
workers had struck for increased D.A., but the strike was recognised as a 
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protest against the increased vigilance of railway authorities trying to 
prevent pilferage.* Even so, the factory regime cer“ainly construed pilfer- 
age as an act worthy of severe punishment, usually dismissal of the worker. 
What constituted a crime and how severely the crime was dealt with was 
left to the discretion of the department. Three Binny Mills workers, 
_ including a clerk, were dismissed in 1933 for stealing a bale of cloth.® 
Similarly, Puttaiah, a weaver of Mysore Mills, and Muniswamy, a weaver of 
‘Minerva Mills, were dismissed for trying to remove small pieces of cloth in 
1941.” Their dismissal served not only as a punishment for those who 
engaged in the crime, but as a warning to others. Narayanaswamy, a 
worker in the dyeing department was ‘severely reprimanded’ after being 
caught dyeing his own clothes on three separate occasions between 1934 
and 1937.” 

The sheer arbitrariness of this placed all workers under the constant 
strain of having to prove their innocence. This was construéd as an assault 
on the dignity of labour, and was fiercely contested. Thus, in August 1940 
night-shift workers in the Khoday Eswarsa Silk-Throwing Factory were 
asked by their maistries ‘to sleep on the premises lest they should stealthily 
remove factory materials.” The workers responded sharply to this form of 
surveillance by striking for two days, until they were assured by factory 
inspectors that they could go home soon after work.” Similarly, the store- 
room at Binny Mills was located outside the main gate, necessitating the 
constant passage of fitters and mechanics to and from the room. They were 
repeatedly searched at the gate and questioned about materials in their 
possession. Yet, when they requested the company to have the storeroom 
shifted to avoid this harassment, their request was ignored.” 

By far the most draconian measures to ‘criminalise’ the working class 

, were prevalent in the Kolar Gold Fields (KGF), when mine authorities 
discovered that small amounts of sponge and bar gold were being spirited 
away by workers. The Mysore Mines Regulation was passed in 1906 at the 
insistence of managing agents John Taylor and Sons, which placed the 
entire mines area, including the workers’ colonies, under constant police 
surveillance.” A further.attempt to control the incorrigible criminality of 
the working class was made through the operation of the Criminal Tribes 
Acts of 1916, when gangs of Woddars, Korachars and Koramas were 
brought under police scrutiny.” It would take me too far afield to recount 


® L/P&S/13/1300, Mysore Affairs, India Office Library, London (hereafter IOL). 
2 MBMWC, 12 July 1933. 

* File no. 27-42, SI. no. 1—4, Industries and Commerce (hereafer I&C), KSA 

n MBMWC, 10 January 1938. 

” FR relating to the Independence Satyagraha, 10 August 1940, Police, KSA. 
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* MBMWC, 13 May 1935. . i 

B ‘Report of the Chief Inspect or of Mines, 1906’, Bangalore, 1907, p. 39. 

* ‘Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1915-16’ p 24. 
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the resistance of KGF miners to such measures, but the 18-day total strike 
of 1930 was easily the most spectacular manjfestation of this resistance.” 

The association of ‘criminality’ with the labouring poor was hardly 
unique to Mysore, ™ but not always was the accusation of pilferage confined 
to the domain of ‘criminality’. Once the ‘natural’ propensity of the poor 
person to steal was established, accusations could be used for a variety of 
purposes, for example, to eliminate ‘unwanted political influences’ or 
‘disorganisers of labour’ as they were rather disingenuously called.” Through 
the operation of the Mysore Mines Regulation, even labour organisers 
were kept out of the KGF area till at least 1940. 

Yet Mysore workers were amply aware that what was at stake was not 
the actual value of the stolen goods so much as the boundaries of the 
respective powers, privileges and dignity of management and workers. 
This became most evident in the case of the press strikes of 1920. The 
strikes began after employees urged the adoption of an hourly rate system 
instead of a piece-rate system, as well as the removal of the Superintendent 
whom they found insensitive and overbearing.and who had introduced 
methods of work which unduly favoured some compositors over others.” 
In a petition to the Maharaja during the second strike, the workers claimed 
that in addition to oppressive conditions of work ‘valuable press materials 
were disappearing’, which suggested the complicity of the Superintendent 
in such disappearance." The severity of the Superintendent’s response to 
this accusation, in issuing several ‘vexatious’ orders, was read as a further 
sign of his complicity. The accusation of theft brought against a superior 
was a reversal of the relations of power which had hitherto permitted only 
employers to bring charges against workers. Ramachandra Mudaliar was 
able to convince the government officials that he was above reproach; he 
was after all retained as Superintendent both during and after the strikes. 

But there was an interesting sequel to the story. In April 1921 Narayana- 
swami Iyer, the editor of Truth who had helped in the formation of the 
Bangalore Printers’ Union, was accused in a case involving the theft of 
types from the Bangalore Press.“ In the absence of more details, this 
cryptic reference can only be.the basis for some speculation. It could be 
that Ramachandra Mudaliar (backed by the apparatuses of the-state) 
wished to leave no stone unturned in crushing the possibility of a union 
among the employees -and therefore pressed (false) charges against the 
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man identified as the instigator. Yet another possible interpretation suggests 
itself: it is likely that the charges were not trumped up, and that Iyer was 
indeed found in possession of these types. Could the employees, who had 
witnessed the failure of their own charge against the Superintendent, have 
in turn decided that they would assert their own power by pilfering with 
impunity? The whole question of petty pilferage and the severity of 
responses to it were an indication of a terrain on which the workers 
continually contested or challenged, though not always successfully, the 
disciplinary efforts of capital. 


Cultural Mediations at the Workplace 


In such contestations, it does not appear that primary reliance was placed 
on traditions that had been forged in a non-industrial environment. Yet, as 
in other parts of India, the Bangalore labour force was divided on the basis 
of caste, religion, language and region, which divisions continued to have 
positive content even in the urban setting: consider for example the persis- 
jent segregation of Adi Dravidas from other caste Hindu workers in 
working-class areas in Bangalore.” For the most part of the period under 
discussion, there were few indications that these differences actually took 
conflictual forms. How then did these structural divisions align with or 
remain disjunct from the organisation of production, and as they engendered 
specific meanings for the worker? 

The mediation of the machine certainly diluted some traditional pre- 
judices. Thus, although leather tanning and related processes were tradi- 
tionally performed only by the untouchable Madiga caste (leather workers) 
and a significant proportion of those employed in the Bangalore Tannery 
continued to be Madigas or Muslims, mechanisation of the processes made 
it possible for even Brahmins to be employed. N. S. Tiruvenkatachari, 
Superintendent of the Mysore Chrome Tanning Factory Ltd. in Bangalore 
city, testifed before the Indian Industrial Commission in 1918: 


Q: You have a low caste population in South India who readily take up 
a lot of the tanning operations? 

A: Now machinery for tanning has been provided to such a stage that 
almost every operation can be done by machinery.” 


He went on to say: 


I have no trouble about labour. I am a Brahmin myself and have plenty 


® For details, see Ch. 6 of my dissertation ‘The Emergence of Labour Politics in South 
India: Bangalore 1900-1947’, esp. p 230 ff. 

* Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. H, Calcutta, 
1918, p. 573. 
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of Brahmins under me. In my boot factory every man who was working 
a machine was a Brahmin. They will do any amount of dirty work.® 


Without exaggerating the freedoms offered by the mediation of the 
machine, it is evident that some traditional biases stood dissolved in the 
new work environment, while the reinscription of certain others continued 
simultaneously. Expectedly, many divisions between workers were exploited 
for the benefit of factory authorities. Thus Brahmins were often favoured 
over other castes for promotion in the porcelain and pottery industries™ as 
well as printing establishments. And, when working class militancy was on 
the ascendant in the 1940s, Mysorean workers such as J. Lingayya were 
promoted over the heads of more deserving (but Tamil) workers in order 
to ensure the loyalties of the former group.” 

Similarly, the communal disturbances in the city in 1928, 1929 and 1931 
did not reveal much participation by the working class. The 1928 and 1929 
disturbances remained largely the handiwork of students and youths (pri- 
marily of the upper castes), although cases were brought against workers 
following the 1929 and 1931 disturbances. Nor were there many reports of 
actual antagonism between Muslim and Hindu employees or Tamil and 
Kannada speakers in any of the establishments so far discussed. In other 
words, the mere existence of cleavages did not automatically imply, that 
they were deployed in disruptive ways. Take the example of linguistic 
divisions between Kannada and Tamil workers. Not until 1942, when large 
numbers of people from Madras Presidency were beginning to pour into 
the city, were fears expressed that ‘managements may not encourage Tamil 
workers but only Mysoreans’.” That these fears were not entirely misplaced is 
evident from the account of J. Lingayya, a labour organiser of Minerva 
Mills whose dismissal, following his role in strikes in early 1941 at Minerva 
and Mysore Mills, prompted a 72-day long strike.“ Lingayya’s promotion 
to fitter’s assistant in 1940, although he lacked seniority, was resented by 
several other qualified workers. Such arbitrariness on the part of the 
management was not accidental. When his role as Congress labour organ- 
iser became evident, the manager summoned Lingayya to complain, ‘though 
I promoted you as a Kannada boy, you joined the [labour] movement and 
played a double game.’" His promotion was therefore a deliberate ploy to 
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play off one linguistic community against another and thereby reduce the 
possibility of combined action. 

I cite this example not in order to advance the facile argument that the 
‘needs of capital’ led to the manipulation of non-class identities. Indeed, 
state and factory authorities themselves frequently expressed the desire for 
a more homogenous working population.” But the mere existence of 
difference need not imply the inevitability of resurgent identities, any more 
than the structural location of workers in the capitalist production process 
inevitably led to rebellion. Language did become a divisive issue in Banga- 
lore many years after independence, when the anti-Hindi and pro-Tamil 
politics of Tamil Nadu’s Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam in 1965 led to a 
backlash in Mysore. This resurgence had an interesting effect on historical 
memory. Thus Rachaiah, a Kannada textile worker who began work in the 
1940s in Binny Mills, said in an interview in 1990, ‘The majority of workers 
were from Mysore . . . there were no people from other states. After that, 
after K.T. Bhashyam [died], D. Venkatesh came. Then the people [from 
other states] increased. That [Tamils were a majority] is a lie.’ There are 
several implications here that must be unravelled. Rachaiah’s memory 
(that the majority of workers were from Mysore) was based not so much on 
empirical reality as on the emergence in post-independence Mysore of 
language ‘problems’. The reality of contemporary conflicts between Kannada 
and non-Kannada speakers for jobs and education had to be historicised. 
There is an unwitting irony in the way in which Rachaiah does this, for he 
has to explain the undeniable presence of large numbers of non-Kannada 
people in the Bangalore workforce. He does this by suggesting that Tamilian 
immigrants are of recent origin, that their influx was inaugurated when 
D. Venkatesh assumed leadership of the union. Venkatesh, rather than 
historical processes within Mysore, was therefore responsible for the influx 
of Tamil labour. This memory conveniently overlooks the fact that Bhashyam 
too was of Tamilian origins (although the fact that he belonged to the 
professional elite and emerging political elite of south India probably 
overshadowed this consideration). 

The memories of the Tamil immigrants are similarly coloured by recent 
political events. ‘At that time, there were mostly Tamilians, at that time, 
local people were afraid to come,’ said K. Vajravelu.™ Or as A.M. Venu- 
gopal said, ‘When the cement factory was started at Bhadravathi by Vis- 
vesvaraya, there were no Kannadigas to work there, only Tamilians, why? 
[Because] they were very hard workers.”* Here again, the construction of 


® See for example, the recommendations of M. Visveswaraya, Chairman, Report of the 
Commutee of Enquiry into the Disturbances in Bangalore City, July 1928, Bangalore, 1929, 
Vols. I and I. 
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Tamil workers as better suited to industrial work than Kannadigas, which 
is most pervasive even today,® obscures the historical processes by which 
the workforce was structured. The strategy of inducing loyalty through 
favouritism in the period before 1947 therefore did not pay off, largely 
since the political ground for such antagonisms had not yet been established 
even though the cultural ground existed.” 

To insist that those divisions which existed at the workplace were solely 
the result of the factory authorities’ need to divide and rule is to deny 
cultural affiliations any validity or meaning in workers’ lives, which was 
certainly not the case. Yet, the new work environment sculpted new subjec- 
tivities, themselves replete with ambiguities. Broad caste distinctions 
(between untouchable/Adi Dravida castes and clean/‘Hindu’ castes), which 
were scrupulously observed in the neighbourhoods, were not dissolved at 
the workplace. As developments in KGF increasingly revealed in the 
1940s, these broad caste divisions could become the basis for enduring 
political cleavages, as emerged between the Congress and the Scheduled 
Caste Federation there. The actual conjunctures at which these divisions 
could threaten or disrupt production processes deserve detailed analyses. 
The official record does not suggest that this was frequent. 

On the other hand, there were at least some occasions when a section of 
the working class tried to disrupt the easy reproduction of traditional 
hierarchies in the new urban environment and was prevented by the 
intervention of the city elite. In 1925 a ‘Tamilian’ (caste Hindu) mill-hand 
accepted water from a fellow mill worker, a ‘Kaneer’ (Kanniyar, a caste of 
astrologers”) named Kasthoori. The “Tamilian’ was immediately rebuked 
by another caste Hindu named Channa for accepting water from ‘a Holeya’ 
(an untouchable caste). The issue spilled beyond the factory into the 
working-class neighbourhood of Arlepet, and escalated into a conflict 
between caste Hindus and Kanniyars in which a number of Kanniyars were 
injured. The Kanniyars tried to recoup their honor in legal-juridicial terms, 
by filing an assault case against the caste Hindus led by Huchappa in the 
local Magistrate’s court. They also sought the intervention of Tagadur 


% Thus R. Mohan said, ‘Tamilians are hard workers; their grasping power was more’: 
Interview by author, 10 March 1990. Or as Sampangy said, ‘Kannada people were very 
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Ramachandra Rao, a Congressman who had shown an interest in the caste 
status of the Kanniyars, threatening that ‘otherwise they would all become 
Christians.’ 

The Kanniyars, in other words, opened up the option of leaving the 
Hindu fold altogether. They were, at this time, politically active in other 
parts of Mysore state, setting up sanghas of their own and planning satya- 
grahas for increased admission to all village schools and to draw water from 
wells from which they were expressly forbidden.” Their position in the 
Hindu hierarchy was indeterminate: for certain purposes they were ranked 
as Panchamas, which status they protested, so it was later proposed to 
consider them Sudras.™ 

Two aspects of the response of the Kanniyars were threatening to the 
existing social order. For one, they threatened to leave the Hindu order 
altogether; for another, they sought recourse to the secular world of the 
courts. Tagadur Ramachandra Rao, who made his own enquiries, concluded 
that ‘there was not much of any racial or religious disagreement among 
communities in the mill.’ He therefore convened a large meeting (along the 
lines of a caste Panchayat). This meeting was addressed by a number of 
prominent city elders, including Murugesham Pillay, the Weaving Master 
of Binny Mills, S.N.M. Rizvi and J. Bheemarao, Municipal Councillors, 
Gopalaswami Iyengar, V.R. Ramaiah and K. Ramaswami Iyengar, who 
attempted to smooth ruffled feathers.” Tagadur advised the Kanniyars to 
withdraw the case against the caste Hindus in the Magistrate’s Court, and 
urged the passage of the following resolution: ‘that Kaneers, being under- 
stood to belong to some sect of the Holeya community, . . . should not mix 
up with the high caste people until their question was finally settled.’ The 
resolution of the dispute in these terms, Ramachandra recalled later in life, 
was a ‘significant moment’ in Kanniyar history.’ 

The ironies of the incident are inescapable. The juridical terms within 
which the Kanniyars sought to settle the grievance—i.e., by filing assault 
charges—were rearticulated by Congress leaders in terms of a ‘caste dispute’, 
and peace was restored by ensuring that no overt transgression of the 
purity/pollution paradigm took place in the factory environment. At the 
meeting, Rmachandra Rao cautioned that ‘unless we go back to old ways 
of living (varnashramadharma) and observe the principles of swadharma 
and uplift the “Panchamas”, there was no salvation for India.’ Thus, if the 
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lower castes attempted to realise the promise of bourgeois equality held 
out by the urban/industrial environment , order had to be reasserted 
through the upliftment of the Panchamas, but from the top, i.e., by the 
Congress or upper-caste Hindus. 

This instance acts as testimony against the notion of ideological autonomy 
of the working class despite its material integration in the processes of 
capitalist production. Clearly, some aspects of Hindu interdictions against 
intercaste commensality appeared in the ‘secular’ space of the factory. But 
they could never carry the same connotations that they had in the past. The 
Kanniyar episode indicated that there were some sections of the caste 
hierarchy which were willing to seek alternative bases for social organisation 
in the city, legitimised by legal, rather than cultural, notions of equality. 

Let us briefly return to the question of the celebration of Ayudha Puja in 
the mill premises. It was an occasion, weaver Muniswamy said, when ‘all 
industrial workers worshipped machinery on which they worked’ in order 
‘to invoke the blessings to the deities and to ensure proficiency in their 
work,’ an invention of ‘tradition’ in an organically different environment.™ 
Most managements permitted the celebration of Ayudha Puja by stopping 
work early and making a small contribution to the festivities. In other 
words, there were moments when such ‘traditions’ coincided with the 
needs of capital, ensuring, for example, ‘proficiency in their work.’ There- 
fore, no attempts were made to interrupt their activation in an industrial 
setting. When, however, the caste identity became a moment of disruption, as 
. in the Kanniyar/caste Hindu dispute, intervention was called for, but again 
in order to ‘preserve’ the peace through accommodation rather than through 
the forging of any new identity. In some cases, then, the retention of 
hierarchy and difference could perform certain disciplinary functions. 

The workers’ conception of the world evolved over a period of time to 
reveal a closer and less mystified understanding of the work process. 
Fundamental transformations of the social space in the urban/industrial 
setting rarely permitted stable and persistent cultural identities to be re- 
produced. Rather, what emerged were new traditions forged as much out 
of the knowledge of the work process as of remembered ties of caste and 
community. These emerging cultural practices were given new meanings as 
new political spaces were engendered by colonial rule and nationalist 
opposition to it, producing a fresh political meaning for social categories. 
Many ‘cultural traditions’ bore the marks of this transformation: thus the 
success of the Scheduled Caste Federation of KGF, which wielded as much 
influence as the Congress or Communist parties there, drew sustenance 
and support from the Dravidian movement of Madras and also from the 
growing popularity of the South Indian Buddhist Association there, rather 
than through negotiating spaces within the caste system (temple entry, 
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rights to wells, etc.), which however was a persistent feature of Kanniyar 
efforts in other parts of the Mysore region. In other words, inasmuch as 
questions relating to caste, language or ethnicity became contentious issues, 
they were far from being mere rehearsals of traditional conflicts or solidar- 
ities, but were symptomatic of the continuous transformation of historically 
heterogenous masses in the social spaces constituted by capitalism. 
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Recent research into the political, social and economic dynamism of eight- 
eenth century India’ has shown that merchants and bankers were one of 
the foremost groups whose professional importance, social cohesiveness 
and political clout increased during these years.’ Their strength there- 
after was displayed in their political influence in Mughal successor states 
like Bengal and Awadh and in the economic grip established by premier 
bankers over these kingdoms. Underlying the great economic and political 
power wielded by the largest bankers of the time was a core of essential 
functions performed by them. These functions were indispensable for the 
smooth functioning of the economy, and by dint of providing these vitally 
important services bankers emerged as repositories of tremendous economic 
power. 

This paper attempts to analyse and explore the sources of economic 
power of bankers in late eighteenth century India and to provide a perspec- 
tive of the factors that made possible their rejuvenation in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. This paper deals specifically with Indian bankers 
in relation to the city of Patna in eastern India and with the districts of 
Gangetic Bihar that surrounded it. For this region, the late eighteenth 
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century was also a period which experienced the establishment and con- 
solidation of British political power. Therefore, any discussion of the 
activities of bankers in eastern India in this period must also take into 
account the unfolding hegemony of the English East India Company in this 
area. 

The inclusion of British colonial rule as a factor in the reconstruction of 
the functions of bankers also leads us to the discussion of the important 
issue of the relationship between indigenous capital and British political 
power in India. The work of scholars like Bayly and Subramanian’ has 
established that the importance of big, indigenous bankers continued into 
the early years of the English East India Company’s government of India 
and beyond it as well and that the relationship between Indian bankers and 
the colonial government was one of cooperation and collaboration. Subra- 
manian refers to the ‘symbiosis’ that emerged between the banias and the 
British in western India in the second half of the eighteenth century, and 
describes it as an ‘alliance based on reciprocity and mutual advantage.” 
Bayly’s study of north India talks about the mutual dependence of the 
Company Raj and Indian capital, and states that this ‘was more than a 
necessity—it was a philosophy.” These authors see the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries as a period which did not witness shrinking 
professional opportunities for Indian bankers but, on the contrary, may 
have been one of broadening opportunities for them. This picture may thus 
serve as a modification of the view that British rule was an unmitigated 
disaster for all categories of Indian businessmen—both merchants and 
bankers.‘ 

This paper contends that the relationship between Indian banking firms 
and the early colonial regime in eastern India cannot be characterised 
simply as one of collaboration. The nuances of this relationship seem to 
have been determined, at least during the period under survey, by the type 
of service offered by indigenous houses and the nature and logic behind the 
English East India Company’s need to avail of such services. This, coupled 
with the issue of widening or shrinking entrepreneurial opportunities of 
Indian bankers, points to the necessity of analysing the full range of 
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services performed by kothiwals and shroffs’ much more comprehensively 
than has been done so far.* Moreover, as this paper will show, entrepre- 
neurial opportunities for big Indian banking firms were not always inherent 
in the economic environment created by the English East India Company’s 
takeover of political power in certain parts of India during the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries. Neither was it always a conscious 
philosophy of the Raj in its formative years to foster and preserve the 
power of the greatest banking firms. In eastern India at least, the Company’s 
government was anxious to curb the power of over-mighty banking firms 
whenever it could, and had never felt very comfortable about the great 
power wielded by these banking houses over the economy. Indian banking 
firms in eastern India could survive through the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century (and actually beyond it), despite mounting pressure from 
the Company’s government and competition from Western-style financial 
institutions, because they had entrenched themselves so deeply into the 
Indian financial and economic system that it was a formidable task to 
dislodge them. 

The discussion that follows will first reconstruct the developments that 
paved the way for the emergence of large banking firms during the period 
under survey; then, the issues of (a) the professional functions performed 
by bankers and (b) the entrepreneurial opportunities available to bankers 
in eastern India under early British rule will be analysed in three separate 
sections. 

Just as different levels of trading activity contained merchants whose 
financial assets and scope of operations were different, similarly there were 
bankers to fit the needs of each and every level of commercial and economic 
activity. The village or small town banker played a crucial role in servicing 
the trade centred around periodic rural markets (haats) and market 
towns. But the bigger banking firms usually situated in large cities like 
Patna were quite different, as we shall see, not only in the scale and scope 
of their operations but also in the nature of their clientele. These especially 
big bankers who constituted the world of high finance during the late 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries are the subjects of this paper. 


7? Three terms: shroff, kothiwal and mahajan have been used synonymously ın this paper to 
refer to the big bankers who are the subjects of this article. The term shroff specifically meant 
those bankers who exchanged one kind of money for another; kothiwal specifically referred to 
bankers who owned (frequently a network of) offices/establishments; mahajan, referred 
generally to bankers, but was also used to refer to guilds/organisations of bankers But, apart 
from these specific meanings, all three terms were also used broadly to mean bankers in a 
general sense. Such usage is also noticeable in late eighteenth century source material. 

* The money-changing functions of the biggest banking firms, for e.g., have hardly been 
studied since N.K. Sinha’s discussions on the subject. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, 
Vol. I. 
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Background 


Patna was endowed with all the advantages essential for an entrepot city. It 
was located on the Ganges which served as a great artery connecting 
northern India to Bengal. It was also surrounded by tracts of rich hinter- 
land that manufactured commercially valuable commodities like sugar, 
opium, saltpetre and cotton textiles to name only a few. Patna’s emergence 
as a preat commercial city was facilitated by the consolidation of Mughal 
control over Bengal. This made possible the exploitation of Patna’s com- 
mercial potential as an entrepot for goods moving up to it from Bengal on 
the one hand and the flow of commodities bearing down upon it from 
northern India on the other. The goods produced in Patna’s hinterland also 
joined the commercial traffic moving up and down the river. The easing of 
Patna’s communication with the east encouraged the Europeans—first the 
Portugese and the Dutch and then the English—to establish themselves at 
Patna.’ 

Banking, an indispensable complement for expanding commerce, kept 
pace with the boom in Patna’s trade. By the seventeenth century, Patna had 
also emerged as an important centre of finance and banking comparable to 
Agra, Tatta, Ahmedabad and Burhanpur. As the capital of the Mughal 
subah of Bihar it housed an imperial mint, while the prospects of brisk 
business attracted banking entrepreneurs like Hiranand Shahu, the founder 
of the Jagat Seth house. Indeed, the flourishing trade that had come to be 
centred on Patna made extensive use of the services offered by the city’s 
big bankers. The European companies in particular constituted a set of 
valuable clients for the city’s bankers. Bankers like Man Makhan and 
Champa Shah in the seventeenth century handled large financial transactions 
on behalf of the English Company.” But the stimulus of European trade 
was not the only factor that made banking such a profitable line of business 
for Patna’s bankers. Certain other objective long-term developments also 
served to enhance the profitability of the banking business and to stimulate 
the enterprise in general. 

In the period 1757—1813 the currency system in eastern India exhibited 
some features of the classic Mughal currency system” interspersed with a 
number of significant new features that seem to have developed during the 


° Sir W. Foster ed., The English Factories in India, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1906, pp. 198, 236; 
H.K. Naqvi, Urban Centres and Industries in Upper India 1556-1803, Bombay, 1968, p. 100. 

0 Foster, English Factories in India, Vol. 1, pp. 198, 236; J.H. Little, The House of Jagat 
Seth, Calcutta, 1967, p. 6. 

" For descriptions of the Mughal currency system, see Irfan Habib, ‘The Currency Sytem 
of the Mughal Empire 1556-1707, Medieval India Quarterly, 4, 1961, pp. 1-21; and ‘Monetary 
System and Prices’ in T. Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib eds., The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 1982; John F. Richards ed., The Imperial Monetary 
System in Mughal India, New Delhi, 1987; and Om Prakash, ‘Gn Coinage in Mughal India’, 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 25,4, 1988, pp. 475-91. 
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earlier part of the eighteenth century. By the mid-eighteenth century, the 
Mughal feature of state supervision over mints had given way to a situation 
where mints were leased out or farmed out to lessees who were frequently 
bankers.” Again, the practice of distinguishing between current coins 
called siccas and older coins called sanwats or commonly sanouts, which 
circulated at a discount, continued to exist in this period as a residue of the 
Mughal system but with significant differences. Whereas previously siccas 
sank to the denomination of sanouts only on the death of the ruler, under 
the bankers who acquired control over the running of mints from the early 
eighteenth century the value of coins depreciated at shorter intervals.” 
This practice, coupled with the fact that devalued coins were not usually 
accepted in official payments any more, produced a situation whereby 
bankers stood to gain enormously. The need to make official payments 
(e.g., land revenue payments) and other requirements compelled people to 
resort to bankers for exchanging the devalued currency for current coins 
which circulated at a premium. The bankers profited from exchanging one 
kind of currency for another, because each time they carried through this 
transaction they imposed a discount (batta) on the coins they accepted. 
This discount was a fluctuating rate which was determined by bankers, based 
on their perception of the prevailing demand in the money market for one 
kind of coin against another. The devaluation of certain batches of coins at 
shorter intervals meant that there was a larger volume of sanouts circulat- 
ing in the economy and, therefore, for bankers, enhanced opportunities for 
profit in the money-changing business. In Bengal there developed the 
practice of reducing siccas to the state of sanouts after every three years." 
Thus, the passage of mint contro] into the hands of bankers left them with 
greater power and manipulative ability over the monetary system. 
Growing regionalism in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
manifested through the emergence of new kingdoms like Bengal, as well as 
crumbling government control over mints combined to encourage diversity 
in the actual weight, shape, appearance, etc., of the coins produced. As a 
result, in the eighteenth century coins were identifiable as having been 
manufactured in different mints, and the growing tendency to discriminate 
against coins produced by certain mints in certain areas“ once again meant 
that bankers stood to gain by exchanging the ‘discriminated’ coins for the 


2 Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. 1, pp. 129-30; Om Prakash points out in ‘On 
Coinage ın Mughal India’ p. 480, that Mughal mints were either directly organized and 
operated by imperial officials themselves, or by bankers who were subject to the strict control 
exercised by the government, especially with regard to the quality of coins manufactured. 

3 Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. 1, pp 129-30. 

“ Ibid. 

1 Proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at Patna, 1770-73 (hereafter P.C.R.), 
West Bengal State Archives, Calcutta (hereafter W.B.S.A.), letter to Governor-General and 
Council of Revenue, same date. 
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specie that commanded the highest preference in a particular area at rates 
of exchange determined by them. 

To these factors, which acted as stimulants to the banking business, were 
added the results of another process—the accession of Benaras to the 
acknowledged position of the centre of indigenous banking in northern 
India in the late eighteenth century. The world of Patna’s high finance in 
particular was closely connected to the emergence of Benaras’s primacy as 
a banking hub. Benaras’s position as a centre of pilgrimage and other 
factors had always made the city an important focus of banking operations. 
The vitality of the city’s banking enterprise was further stimulated by 
developments in the mid-eighteenth century. The disturbances around 
Delhi in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, for instance, led some 
bania capital to move from those parts towards Benaras. The emergence of 
Benaras as a powerful zamindari under Balwant Singh and that of the 
kingdom of Awadh also made the Benaras area more attractive to bankers, 
because the task of handling the revenues, tributes and other finances on 
behalf of the Benaras and Awadh governments meant that new opportunities 
opened up for them. The establishment of the English East India Com- 
pany’s hegemony at Benaras is said to have further improved the city’s 
economic stability and heightened its business prospects. 

Many of the Benaras houses spawned branches in Patna and in small 
towns of Bihar. The Patna firms constituted the crucial link in the business 
because of their position of intermediacy between Benaras and northern 
India on the one hand and Bengal on the other. Patna’s proximity to, and 
connections with, Benaras assumed further significance because it was able 
to link Bengal and Bihar to Benaras’s financial contacts in southern and 
western India. The rise of Benaras thus to the position of a premier 
banking hub within the Indian subcontinent had strong repercussions on 
the banking profession in Patna. But Patna’s shroffs and kothiwals were 
equally affected by developments in Bengal. Once again, Patna’s unique 
position of intermediacy between northern India and Bengal made it 
vulnerable to developments at both ends. 

The eighteenth century, especially the period from 1757 to 1765, had 
been particularly eventful for the Bengal subah. Three political ‘revolu- 
tions’ in quick succession had left the nawabi at Murshidabad denuded of 
effective power and authority, while the English company had been cata- 
pulted into the position of the most important power group in Bengal and 
Bihar. The banking profession in Bengal and Bihar was overwhelmingly 
dominated through much of the earlier eighteenth century by the giant firm 
of Jagat Seth with its extensive operations in every branch of the business. 
The political connections and power of this house are too well known to 
merit repetition here. Complementing this informal but formidable political 
power wielded by the house of Jagat Seth was the very real economic power 


6 Motchandra, Kast Ka Itihasa, Bombay, 1962, pp. 336-51. 
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of the house. The firm had sole monopoly of handling the government’s 
finances, remitted the Bengal tribute to Delhi and practically controlled 
the money supply of the region.” 

The Jagat Seths, however, constitute a notable exception. Generally, 
bankers in Bengal and Bihar did not cultivate the kind of close political 
relations that the biggest merchants of the region did. As a result, the 
banking community by and large was not directly involved in the tangled 
darbar politics of mid-eighteenth century Bengal and Bihar." This also 
preserved them from being mowed down by the innumerable turns and 
counter turns of Bengal’s politics in the 1750s and 1760s. The Jagat Seths, 
of course, were one of the most famous casualties of the phase of political 
crises that rocked Bengal from 1757 to 1763.” Other bankers suffered as 
much as the general population because of the prevailing atmosphere of 
uncertainty and disruptions to their business. But substantial banking firms 
of Patna or of other cities in Bengal and Bihar were not as directly affected 
as the merchant princes of the kingdom or even some wealthy provincial 
merchants of Bihar.” 

The firms that were most active in Patna during the late eighteenth 
century were the houses of Gopaldas-Manohardas, Ramchand-Gopalchand 
Shahu, Kishen Deo Tewari, Premraj-Manikchand and others (see table 1). 
Most of these firms were based in either Benaras or Patna, and had a 
network of branch establishments (kothis) in other cities and towns. Most 
of them were also family based. These enterprises had been founded by 
one individual or by a few individuals who were closely related to each 
other. As the business grew, brothers, nephews, sons and other male 
members of the family became responsible for handling transactions at the 
different branch establishments, with core control over the business being 
retained by the head of the family, i.e., usually the eldest male member 
through each generation.” l 

These firms with their far-flung network of branch establishments (kothis) 
also found themselves compelled to rely to a considerable extent on paid 
employees or agents called gomastahs.” These agents or gomastahs in fact 


" Little, The House of Jagat Seth. 

* For an analysis of the involvement of Bengal’s merchants with politics in this period, see 
Kumkum Chatterjee, ‘Trade and Darbar Politics in the Bengal Subah 1733-57’, MAS, 26, 2, 
1992. 

3 For an analysis of the involvement of Bengal’s merchants and the Jagat Seths in the pre- 
Plassey conspiracy, see Kumkum Banerjee, ‘Indigenous Trade, Finance and Politics: A Study 
of Patna and Its Hinterland 1757 to 1813’, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation submitted to the 
University of Calcutta, 1987. 

» Ibid. 

4 P.C.R., 2 December 1779, Mr. Croftes to W Maxwell, 9 November 1779; Motichandra, 
Kasi Ka Itihas, pp 339, 348, 349 

2 Proceedings of the Committee of Revenue (hereafter C.R ), W.B.S.A , enclosure to 
letter from Mr Charters to the C.R , 15 April 1782 
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played fairly important roles in the functioning of these firms. Neverthe- 
less, controlling power was closely vested in the hands of the proprietor 
family’s inner circle. It is doubtful if the agents ever acquired a decisive 
voice in important decisions regarding the working of the firm. 


Credit Operations 


In their loan operations the biggest bankers included among their clientele 
the political and social elite, big landowners, European companies and the 
government itself. But bankers, apart from coming to the aid of individuals 
and governments in need of money, played a decisive role in the working 
ef the agrarian economy through advances to zamindars and ijaradars 
against their land revenue collections. This was a sphere that lay out of the 
range of operations of the small village moneylender (bania) or of the rich 
peasant who put his affluence to good use by lending both money and grain 
to his poorer neighbours. 

The involvement of banking firms in the transmission of land revenue to 
the government derived from the fact that the revenue calendar did not 
coincide with the agricultural one, and frequently, collections had to be 
handed in at a time when the harvest was not yet in or the crops standing in 
the field were not yet ripe. In such situations revenue collectors were 
compelled to resort to bankers who undertook to pay into the government 
treasury the assessed amount, while the former made good their debts to 
shroffs and mahajans later, when the revenue collections had been com- 
pleted. Similar assistance was required from bankers to meet the govern- 
ment demand during seasons when natural calamities laid to waste the 
fields and no revenue remission was forthcoming from the government; 
sometimes the recalcitrance of peasants made revenue collection impossible. 
This was a function that big bankers had performed traditionally for the 
indigenous government in Bengal. The house of Jagat Seth was itself 
deeply involved in what in bankers’ parlance was described as the revenue 
business, and handed in revenue bonds (paats) on behalf of the landed 
aristocracy at the Murshidabad treasury.” 

The English Company accepted this form of land revenue payment on its 
assumption of the diwani of Bengal in 1765, simply because the entire 
system of tribute collection would grind to a halt without it. The govern- 
ment was aware that if it were to insist that the agrarian surplus should be 
transmitted in ready money, then most landed magnates and revenue 
farmers would end up in prison as defaulters and revenue collection would 
come to a complete stop.” In this period the security of the Bengal revenue 
became a matter of utmost concern for the Company’s government, since 


3 Little, The House of Jagat Seth, p. 29. 
“ C.R , 1 March 1784, W. Brooke to the C.R., 1 March 1784. 
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this revenue was used not only to finance investments in Bengal but also to 
support wars with Indian powers in western and southern India. In such a 
situation, the priorities of the new rulers demanded that the involvement of 
the biggest banking firms with the payment of land revenue should be 
continued. 

While public requirements created conditions for the unbroken associ- 
ation of shroffs with the revenue business, other factors generated among 
zamindars and revenue-farmers an increasing demand for these services. 
The late eighteenth century witnessed a tremendous inflation in the govern- 
ment’s revenue demand—again, because the Bengal surplus was used to 
sustain the most important priorities of the Company’s administration in 
India. Mounting rates of revenue assessment were accompanied by rigorous 
methods of revenue collection and an openly unsympathetic attitude towards 
defaulters—even if the default had been occasioned by factors like natural 
calamities, over which the latter had no control. 

Thus, for landed magnates and renters, the assistance rendered by maha- 
jans was indispensable for meeting the government’s revenue demands. 
For bankers the ‘revenue business’ was a field of enterprise with chances of 
big profits. Shroffs normally issued bonds (paats) against the revenue to be 
paid to the government at from five to 10 days’ sight.” Such bonds against 
land revenue were given only when banking firms were satisfied that these 
loans were being made to credit-worthy persons. Agrarian loans were 
made only after weighing agrarian prospects. A bad harvest, natural calam- 
ities or unsettled conditions among the peasantry could well mean that the 
mahajan courted the risk of being unable to recover the loan either com- 
pletely or partially.” 

The close involvement of the biggest banking houses with land controllers 
and tribute collectors as their clients, together with the role of the former 
in the transmission of land revenue, frequently brought shroffs and maha- 
jans into direct possession of land. In cases where debtors failed to repay 
these loans, the only option open to bankers was to seize the landed 
property of the debtors. But in the pre-Permanent Settlement years, bankers 
seem to have preferred their relationship with landed magnates and renters 
to be limited to the giving and taking of loans only. They can be absolved 
of any general tendency towards using the debt mechanism as a means of 
securing proprietary rights over landed assets.” 

Even after 1793 bankers did not figure in any big way as purchasers of 
lands that were auctioned off by the government for revenue arrears. 
There are references to the purchase of lands by mahajans and shroffs, but 


B PC.R., 26 December 1774, letter to Governor-General and Council of Revenue at Fort 
William, 26 December 1774. 

% Ibid., 26 January 1775, arzee from Reza Quli Khan, undated. 

7 Proceedings of the Board of Trade Commercial (hereafter B.T.C.), W.B.S.A., 19 
August 1776; and P.C.R., 19 August 1776, arzee of Ramchand Shahy, undated. 
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this was marginal in comparison to other groups—mainly landed magnates 
and sometimes their employees who constituted the principal buyers in the 
land market. Bankers preferred to sell off the landed property of defaulters 
rather than retaining it, because liquid assets were much more important to 
banking firms than having capital blocked up in land. For the same reason 
mahajans did not encourage the accumulation of debts with revenue collec- 
tors. If they found debts piling up, they stopped their advances until the 
account was cleared off.” 

The nawabi regime in Bengal as well as the Patna darbar—the head- 
quarters of Bihar’s provincial administration—had exerted itself to help 
merchants and bankers to recover their dues.” Now the Company's govern- 
ment found itself called upon to perform this task. The means commonly 
employed by shroffs to recover loans were either litigation or appeals to 
the government. The larger banking houses, by virtue of their close con- 
nections with the government and the greater clout that they wielded in the 
economy, were logically better positioned to utilise the mechanism of the 
law courts or to petition the government for the recovery of loans.“ 

The govetnment for its part usually exerted itself to help bankers in such 
matters. This was undoubtedly because of the invaluable service performed 
by the latter in the agrarian sector. The authorities were aware that a great 
deal of power accrued to bankers by virtue of their control over the 
transmission of revenue. But they were powerless to curb it. It amounted 
in effect to a dangerously high degree of control over landed magnates and 
tribute collectors, two important power groups in the countryside, based 
on the dependence of the latter on the services provided by shroffs. This 
combination, as the government was to discover, was impossible to break. 
The power wielded by bankers over these groups also provided bankers 
with an important channel, though by no means the only one, to spread 
their influence over currency circulation in the countryside—yet another 
element of power in the hands of bankers. As we shall see subsequently, 
the discount (batta) and interest charged by bankers on loans against land 
revenue ultimately impinged on the peasantry and artisans because the 
revenue collectors exacted a cut from the revenue payers to compensate 
for what they lost by these payments. Thus, in eastern India, during early 
British rule, the association of the biggest banking firms with the payment 
of revenue continued as before. 


The Remittance Business 


This function required a strong organisational base with a chain of branch 
establishments in other cities and towns, a competent staff to handle affairs 


= P.C.R., 26 December 1774, letter to Governor-General and Council of Revenue at Fort 
William, 26 December 1774. 

» B.P.C., Vol. 16, consultation of 20 January 1774 

© C.P C., Vol. 4, p. 55, no. 284; P C.R., 12 August 1776 and 28 September 1780 
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at these outposts and, above all, great financial strength. Since the Mughal 
period there had existed a fair degree of participation in this business by 
middle-level banking firms. But, of course, the biggest kothis dominated 
this branch of the enterprise on account of their infrastructural power. 

A hundi was a written order—usually unconditionalH—made by one 
person on another, for the payment on demand or after a specified time of 
a certain sum of money to a person named in it. The hundi, which had been 
used extensively in India since Mughal times,” was thus almost indispens- 
able for transmitting money from one place to another. Cheaper, more 
secure and much less cumbersome than the physical transfer of specie from 
place to place, the hundi was used by traders, rulers and by others groups 
who needed to remit money elsewhere. Bankers were traditionally the 
drawers of such bills of exchange. Big bankers in Bengal and Bihar had 
serviced the remittance needs of a variety of clients by issuing hundis ever 
since the earlier part of the eighteenth century. In the 1770s and 1780s the 
great banking houses that had established themselves so solidly in the 
Benaras—Patna region found that their connection with the remittance 
business not only continued as before, but there was even probably an 
expansion in certain branches of the business. The decline of indigenous 
merchant princes like Khwaja Wajeed and Amirchand, with extensive, 
long-distance business dealings, may have deprived banking firms of a set 
of clients who made heavy use of their hundis. But European private 
traders and other individuals continued to use bankers’ hundis whenever 
they needed to remit funds from one place to another. The sources used do 
not unfortunately provide much information on the private clients who 
used hundis. But there are strong indications to prove that there was a 
constant volume of demand for bankers’ hundis by people involved in 
trade or for other reasons. 

Not only did shroffs make possible the timely payment of land revenue 
by countless revenue farmers and landed magnates through their bonds 
(paats), their hundis very often actually remitted the revenue from outlying 
regions to Patna, the centre of the provincial administration. 

But the most spectacular field of the kundi business opened up in the 
context of servicing the government’s remittance requirements. The con- 
nection between banking—particularly its remittance services—and public 
needs was not new. But in Bengal in particular, the house of Jagat Seth had 
a near monopoly in the handling of government business in the years 
before 1757. In the later decades of the eighteenth century, the dramatic 
decline in the fortunes of the Jagat Seths brought the whole business of 
remitting government finances into the hands of the newer and younger 
firms whose emergence has been discussed above. 

The task of handling the Bengal revenue had devolved on the East India 


3 Irfan Habib, ‘Banking in Mughal India’ in T. Raychaudhuri ed , Contributions to Indian 
Economic History, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1960. 
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Company since its accession to the diwani in 1765.; This responsibility 
continued, and became one of its chief functions when it openly assumed 
the government of that region. As has been seen before, the importance of 
the Bengal revenue was unparalleled not only for ruling Bengal and for 
financing English investments here, but also for supporting crucial British 
interests in other parts of India. But administering and defending the realm 
as well as providing finances for investment at the right places and during 
the right seasons involved a constant movement of the agrarian surplus 
from place to place in a complex maze of credit flows. Since the physical 
movement of specie was risky and cumbersome, the transfer of the agrarian 
surplus from place to place was effected through bankers’ hundis. Indigenous 
firms thus found a vast area of enterprise opening out to them in the form 
of handling remittances of the government from one place to another. One 
can in fact detect such movements of funds in every imaginable direction 
for administrative needs—between Patna and Calcutta,” Patna and Saran,” 
Purnea and Calcutta,” Saran and Benaras,* etc. The big kothiwals of Patna 
stepped in to take care of the government’s remittance needs by drawing 
hundis. The house of Premraj and Manikchand, for instance, held a large 
share of the business of remitting public funds from Saran to Patna in 
particular.* The Aundis of the firm of Ramchand-Gopalchand Shahu carried 
revenue remittances from outlying districts into the government’s treasury 
at patna, and also remitted government funds from Bihar to Calcutta and 
Murshidabad.” 

The early English administration was largely dependent on its military 
force. The army was needed, first of all, to subjugate any disruptive forces 
that might weaken the Company’s rule within its dominions. Secondly, the 
army was needed to counter those indigenous powers that were hostile to 
the Company in areas that were yet to become part of the British empire in 
India. Here too, the government looked to the indigenous bankers to make 
possible the remittance of funds to the army in garrison towns, barracks 
and war fronts. 

Within Bengal, the task of remitting funds to army units stationed in and 
around the Benaras—Patna region was entrusted only to the biggest firms of 
the period. Thus the houses of Lala Kashmiri Mal, Ramchand-Gopalchand 
Shahu, Gopaldas-Manchardas and others handled substantial military 


2 B T.C., 13 Apni 1779, C. Bentley to B T.C., 9 April 1779; C.R., 2 April 1781, W Hosea 
to C.R., 28 March 1781. 

3 P.C.R., 4 November 1779, letter to T Graham, 4 November 1779. 

* B T.C., 13 April 1779, C. Bentley to B.T.C., 9 April 1779; also Purnea Records (letters 
received}, B.S.A., Vol. for 1789-90, Collector to A. Caldecott, 18 September 1789. 

3 Saran Records (letters received), Vol. for June-September 1788, W.K. Amherst to J. 
Duncan, 1 August 1788. 

* P C.R., 14 February 1780, C. Grame to W. Maxwell and to the P.C.R., 2 February 1780. 

* P.C.R., Proceedings of 22 December 1777. 
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remittances which made possible the regular payment and provisioning of 
the troops.* 

During the late eighteenth century, the East India Company was involved 
in wars with major Indian powers—namely with the Marathas in western 
India and with Mysore in the south. The only source which could support 
these military involvements in western India and in the Deccan was the 
Bengal revenue. Most of the bankers who dealt in hundi remittances from 
smaller towns in Bihar did not possess the means to transmit these funds 
directly to western India. It was here that the great banking establishments 
of Benaras stepped in to play the role of clearing houses. Almost each and 
every banking firm that was active in Bengal and Bihar had establishments 
at,or contacts with other bankers in,Benaras. Thus, funds from the Bihar 
districts were remitted to Benaras.” The great Benaras houses who had 
agents and correspondents in western India then took charge of drawing 
bills of exchange on Bombay or Surat or Mysore (see map). 

The consequence was that there began in the 1770s and 1780s a consider- 
able traffic in hundi remittances from the Bihar towns towards Benaras. 
These fragmented remittances represented the movement of resources 
from the Bengal Presidency to Benaras for final re-remittance to western 
India and southern India in the form of bills of exchange. Such develop- 
ments meant that banking establishments in smaller towns like Purnea 
were energised more than before by having to handle these important 
hundi transactions. It meant too that Patna bankers with establishments in 
small towns contributed to the dispatch of the Bengal revenue to other 
parts of India by the maze of hundi transactions that they initiated from the 
Bihar towns towards Benaras. But above all, the system described above 
confirms the supreme importance of Benaras as a banking hub in the 
subcontinent. It was the centre where hundi lines from eastern, western 
and northern India converged and then fanned out again in various direc- 
tions. 

The services performed by bankers in helping to sustain the English 
military effort in western India and in the Deccan were absolutely crucial 
for theCompany at this stage. It is doubtful that the English would have been 
able to engage in prolonged wars with the Marathas and with Mysore had it 
not been for the assistance of bankers in Benaras and Bihar. However, it is 
impossible to calculate the total volume of funds diverted from Bengal and 
Bihar to southern and western India in this period. The sources used for 
this paper provide random and uneven information about transactions 


= C.R., 6 April 1772, letter to A. Champion, 6 April 1772; C.R., 16 November 1772, letter 
to B. Wilding, 16 November 1772; C.R., Proceedings of 4 February 1773; C.R., 25 February 
1773, B Wilding to the C.C.R., 20 February 1773, B.T.C., 26 October 1781, letter from B. 
Wilding, 19 October 1781. 

» Saran Records, Vol. for June-September 1788, W.K. Amherst to J. Duncan, 1 August 
1788; Purnea Records, Vol. for 1789-90, Collector to A. Caldecott, 31 August 1790. 
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between Benaras and the Bihar towns and between Benaras and Bombay, 
Surat or the Deccan. This information makes it possible to recreate a clear 
picture of the direction of hundi flows and names of banking firms involved 
in this business. There are only occasional references to exact sums remitted 
by kothiwals during particular transactions. But, without consistent infor- 
mation about the amount of funds being remitted for military purposes for 
the entire period, it is not possible to form a quantitative assessment of this 
important function performed by Indian bankers. 

The documentation, however, more than makes it clear that of all firms 
involved in this enterprise, the services rendered to the Company’s regime 
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by the houses of Kashmiri Mal and Manohardas were especially outstand- 
ing and deserve separate mention. 

Apart from remitting money, both Kashmiri Mal and Manohardas made 
large cash loans to the Company’s government to help sustain its military 
operations in the south and the west. Both Lala Kashmiri Mal and Monohar- 
das also undertook certain other tasks to help the Company that fell far 
outside the scope of normal banking activities. Manohardas, for instance, 
personally took charge of the Company’s commissariat at the battle of 
Seringapattam against Tipu Sultan in 1799.“ But the financial services 
performed by this house for the Company’s government, particularly the 
task of supplying the Bombay government with money, were far more 
important. It was widely believed in the inner circles of the Company’s 
government that the house of Manohardas ‘was indeed at this day the 
channel of nearly all our government payments throughout India.” The 
Company’s regime also maintained unwavering faith in the credit of this 
house, even after the parent firm of Gopaldas had split into two branches.® 
The two splinter houses that had descended from the Gopaldas house (see 
table 1) were anxious to retain in their hands the business of handling 
public remittances to other parts of India. They were also careful to keep in 
the good books of the Company’s government.® 

The East India Company rewarded the services of this premier firm by 
declaring in 1782 that they intended to establish the house of Gopaldas as 
the government’s banker in the place of the Jagat Seth firm. Open support 
from the government enabled the Manohardas house to further consolidate 
its position in eastern India by breaking into areas from where it had 
formerly stayed away. 

The towns of Purnea and Bhagalpur in Bihar had never had really big 
banking establishments in them that could be compared to big Patna or 
Murshidabad-based houses.“ Evidence, however, suggests that by the 
1790s the firm of Manohardas had been able to penetrate and to establish 
itself in Purnea town. Here it was able to acquire a hold over the business 
of remitting public funds to the city of Murshidabad and to the town of 
Bhagalpur through its bills of exchange.“ 


* Motichandra, Kasi Ka Itihasa, p. 349. 

41 B.P.C., Vol. 54, 22 September 1790, letter from J. Duncan to Colonel Abercombie, 23 
August 1790. 

2 [bid. 

3 B.P.C., Vol. 54, consultations of 22 September 1790, J. Duncan to E. Hay, 8 September 
1790. 

* C.R., 5 September 1782, Mooty Loli to C.R., undated. 

*“ Purnea Records, Vol for 1790-91, S. Heatly to J. Grant, 30 September 1791; Vol. for 
1790-93, S. Heatly to J Grant, 4 November 1792; Vol. for 1793-94, W. Wilkinson to G 
Dickinson, 3 October 1793, Y. Burgess to C. Oldfield, 1 February 1794 and 16 April 1794; 
Vol. for 1794-95, Y. Burgess to C. Oldfieid, 29 July 1794. Y Burgess to T. Myers, 23 August 
1794, Y Burgess to G. Dickinson, 23 September 1794 and Y. Burgess to T. Myers, 3 October 
1794 
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By the late eighteenth century European agency houses had begun to 
proliferate in port cities like Bombay and Calcutta. These were primarily 
trading concerns that had branched out into banking as a sideline to 
facilitate the operation of their main business.“ Some of the agency houses— 
Lambert and Ross in particular and also Cockerell Trail and Company— 
were able to make some headway in the enterprise of handling government 
remittances, especially from Purnea to Calcutta, through the 1780s and 
1790s.” But equally significant was the fact that the foray of these agency 
houses was confined to the Purnea—Calcutta link only. As mentioned 
above, the Purnea area had never been a major concentration point for the 
largest indigenous banking firms. But the penetration of the Manohardas 
house into the region as well as that of a few smaller firms meant that even 
during the late eighteenth century the European agency houses had to co- 
exist with indigenous competitors in the task of servicing the remittance 
business between Purnea and Calcutta. Secondly, the inclusion of Purnea 
into the remittance network operated by powerful Indian bankers was 
fairly recent. The indigenous firms that began to operate from there in the 
1780s and 1790s were thus newcomers to the area as were the agency 
houses. From the point of view of the agency houses, if they had to make 
an attempt to capture even a part of the remittance business, a traditional 
monopoly of big Indian banking firms, then it was probably better to start 
in a region like Purnea where major firms like that of Manohardas were 
not as well entrenched as in cities like Benaras or Patna. 

The agency houses were not the only institutions that were attempting to 
weaken the monopoly of Indian firms over the enterprise of handling 
public remittances. The Company’s administration was also anxious to 
reduce and if possible to completely eliminate its dependence on Indian 
bankers in this respect. By the mid-1790s the Company had forbidden its 
district officials in Bihar to use bills of exchange issued by shroffs and 
mahajans.* After 1805—1806, there are practically no references to the use 
of hundis issued by indigenous banking firms for public remittances. 
Evidence suggests that by 1809-10 the Collectors of different Bihar districts 
remitted funds from one place to another by drawing up orders on the 
treasuries that had emerged in the district headquarters.” These treasuries, 


“ A. Tripathi, Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency 1793-1833, Calcutta, 1979, 
pp. 10-11. 

* Purnea Records, Vol. for 1786-88, Collector to R. Johnson, 31 March 1787, 30 April 
1787, 31 July 1787, 31 August 1787, 36 September 1787, 31 October 1787, 30 November 1787, 
31 December 1787, 31 January 1788, 31 March 1788, W. Douglas to F. Mure, 21 January 
1789, S. Heatly to J.E. Harrington, 21 January 1787, Collector to F. Mure, 30 April 1789, 
Vol for 1795-96, Y. Burgess to Cockerell Trail and Company, undated. 

* Purnea Records, Vol for 1795-96, Y. Burgess to R.W. Cox, 29 February 1796. 

* Muzaffarpur District Records, (letters received), B.S.A., Vol. for 1809-11, Collector to 
F. Gladwin, 11 September 1810. Surpnsingly enough, there are also a few references to the 
transfer of specie by boats during the 1790s and the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
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in a very limited sense, acted as banks. It is interesting that the modern, 
Western-style financial institutions that had started developing in eastern 
India in this period do not appear to have immediately taken over the task 
of remitting government money from the districts through issuing bills of 
exchange. The Bank of Bengal had come into existence by 1805, and bank 
notes were also used occasionally for remitting public funds. But the bank 
was yet to be used extensively for this purpose. 

In any case, around 1809-10, the search for the most suitable mode of 
remitting public funds was still on in official circles. Some of the options 
suggested envisioned a close interaction between the Bank of Bengal, the 
district treasuries, the European agency houses and European entrepre- 
neurs who were involved in indigo plantations, i.e., between public and 
private British interests.” The strongest motive running through these 
plans was a desire to discover ways which would render it unnecessary for 
the British administration to rely on bankers any more for the 
remittance of public funds. 

Indian bankers were definitely hard-hit by the loss of this branch of their 
enterprise. This was especially true of their establishments in towns like 
Purnea, where great firms like that of Manohardas had established them- 
selves primarily to capture this lucrative business. It was reported from 
Purnea in 1791 that ‘since government has abolished the former mode of 
remittance by bills of exchange, there is no respectable banker who thought it 
worth his while to remain in Purnea.’"' Bankers in other cities and towns 
would also be adversely affected by this development. But in older and 
more established centres of banking like Patna or Benaras, the blow was 
cushioned by the fact that they were much better established here and their 
credit operations continued to provide them with considerable profits. 


Money-Changing 


The money-changing function was performed by all categories of bankers— 
from the small, village moneylender to the large, transregional banking 
firms. But the enormous scale of operations of the latter affected the 
circulation of certain kinds of coins and had important implications for 
public finance. The sicca—sanout dichotomy that gave rise to the business of 
money-changing has already been discussed above. The Patna bankers in 


But, as the comments of the District Collectors show, this was a risky, cumbersome and 
unpopular option which was probably resorted to only occasionally: Muzaffarpur Records, 
Vol for 1816, Collector to A Caldecott, 1 July 1792 (this letter dated 1792 seems to have 
been incorporated by mistake in a volume which contains correspondence dated 1816); and 
Vol. for 1809-11, Collector to F. Gladwin, 11 September 1810. 

“ Muzaffarpur Records, Vol. for 1809-11, Collector to Board of Revenue, 18 October 1810. 

3 Purnea Records, Vol. for 1795-96, letter from Y. Burgess to R.W. Cox, 29 February 
1796. 
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the eighteenth century stood to make large gains from these conditions as 
also from ‘regionalism’, i.e., the tendency of coins issued by the regional 
mint to circulate more readily and at a higher value in that area as 
compared to coins produced by other mints. 

In Patna and in its adjacent areas siccas and sanouts of the Patna mint 
possessed maximum currency. But channels of trade and other fiscal con- 
nections caused currency of different kinds to be pumped into it. Of the 
‘foreign’ coins which circulated most in Patna and in the surrounding 
countryside, the most common were Murshidabad, Benaras, Viziery (coins 
minted in Lucknow) and Agra coins. All of these coins which had not been 
issued from the Patna mint had a limited circulation in towns and urban 
centres only. They could not be used to buy grain, opium, etc., directly 
from primary producers.” Though siccas and sanouts of the Patna mint 
were the predominant coins in the region as a whole, particular coins were 
more widely used in particular pockets within it. Chainpur and Sasaram, 
the two areas adjoining Benaras, formed part of the hinterland for that 
huge entrepot, and the goods and services supplied from here brought 
large quantities of Benaras coins into circulation in these areas.* In fact, 
the logic behind economic exchange dictated that particular coins should 
hold sway in particular areas. 

Yet, despite the multiplicity of coins circulating within the region, one 
particular coin was recognised as the official currency and official payments 
had to be tendered in it. Shroffs or money-changers changed one kind of 
money for another, the exchange rate between the two being determined 
by the demand for one type of coin against the other. But the hegemony of 
coins belonging to the regional mint remained undisturbed, and other coins 
entering the region through lines of trade, revenue payments and other 
remittances suffered a discount (batta) in exchange against the former. 

Patna, the focal point of the region, determined the rate of exchange in 
the adjoining rural areas as well. There was no fixed rule or tradition 
regarding the movement of the exchange rate among different kinds of 
coins in circulation. It was regulated apparently by ‘the custom of the bazar 
which is every day changing so that there is no ancient established regulation 
respecting batta.” 

The existence of a discriminatory discount among different coins exerted 
an oppressive pressure eventually on peasants, artisans and other groups 
stationed at the very base of the agrarian economy. Revenue collectors 
invariably maintained a higher rate of exchange than the discount rate 
prevailing in the rural bazars on collections made directly from the peasants.” 


~ 2 B,T.C., Proceedings of 12 May 1775 and 11 June 1776, and letter from P.M. Dacres, 31 
May 1776. 

3 B.T.C,, 11 June 1776, letter from P.M. Dacres. 

* C.R.,7 February, 1782, enclosure to letter from W. Brooke to the C.R , 23 January 1782. 
` Home Public Proceedings, N.A.L, New Delhi, 7 April 1777, enclosure to letter from 
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Revenue collectors, as we have seen, were eventually locked in a close 
relationship with big banking firms, because it was the assistance rendered 
by the latter in the form of bonds that made possible the timely payment of 
revenue. Wealthy bankers received the rural collections as they came in 
from their clients—mostly revenue farmers and zamindars (landed mag- 
nates)—and ‘shroffed’ them, i.e., deducted a discount for converting all the 
coins received by them into the type of currency that was specified in the 
leases of clients and handed it into the treasury. The rate of exchange at 
which the bankers handled the revenue collections prior to handing it into 
the treasury conformed to the market rate. But revenue collectors could 
get away with charging a higher rate of discount from revenue payers in 
rural areas because of the absence of large-scale facilities for money- 
changing in remote village markets. In these areas, village money-lenders 
possessed small stocks of capital, and acted chiefly on credit as brokers 
between the revenue collectors and peasants for whom they acted as 
security.“ 

The accession of the East India Company to a position of political pre- 
eminence in Bengal threatened the money-changing business of indigenous 
bankers. The Company officials had a long pre-history as acknowledged 
opponents of the practice of allowing bankers to control first the operation 
of mints and second the enterprise of money-changing.. 

In the earlier decades of the eighteenth century the English Company 
frequently faced proble: s (e.g., delay, rejection of its bullion because the 
quality was not considered to be good enough, etc.) when it needed to use 
the mints in Bengal and Bihar.” Till the mid-eighteenth century, the Jagat 
Seths exerted great influence and power over the functioning and use of 
the central mint at Murshidabad,* while the Patna mint was leased out to 
various powerful indigenous entrepreneurs from time to time.” While all 
the mints remained under the formal or informal control of powerful 
bankers and this state of affairs was supported by the indigenous political 
authority of the kingdom, the English Company believed that it would 
continue to encounter serious disabilities whenever it had to use these 
mints. 

In keeping with its policy of trying to secure commercial privileges to 
facilitate its business, the English Company also sought important mint 
privileges in the kingdom of Bengal and Bihar—particularly at the Murshida- 
bad mint. The Surman embassy to the court of emperor Farrukhsiyar 
requested that the English Company might be allowed exclusive use of 
Murshidabad mint three days a week, and further requested that the 


* Home Public, onginal consultation No. 28. 
Om Prakash, ‘On Coinage in Mughal India’, refers to such problems faced by the 
English and by other European companies, pp. 483-85. iik 
% B.P.C., Vol. 29, consultation of 4 August 1757. ee 2 >> E 
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officials in Bengal should be instructed not to impose any ‘uncustomary’ 
demands on them beyond the usual seigniorage charges at the mint. A 
hasb-ul-hukm issued at the same time as the Farrukhsiyar farman (1717) 
reiterated the latter request of the Company but asked the Bengal govern- 
ment to grant the former request only if it was not against its interests. The 
then nawab of Bengal Murshid Quli Khan flatly refused the English request 
for exclusive use of the mint® and so did his successors Shujauddin and Ali 
Vardi Khan." The great influence of the banker prince Jagat Seth Fateh- 
chand over the Bengal government may well have hardened the attitude of 
the nawabs towards the English request regarding exclusive use of the mint 
three days a week. Since a part of the power of the Jagat Seths emanated 
from their influence over the mint, it is logical to assume that they would 
be naturally opposed to the idea of allowing the English any special rights 
over its use.” It is believed that the English also did not use the Murshidabad 
mint very much, and preferred to coin their silver at their mint in Madras, 
where they did not have to pay seigniorage fees. This money was then 
brought over to Bengal. They of course had the opinion of using other 
mints (i.e., Dacca or Patna) in the kingdom of Bengal, where at least 
‘nothing equivalent of the influence of Fatehchand had to be suffered.’“ 

At any rate, from the point of view of the English Company, it was 
important to effect some kind of breakthrough into the tight ring of control 
exercised by Indian merchants and bankers over mints in Bengal and 
Bihar. The first breakthrough of this nature came after Plassey, when they 
secured the right to convert bullion into siccas and gold coins.“ This was 
indeed an important concession. But soon the Company was to acquire, by 
its assumption of the full government of Bengal, much wider powers over 
all mints and the right to regulate policies regarding currency in Bengal. 

The Company as the ruling power was determined to eliminate the 
sicca—sanout tangle and to establish a uniform currency throughout Bengal, 
which would not depreciate from year to year. The English administration 
believed that the currency system that it had inherited principally benefited 
the community of bankers. Ordinary people as well as the government 
stood to suffer losses by having to resort to bankers in order to make use of 
the money-changing facilities they offered. 

In a first attempt to establish the sicca as the principal currency of the 
province, the government passed regulations on 10 April 1771 to the effect 


® Om Prakash, ‘On Coinage in Mughal India’, pp. 487-89 

& S. Bhattacharya, The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal from 1704-1740, 
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that the issue of sicca coins bearing the mark of the twelfth san (i.e., year) 
of the reign of the current Mughal emperor would not cause eleven san 
siccas to fall in value and that in future years siccas up to the eleventh san 
or year would not be reduced to the state of sanouts.© In 1778, i.e., the 
nineteenth year of the reign of the Mughal emperor Shah Alam, came the 
regulation that henceforth the stamp of the nineteenth san was to be 
continued upon all rupees which might be coined in subsequent years.* As 
a further move to ensure uniform currency (and also to eliminate the 
control of bankers over mints), the mints at Dacca and Patna were abolished 
in 1773 and the Murshidabad mint in 1777.” The authorities ordered 
further that no distinctions were to be made among siccas that had been 
minted in Dacca, Patna and Calcutta, when those mints had been in 
operation, and that these coins were to pass at an equal value in all 
regions. 

The abolition of the Patna mint and the changeover in the Patna region 
from sanouts to siccas as the currency in which payments to the govern- 
ment were made, altered the whole currency situation. In the early 1770s 
sanouts were received into the Patna treasury for revenue payments. In 
fact, sanouts being greatly in demand, the Patna shroffs maintained a 
_ higher exchange value for sanouts in relation to siccas. Even after the 
passage of the official regulation establishing the sicca as the official coin, 
the predominance of the sanout, sanctioned by years of use and custom, 
continued for some time.® The new official rule was thus aimed at upgrad- 
ing a coin which was being systematically discriminated against in banking 
circles. To ensure the success of the new rule meant that tradition, custom, 
logic and other factors upholding the old system would have to be whittled 
away—a difficult and, as circumstances proved, an impossible task. 

The immediate consequence of the currency reforms formulated by the 
English East India Company was the emergence of a contest for power 
between indigenous bankers and the government. The bankers exerted all 
their power towards defeating the reforms, while the ruling power naturally 
tried hard to see that they were successful. As long as the Patna mint had 
existed, it had been possible for people to change their coins or bullion into 
whatever currency they required. With the mint closed down and with the 
stipulation that the government would accept only siccas into the treasury, 
the shroffs were presented with a wonderful opportunity for defeating the 
government’s efforts to establish a uniform currency. The bankers bought 


© Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 133. 
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up large stocks of siccas and exchanged them for other kinds of money at 
exorbitant prices, and continued to distinguish between eleventh and twelfth 
san siccas in open defiance of the government.” 

In fact, the strong resentment and opposition of the Patna bankers to the 
currency reforms was largely responsible for the fact that the Bihar admin- 
istration delayed putting into effect the government regulation that Calcutta 
and Murshidabad siccas were to pass at the same value as Patna siccas. The 
Calcutta authorities had in fact tried to make the coins of the Murshidabad, 
Patna, Dacca and Calcutta mints pass at the same value earlier, but the 
effort had not been successful.” Bankers were also continuing to charge 
prohibitively high rates for worn out and depreciated Patna siccas. At last 
in 1778, the local administration was left with no alternative but to insist on 
the parity of the Murshidabad and Calcutta siccas with Patna siccas.” 

This order too proved impossible to implement. Two years later, in 
1780, it was reported that the bankers had come to an understanding 
among themselves and continued to distinguish between Patna siccas and 
those of the Calcutta and Murshidabad mints. Finally, it was decided that 
the only way of stopping the shroffs from distinguishing among Calcutta, 
Murshidabad and Patna siccas was to reduce the Patna sicca, already worn 
out by circulation, to the state of sanouts. It was felt that this measure 
would be a serious blow to bankers because, in an effort to maintain the 
higher value of Patna siccas, they had bought up and hoarded enormous 
quantities of these coins and would not exchange them except at a very 
high rate of discount. The devaluation of Patna siccas of the eleventh and 
twelfth sans would leave them with large stocks of undervalued coins, and 
they would be compelled to release them, thereby removing the scarcity of 
current coins—a problem which had existed in the, region for quite some 
time.” 

The bankers retaliated by upgrading the value of sanout. The government 
published stern orders throughout the city that Patda sanouts were to be 
circulated at the former’s exchange rate of four and a half per cent discount 
vis-a-vis siccas, and threatened severe punishment for any banker found 
guilty of violating the declaration.” The shroffs, however, kept up their 
defiance. As a final bid to curb their recalcitrance, the Patna Revenue 
Council issued summons to the representatives of all the major banking 


a P.C.R., Proceedings of 16 October 1775. 

n" C.C.R., 8 October 1771, Governor-General and Council to C.C.R., Patna, 16 September 
1771. 

™ P.C.R., 23 April 1778; letter to Governor-General and Council in the Revenue Dept., 23 
April 1778. 

® B.T.C., 28 March 1780, letter from C. Bentley, 16 March 1780; P.C.R., Proceedings of 6 
March 1780. 


™ P.C.R., Proceedings of 31 January 1780. 
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firms and threatened them with dire consequences unless they conformed 
to the orders of government.” 

Thereafter, a brief spell followed when the Patna bankers obeyed the 
government regulation that the exchange value of siccas was to be four and 
a half per cent higher than that of sanouts. But they were soon complaining 
that the arbitrary determination of the exchange rate between sanouts and 
siccas was proving absolutely disastrous for their business. As a group of 
shroffs explained, many of their clients forced them to make payments of 
sanouts in exchange for Murshidabad siccas at the rate fixed by the govern- 
ment but refused to accept the latter coins in payment at the same value.” 
It was indeed likely that the arbitrary determination of a flat exchange rate 
between siccas of all mints and sanouts—the coins which actually had 
maximum currency in the region—really narrowed down the profit margin 
of bankers and restricted the tremendous manipulative ability that they 
usually possessed as far as the exchange rate among different kinds of coins 
was concerned. 

They reacted to the situation by flatly refusing to grant bills of exchange 
for a sum of money that the government needed to remit to Calcutta. 
Actually, the bankers were well aware that refusal to grant hundis consti- 
tuted the most effective way of pressurising the Patna administration. 
Indeed, the government’s almost complete dependence on bills of exchange 
issued by indigenous bankers prompted the former to switch to a more 
conciliatory attitude towards the problems of the city’s bankers.” This bout 
ended in a victory for the money-changers. They restarted remittances. 
They also reverted to the practice of disregarding the government’s regula- 
tions regarding the exchange rate among different kinds of coins.” 

Actually, the plan to maintain a single mint and a single currency 
throughout Bengal involved serious difficulties, which the local administra- 
tion was more than aware of.” The plan to force the circulation of the 
Calcutta and Murshidabad siccas at par with the Patna sicca was also bound 
to fail. Tradition and usage had made people so accustomed to using coins 
minted at the regional mint that they were extremely averse to using coins 
which bore stamps of other places. The Patna administration repeatedly 
stressed the need to reopen the Patna mint, as this would serve as an 
effective means of curbing the profit-making spree of shroffs.” 

Paradoxically enough, the Patna shroffs also pressed for the reopening 


* Ibid,, Proceedings of 14 January 1780. 

® Ibid., Proceedings of 27 March 1780. 

7 Ibid. 

™ Ibid , 4 December 1780; A Hardy to W. Maxwell, 26 November 1780. 

a [bid , 13 May 1775, letter to Governor-General and Council, 13 May 1775 

™ Ibid , 26 December 1774, letter to Council of Revenue at Fort Wilham, 26 December 
1774; also P.C.R . 18 May 1775, letter to Council of Revenue at Fort Willram, 18 May 1775. 
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of the mint. While it was true that the non-functioning of the mint provided 
them with a special opportunity of pushing the exchange value of siccas up 
to unprecedented levels, bankers at times found it difficult to convert the 
different kinds of rupees that came into their hands into siccas, because 
now that the supply of coins was fixed there was no local mint to manufac- 
ture a steady stream of these coins." There was also the practical fear that 
at one stage the sicca hoards of the shroffs would be completely exhausted. 

The government at Calcutta did not heed these requests immediately. 
But finally in 1790, Cornwallis’s reforms took into consideration many of 
these suggestions. The regional mints including the one at Patna were 
reopened, and it was declared that all mints were to issue nineteen san 
siccas of identical weight and design. Nineteen san siccas were also estab- 
lished as the coins in which all official payments were henceforth to be 
made. A grace period of a few years was to be allowed, during which other 
kinds of coins were to be received in official payments and a public drive 
was initiated to launch an enormous volume of gold coins (mohurs) into 
circulation in rural areas.” 

It is not, however, correct to think, as some scholars have done, that 
these regulations succeeded in breaking the power of indigenous shroffs." 
Even in the early years of the nineteenth century, they were tying up the 
administration in knots by their ability to continue or discontinue the 
currency of a particular coin.” 

Kothiwals had too many weapons in their arsenal to be foiled by the 
mere passage of a government regulation. The power of indigenous bankers 
to continue or discontinue the currency of a particular coin in a certain 
region stemmed from several factors. The far-flung kothi networks of 
bankers brought into their coffers different kinds of coins circulating in 
different places. They could then deliberately push into or divert away 
certain types of coins from certain areas. The first avenue through which 
this could be done was via the link that had grown between revenue 
collectors on the one hand and big bankers on the other through the latter’s 
role in the payment of land revenue. The second means which made it 
possible for the largest banking firms to control the circulation of certain 
coins in certain areas was through the connection of the biggest kothiwals 
with small money-lenders operating in market towns and villages. The 
latter often resorted to large city-based banking houses to secure supplies 
of those coins that were in use in the particular areas where they did 
business. This gave kothiwals an opportunity to pump in or to puil out 


3 Ibid., 26 December 1774, letter to Council of Revenue at Fort Wiliam, 26 December 
1774. 

2 Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p 142. 

® Ibid 

* Pumea Records, Vol. for 1800-1802; W.F Rees to the Secretary, Revenue Dept , 27 
April 1802. 
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certain types of coins from certain areas by supplying or withholding 
supplies of those coins from the small banias who came to them. 

There is enough evidence to indicate that the power of Indian bankers 
over the money-changing business was far from loosened even in the 
twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century. In Purnea, Arrah and many 
other district towns in Bihar around 1809-10, coins, other than the officially 
designated ones, were still in circulation.® In and around the city of Patna 
coins minted at Calcutta constituted about three quarters of all coins in 
circulation. The rest was made up of old rupees coined at the Calcutta, 
Murshidabad and Patna mints. Both the current coins of the Calcutta mint 
and the old coins of the provincial mints were subject to a discount 
imposed by shroffs at their will.” 

In other spheres of the banking business too there were still enough 
opportunities for indigenous bankers to survive and to achieve a reason- 
able degree of prosperity towards the end of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. There were banking firms in Patna, Arrah and Purnea - 
whose principal function lay in advancing bonds against land revenue 
payments due from zamindars (landed magnates). The bigger firms among 
them also did some business by way of issuing and discounting bills of 
exchange. Even by 1820, almost all private remittances were handled by 
indigenous firms.” 

Their continuing importance in the Indian economy is also more than 
borne out by the testimony of contemporaries. In 1819 J. Purves, a European 
private trader, put together a work containing his reminiscences as a 
businessman in Bengal. In Purves’s perception, these Indian banking firms 
were ‘Leviathans in wealth . . ."* through whose hands passed the largest 
part of the actual specie of the sub-continent. These shroffs, according to 
Purves, also manipulated the exchange rate between one city and another 
at will. Whenever the authorities tried to curb their power, they retaliated 
by suspending all their transactions. Such apparently was the importance of 
bankers in the financial system of the country, that the suspension of their 
professional functions caused serious dislocations and problems in the 
economy.” 

Indigenous bankers were thus able to weather the challenge of the East 
India Company and to survive the loss of some of their functions into the 
1820s. As the foregoing analysis has shown, the relationship between the 
bankers of eastern India and the Company’s regime had been a mosaic of 


* F Buchanan-Hamilton, An Account of the District of Purnea in 1809-1810, Patna, 1928, 
p. 586 and An Account of the District of Shahabad ın 1812-13, Patna, 1934, pp 437-38. 

” Buchanan-Hamilton, An Account of the District of Purnea, p. 586 

€ F. Buchanan-Hamilton, An Account of the Districts of Bihar and Patna in 1811-12, Vol 
2, Patna, 1935, pp. 436, 583, 699 

“ J Purves, The East India Merchant, Calcutta, 1819, p 67 

® Ibid x 
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conflict and collaboration since the later part of the eighteenth century. 
Through this mosaic, however, what stands out is the. Company’s effort to 
curb the powers of this community of over-mighty shroffs and kothiwals 
(except in some areas, like military remittances to war fronts, which were 
too important to be tampered with immediately). The wariness of the 
Company’s regime towards these indigenous entrepreneurs had a pre- 
history which went back to the earlier years of the eighteenth century. 
During the period under consideration in this paper, its dependence on 
indigenous banking firms was wrung from the company’s realisation that 
there were no other organisations that could duplicate the functions per- 
formed by them so effectively. 

The survival of shroffs into the 1810s and 1820s was ultimately rooted in 
their entrenched position in the agrarian economy of the country. Their 
survival was further guaranteed during the period under consideration by 
the slow penetration of Western-style financial institutions into the monetary 
system of the region and their limited success in establishing a single 
currency throughout Bengal and Bihar or in taking away the remittance 
business from shroffs. The most important of such institutions was the 
Bank of Bengal (established in 1809). The impact of this bank was probably 
limited to Calcutta and its neighbourhood and, in an even more limited 
sense, to bigger cities like Patna. In the interior parts of Bengal and Bihar 
there were cases where even the existence of this bank was unknown. In 
1819 Purves reported that in Gorakhpur, not one of the four or five big 
shroffs there would accept a banknote because they were unaware of its 
nature and value.” The continuing prosperity of shroffs in the first two 
decades or so of the nineteenth century is, however, not a clue to their 
continuing importance in the financial system of the country in the long 
run. Certain fundamental structural changes were evident in the economy 
from the 1850s and 1860s. This divided the Indian economy into two tiers. 
One tier consisted of European managing agencies, international export- 
import firms and London-based exchange banks which dealt with external 
trade, modern large-scale industry and corporate business. The other tier 
was constituted by the ‘bazar’, i.e., the indigenous sector of the Indian 
economy. Indian shroffs continued to play a significant role in this sphere 
by financing the movement of money, credit, crops, manufactured goods 
and precious metals within the domestic commercial economy of India.” 
Nevertheless, they had been dislodged from their earlier position at the 
commanding heights of the economy. Nothing indicates better the recession 
in the importance of indigenous bankers than the decline in the financial 
pre-eminence of Benaras, the one-time hub of indigenous banking, and the 
rise of Calcutta, the headquarters of the colonial monetary and financial 
order in eastern India. 


” Ibid , pp. 67-68 

” Rajat Kanta Ray, ‘The Bazar: Changing Structural Characteristics of the Indigenous 
Section of the Indian Economy before and after the Great Depression’, The Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, 25, 3, 1988, pp 263-318 
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Exhortations and Propaganda 


Joshi’s departure on 18 July marked the failure of the first negotiations. 
His suggestion that the JLA and the strikers form a joint committee for 
negotiations foundered on the insistence of the strikers that Homi preside 
over it, for which task Joshi wanted ‘an independent outsider’. The JLA 
was also reluctant to ask its supporters to join the strike, which they would 
have been obliged to do in case a joint committee was functioning. Actually 
Homi was busy making arrangements for arbitration through any person- 
age acceptable to both sides: it was he who was primarily responsible for 
bringing Subhas Bose into the picture. At this stage he was banking on 
Jamnadas Mehta, the prominent Bombay Congressman.’ 

Faced with the hostility of the local congress as well as the management, 
the Strike Committee was anxious to remain on amiable terms with the 
administration. The experience of picketing, arrests and forcible dispersals, 
however, had turned the mood of the strikers against the government, and 
the leadership was having to control the tone of the speeches at meetings. 
Thus, in June and July activists like Santa Singh, Dusanda Singh and Haq 
denounced the government’s partiality towards the management, and spoke 


* See Part 1 in The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 30, 2, 1993. 
File 5/V/28, Strike Reports 92 and 94, 19 July and 21 July 1928. 
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of a readiness to face bullets in the face of atrocities.” The propaganda war 
for the JLA and the management was conducted through the Jamshedpur 
Chronicle and anonymous pamphlets seeking to discredit Homi by publicis- 
ing his evidence before the Tariff Commission in 1924. The strikers held 
meetings almost daily to boost morale. The Workers’ Publicity Committee 
issued regular ‘Labour Bulletins’ which were mostly written by Homi in 
English, and many of which were targeted at the shareholders with whom 
Homi, with his Bombay Parsi roots, was lobbying.’ One such effort was a 
diatribe, which, apart from its bitter tone, stressed the point of the workers’ 
right to their choice of leadership: 


The General Manager . . . tells the Foremen that the ‘sole idea of these 
Communists is that men should run the Works and not the Manage- 
ment’. . . . the workers do not desire to run the Works—Time not yet 
for it. They only insist that those that run it should not look to themselves 
ALONE. [The GM]... says ‘the Management could not deal with 
Mr Homi as he appeared on the scene when the Labour Association lost 
out.’ . . . fancy the Bourbons refusing to treat with Napoleon on the 
score of his appearance on the scene after the Bastille had fallen [sic] 
.... The workers do not desire a voice in the appointment of a 
superintendent or a manager neither can the employers be allowed to 
select and sanction who the spokesman of the workers should be. . . .* 


Of Pickets and Indirect Bargaining 


Homi now seemed amenable to reductions with compensation, but he 
insisted on increments and an end to bullying by foremen.’ He admitted 
that the Indian foremen misbehaved more than the foreigners and that it 
was petty victimisation that workers hated most (such as demanding a 
‘baksheesh’ for sanctioning leave petitions); hence, they did not want 
reduction lists to be left to the foremen.* Alexander and N.B. Saklatvala 
proposed that between 3,300 to 3,500 workers or 18 per cent of the workforce 


2 File 5/IV/28, Stnke Report 64, 21 June 1928; File 5/V/28, Strike Reports 95 and 105, 22 
July 1928 and 1 August 1928. 

3 Bulletin no. 16, entitled ‘Must Labour be Reduced?’ dated 8 August 1928, was carried by 
Hom to Bombay, and its language was directly addressed to the shareholders. It also made 
racial/nationalist tnnuendos by referring pointedly to ‘the Steel Company’s WHITE elephant 
of a Management’: Appended to Stnke Report 112, 8 August 1928, File 5/V/28. 

* Ibid., signed pamphlet entitled Audi Alteram Partem, by Maneck Homi, 20 July 1928. 

3 Ibid., Homi’s list, presented to Dain on 21 July and DC’s DO, 21 July 1928. 

ê Foreign foremen told the DSP that many workers had been unfairly treated, that spite 
had been shown in drawing up lists of discharges, especially ın the electrical department, 
about which they had not been consulted These, in any case, ought not to have been 
announced when the company was attempting to reopen the works: Ibid., Strike Report 107, 
3 August 1928. 
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would be reduced, compensation would be one month’s pay for every 
year’s service and Rs. 5 to 6 lakh would be made available for increments, 
of which most would be payable to those drawing Rs. 2 daily or less. 
Coolies and rezas were to receive an increment of about 10 per cent. 
However, management were adamant that the sheet mill and boiler men 
would be kept on a year’s probation. The leadership issue and lockout 
wages were also going to be contentious. 

This offer was declared by the GM as ‘rock-bottom’, and N.M. Joshi as 
well as Dain advised Homi to accept it.’ The General Council of the 
strikers, however, rejected it, a decision which was reiterated at a mass 
meeting on 25 July. The Directors then issued a notice on 28 July contain- 
ing their terms and warning the workers that the company was ‘in a much 
better position to continue the struggle than the men.’ They promised that 
there would be no victimisation and all activists would be taken back, 
except those who had ‘indulged publicly in personal slander of the foulest 
type.’ No mention was made of foul abuse by the foremen.’ 

About 3,500 skilled and semi-skilled and 1,200 to 1,500 unskilled workers 
were now reporting for duty, many under police escort. Many workers 
were living in the works, and being taunted with the slogan ‘halwa puri ki 
jai’ whenever they were seen.” Picketing was intense only at crucial 
moments in the negotiations. The leaders were content to let a certain 
number of workers enter the plant—some of them contributed to the strike 
fund, and they were too few to affect production levels. Other forms of 
social pressure continued. When an old Muslim woman died, the disposal 
of her body had to be settled by a panchayat of Muslims in the area, 
because her grandson was a blackleg and the other Muslim workers in the 
neighbourhood refused to carry the corpse in the janaza." On another 
occasion, five strikers were arrested in the early hours of 28 July: 


While returning from a raid conducted with the object of throwing 
nightsoil. The Sub Inspector . . . picketed the scene of the operations 
for two hours, finally succeeding in capturing them, together with their 
unexpended ammunition. The majority of the accused were Telugus 
who specialise in this particular form of recreation.” 


‘Sikhs and Telugus’ now began to be described by the police as being ‘in 


7 Ibid., DC’s Do, 24 July 1928 and Notes of a conversation between DC and Homi, 25 July 
1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 98, 25 July 1928. Homi’s rival N G. Mukherjee was a member of this 
body while remaining a member of the JLA Council as well, 

° Ibid., Strike Report 99, 26 July 1928 and TISCO Notice, 28 July 1928. 

® Ibid., Strike Reports 93 to 104, 20 July to 31 July 1928 and DC’s Note on picketing, 25 
July 1928. 

n Ibid., Strike Report 105, 1 August 1928 

2 Ibid., Strike Report 102, 29 July 1928. 
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favour of violent methods.’” A little later it was the ‘Sikh and Mohammadan 
strikers’ as well as the ‘Sikhs, Telugus and Bombay Khalasis’ who were 
described as the most determined, and who were keeping back the Bihari 
Hindus and Oriyas.“ Such descriptions need to be assessed with care. 
Workers were not engrossed in community or ethnic identities. Yet we 
should remember that Jamshedpur had a polyglot and migrant population 
whose diverse components definitely retained such ties and links as they 
brought with them. Such identities were frequently referred to by the 
activists themselves (see Part1, section entitled ‘An Amazing Bit of Cheek’), 
and we may assume that while ethnic or communal blocs were not solidified 
entities, ‘the community’ was certainly considered a valid social field for 
agitation. 

Workers’ hopes were now centred around the intervention of political 
leaders and Homi’s contacts with them. In one meeting it was announced 
that a settlement had been delayed due to the Bardoli satyagraha, held up 
as an example of firmness in agitation.” On 29 July Homi’s deputation 
returned from Calcutta with Subhas Bose’s allies, Lal Mohan Ghosh and 
Shamsuddin Ahmad of the Bengal PCC, who were introduced to some 
6,000 workers the next day. Bose’s sympathies were conveyed as well as his 
suggestion that the JLA hand over their funds to the Strike Committee if 
they could not agree to a joint committee. The JLA leader Sethi had also 
met Bose, and asked that he come to Jamshedpur as an office-bearer of the 
association, to which Bose agreed, wanting to know Homi’s reaction. On 4 
August in an unambiguous gesture, Homi printed his name and designation 
as President, Labour Association, in the ‘Labour Bulletin no. 15°.” The 
seeds of future conflict were being sown. 

Homi’s polemic stressed the fact that the Tariff Board in 1926 had 
recommended a reduction of only 10 per cent, despite which TISCO had 
continued to take on fresh hands. He also quoted the management’s 
assurance in April that reductions would be effected ‘. . . by not filling in 
vacancies as they arise.” Homi went on, ‘It does not speak well of a twenty- 
two crore corporation that its pronouncements have no more validity or 
value than a mere scrap of paper.’ 


n Ibid., Stnke Reports 99 and 117, 26 July and 13 August 1928 

4 Ibid», Strike Reports 116 and 117, 12 August and 13 August 1928. 

'S Ibid , Strike Report 114, 10 August 1928. 

© Ibid , Strike Reports 102, 103 and 104, 29 July, 30 July and 31 July 1928. 

'" Ibid., Strike Reports 108 and 109, 4 August and 5 August 1928. ‘Bulletin no. 15° is 
appended to Stnke Report 109. 

1" Ibid. The bulletin quoted two documents: The GM’s memorandum 1/862 (4 April 1928) 
on the crane drivers instructed the Chief Electrical Engineer, ‘In the re-organisation it is 
understood that there will be no discharges or reduction in wages’; the circular L/905 (7 April 
1928) to all department heads stated that ‘in the future any necessary reduction ın staff will be 
effected by not filling vacancies as they occur or by transferring men to similar positions on 
the same or higher rate of pay elsewhere instead of removing the surplus to the spare gang.’ 
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In early August Homi left for Cateutta and Bombay.” In Bombay he 
secretly met the Directors Visveswaraya and Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
convincing the former of the possibility of a compromise on redundancies 
and financial aid in lieu of lockout wages. In subsequent Board meetings 
Visveswaraya was left in a minority of one. As the DC observed, the longer 
the company made losses the more would a reduction of working costs 
seem essential to it, while indebtedness among the workers made lockout 
wages imperative because ‘the men needed something to show for all they 
have undergone.” J.R. Dain now began to favour the idea of conciliation 
under the Trade Disputes Bill, due to be amended in September.” 

On 11 August the Directors issued an ultimatum, due to expire on 20 
August, threatening to withdraw their offer and to take on new hands. The 
Strike Committee asked the workers to ignore the notice,” and soon after 
the negotiations in Bombay broke down on the question of lockout wages 
and reductions. Homi asked the committee to restart large-scale picketing, 
invite Bose immediately and get individual workers to demand their dues.” 

Heated discussions now broke out, and tension rose along with increas- 
ing police reinforcements.” Some Sikh workers wanted to stage a satya- 
graha inside the works, and others to lie down on the roads leading to the 
plant. The patience of some strikers with Homi was wearing thin,™ though 
the bulk of them were still holding out for a collective settlement under his 
leadership. Nor were they yet financially desperate. Although the local 
usurers (kabuliwallas) had stopped giving loans to the strikers, some 
Marwari shopkeepers who nursed a grudge against Tatas’ land department 
were willing to assist them, and some sympathetic clerks were contributing 


The management was nonplussed as to how Homi obtained copies of internal office circulars, 
and said that in any case the hartals had released them from the obligation. Its plea that these 
were not general notices was rather weak, since the circulars asked the officials addressed to 
make the contents known to the workers. 

Ibid , Stnke Reports 109 and 111, 5 August and 7 August 1928. In Calcutta Hom: was 
reported to have opposed the idea of Bose becoming an office-bearer of the JLA. 

* Ibid., DC’s DO, 14 August 1928. 

u Ibid., TISCO Notice, 10 August 1928, appended to DC's DO, 9 August 1928 and Strike 
Report 115, 11 August 1928. The DC had been given an advance copy. 

2 Ibid., DC's DO, 11 August 1928 and Strike Report 116, 12 August 1928 

d Ibid., Strike Report 120, 16 August 1928 At one picket, a Bengali clerk armed with an 
umbrella pushed off the turban of a Sikh worker who had abused him. A battle was narrowly 
avoided, and the clerk fined on the spot. Strike leaders had given strict instructions that 
picketers ought not to sloganisc against the government. As a result, slogans such as ‘Deputy 
Commissioner Sahib ki jat, and ‘Sarkar Bahadur kt jar were heard from the pickets on 15 
August. 

* Ibid., Stnke Report 121, 17 August 1928. On the advice of the DC, the GM spoke with 
some stnkers and expressed his willingness to meet a delegation of workers and not outsiders 
and consider their grievances. He was reportedly cheered by them when he departed 
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funds as well. Even some English convenanted staff, along with some non- 
Parsi Indian supervisors, were said to have contributed. This was attribut- 
able to the tension between them and the Americans, because of their 
perception that the latter were favoured by the American GM.” The Sikh 
skilled workers did the most to keep the strike going. They earned 3 to 4 
rupees a day from milch cattle, and had not sent their families home. They 
even canvassed Sikh taxi drivers from Calcutta, who were reported to have 
promised a day’s earnings for the strike fund.* 

On 16 August several TISCO shareholders and the Directors made a 
written plea that the workers accept the management’s terms before it was 
too late.” TISCO was telling the strikers that Homi’s connections were not 
going to save them. Its refusal to meet him formally was, in essence, a 
refusal to parley with the strikers. The latter were also making a point. 
Even if arbitration were agreed upon, said the activist H.S. Sharma, they 
would insist on the locked-out men being taken back before any discussion 
on reductions. The next day Badhawa Singh said that they would sooner 
surrender unconditionally at Homi’s instructions than resume work upon 
the assurances of the GM.” 


The Advent of Subhas Chandra Bose 


The day before Bose arrived in the city, the DC parleyed with Homi, 
whose latest proposals were that the ultimatum be extended, that no 
discriminaton be made between ‘wanted’ and ‘not wanted’ workers at the 
time of joining and that the number of hands who had left or were willing 
to resign be taken as the reduction. The DC warned Homi that after 20 
August ‘the Jamshedpur labour situation would pass out of his hands into 
the hands . . . of the extreme Swarajist party,’ an argument which, he 
thought, appealed to Homi. ‘As far as he holds any views at all,’ Dain said 
of him, ‘he is very moderate; the idea that he is a communist .. . is 
absurd.’ He continued: 


Homi wanted a formula for settlement to be found through arbitration. 
In this context formula means a decent excuse for sending the men back 
to work, and an arbitrator means a person who will relieve Homi of the 


3 Ibid., Strike Reports 116, 117, 120 and 121, 12 August, 13 August, 16 August and 17 
August 1928 and DC’s DO 16 August 1928. 

* Ibid., Stnke Report 100, 27 July.and 121, 17 August 1928. 

7 Ibid., undated ‘Notice to the Employees’ by shareholders, and TISCO Notice, 17 August 
1928. On lockout wages, which TISCO referred to as ‘payment of wages during the strike 
period,’ the Directors took an ‘altruistic’ position. It was stated that ‘any yielding on this issue 
would in our opinion make the existence of large-scale industries in India impossible.’ 

2 Ibid., Speeches on 16 August and 17 August 1928 and Strike Reports 121 and 122, 17 
August and 18 August 1928. 
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odium of a settlement which does not fulfil his promises and at the same 
time leaves him free to criticise or repudiate the settlement afterwards. 
There are no candidates for the appointment.” 


Dain’s own suggestion that the company offer better compensation, 
some financial assistance to the strikers and withdraw the probation clause, 
indicated that he would not mind if Homi actually found his ‘formula’. He 
went on: ‘As for Subhas Chandra Bose, I think he could be bought over, if 
he is allowed to take the whole credit for a settlement, to which he is 
welcome.’ The desire to strengthen the position of a leader who seemed 
more amenable to state influence, over someone outside such influence, 
was a reflex which became typical of administrative interventions in the 
labour movement over the coming years, although the choices differed 
with the rapidly changing political context. 

On 18 August Subhas Bose along with Shamsuddin Ahmad attended an 
enthusiastic gathering of about 15,000 workers.” The Directors would have 
to negotiate directly with the representatives of labour, said Bose. He 
criticised the JLA, and asked it to reconsider its stance, causing its leaders 
consternation with his staunch support to the movement. N.G. Mukherjee’s 
apologia for the JLA nearly led to an assault on his person. The audience 
dispersed in a subdued mood. On the morning of 19 August a meeting 
called specifically for Bengalis was attended by 4,000 persons.” Bose 
along with Ahmad requested the Bengalis (concentrated in the electrical 
department, the coke ovens and the general office) to join the strike, and 
Moni Ghosh declared that the Executive Council of the JLA would elect 
Bose President. 

At another meeting of some 10,000 persons on 19 August, Bose spoke of 
the worldwide significance of the struggle and of the possibility of things 
going ‘the Russian way.’ He asked workers to ignore the 20 August 
deadline. On 20 August the pickets were more densely attended than ever 
before, and included a large number of Bengalis. The number of strike- 
breakers fell by two-thirds, and 250 new hands were engaged by the 
management. A meeting was held soon after the picketing, at which 
Provash Chandra Mitra (a clerk in the traffic department and an old 
activist) announced the decision of the JLA executive to elect Bose President 
in place of C.F. Andrews.” Although a news report claimed that the two 


® Ibid., DC’s DO, 19 August 1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 123 and DC’s DO, 19 August 1928. 

” A specific appeal was also made to the Sikhs of the coke ovens by H.S. Sharma. 

» File 5/VI/28, Strike Report 124, 20 August 1928. Three members of the executive 
dissented on the election of Bose—Sethi, Ahuja and S.C. Gupta, Tatas’ land officer. (Sethi’s 
faction may have changed their minds about Bose’s suitability after having observed his initial 
pro-strike stance.) The resolution, as reported by the Searchlight correspondent, read, ‘The 
Executive Committee of the Labour Association request $j Subhas Chandra Bose to accept 
the Presidentship during the absence of Mr Andrews of the Association and assures him of its 
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associations were amalgamated,” this assertion is not borne out by the 
daily intelligence reports. A degree of formal co-operation emerged, but 
the leadership of the Strike Committee was meeting separately from that of 
the JLA. 

In a press interview after these events, Bose attacked the excessive 
police arrangements.” Ignoring the popular demand that TISCO negotiate 
with the Strike Committee, he stated that he had ‘no alternative but to 
accept’ the presidentship of the JLA. He thus acquiesced in his own 
nomination to the leadership of a body which he had publicly criticised, 
which had fought shy of renewing its mandate and to whose organisation 
and funds Homi and the strikers had already laid claim. Its only utility at 
this stage was that the TISCO management refused to deal with any other 
body, and it therefore served the purpose of being the instrument as well as 
the future scapegoat for an unpopular settlement. It would not be far- 
fetched to say that the JLA and Bose himself never recovered from the 
historical mantle of treachery. 

By 21 August Vice-President Gupta had resigned his post on the union,” 
and there was speculation that Homi might take over. But on 26 August 
the General Council of the JLA elected Shamsuddin Vice-President. Homi’s 
name was proposed as another Vice-President, and although Bose said he 
would consult him first, there is no evidence that Homi actually took office 
as a second Vice-President.” But he remained in communication with 
Visweswaraya and Saklatvala in order to retain his presence in the negotiat- 
ing process.” 

Meanwhile the advantages of dealing with Bose were being made clear 
to Tatas by G.L. Mehta, an associate of the Director Lalubhai Samaldas: 


It is necessary to give in, say, to a man like Subhas so that he might 
strengthen his influence with labour by showing that he has brought 


support in his guiding the present struggle as its President’: Searchlight, 24 August 1928. At 
this stage several leaders, including K.C. Roy Choudhury, Prabhavat: Das Gupta and Philip 
Spratt had also begun to take an interest in the TISCO movement. 

® Searchlight, 24 August 1928, report date-lined 20 August. 

* Ibid., 25 August 1928, Bose’s interview to Free Press. In November Forward was to 
make a different ınsinuation. After suggesting that the state was over-policing Jamshedpur on 
behalf of the management, Bose later implied that Homi was sabotaging a ‘national industry’ 
on behalf of the state: Forward, 21 November 1928, article entitled ‘The Jamshedpore 
Trouble’. ° 

* File SfVI/28, Strike Report 126, 22 August 1928. S.C. Gupta had been in a quandary, 
afraid of losing his job ın the town department if he joined the strike and his post in the union 
if he did not. 

%* Ibid., Strike Reports 125 and 131, 21 August and 27 August 1928; the statement that 
Homi actually became the Vice-President of the JLA is made in ‘Confrontation Within a 
Confrontation: Subhas C. Bose and the 1928 Steel Strike’ by E.M. Lavalle, in John R. 
McLane ed., Bengal in the Nineteenth and Twenneth Centuries, Michigan, 1975. 

” File 5/V1/28, Strike Reports 124 and 125, 20 August and 21 August 1928. 
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substantial concessions, while Homi’s position might be correspondingly 
weakened . . . . he is a nationalist first and foremost and recognises that 
Tata Steel is a national industry (of a sort) [sic] and realises that if it 
suffers heavily, American capital, which is very anxious to get control 
over it will step in.* 


A General Strike in Tatanagar 


Grounded in the tiredness of the entire workforce, a collective interest had 
been forged through Bose’s intervention. His general acceptability and 
political status made him appear to represent a way out of the impasse, 
and it should not be forgotten that it was Homi and the Strike Committee 
who had procured his presence in the first place. With the Bengalis out in 
force, the bulk of the foremen, clerks and electricians were now part of the 
movement. Indian foremen went on strike on 21 August, and 400 General 
Office clerks decided to join on 22 August. An ex-employee, the electrician 
Godbole, was brought in to win over the ‘Mahrattas’. A special meeting 
was held on 23 August for the benefit of the Pathans in TISCO, with 
Sharma, Haq and Godbole addressing them in Pushtu. Efforts were made 
to motivate the coolies and rezas to refrain from joining work. The strike 
now became generalised, and an espionage system developed to provide 
information on blacklegs so as to make picketing more efficient.” But the 
collective which had thus emerged expressed only one aspect of the situation: 
the desire for ‘normal’ circumstances. 

Simultaneously, the latent tensions within the workforce (which included 
1,400 new hands hired after 20 August) also began to surface. After the 
triumphant picketing on the morning of 20 August some Sikhs quarrelled 
violently with some Bengalis, alleging that the dispute would have been 
settled had the latter joined the strike earlier. The Bengalis responded that 
they had only joined because of Bose. American foremen, given to ferry- 
ing blacklegs in their cars, were sent threatening notes, and gave up the 
practice. The wife of a loyal worker reported that she had been assaulted 
and raped by a gang of strikers. The DC reported ‘a sort of reign of terror’ 
by strikers in the outlying villages. One blackleg was stabbed in a bazaar, 
another intimidated by a crowd of strikers who forced him to sign a 
declaration supporting the strike. (This episode resulted in the arrest of 
two activists, Badhawa Singh and Dusandha Singh.) An attempt was made 
on 20 August to sabotage electrical machinery in the plant, and telephone 
wires were cut on 21 August. Homi was warned that further violence would 


% G.L. Mehta to ‘Lalu Kaka’ 21 August 1928. quoted in Lavalle, ‘Subhas C. Bose and the 
1928 Steel Strike’. 
» File 5/V1/28, Strike Reports 126. 127 and 128, 22 August. 23 August and 24 August 1928. 
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lead to a ban on picketing, and police and military reinforcements were 
mobilised.” 

The management’s refusal to deal with Homi signified an ostrich-like 
attitude to the abysmal state of personnel relations in a plant which had 
vaunted its exemplary treatment of labour for years. By representing the 
entire affair as a function of personal malice, it was refusing to recognise 
that the workers’ grievances had a real basis, and deliberately snubbing 
those, such as the boiler and sheet mill men, who had dared to resist. In a 
discussion with Alexander on 23 August, the DC was told that even a 
properly registered union would not be recognised by TISCO if Homi was 
on its executive, nor would it tolerate this point being raised in the 
negotiations.“ This attitude also implied a refusal to accept the right of 
trade unions to exist and conduct their own affairs. Tatasons’ liberalism 
then was at best a benevolent patriarchy. Dain’s comment on this was apt, 
‘Alexander argues that India is not yet ripe for trade-unionism; but, if 
India is ripe for mechanical discipline and organisation of the kind which 
the Company endeavour to enforce, then it is also ripe for trade-unionism.’* 


Of Stocks and Shares 


With the high-powered interventions came rumours of scandals. The MLC 
K.C. Roychoudhury informed the GM in mid-September that Homi was 
receiving money from a group in Bombay (which included two Directors), 
which wanted to prolong the strike so as to depress the prices of TISCO 
shares. The TISCO ‘attorney, R. Mather, admitted to Dain that one 
Director was involved in ‘selling forward’, although he declined to say 
whether this person was linked to Homi. Homi was alleged to have stated 
that one of the concerned Directors held Rs. 50 lakh in shares. The matter 
became grievous enough to prompt Alexander to threaten to resign.” 

During the summer of 1928 Homi had received telegraphic remittances 
of money (between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600) from his cousin, the Bombay 
share broker Shapurji Dalal. When news of a possible scandal reached the 
administration, the Special Branch in Bombay was brought in. It subse- 
quently reported: 


© Ibid., Strike Reports 125, 126 and 127, 21 August, 22 August and 23 August 1928 and 
DC’s DO, 23 August 1928. Since the telephone system in Jamshedpur was a private line run 
by Tatas, whose operators were also being affected by the general strike, military telephone 
operators were among those summoned. 

“ Ibid., DC’s DO, 23 August 1928. 

2 Ibid., DC’s DO, 21 August 1928. 

© ‘Selling forward’ meant selling on a certain date for delivery on a future date, with the 
foreknowledge that the price on the date of delivery was going to be lower than the pnce on 
the date of sale, the difference giving an excess profit to the seller. Ibid., DC’s DO, 23 
August, 24 August, 1 September and 13 September 1928. The only Director who fitted this 
description was Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola: File 5/V/28, DC’s DO, 16 August 1928. 
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It was the talk of the town in Bombay that during the Jamshedpur strike 
some of the Directors, principally Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola and Jiwaji 
Gandhi. . . made tons of money. The scandal made the President of the 
Share Brokers Association to send for the books of various share 
brokers . . . . The result of the examination does not connect any of the 
Directors with any speculation. It is, however possible that they did 
business in other people’s names .... It has been ascertained that 
Shapur used to collect information about the intentions and doings of 
the Tatas in Bombay in connection with the Jamshedpur strike and 
communicate the same to Homi in code words. They have, however, no 
bearing on speculative business. No definite information can be had 
about any Directors financing Maneck Homi.“ 


On his trip to Jamshedpur in August, N.B. Saklatvala wondered if 
Homi’s financial dealings could not be used to discredit him. He confided 
his qualms to Thakurdas: 


After finding what the position is here I think it would help us if we 
could denounce Homi on the score of his connection with the bear 
movement in our shares; but our hands are very much tied by his 
accusation that two of our directors have been bearing the shares. This 
report has done us harm here. I think it is necessary to ascertain 
definitely whether we are in a position to deny this... .“ 


Saklatvala asked Thakurdas to check if Fuzulbhoy Currimbhoy (another 
Director) had been trading in TISCO shares, and said he would issue a 
denial after a ‘consultation with Lalubhai and Ibrahim’ (i.e., Samaldas and 
Rahimtoola). No denial appeared, and it is probable that one of the three 
Directors mentioned in Saklatvala’s letter had indeed been trading ‘forward’ 
in the shares of his own company. The scandal was to re-surface in 1929.“ 
It is also likely that part of Tatasons’ obsessive hostility to Maneck Homi 
sprang from his familiarity with the doings of the Bombay share market 
and with the numerous shareholders among the Parsi community. 


The Category Associations and the Decline in Morale 


August also saw the workers form several category associations. The Fore- 
men’s Association, which had begun as an anti-strike intervention, split 


“ File S/VIII/28, DO from Special Branch, Bombay, 26 September 1928. 

3 N.B. Saklatvala to Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Jamshedpur, 28 August 1928, File 41, 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas Papers (hereafter PT Papers), Nehru Memonal Museum and 
Library (hereafter NMML) 

“ File 8/VIII-B/29, Note prepared by ‘Special Section’, More details are available in my 
forthcoming book, ‘The Politics of Labour Under Late Colonialism’ 
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after the strike spread to all categories of workers when, with most foremen 
out, its President (one Mr Llewellyn) ruled the strike unconstitutional. 
Striking electricians formed an association on 31 August. They announced 
that their intention was to picket the houses of non-strikers and shut down ` 
Jamshedpur’s entire lighting system. The brick layers made a similar deci- 
sion on 2 September. On this occasion it was reported that the idea was 
Homi’s and was a step towards the formation of a new labour federation.” 
The formation of category associations was part of a process linked to the 
disintegration of the JLA and the heightened assertiveness of workers on 
the shop-floor. It was a direct result of the state of labour-management 
relations and the work process. The struggles of the crane drivers, boiler 
men and sheet mill workers in the winter of 1927-28 had been located in 
their respective departments, and it is significant that the last item on the 
‘enclosure’ to the settlement signed on 12 September 1928 was the assurance 
that the management would give due consideration to departmental griev- 
ances in the future.“ 

But the stalemate in late August caused an increase in tension and a 
concomitant decline in morale. Bose (who had made no effort to interview 
Alexander before intervening) acquired a hostile image among bureaucrats 
and the management. The Directors gave out that they could last for 20 
months and were opposed to the idea of conciliation under the Trade 
Disputes Act.” Some Bengali clerks began to voice their doubts about 
Bose after rumours arose that they would be replaced by Parsis. The petty 
shopkeepers supplying the strikers on credit were worried that their own 
sources of money, the mahajans, would start filing suits to recover loans. 
Meanwhile TISCO began issuing eviction notices to the strikers.” 

On 26 August a 10,000 strong demonstration was held, in which the 
absence’ of the coolies was noticeable. Most of them lived in far more 
straitened circumstances than the skilled workers, with negligible savings 
and no sources of credit, and the number breaking ranks increased from 
1,239 on 20 July to 2,615 on 29 August.“ This was less than half the norm, 
which fluctuated between 4,000 and 8,000 coolies, but it was larger in 
proportion to skilled and semi-skilled blacklegs. Equally noteworthy was 
the behaviour of the Bengalis, who marched separately at the end, refrained 


File 5/V1/28, Strike Reports 128, 136 and 138, 24 August, 1 September and 3 September 
1928. 

a File 5/VII/28, ‘Terms of Settlement’, 12 September 1928, signed by Subhas Chandra 
Bose and C.A. Alexander, with ‘Enclosure’ and ‘Summary’ appended. 

® File 5/V1/28, DC’s DO, 28 August 1928. 

© Ibid., DCs DOs, 24 August and 28 August 1928 and Strike Reports 129 and 130, 25 
August and 26 August 1928. 

3! Ibid., Strike Reports 94, 132, and 134, 20 July, 28 August and 29 August 1928. The 
picketing from 19 to 26 August resulted in a sharp drop of about 1,000 in the number of 
coolies attending work and a 50 per cent drop in the number of ‘monthlies’ attending, which 
had at one stage risen to over 4,000. 
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from shouting ‘Homi ki jai’, and sang ‘Bande Mataram’ instead. But the 
bulk of the procession, reported to be cheerful, cocked a snook at the 
management by shouting ‘Homi ki jai’ just outside the GM’s house.” 

With nothing expected of them except to keep faith in the parleys taking 
place, workers showed signs of increasing exhaustion in the last fortnight of 
the strike. They made cynical remarks about leaders, and Homi’s passage 
through the pickets on the morning of 25 August was received in dead 
silence.” Some conversations overheard in public places indicated that 
they were pinning their hopes on the forthcoming visit of Bose and the 
Directors, after which many intended to return to work. Homi’s lieutenants 
were being publicly castigated. The unease felt among the clerical staff 
towards Bose has already been noted. All Bengali foremen of the coke 
ovens went back to work on 31 August.“ There was bitterness among the 
non-recipients of the food and money being distributed by Homi and the 
JLA. The Commissioner and the DC spoke to picketers on 2 September, 
noting their despondent mood and the irritation of the leaders at this 
attempted direct communication with the workers.” 


The End Game 


After the 26 August demonstration Bose left the city for a week. In this 
period Saklatvala, Mather and Alexander visited Calcutta, being unusually 
reticent with the DC about the purpose of their visit. There they met 
members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the labour leader 
Prabhavati Das Gupta, with the intention of influencing Bose through 
them. Aware of the goings on, Homi wired Bose, asking him to ensure that 
any such conference took place only in Jamshedpur.* Some activists were 
aware that the settlement would have all-India implications. In a speech on 
6 September, Sundaram stated that the Bombay mill-owners, then dealing 
with a six-month long textile workers’ strike, feared the repercussions of 
any victory of the TISCO workers.” 

By this time Bose had indicated a willingness to negotiate, and the 
Directors returned to Jamshedpur on 31 August, along with Samaldas and 


2 Ibid., Strike Report 131, 27 August 1928. 

3 Ibid., DC’s DO, 25 August 1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Reports 135 and 137, 31 August and 2 September 1928 

5 Ibid., Commissioner’s DO, 3 September 1928 and Strike Report 138, 3 September 1928. 
H.S. Sharma sharply criticised the officials for this, and also warned the workers that those 
who spoke to the officials would be considered TISCO’s agents. Apparently the ordinary 
strikers were subject to a different ethical standard than the ones that the leaders applied to 
themselves. 

% Ibid., Strike Report 131, 27 August 1928 and DC's DOs, 28 August and | September 
1928. It was considered likely by Dain that major industrial interests were opposed to any 
payment of lockout wages. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 142, 7 September 1928. 
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Rahimtoola. Bose returned on 2 September and held a meeting with 
them.* The Strike Committee did not endorse Homi’s insistence on parti- 
cipating in the deliberations, and he was said to have assured them that he 
would not obstruct the deliberations. But the committee was divided 
among those who favoured any kind of settlement devised by Bose and 
those who supported Homi’s suggestion that the strikers hold out for their 
original demands. Activists such as Sundaram and S.K. Pramanik now 
began moving away from Homi,” who paid a visit to the DC on 4 September 
for advice regarding whether he ought to hold Bose to an undertaking of 
consultation with Homi before any settlement and whether it was wise to 
insist that this be made clear to the Directors before formal negotiations or 
merely prior to any announcement.® The bemused DC merely urged that 
Homi not stand in the way of a settlement. When it was learnt that Homi 
had finally relented on the question, Dain had this to say: 


The retirement of Homi would certainly facilitate an immediate settle- 
ment, but it would leave Homi in an independent position to criticise or’ 
condemn the settlement if it gave less than he had demanded and thus 
perhaps leave his influence for the purpose of further agitation undimin- 
ished.“ 


Political manoeuvering became quite marked by this stage. Baba Gurdit 
Singh, a staunch ally of Bose, arrived from Calcutta on 4 September to 
help influence Sikh workers who were feared to be prone to Homi’s 
influence. Madan Mohan Burman of the Bengal Congress was also pre- 
sent.“ Upon returning from Calcutta, Bose had refrained from speaking at 
the meetings, which were now being attended by several thousand anxious 
workers. On 6 September he made an inconsequential speech, pleading the 
need for confidentiality, but assuring his audience that the agreement 
would be put before them for approval. He laid great stress on safeguard- 
ing their dignity and honour. Homi asked the workers not to resume work 
till they had won their demands.® Meanwhile the entire process of negoti- 
ation was being kept a secret from the workers and the ordinary activists, 


a Ibid., DC's DO, 27 August 1928 and Strike Reports 136 and 138, 1 September and 3 
September 1928. 

æ Ibid., Strike Reports 139 and 140, 4 September and 5 September 1928. 

© Ibid., DC’s DO, 4 September 1928. Dain refrained from offering any tactical advice, but 
made it clear that insistence on a personal interview between the Directors and Homi would 
spoil any chances of success in the current negotiations. 

& Ibid., DC’s DO, 5 September 1928. J.D S Sifton, a member of the Governor’s Council 
disagreed with this view, ‘On the other hand if Hom: gets nothing for the strikers after 
keeping them out 4 months he is unlikely to be able to bing them out again or to have any 
influence left’; Note by Sifton circa 6 September 1928. Here again, it was Homi ‘getting’ and 
Homi ‘keeping them out.’ The workers themselves did not exist as subjects for Sifton. He was 
proven wrong 

€ Ibid , Stnke Reports 139 and 140, 4 September and 5 September 1928. 

© Ibid , Strike Report 142, 7 September 1928. 
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and this was being done with their apparent consent. Democratic principles 
were adhered to in a formal way, with the passage of resolutions in mass 
meetings. 

Behind the scenes, negotiations broke down by 6 September. The Direc- 
tors informed Dain that Bose’s demands were in excess of what Homi was 
offering, although it was emphasised that he made no mention of any 
misbehaviour by foremen and superintendents, Saklatvala then asked the 
DC to arrange a meeting of the Directors with ‘some of the . . . men’s own 
leaders and representative strikers.’ Dain set about this task with tact, 
ensuring that Homi would not oppose such a meeting, and arranging to 
contact the men before their leaders could intervene. Thus the administration 
was directly involved in the intricate politics of labour relations. However, 
before the meeting took place, Bose reopened negotiations on his terms. 
He must have known that, for all the brave talk in the mass meeting on 8 
September,” the daily attendance figures showed an increasing number of 
‘monthlies’ at work—over 5,000 in the first week of September. 

Swami Biswanand arrived from Jharia at Homi’s invitation, and made 
fiery speeches which, along with Bose’s exhortations, had little effect. The 
workers were tired, and only wanted an agreement. Some, including the 
original strikers of the boilers and sheet mills, were approaching Bose to 
ask him to settle as soon as possible. Tension was palpable, with three 
serious cases of assault on strike breakers on 9 and 10 September. The rift 
in the leadership was apparent, with Homi’s men insisting on two months’ 
wages, no victimisation, no mass reductions and company recognition of 
the new association under Homi. There was talk in Bose’s camp that Homi 
was being offered vast sums of money to keep the strike going.“ 

The Directors were confident that they could break the strike, but were 
wary of Bose’s enmity and the ill-feeling it would cause.* (This was an 
admission that such a step would militate against work motivation.) Bose 
relented on the principle of lockout wages, accepting in its stead the offer 
of a loan equal to six weeks’ pay, recoverable over 20 months, and a sum of 
Rs. 7 lakh being made available for wage increments. But he demanded an 
assurance about reductions, adopting Homi’s plea that the estimated 1,100 
workers who had already left, along with the 1,600 expected to leave 
voluntarily, be accepted as the desired reduction. This the Directors rejected 
on grounds of principle and for administrative reasons, as the reorganisation 
plans for each department had already been made. They were willing to 
raise the compensation for reduced staff from one month’s to six weeks’ 
wages. 

TISCO’s insistence on this point showed that they were using the unrest 


“ Ibid., DC’s DO, 7 September 1928 and Strike Report 144, 9 September 1928. 

& Ibid., Strike Reports 145 and 146, 10 September and 11 September 1928 and DC’s DO, 
10 September 1928. There was also an instance of some of the workers sending a message to 
the Directors on 8 September, asking them to postpone their departure. 

=% Ibid., DC’s DO, 10 September 1928. 
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to construct a new personnel system in line with their requirements, whilst 
reminding workers that there was no job security for those who made 
trouble. Reductions were to be spread out among all departments, in order 
(despite the assurance of no victimisation) to bring home to the entire 
workforce the price of participating in the one-day hartals of 25 May and 1 
June. Managerial authority was asserted behind the garb of administrative 
necessity, and the message would be clearer to the workers than to the 
bureaucrats, shareholders and leaders. This is the only meaning that can be 
read into the insistence on reductions as a matter of ‘principle’. 


The Settlement of 12 September 1928 


The Directors departed on 10 September, giving full powers to the GM to 
settle. On the night of 11 September Bose came to terms with Alexander, 
and promptly placed these terms before the JLA executive, which accepted 
them. He then went to the Strike Committee, and heard Homi’s protest- 
ations about lockout wages and the workers’ right to choose their leaders. 
But the majority in the Committee accepted the terms. These were announced 
in a meeting on 12 September. (The embarrassed Homi had to be tracked 
down in a car, arriving well after the announcement.) Congratulating the 
workers, Bose assured them that the settlement was an honourable one 
which, while not conceding all their demands, enabled them to organise in 
the future. The management had agreed to process any cases of dismissals 
through a committee and to consider the questions of Indianisation, 
oppression by officers, etc., but these matters were not mentioned in the 
text of the agreement. He ended by entreating the workers to accept the 
terms, and was greeted by loud applause. 

Hardit Singh Sharma then bitterly attacked the terms point by point, 
with Bose replying to each point. He reminded the audience of the 1922 
strike, which had ended in the same maidan with Chaman Lal’s betrayal. 
The Bengali members of the audience protested against the speaker, but 
Bose asked him to continue. When Bose told him that unlike 1922 the 
present agreement had the signatures of the management, Sharma referred 
to the signed circulars in April 1928 which had contained assurances that 
there would be no reductions. To this, Bose had no reply. Finally, Sharma 
asked rhetorically which labour association was referred to in the agree- 
ment, the one which stood against the workers from 1 June till 20 August 
or the one which had stood by them from 25 May till the present? Homi 
spoke briefly, asking the workers to consider the proposals for 24 hours; 
this was coldly received, and Bose got up to contradict him with the 
statement that better terms were not possible and that they ought to 
resume work the next day, after which the audience dispersed.” 


® File 5/VII/28, Strike Report 148, 13 September 1928. 
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The “Terms of Settlement’ (signed by Bose and Alexander) opened with 
the more palatable points®: there would be no victimisation, boiler and 
sheet mill workers would be restored to service and discharge cases arising 
out of indiscipline would be reviewed. Incentives were offered for resig- 
nations: a rail ticket home and a month’s pay for each completed year of 
service. (This was less than the earlier offer of a loan equivalent to six- 
weeks’ pay.) The crucial points were in clause 5: reductions would include 
those who did not return in three weeks, and would be effected by the non- 
filling up of vacancies for up to a year; all returnees would be classed in a 
standard force and a spare gang for up to a year, vacancies in the former to 
be filled by the latter. ‘If at the end of this period the necessary reduction is 
not effected, the Company will be free to resort to immediate retrench- 
ment.’ Thus, a large number of strikers were being made subject to discharge 
(without compensation) within a year. 

Lockout wages were rejected, but a loan the equivalent of six-weeks’ pay 
was on offer, recoverable from January 1929 over 20 months. Arrears of 
house rents would be recovered in three monthly instalments. Instead of 
Rs. 5 lakh, Rs. 7 lakh would be released for increments, the mode of 
distribution of which would be decided in consultation with the ‘Labour 
Association’. In return for this, the terms stated that ‘the men agree to 
waive the claim for strike pay/lockout wages, according to the company/ 
according to the men.’ (In the ‘Summary’ appended to the terms, the first 
point stated simply, ‘No strike pay will be given.’) The alteration in the 
work service rules would ‘not be put in force.’ 


A Divided Consciousness 


In contrast to Dain’s assessment, penned in 1929, of the strike as a ‘sensational 
success,’® the Chief Secretary’s immediate comment was that ‘the settlement 
appears to be an acceptance of the management’s terms, virtually."” (Emphasis 
added.) The latter view seems more appropriate, considering that TISCO 
had its way on the two crucial matters of lockout wages and reductions. 
The entire scenario might have been analysed thus: Bose had his reasons 
both for adopting a radical posture and yet making himself useful to 
Tatasons; Homi used Bose to legitimise the strike and stage a quick but 
necessary retreat; by distancing himself from Bose, Homi, who was not 
averse to using the politicians whom he despised, could claim that the 
workers had been betrayed; this could be an investment for the future, for 
by this time he had as much of a stake in unionism as did Bose in his 
radical, nationalist image. 


æ Ibid., ‘Terms of Settlement’, 12 September 1928. 
* File 8/11/29, Report on the Situation at the Tinplate Works, Golmun, by J.R. Dain. 
™ File S/VI/28, Note by H.K. Briscoe, 13 September 1928 
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Such an analysis would be a good description of the dynamics of leader- 
ship. It would, nevertheless, be inaccurate. A schism had taken place in the 
workers’ perceptions as well as their interests. On the one hand, there was 
the urgent need to settle matters. On the other, there was frustration at 
their own helplessness and pent up anger fuelled by real grievances at the 
shop-floor. Their exhaustion had made a settlement imperative, and the 
JLA was the only body that Tatas would deal with. As employees anxious 
to return to normal working conditions, the TISCO strikers cheered Bose 
on 12 September, when he asked them to return with honour. But the 
other aspect of their divided consciousness still needed expression. This 
aspect, the one which had sparked off the turmoil and which had been 
denied and denounced by management and leaders alike (except Homi), 
resulted in them storming out of the gates on the very first day of resumption, 
with all the rage which stemmed from humiliation. 

The workers were capable of conducting departmental hartals and even 
of shutting down the works, but over time they needed the assistance of 
persons literate in the language and legal practices of colonial society. The 
strikers had sought out Maneck Homi, not he them; but having owned him, 
they became subject to his patronising and eccentric leadership. Between 
the authoritarianism of the management, the paternalism of the nationalist 
unionists and the opportunism of Homi, the workers had perforce to make 
choices. These were constrained by the organisational styles of the various 
leaders and the fact that the workers were denied access to information and 
the negotiation process. It would be facile to describe the situation in terms 
of ‘correct’ leadership, ‘betrayal’, etc. The workers of TISCO were respon- 
sible for their fate, but this responsibility was conditioned by their historical 
and social predicament. 

As for the JLA, its ‘victory’ was the beginning of the‘end. Having lost its 
legitimacy, and by opposing the struggle from June till August, it used 
Bose and its own ‘recognised’ status to resuscitate itself. By becoming its 
President in the midst of a bitter internal debate through an undemocratic 
procedure, Bose propped up a body which would have declined much 
faster were it not for the meagre utility it still possessed. The doomed body 
took a decade to pass unlamented into history. It is a measure of his rather 
superficial understanding of the labour movement, both in its general and 
specific aspects, that Bose attempted for the next three years to use the 
JLA to emerge as the predominant workers’ leader in Jamshedpur. 


Whose Victory? 
The morning of 13 September saw about 1,500 workers, furious at receiv- 


ing tickets marked ‘spare gang’, walking out to contact Homi and workers 
in the rolling mills complaining to Bose about the abusive conduct of their 
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European superiors.” The two complaints symbolised the crucial elements 
in the strike: The company was determined to reduce staff, and the lower 
management were vindictive and arrogant. Homi’s faction began a vigorous 
campaign, reminding workers of Homi’s warnings and summoning another 
mass meeting. They worked up anti-Bose feelings to such a pitch that 
Bengalis as a body were stereotyped as traitors. 

Bose was abused and his car mobbed as he arrived at the meeting, which 
was attended by a 10,000 strong crowd on 13 September. Homi made no 
attempt to restrain his followers. Badhawa Singh and Dusanda Singh said 
that it served certain leaders right to have welcomed the terms and then 
have found themselves in the ‘spare gang’: these included P.C. Mitra, S.A. 
Haq and Hari Prasad Singh of the town Congress. Bhawani Prasad whipped 
up anti-Bengali sentiment, and asked workers to put their faith in Homi 
and no one else. Sharma insisted that Bose was not authorised to waive the 
claim to lockout wages. A resolution was passed paying tribute to the 
police for maintaining peace. It goes to Bose’s credit that he was finally 
heard in silence as he sought to soothe the workers’ feelings, explain that 
there was bound to be confusion on the first day, that he had the GM’s 
assurance that matters would get sorted out in a few days and that he 
(Bose) would always fight for their interests. Homi said that old hands 
ought not to be put into the spare gang, that he was giving the management 
24 hours to straighten things out and that Bose ought to have insisted on 
the right of workers to choose their own leaders. But he ended on an 
ambiguous note, saying that the company was like a parent to them and 
that they ought to resume work. This was an olive branch. Having restored 
his prestige, Homi was preparing the ground for the future recognition of 
his union.” 

Homi’s intrasigence served as a vent for the anger of the workers about a 
movement in which they had sacrificed much and gained next to nothing. 
The walk-out on the 13 September was interpreted by the management as 
the start of another round of departmental strikes, and the GM spoke of 
dire consequences for Homi at the hands of the convenanted staff who had 
lost five months’ bonus. Even the normally circumspect DC now described 
Homi as ‘a dangerous agitator,’ possessing ‘. . . characteristics of insanity’ 
and as ‘conceited, vindictive, and cunning, clever, and unscrupulous.” 
The Directors soon became pessimistic about a future in which Homi 
would be doing his best to wreck the settlement and convinced that he 


n File 5/VIV/28, Strike Report 148, 13 September 1928. Characteristically, the entire 
episode was scen yet again by both management and Dain as a function of Homi’s malice and 
resentment. Alexander asked the DC to remove Homi legally from the steel town: DC’s DO, 
13 September 1928. 

” Ibid., Strike Report 149, 14 September 1928. 

® Ibid., DC’s DO, 13 September 1928. 
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would have to be ‘removed’ in order to protect a national industry and the 
whole country from ‘injury’. But Dain felt that Saklatvala was overestimat- 
ing the danger. In any case, he added: 


I do not know what could be done. If some extraordinary measures were 
taken against Homi, I think the influence of S.C. Bose would be 
sufficient to prevent any outcry from the Swaraj party, and that Joshi 
and the labour party would not concern themselves in the matter. The 
Public Safety Bill does not apply to Homi, who is an Indian, and is not a 
communist.” 


On 21 September Homi met Dain, and gave him an assurance that he 
would refrain from interfering with the settlement. The officer believed 
that this was due to his’interest in establishing his new union. He foresaw 
tension in early 1929, at the time the loan recovery was to begin and again 
in a year’s time, when members of the spare gang were liable to discharge. 
His hints were taken, and Saklatvala began ‘coming round to the view that 
the safest course for the Company would’be to recognise Homi’s Federation 
under proper safeguards.’ Meanwhile TISCO doubled the time allowed for 
a worker to resign with settlement compensation, this being the first in a 
series of measures relenting on the provisions of the September settlement.” 

At a mass meeting on 16 September Homi announced the establishment 
of the Labour Federation. Separate unions in the departments and the 
associated companies were envisaged as federating together under his 
leadership. At another meeting on 18 September Bose criticised the form- 
ation of another union, but he and Shamsuddin Ahmad were obliged to 
depart from the venue because of frequent ‘heckling.* On 27 September 
the British communist Philip Spratt arrived in Jamshedpur accompanied by 
Muzaffar Ahmad, and spoke at a meeting organised by H.S. Sharma. 
Homi absented himself on the plea of illness. Sharma castigated Bengalis 
in general and Bose in particular, and it took police intervention to prevent 
a fight. Spratt spoke in favour of a single union and a politics of labour 


™ Ibid., DC’s DO to Commissioner, 20 September 1928. Dain considered it highly doubtful 
that the central government would use extraordinary powers to extern Homi from Jamshedpur. 
In another context, at around the same time, Thakurdas asked the Police Commissioner of 
Bombay ‘why he would not remove Dange and Nimbkar by executive order’: Quoted in S. 
Bhattacharya. ‘Capital and Labour in the Bombay Textile Strike, 1928’, Economic and 
Palitical Weekly, 17-24 October 1981. 

3 Ibid., DC’s DOs to Commissioner, 20 September and 21 September 1928. 

* Ibid., Strike Report 151, 22 September 1928. However, Bose did manage to convey a 
message from the company, that the men who had taken their settlements were not eligible 
for re-enlistment and those who had been kept in the standard force were not eligible for 
compensatory payments. The importance of this lay in the fact that many workers in the 
standard force were under the impression that they could apply for settlement, go away and 
then re-engage later. 
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independent of the Congress. He did not make a noticeable impression, 
not did he intervene again in workers’ movements in Jamshedpur.” 

In October the situation was still uneasy. The increment scheme was 
suspended because of dissension about its distribution. Nilkantha Das, the 
Oriya Congress leader, arrived frequently ‘to assist Bose probably in 
conteracting Homi’s influence with Oriyas.”* Several complaints were being 
lodged with the JLA by individual workers, the management was dissatisfied 
with ‘discipline’, and the electricians and crane drivers were reported as 
being ‘most restless’. Bose was issuing press statements about Homi ‘daily 
losing ground’,” while trying to reorganise the JLA. The latter printed 
bulletins claiming successful interventions on behalf of workers. V.V. Giri 
arrived on 9 November at Bose’s invitation to endorse his leadership and 
condemn ‘the seccessionists led by Mr Homi.’” 


‘Labour’ and the Politics of Mediation 


By December Homi claimed a membership of 1,400 workers for his newly 
formed Jamshedpur Labour Federation (JLF). The successes of this new 
union in articulating the workers’ resentment roused the management to 
try to have him prosecuted for conspiracy." The Managing Director 
J.C.K. Peterson expressed his apprehensions to J.D. Sifton, a member of 
the Governor’s Council: 


The men are back under a settlement made with their accredited leader. 
Is it not possible for Government to take some steps to prevent Homi 
endeavouring to stir them up again? Could you not prevent meetings by 
an order? Or could you not even through the local officers warn him 
that this sort of thing must stop? He is not a workman and he is not out 
to assist labour but to create trouble... .” 


Sifton replied that any order to stop meetings would not stand in court. 
Obsessed with Homi, the company refused to recognise that there was a 
reason for his popularity. Bose (not a workman either) was pronounced an 
‘accredited leader’, when it was a fairly clear perception among workers 


7” Ibid., DC's DO, 28 September 1929. 

™ Ibid., DC's letter, 22 September 1928. In a press interview, Das said, ‘I came over here 
to study the situation and incidentally to establish a closer contact with my Oriya brethren, 
whose number is not neglibible’: Interview dated 3 October 1938, in Searchlight, 7 October 
1928. 

P” Searchlight, 31 October 1928. 

© Ibid., 14 November 1928. 

£ File 5/VII/28, DC's DO, 8 November 1928. 

® Ibid., 1.C.K. Peterson to J.D. Sifton, 21 November 1928; Tatasons’ appellation for the 
Managing Director was ‘Agents Director in charge’: Ardeshir Dalal: A Memosr, ed. by the 
Dalal family, Bombay, 1980, p. 79. 
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that TISCO’s agents in the JLA had prevented them from making a 
democratic choice of a leader. Tatasons were reduced to ascribing magical 
qualities to Homi, the liveliness of whose meetings was continually referred to 
by Peterson as ‘this sort of thing.’ 

In a speech at the Annual General Meeting of TISCO’s shareholders on 
27 September 1928, Chairman Saklatvala referred to the departmental 
strikes as the ‘carefully planned’, work of ‘malicious agitators’. ‘Grievances’ 
were placed within inverted commas. Introspection was limited to admitting 
the existence of ‘conditions which the workers could legitimately claim 
should be altered or at least explained to them.’ He thanked the DC of 
Singhbhum for his ‘judicious’ handling of the situation, and made a long 
and appreciative comment on the leadership of Subhas Bose, who ‘realised 
the great necessity of an immediate settlement.’ Saklatvala continued, ‘The 
“grievances” were nothing more than the normal adjustment of conditions,’ 
which ‘were made use of by the strike-leaders as convenient methods of 
stirring up the men... .’ In his concluding remarks on labour relations, he 
said: 


We hope and believe . . . that just as the Jamshedpur Labour Association, 
under its former President, consistently followed the policy of friendly 
negotiations and opposed strikes, so the Association under its new 
President will continue that policy. Our desire is that the Labour Associ- 
ation should become strong enough and command sufficient confidence 
among the men to ensure that any future question which may arise for 
adjustment . . . shall be handled by an Association which they will obey 
and which will make it impossible for individual agitators again to 
disturb the relations between the two parties.* 


Tatas wanted their workforce to ‘obey’ their association; what they did not 
realise was that an association which obeyed Tatas could never command 
the allegiance of the workers. 

Meanwhile Forward publicised Bose’s interpretation of the situation. 
“We never hesitated to throw ourselves openly on the side of the labourers.’ 
stated the lead article, probably penned by Bose himself, ‘but we welcomed 
the idea of an amicable settlement.’ 


The terms which were agreed to by Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, President 
of the Labour Association . . . and the Directors of the Tatas . . . were 
the best that could be had under the circumstances. Subhas Chandra 
Bose has himself drawn repeated attention to the fact that the labourers 


® Ibid., Copy of the speech of N.B. Saklatvala, as Chairman of the Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders of TISCO, on 27 September 1928. 
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have many minor grievances which are not quite covered by the terms of 
settlement, but we do not believe that advantage should be taken of 
these grievances to foment a fresh strike .... While we are fully 
prepared to make the cause of Labour our own, we do not believe we 
would be justified in forgetting that the Iron and Steel works at Jamshed- 
pur are a national asset .. . .“ (Emphasis added.) 


The article insinuated that the meetings of ‘a particular Government 
official’ (Dain) with Homi was evidence of a deeply laid conspiracy to 
undermine the Indian steel industry.“ This was disingenuous, for Bose 
must have known of the administration’s proximity to the TISCO man- 
agement and their reliance on the DC for keeping a link with the untouch- 
able Homi.” In fact Dain’s attitudes were conservative, although scrupulous, 
and he even asked his superiors to discontinue the policy of billing the 
company for the cost of policing the strike.” 

Forward’s devaluation of shop-floor harrassment, reductions and the 
failure of democratic renewal within the JLA as ‘minor grievances’ marked 
an understanding clouded by Bose’s paternalism and hegemonistic ambition. 
His distinction between ‘We’ and ‘Labour’ and his notion of ‘fomentation’ 
of strikes was part of a vocabulary common to bureaucrats, managers and 
unionists, and which recurred in the course of several struggles over a 
decade.” Subhas Bose was to drastically revise his attitude towards the 
Tatas during the mid-thirties, but he could never understand that the 
reason for the abysmal failure of the JLA lay in the settlement over which 
he presided in September 1928. 

Bose’s sensitivity to Tatas’ long-term (and his own) interests was certified 


“ Forward, 21 November 1928, article entitled “The Jamshedpore Trouble’. 

© These kinds of interpretations were common in Jamshedpur. Thus, in early 1929, JLA 
officials gave out that the government were supporting Homi with the intent of turning out the 
American management and replacing it with Englishmen: File 8/1/29, DC’s DO, 27 February’ 
1929. 

% Elsewhere, Dain stated that ‘the real fact is that Homi is in complete control of 
Jamshedpur again, that Bose counts for very little, and . . . is making desperate efforts to 
recover his lost prestige’: File 5/VII/28, DC’s DO, 24 November 1928. 

£ File 5/VIII-B/28, DC’s ‘Note no. 6’, on law and order during the strike, 15 November 
1928. Overruling the DC, the Governor commented, ‘When we have to employ additional 
police, in justice to the general tax-payer, we mulct those whose conduct necessitates the 
additional police.’ Tatas ultimately paid the government the sum of Rs. 42,233 for the 
maintenance of the additional police: File 5/VII/28, Notes. 

% In a letter to Alexander, the GM, on 29 October 1928, Bose wrote, ‘We are in the habit of 
handling large masses of men—that is our profession, as it were, and we.claim to have some 
insight into mass psychology. If we are to handle labour properly we have to remember that 
the Labourer is not as reasonable or logical as you or I are. He does not think as you or I do! 
He is susceptible to mass suggestions and even the most irrational ideas influence him.... 
this is particularly true where there is unrest’: Quoted by Lavalle, ‘Subhas C. Bose and the 
1928 Steel Strike’. 
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by none other than G.D. Birla during the aftermath of the events of 1928. 
In a letter to Thakurdas he wrote: 


I feel in a position to assure that Mr Bose could be relied upon to help 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works whenever necessary provided properly 
handled. When we deal with men we ought to study their psychology. 
Mr Bose is a very sincere and scrupulous man and appreciates the 
necessity of cooperation with reasonable and advanced type of capitalists. 
He himself belongs to the aristocratic class . , . . he is a shrewd man 
with a wide outlook and understands very well that hitting the Tata Iron 
and Steel does not necessarily mean hitting Tatas.” 


In a note on Bose, J.D. Sifton remarked, ‘It is hard to see any consistency 
in the congressmen of the type of Subhas. They supported a tariff for Tatas 
and now back the strike against Tatas. Unlike the management, Sifton 
did not comprehend that ambiguity lay at the heart of political mediation. 
Thus, the significance of the Chairman asking the DC to arrange a meeting 
with prominent strikers ought not to be missed. Mediation connoted power, 
and TISCO preferred a mediator (such as the JLA), over whom it had 
power. But the JLA’s lack of credibility made the Directors reluctantly 
accept the mediation of Bose, whose militant posture had at first dismayed 
the management. When it appeared that Bose was intractable, TISCO 
sought to bring the DC into the mediation process. This was seen by them 
as an emergency device. After the settlement they attempted to prop up 
the JLA under Bose as its ‘accredited leader’. In the aftermath of the strike 
the mediation of Bose proved inconsequential, and they finally accepted 
the inevitable by recognising Homi in 1929. 

In a passing reference to the TISCO strike in the mid-thirties. Bose 
commented: ‘Ultimately a settlement was arrived at between the workers 
and the management, which was extremely favourable to the former.” He 
went on: 


Owing to pressure from the workers the writer took up the leadership of 
the strike when it was about to collapse. The strike was then revived and 
strengthened and it led to an honourable settlement. Unfortunately 
differences broke out among the workers after the settlement and this 
had disastrous consequences. The Tata strike served for the writer as an 
initiation into the workers’ movement, with which he has been intimately 
connected ever since. 


» G.D. Birla to Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 16 July 1929, PT Papers, NMML. 

© File 5/V1/28, Note by J.D. Sifton, 6 September 1928. 

* Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle, Netaji Research Bureau, Calcutta, 1964, 
p. 154. 
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The reason why the settlement could be thus described by Bose was that 
he had presided over it. He did not seek to explain the reasons why 
‘differences broke out.’ The TISCO strike and lockout of 1928 did serve to 
initiate his unsuccessful endeavour to be a workers’ leader in Jamshedpur, 
but more than that, it initiated a decade-long struggle of the workers of the 
city, not just in TISCO but in the associated factories as well, to teach their 
managements some lessons in democratic labour practices. 
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Many years of early nineteenth century north India are described in 
official records as periods characterised by acute scarcity or famines— 
1803-1804, 1813-14, 1819, 1825-26, 1827-28, 1832-34 and 1837-38. How- 
ever, there is a relative paucity of research on these early famines, since 
generally the later part of the nineteenth century has received more attention 
from scholars. This has perhaps happened partly because the later famines 
are better documented, which is linked to the fact that British famine 
policies evolved and matured towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
This paper seeks to draw attention to the lesser known 1837-38 famine, 
which by all accounts was the severest one in north India in the whole of 
the nineteenth century. The focus of the present enquiry is not famine 
causality and impact or even popular protest. Instead, the attempt is to 
delineate and analyse various aspects of popular action described by the 
authorities as ‘crime’ which occurred in the famine year of 1837-38, in what 
was then called the North-Western Provinces and is now part of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Indeed, ‘crime’ seems to be the most important marker of this famine 
which sets it apart from all the other famines in colonial north India. Thus, 
the 1837-38 famine was described as one marked by ‘a spirit of lawlessness 


Author’s Note: In this paper, wherever the word ‘crime’ occurs without quotes it is used with 
an awareness that it carries official connotations. 
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and freebooting’ when ‘neither the stores of merchants nor the grain in 
transit was safe from attack’ and ‘the starving people forgot all rights of 
possession, and violently laid their hands on their neighbours’ supplies.” In 
comparison it was observed that the ‘pleasant’ aspect of the 1860-61 
famine (more severe in many respects than the 1837-38 one) was the 
prevalence of ‘greater order’ than during 1837-38.* In the opinion of 
another later day official, ‘the ordinary bonds of society seemed to be 
broken’ by the ‘serious pressure’ of the famine during 1837-38 but in 
‘marked contrast’ no signs of ‘such disorganisation’ were visible during 
1860-61.° ‘Order’ and ‘crime’ witnessed during 1837-38 were cited and 
used by later colonial authorities to emphasise their own administrative 
success in keeping ‘crime’ under check in subsequent famine conditions. 
Claims to a better maintenance of ‘law and order’ were also seen as a proof 
of an improvement in the conditions of ‘native society’. Since crime was 
used as a marker of the 1837-38 famine, its actual extent and degree 
tended to get disproportionate importance in many official narratives. The 
‘failure’ to maintain order in 1837-38 served to highlight later administrative 
‘successes’. 

At the outset, it should be emphasised that a complex set of factors 
rooted in the natural and human agencies‘ often crystallise the conditions 
of a ‘famine’ as distinct from dearth, scarcity or shortage. As mentioned 
earlier, the causality, impact and the differential effects of the 1837-38 
famine are not the central issues examined here.’ What we do need to do 
for our present purposes is to point out some distinctive features of this 
famine and identify the contours of the famine tract. 

The complex interaction between colonial rule and indigenous society in 
north India in the first half of the nineteenth century has been examined 
by a large number of studies which need not be listed here. The significant 
aspect of the 1837-38 famine seems to have been that it occurred at a time 
when the political economy of the region was in a state of crisis and 
depression.* By the 1830s a wide range of adverse climatic, ecological and 


' C.E‘R, Girdlestone, Report on Past Famınes in the North Western Provinces, Allahabad. 
1868, p. 92. 

2 Ibid. 

3? R. Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Calcutta, 1861, Section II, p. 30. 

‘ I am not suggesting any simple dichotomy between what are called ‘natural’ and ‘man- 
made’ factors here. 

3 These have been analysed at length in my M. Phil. dissertation: ‘Dearth, Famine and the 
Colonial State: The 1837~38 Famine in U.P.*, unpublished M.Phil. dissertation, Department 
of History, University of Delhi, 1991. 

* For a detailed discussion see C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, North Indian 
Society in the Age of British Expansion 1770-1870, Cambridge, 1983. ch. 7; also Astya Siddiqi, 
‘Agarian Depression in Uttar Pradesh in 1828-33", The Indian Economic and Social History 
Review (henceforth /ESHR), 6, 2, 1969, pp. 165-78: and idem, Agrarian Change in a Northern 
Indian State, Uttar Pradesh 1819-33, Oxford, 1973, pp. 168-78. 
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market conditions converged to bring about the ‘scarcity cycle of the 
1830s.” The 1837-38 famine, the last of this cycle, proved to be the most 
severe famine of the entire century, putting to test the resources of the 
nascent colonial state and indigenous society. 

‘In the summer of 1837 there were signs that a famine was looming over 
the greater part of the Doab® and of the trans-Yamuna tract of the North- 
Western Provinces.’ The rains failed almost completely in the region lying 
between Delhi and Allahabad. Reports of severe drought conditions and 
the failure of kharif crops started pouring in from August to September 
1837. This was followed by a failure of winter rains, threatening the ‘rabi 
crops also.’ By the time Lord Auckland assumed charge of the government 
of the North-Western Provinces (1 January 1838), famine conditions had 
crystallised. He had to undertake a tour of the famine-stricken districts and 
his report gives some idea of the famine tract and the regional variations 
within it. 


From Cawnpore to Farruckabad the agricultural distress, and destitu- 
tion of the people was the subject which most imperiously demanded 
attention . . . . Similarly harrowing accounts of famine and distress pour 
in from Calpee, Agra, Etawah and Mynpoorie ... not only has the 
khareef crop in these districts entirely failed but the grass and fodder 
were also lost. This has led to extensive mortality amongst the cattle and 
in some districts nearly all those which have not perished on the spot 
have been driven off to other parts of the country in order that they 
might be saved. It has thus happened that great difficulty has been 
experienced in irrigating the land for the rubbee crops, and much land 
which would otherwise have been cultivated has lain waste from this 
want of means for irrigation . . . . Rohilcund has suffered far less severely 
than the part of the Doab above alluded to.” 


The situation in Kanpur, Etawah, Mainpuri, Agra and Kalpi was so bad 
that Auckland felt that in those districts ‘the largest expenditure is required 
in order to palliate the evil, and prevent the total depopulation of the 
country by starvation and emigration." 

A close scrutiny of the evidence suggests that the central Doab—i.e., the 
neighbourhood of Mathura, Agra and Kanpur—was most severely affected 


7 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 292-98. 

* The area enclosed by the nvers Ganga and Yamuna 

* Though not to the same extent as kharif crops. By the time of rabi, rural stratification 
asserted itself as the crucial determinant of agricultural production: See Section below, 
*“Crime” and the Agricultural Cycle’. 

™ Auckland to Court of Directors; 13 February 1838, Home Misc., N.W.P., Judl.—Rev., 
Vol. 487, No.1, 1838, National Archives of India (hereafter N.A.I.). 

“ Ibid.. 
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during 1837-38. Lower down, the districts on the right bank of the Yamuna— 
Hamirpur, Jalaun and Banda—also experienced extreme misery.” The 
effect was considerable but mitigated in Allahabad but ‘below Allahabad 
the pressure was little if at all felt." According to Baird Smith, Awadh 


2 ‘Regarding Drought in Hameerpur 1838’, File No. 163, Allahabad Div., Serial No.1, 
Basta No. 194, Uttar Pradesh Regional Archives, Allahabad (hereafter U P.R.A.A.); also 
D.L. Drake-Brockman, Jalaun: A Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1909 (hereafter Jalaun D.G.). 

n Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Section II, p. 23. 
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generally escaped and so did the northern Doab districts of Bulandshahr, 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar which exported grain by the river route. How- 
ever, the effect of the famine extended up to Delhi and parts of current day 
Haryana, especially Hissar district. To sum up, the famine of 1837-38 
covered an area of about 25,000 square miles which was inhabited by a 
population of about 8 million.“ Of these, by the end of 1838, nearly 8 lakhs 
had perished along with an even larger number of cattle." According to 
Commander an overall mortality rate of between 15 and 20 per‘cent for 
large parts of the Doab in 1837-38 does not seem improbable." 

The colonial government was hardly prepared for coping with a famine 
of such proportions and intensity. Previous famines in the region had 
hardly generated enough experience, especially because the authorities’ 
overriding concern had been for revenue. The ‘loss’ was reckoned in terms 
of balances, suspensions and remissions, and little attention was paid to 
recording mortalities and other aspects of the famines.” However, the 
intensity and scale of the 1837-38 famine forced the colonial authorities to 
act, and later official narratives came to describe this famine as one in 
which ‘famine relief on modem principles’ was attempted.'* In contemporary 


“ Simon Commander, ‘The Mechanics of Demographic and Economic Growth in Uttar 
Pradesh, 1800-1900’ in T. Dyson ed., India’s Historical Demography: Studies in Famine, 
Disease and Society, London, 1989, p. 64 

8 Cf. Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Section II, p. 26 The figure of 
800,000 for human casualties estimated by Baird Smith is at best a conservative one. Wilham 
Crooke regarded it ‘much below the mark’. W. Crooke, The North-Western Provinces of 
India, Their History, Ethnology and Administration, London, 1897, p. 171. Premature deaths 
resulting from malnutrition, disease and debility caused by the famine are likely to have 
occurred over the next few years. Infants, children, pregnant women and the old are likely to 
have suffered drastic reduction in life expectancy. 

‘© Commander, ‘The Mechanics of Demographic and Economic Growth’, p. 65. Agra 
appears to have been the worst-affected district, where as much as 20 per cent of the 
population either perished or migrated and in 1838 daily burials by the police exceeded 400 
and this continued for over seven months: /bid. A further idea of the scale and gravity of the 
famine can be gleaned from the number of persons employed ın relief in Agra alone. There 
the ‘number of labouring poor employed by the charity of government’ swelled from a total of 
500 at the beginning of September 1837 to over 80,000 by the end of May 1838. Agra 
Collectorate, Judl., Senes IH, Vol. 7/122, U.P.R.A.A. The high rates of deaths and bunals in 
Agra city are perhaps accounted for by the unusually large number of people flocking to the 
relief works. 

v ‘In former days, reports were neither so detailed nor so systematic as they are now. 
Famuines and such like catastrophies were accepted as necessary evils, to be alleviated as far as 
possible at the time, and to be forgotten as soon as the emergency that passed ... . The 
realisation of the revenue was then the all-absorbing topic . So long as a man could say 
that he had collected all that was due on behalf of Government, he might reckon on escaping 
censure <. Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, Introduction, p. 2. 

-4H R, Nevill, Agra: A Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1905, p 458 (hereafter Agra DG); Sce also 
E.R. Neeve, Farrukhabad: A Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1911, p. 45 (hereafter Farrukhabad 
DG): HR Nevill. Cownpore: A Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1909, pp. 61-62 (hereafter Kanpur 
DG) 
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records we come across a variety of factors which seemed to have forced 
the then authorities to start relief works in ‘charity’ to afford employment 
to only the ‘able-bodied’. 

Relief operations seem to have been triggered off by humanitarian 
concerns as well as the need to protect the productive capacity of ‘native 
society’ since this had a direct bearing on the resources of the colonial state 
itself. However, although relief was to be undertaken, yet ‘all interference 
in the price or sale of grain on the part of the officers of the government 
was strictly prohibited,” and the motive was the protection of ‘trade in 
grain and affording the greatest possible facilities for free and unrestricted 
commerce.” Although the state was ideologically committed to certain 
‘laissez faire’ notions, the prevalence of aggravating circumstances and 
pragmatic considerations forced relief works which ipso facto constituted 
‘intervention’ of a particular type. 

Having briefly noted the motives and factors which might have induced 
‘relief works’, I would like to suggest that relief during 1837-38 was 
perhaps also influenced if not necessarily precipitated by the scale of 
popular action and ‘crime’ to which the authorities were a witness.” Apart 
from the pressing circumstances and the appalling misery, relief might have 
been regarded as a necessity since ‘life and property’ were threatened 
‘owing to the distressed state of the country,” although official records do 
not admit of this connection distinctly. In this paper I do not intend to 
probe the linkages between ‘crime’ and ‘relief operations’, but I do take up 
the multiplicity of official explanations and perceptions (often contradictory) 
of popular action witnessed during 1837-38. The sources used are mainly 
official, and in the absence of any direct testimony (not surprisingly) of 
those directly involved in these acts of ‘crime’ it would be hazardous to 
make definitive statements about the ‘consciousness’ of the participants. 
Nevertheless, an attempt is made in the sections below to discern aspects of 
popular mentality by focusing on the location, timing, forms and targets of 
‘crime’ during the famine year of 1837-38 in the Doab and its adjoining 
regions in U.P. 


‘Crime’: Extent and Variation 


The earliest reports of attacks on grain stores came from Rohilkhand in 
August 1837. There the population ‘gathered into bands of plunderers’ and 
‘attacked the grain stores in larger villages and towns, and carried off their 


'’ Home Misc., N.W.P., Judi, - Criml. Vol. 486, No. 2, 1833-37, NA I 

» Home Misc., N.W P , Judi -Cnml., Vol 487, No 2, 1838, N.A.I 

23 For a full discussion of relief operations during 1837-38, see ch. 4 of my M.Phil. 
dissertation, ‘Dearth, Famine and the Colonial State’. 

2 Home Misc , N.W.P. Judl.-Criml., Vol. 487, No. 4, 1838, N.A.J. 
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contents.” Within the Rohilkhand Division, ‘the first acts of outrage 
commenced in the Bareilly District and the contagion flew like wild fire 
over the neighbouring Zillahs.™ ‘Great rioting’ occurred in the neighbour- 
ing district of Shahjehanpur.* Scarcity of grain and the prospect of famine 
led to similar ‘disturbances’ in Moradabad and Saheswan of the Rohilkhand 
Division.* From there these disturbances spread rapidly to the districts of 
the lower Doab till Allahabad. In the west, in Aligarh, Agra, Bulandshahr, 
Gurgaon, Rohtak and Delhi, it was reported that, ‘neither store houses nor 
grain-boats were safe from attack, whilst the public roads were dangerous 
to travellers owing to the number of armed men who were roaming about 
in quest of plunder.” 

Statistics of crime during this famine pose some serious problems. The 
state in this period did not have a sufficiently developed machinery to 
collect detailed information. Incidents related to crime could be suppressed 
by lower officials fearing censure from above. Alternatively, since crime 
was also seen as an indicator of distress, more attention might have been 
paid to it during a famine leading to higher figures due tq better recording. 
Therefore, any inferences from such statistics ideally ought to be supported 
by additional evidence. The present analysis therefore has its limitations. 
Nevertheless, significant changes in crime statistics can suggest broad 
trends. Table 1 gives some idea about the prevailing crime level in different 
Divisions. 

Clearly, there was a sharp and substantial increase in the general level of 
crime, especially in the Delhi, Rohilkhand, Agra and Allahabad Divisions. 
Let us examine the details of crime for those Divisions which are relevant 
for this study. 

When we look closely at the district crime figures (see Appendix), we 
begin to discern interesting and significant variations within these Divisions. 
In the last six months of 1837, the districts of Bareilly and Shahjehanpur in the 
Rohilkhand Division registered a very sharp increase in the number of crimes, 
the number of people involved and the amount of property stolen. This is 
significant because in general Rohilkhand was not so badly affected by the 
famine and the region was known to be generally a grain surplus and 
exporting region. Here the disturbances which took place were concentrated 
in about a fortnight in August, but as a consequence all jails were so full ° 


2 Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Section II, p. 30. Lord Auckland 
observed, ‘The subject that most demanded attention in Rohilkhand was the crowded state of 
the criminal jails’: Cited by Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p. 46. 

* ‘Account of the Famine in the District of Farrukhabad. From an old M.S. History of the 
District’ in Bard Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Appendix 11. 

5 Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p. 43. 

% Home Misc., N.W.P , Judl.-Cnml., Vol 486, 1835-37, N.A.I. 

. F Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p. 43. 
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Table 1 


Total Number of Crimes in Five Selected Divisions of North-Western Provinces-—1837-38 


1837 1837 1838 1838 1839 1839 

first second first second first second 

half half half half half half 
Delhi 1896 5835 2659 2768 1692 1976 
Meerut 4176 5683 5944 5801 4144 4658 
Rohilkhand 4960 6999 6274 5974 3972, 4622 
Agra 6511 9127 9603 7800 4467 4999 
Allahabad 2697 4105 3897 2868 2117 2523 


Source: Home Misc., Judi., Vol. 488, 12 April 1841, ‘Special Narrative Regarding the 
Admunistration of Civil and Cnminal Justice and the Police of 1837, 1838 and 1839 in the 
N.W.P.’, N.A.I. 


that the subject of overcrowding in itself became a problem and a cause for 
anxiety for the authorities.“ However, in the next year, i.e., 1838, the crime 
rate in these Rohilkhand districts shows a sharp decline. More significant is 
the dramatic reduction in the number of persons supposedly involved in 
crime in the first six months of the year 1838. In Bareilly this figure 
dropped from over 38,000 to just about 2,000. The case of Badaun is 
interesting. There the number of crimes remained almost the same, but the 
number of persons involved and the amount of property stolen show sharp 
variations. The Appendix also shows that in most districts of the Agra and 
Allahabad Divisions, the rate of crime continued to rise till the first six 
months of the year 1838. 

However, as we have noted, the impact of the famine was not uniform in 
these districts. Why is it that Allahabad district, which was not so famine 
stricken, shows a substantial increase in crimé in the second half of 1837 
but thereafter a sudden decline in early 1838? Can wé therefore explain the 
reasons and motives behind these acts of ‘crime’ through one generalised 
explanation or a single theory? Is it possible to construct a ‘model’ out of 
the instances of crime witnessed during a famine? Any possible answer to 
these queries has to begin with an evaluation of the contemporary explana- 
tions of crime. 


Official Explanations of ‘Crime’ 


In the plethora of police reports of the different districts, we come across 
the official mind trying to come to grips with the ‘criminality’ of the 
‘native’. We encounter a multiplicity of explanations for similar events 
depending on the time and location of crimes. Very often these explanations 
tended to be contradictory and inconsistent. The most common explanation 


2 Home Misc., N.W P., Judl.-Rev., No. 1, 1838, N.A.L 
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given to explain the high level of crime was the ‘misery and starvation’ 
caused by ‘the general distress of the season.’” For Kanpur it was argued 
by the Commissioner that ‘the failure of the crops, the scarcity of provi- 
sions, and the consequent deprivation of the common necessities of life will 
sufficiently account for the increase of crime in that district.’ ‘Drought’, 
‘scarcity’ and ‘high prices’ in Fatehpur had ‘rendered the lower classes to 
great extremities.’ Given the fact that the proportion of convictions to 
acquittals exceeded two to one, the state of the police was considered to be 
‘creditable’ and the situation ‘satisfactory’. The Magistrate of Agra had 
no hesitation in admitting that the result of his administration ‘if viewed in 
a mere numerical light’ was very ‘unsatisfactory.’ He was of the opinion 
that during such an ‘awful season of crime and misery’ it was ‘not easy to 
frame an index by which the real efficiency of the police could be tested.”* 
Similar explanations were given by several other administrators of different 
districts. 

Such an identification of scarcity and hunger as the cause of crime 
persisted in later administrative literature as well. David Arnold has shown 
how a correlation between drought, dearth and high prices was used by the 
colonial authorities as a barometer of deprivation causing crime.™ In fact, 
many police reports later on began with a summary of the year’s rainfall 
and grain prices.” Such a practice was present in the police reports of the 
1837-38 period also, though in an embryonic form, as regular statistics on 
rainfall and prices were not always readily available. 

However, such a simple correlation between drought, dearth, famine 
and prices on the one hand and crime on the other tended to break down 
for many other crime-affected areas. The simplistic and unilinear character 
of this explanation limited its generalised applicability. For instance, in 
Allahabad the effects of the drought were not so severe, but it experienced 
a substantial increase in the rate of crime. How was this explained? The 
Commissioner reasoned as follows: ‘Although this district has not suffered 
much from the drought which has prevailed in other quarters the prices of 
every description of food have risen so high as to cause much distress 
amongst the lower classes.’ Similarly, the Collector of Fatehpur—a district 


3 Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VI, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, U.P.R.A.A. 

* Ibid., Police Report of the Commr. of the 4th Div. for the last six months of 1837 to J. 
Thomason, Offg. Secy. to the Gov. Gen. N.W.P., 20 March 1838. 

3 Ibid. 

z Magt., Agra to Offg. Commr. Agra, 21 February 1838, Agra Collectorate, Judi., Series 
TI, Vol’ 7/122, Police Statements for the last six months of 1837, U.P R.A.A 

3 Ibid. 

H David Arnold, ‘Dacoity and Rural Cnme in Madras, 1860-1940’, Journal of Peasant 
Studies, Vol. 7, 2, January 1979, pp. 140-67 

3 Ibid., p. 145. 

% Police Report of the Commr. for the last six months of 1837 submitted to J Thomason, 
Offg. Secy. to the Gov. Gen. N.W.P., 20 March 1838, Allahabad Dıv., Commr.’s Office, 
Judi., Vol. VH, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, U.P.R.A A. 
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which had only been partially affected—remarked that ‘the distress of the 
poorer classes has not been caused by a failure of the crops, but from the 
high price at which grain was selling in consequence of the large exportation 
of grain to the westward.’” In both these cases the link between actual 
failure of crops and crime breaks down, and instead price rise is supposed 
to have triggered off crime. 

Elsewhere, some perceptive officials believed that the level of prices did 
not matter as people lacked the ability to purchase food. Many officials 
identified unemployment due to lack of agricultural operations as the chief 
cause of people’s misery and starvation. Drought, it was felt, had caused a 
‘work famine’, and therefore the relief works were intended to convert the 
jobless needy into potential purchasers of grain. Unless this happened, 
price levels would be rendered irrelevant. As Robinson, the Magistrate of 
Farrukhabad, observed with remarkable insight, ‘the cheapness or dearness 
of food matters little to men who have no means of procuring it except by 
robbery.’“ He further admitted with striking candour—‘To promise general 
tranquillity or anything like tranquillity till food is obtainable for the 
starving population I do not pretend.’” Lord Auckland also grasped this, 
and accepted the fact that even if grain was ‘much cheaper than it is at 
present, the distress would still be but little alleviated.” For Auckland, 
crime was not necessarily related to high prices or even failure of crops or 
shortage of food. Fear of price rise or anticipation of shortages could also 
lead to disturbances. This is what led to crime in the Bareilly, Badaun and 
Shahjehanpur districts of Rohilkhand in August 1837. According to Auck- 
land these ‘disturbances amongst the agricultural classes arose from the 
apprehension then entertained of famine.” This is an interesting explanation 
which endows this famine with a significant form of ‘crime.’ 

We therefore come across four main types of explanations which were 
given in 1837-38 by officialdom to comprehend the reasons for crime. The 
explanations, though not mutually exclusive, tended to differ from each 
other. The first was for those areas where drought had led to ‘real’ scarcity 
due to crop failures. There hunger and deprivation had led people to the 
path of violence. For other areas where the failure of crops was not 
substantial, it was argued that price rise due to shortages, hoarding or 
exports motivated people to commit ‘outrages’. The third view emphasised 
the lack of work opportunities and people’s inability to purchase food. This 
view obviously assumed that there was no total absence of grain or even if 


BE Report to the Commr., 10 October 1838, Quoted ın Charles Walter Kinloch, Statistical 
Report of the District of Futtehpore, Calcutta, 1852, p. 60. 

.“ Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p. 54. 

» Ibid. 

2 Auckland to Court of Directors, 13 February 1838, Home Misc., Judl.-Rev., Vol. 487, 
No.I, 1838, N.A.I. 

“ Ibid.. 
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there was a shortage, grain would always flow in if a demand could be 
created by augmenting people’s purchasing power. It was therefore argued 
that making grain available or reducing the price would not per se deter 
desperate have-nots from procuring it through theft or plunder. Lastly, it 
was argued that even an apprehension of drought, shortages, price increase, 
future inability to purchase food,etc., could drive anxious people to plunder 
stored grain or resort to blockades of grain under transportation. In such 
places, news, including rumours about shortages in other areas, could lead 
to prior acts of ‘crime’ as a precautionary measure. 

Should each of these explanations be regarded as sui generis? Are there 
any specific characteristics visible in this early official discourse on famine 
and crime, and how does it compare with later explanations? What is the 
official notion of ‘native criminality’ at this point of time? 

The first aspect of the crime narrative of this famine which is striking is 
that it consists of a multiplicity of explanations which are often at variance 
with each other and at times are contradictory and inconsistent. Although 
these features characterise official accounts of later famines also, yet it 
appears that the language during 1837-38 was comparatively less homo- 
genised since it did not get classified and structured around any given and 
available famine policy or code. In other words, at this stage there are no 
definite stereotypes at work. This does not mean that every possible 
explanation of crime given by local administrators was accepted by higher 
authorities blindly without discrimination. Thus, the Officiating Secretary 
to the Governor General N.W.P., J. Thomason, commenting on the police 
reports of different districts furnished by the Commissioner, A. Lowther, of 
the Allahabad Division, gave his assent to some explanations but not to 
others. For Kanpur he agreed that the increase in crime during the second 
half of the year 1837 was ‘naturally to be expected under the circumstances.’* 
Similarly, he felt that in Fatehpur the increase in dacoity, highway robbery 
and theft ‘may very justly be attributed to the distress of the country.’* But 
Thomason did not agree with the explanation given by the Commissioner 
for Allahabad district, where we have noted that high prices of food had 
been held responsible for increased crime. Thomason compared Allahabad 
to the adjoining Banda district, which he argued had escaped crime increase 
in spite of receiving ‘destitute paupers’ from famished neighbourhoods. 
Unconvinced by the high-price logic, Thomason rejected it as devoid of 
any explanatory value.“ The higher authorities were willing to accept the 
reduction of all crime to famine only up to a point. For Mathura district it 
was pointed out that while the Magistrate had ‘satisfactorily ascertained’ 


2 J, Thomason, Offg. Secy. to the Gov. Gen. N.W P. to R. Lowther, Commr. Allahabad 
Div., 9 July 1838, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VII, Basta No. 192, 1837-38. 
UP.RAA. 

n Ibid 

+ Ibid. 
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the cause of general crime as ‘the destitution of the necessaries of life,’ he 
had not explained the causes of many specific crimes.“ Here, it appears that 
the Magistrate had used the argument about famine for all types of crime 
and possibly expecting ready approval from above. He, however, got 
censured by a discerning higher official. Likewise for Etawah, although it 
was accepted that it was severely affected by famine, but ‘the prevalence of 
crime in this district is lamentably great.“ Here we witness an official 
trying to separate the ‘habitual’ criminal from those common people who 
are driven to crime because of hunger and starvation. 

Sometimes, however, it was quite impossible to separate or sift the 
respective motives of those taking to crime. When it came to starvation 
crime, all those dealing with it were faced with a serious dilemma: Was it to 
be considered crime at all? Conscience-stricken officials felt the crime level 
was not too high. As Emily Eden, after witnessing harrowing sights of 
emaciated people at Kanpur, observed, ‘J am sure there is no sort of 
violent atrocity I should not commit for food, with a starving baby. I should 
not stop to think about the rights, or wrongs of the case.” A ‘hungry 
destitute’ turning into a criminal was therefore a perfectly understandable, 
even ‘natural’, phenomenon, if not a legitimate one. This attitude persists 
in Baird Smith’s narrative of 1860 also, where he remarks that in 1837-38 
people’s ‘sense of their sufferings and the sight of those of their wives and 
children, quickened their natural instinct for flight or plunder.” This is in 
marked contrast to Sleeman’s view that the ‘native’ in India was unruffled 
in the midst of such crises and people submitted to ‘their fate with patient 
resignation.” 

However, if a ‘starving pauper’s crime was understandable, it was not for 
that reason excusable. In this respect the British notion of authority differed 
substantively from indigenous notions of power and authority. Recent 
discussions on crime and the state’s authority have indicated that in pre- 
colonial Indian society the perception and execution of authority tended to 
be divisible.” In the hierarchically organised Indian society, group-specific 
definitions of authority operated. Moral authority, discipline and obedience 
functioned with respect to the culturally determined rank and status of a 
group. This does not mean that rulers would compromise with their ability 
to coerce when challenged, but normally they were disinclined to interfere 


€ Offg. Secy. to Gov. Geni. N.W.P. to Commr. Agra, 31 December 1838, Agra Div., 
Commr.’s Office, Judi. No. 164, U.P.R.A.A. 

“ Ibid. 

Emily Eden, ‘Up the Country’, Letters Written to Her Sister from the Upper Provinces of 
India, London, 1866, pp 93-94. 

@ Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Section H, p. 30 

» WH Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, ed V A. Smith, Oxford. 
1915, p 185 

“ See Anand A. Yang ed . Crime and Criminality in British Indra, Tuscon, 1985 
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with local mechanisms involving authority. In other words, the pre-colonial 
states did not feel the need nor were they in a position to claim exclusive 
authority. However, the British saw authority as exclusive, which they 
could theoretically not share at any level with those whom they ruled." In 
their view, the conception of the criminal act in Islamic law was too 
narrow. For example, in Muslim law the infliction of personal injury was 
not considered a crime against the state, whereas the British wanted to 
monopolise the exercise of force in public life, and regarded a criminal act 
as not only a violation of public norms but also as a challenge to the 
sovereign authority of the state.” 

Nevertheless, it is not as if the British were able to execute their notion 
of exclusive and absolute authority from the beginning. The eventual 
consolidation of this idea was shaped by pragmatic considerations and in 
the process of working with the structures and problems posed by indigenous 
society.* Till the 1830s the colonial state had not triumphed as the supreme 
political institution, given several political.and fiscal constraints. Its ideo- 
logical ambitions were not sufficiently backed by a developed infrastructure 
and administrative structures.“ Moreover, the criminal code then prevailing 
was highly patchy, eclectic and often contradictory—which Macaulay tried 
to standardise and universalise. However, for those in charge of controlling 
crime in 1837-38, it was difficult to fit in the ordinary destitute turning to 
crime in times of distress in any available category. Famine related crime 
could not be categorised easily, which is reflected in the ambiguity and 
ambivalence characterising the explanations of starvation crime. 

Over a period of time, the comprehension and explanation of crime 
witnessed during 1837-38 tended to be more clear-cut and less ambiguous. 
Gradually the idea that indigenous society contained social groups which 
were inherently criminal took root, and by the late nineteenth century a 
series of measures and legislations attributed criminality to many social 
groups existing within and on the fringes of civil society.“ Therefore, it is 
not surprising that later texts, when trying to explain the crimes which 


‘| This ıs argued forcefully by Sandria B. Freitag in ‘Collective Crime and Authority in 
North India’ in Anand A. Yang, ed., Crime and Criminality; also cf. S.P. Sangar, Crime and 
Punishment in Moghul India, Delhi, 1967. 

2 Freitag, ‘Collective Crime and Authority in North India’. 

3 I am grateful to Dr. Radhika Singha for clarifying some of these ideas. 

“ Elsewhere I have argued that relief operations during the 1837-38 famine often consisted 
of utilising the labour of the ‘able-bodied destitutes’ to build roads, thanas, kutchehries, etc., 
which strengthened the control apparatus of the colonial state: See ch. 4 of my M.Phil. 
dissertation, ‘Dearth Famine and the Colonial State’. 

% See inter alia Sanjay Nigam, ‘Disciplining and policang the “criminals by birth”, Part 1: 
The making of a colonial stereotype—The criminal tribes and castes of North India’, JESHR, 
27, 2, 1990, pp. 131-64 and ‘Part 2: The development of a disciplmary system, 1871-1900’, 
IESHR, 27, 3, 1990, pp. 257-86; Meena Radhakrishnan, ‘Surveillance and Settlements under 
the Criminal Tribes Act in Madras’, JESHR, 29, 2, 1992, pp. 171-98. 
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occurred in 1837-38, tend to project backwards the inherent and inborn 
criminality of certain participant groups. In fact, glimpses of such a tendency 
are evident quite early. Thus, the Pasis who plundered grain and attacked 
boats in July 1838 in Fatehpur were described by the Magistrate at the time 
to have been ‘driven to the act by hunger.’** However, hardly a decade 
later, another official attributed the crime of Pasis to the inherent criminality 
of their caste.” Therefore, it appears that by and large in official percep- 
tion the ‘criminals’ during 1837-38 were an undifferentiated mass, and 
lacking in any pre-determined, inherent, essential criminality. 

This does not imply that the state remained unruffled and complacent 
during 1837-38. With the notion of exclusive authority at the back of its 
mind, the colonial state was bound to feel anxious regarding any kind of 
disturbance. As we shall see, the direct targets of popular violence were 
not the symbols or agencies of the state. However, in official perception, 
anyone resorting to crime was a potential threat to the state. Just because 
state authority was not directly challenged, the administration could not 
remain complacent. A ‘desperate native’ could not be trusted, and any 
laxity in administration could not be condoned. Hamirpur is a case in 
point. There the higher authorities were not sure whether the increase in 
crime was due to ‘the natural effects of the season’ or due to ‘the relaxation 
of effort on the part of the police.’ Any possible relaxation was strongly 
criticised. So strong was the censuring, that the second half of the year 1838 
showed such a drastic diminution of crime that it made the Magistrate 
suspicious. “There is reason to suppose that the police in collusion with the 
zamindars have hushed up many crimes,’ the Magistrate noted in the police 
report.” When reports of disturbances in various districts started pouring 
in from August 1837, extra grants were promptly sanctioned to increase the 
police force. Most of these extra establishments -were maintained till the 
summer of 1838. Yet, we do not find any special or new steps being 
undertaken throughout the famine year. The steps were limited to some 
temporary enlargements of the police force, and therefore they were problem- 
specific and piecemeal in approach. To explain this further, we will have to 
examine the forms and types of crime which occurred in that unfortunate 
year. 


%* Jt. Magt. Fatehpur to Commr Allahabad, 16 January 1839, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s 
Office, Judi., Vol. VII, Basta No. 192, U.P.R.A.A. 

? Kinloch, Statistical Report of the District of Futtehpore, p. 48. 

* J. Thomason, Offg. Secy. to Gov. Gen. N.W.P. to R. Lowther, Commr. Allahabad, 9 
July 1838, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VII, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, 
U.P.R.A.A. 

* Jt. Magt. Hamırpur, 14 January 1839, Allahabad Dıv., Commr ’s Office, Judl., Vol. 
VII, Basta No 192, U.P.R.A A. 
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Evidence for the last six months of 1837 suggests active responses from the 
peasantry in which ‘the ordinary bonds of society seemed to be broken.’* 
The first impression which the authorities got was that starving peasants 
were plundering food and grain wherever they found it, as spontaneous 
desperate acts. However, they soon discovered the collective aspect of 
these acts, which the administration hardly anticipated and therefore found 
difficult to handle. Beginning in Rohilkhand ‘the population gathered into 
large bands for plunder’ and ‘rioting.’ This is also borne out by the 
statistical evidence available to us (see Appendix). Let us have a closer 
look at the three selected districts of Bareilly, Etawah and Kanpur. 

In Bareilly the number of persons involved in crime went up by over 20 
times in the second half of the year 1837 and then came down almost as 
sharply in the next six months. There the disturbances were concentrated 
in about two weeks in August 1837. Out of over 38,000 people involved, 
only about 2,000 could be apprehended and brought to trial, and the 
amount of property recovered was only about Rs. 6,000 out of over Rs. 
72,000. Similar trends are visible for Badaun and Shahjehanpur, the two 
other Rohilkhand districts. Such sharp fluctuations are characteristic only 
of Rohilkhand, as grain plundering there took place due to fears entertained 
regarding famine or possible shortages due to exports. In reality no serious 
crop failure occurred and therefore normalcy returned soon after. By and 
large, this is the trend for other crime-affected districts, except that such 
sharp fluctuations are not visible. 

In most places, the number of persons involved in ‘crime’ in the first six 
months of the year 1838 came down. In Agra, Farrukhabad and Kanpur, 
although the number of recorded crimes went up in the first six months of 
1838, the number of people involved came down (see Table 2). What does 
such an inverse relationship between the number of crimes and the number' 
of people indicate? It appears that, with the failure of the kharif in 1837, 
there was an all round general increase in crime, but it involved a large 
measure of collective action, rather than individual action alone.® This can 
be illustrated with the case of Etawah, which witnessed a very substantial 
increase in the rate of crime and where the failure of crops was also severe. 
The Magistrate made a grim observation in the police report for the last six 


© Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Section II, p. 30 

6l Ibid. 

& Girdlestone, Report on Past Farnnes, p. 43. 

® Such collectivity in action in the early phase of the drought and famine 1s also discovered 
by David Arnold for Madras in 1876-77: David Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consciousness 
and Peasant Action: Madras 1876-78’ in Ranajit Guha ed., Subaltern Studies III: Writings on 
South Asian History and Society, Delhi, 1984, p. 90. 
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Table 2 


Showing Number of Crimes, Persons Involved and Value of Properly Stolen and Recovered 


No. of Supposed Computed Computed 
crimes no. of value of value of 
persons property property 

concemed stolen recovered 


[Rounded off to Rs.) 
Bareilty 1837 (F.H.)* 1178 1868 8648 3288 
1837 (S.H.)** 1618 38465 72509 5956 
1838 (F.H.) 1214 2063 15336 1187 
Etawah 1837 (F.H.) 613 1114 2463 380 
1837 (S.H.) 1281 4137 11232 3240 
1838 (F.H.) 1169 3635 21883 2350 
Kanpur 1837 (F.H.) 944 1567 42219 30653 
1837 (S.H.) 1431 3570 42496 3030 
1838 (F.H.) 1577 3120 29749 $162 


Source: Home Misc., Judl. Deptt., Vol. 488, 12 April 1841, N A.I. 
* F H.—first half 
** S.H.—second half 


months of 1837: ‘The number of predatory crimes of every description 
committed during the past six months is out of all proportion to those of 
any previous period of the same duration.“ A number of river dacoities 
took place in addition to the increased number of general dacoities. An 
overwhelming number of these involved attacks on boats, grain pits and 
other grain stores. In a case described as a ‘simple dacoity on the river’ the 
inhabitants of mouzah Chundowly attacked a boat laden with grain which 
had been parked at the ghat. Later, when the police arrived, they appre- 
hended some people, but subsequently they had to be released because of 
‘the impossibility of procuring evidence.” Why could no evidence be 
obtained? The Magistrate himself gave an answer, “The whole population 
of the village being in all probability concerned in it, evidence amongst 
them was not to be obtained.” 

Difficulty in procuring evidence was encountered because plundering 
was probably often done by more active and agile members of the village 
community with the support of the whole community. Thus on 26 August, 
on sighting a boat laden with salt, ‘a crowd of people assembled in open 
day’ on the bank of the Yamuna in mouzah Burrora. About 15 persons 
swam towards the boat, and brought it to the bank where the whole of the 


“ Offg. Magt. Etawah to Offg. Commr. Agra, 28 February 1838, Allahabad Div., Judi., 
Basta No. 200, Serial No. 8, U.P.R.A.A. 
[bid % Ibid 
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crowd plundered it.” Such acts of ‘crime’ were not limited to moving boats 
belonging to outsiders. On 6 August seven men of village Ekrai, thanah 
Jukna plundered a house carrying away grain and articles amounting to Rs, 
25. ‘This outrage was committed with the connivance of the whole village, 
who would not come forward with evidence against those engaged in it.’”* 
Sometimes such daring acts were committed under the very nose of the 
police itself. In one such case, eight bags of rice were carried away from 
two boats after midnight, when the police guards were engaged in cooking. 
‘No trace was afterwards discovered of the Robbers.” Difficulties in 
obtaining proof were further compounded when the plunderers belonged 
to some other villages. In thanah Etawah ‘a body of men’ plundered a grain 
pit to the value of Rs. 40. By the time the police could trace the culprits, 
the grain had perished, and the evidence of crime had vanished.” Sometimes 
the sheer numbers involved in such acts ruled out any success in bringing 
the criminals to book. For instance, on 9 August about 120 men attacked a 
grain pit in mouzah Ekdil and plundered grain valued at Rs. 195. ‘Many 
men were apprehended by the police, some on their own admissions, some 
from having in their possession grain claimed by the prosecutor but all 
were finally released.”” 


Popular Solidarities and Crowd Actions 


We can discern a few significant aspects of crime from the numerous 
instances in Etawah district. To begin with, it was the entire community 
which was either indulging in these ‘criminal’ acts or abetting them. In this, 
village or community-level solidarities were often at work, which is clear 
from the lack of cooperation the police received when they wanted witnesses. 
Even where the police could identify most culprits, in the absence of 
‘proof’ or ‘evidence’ legal action could not be initiated. It was the self- 
imposed rule of the authorities that without ‘proof! they could not indict 
anyone. Wherever evidence could be gathered in the form of objective 
proof, it was easier to pursue the culprits.” But the specificity of this crime 
is that it was committed by starving people who were likely to quickly 
distribute and consume a commodity like grain. Evidence for this is quite 
substantial and scattered over the whole of the famine tract. For instance, 
large amounts of joar were stolen on 26 September 1837 in thanah Bilhour 
of Kanpur district, but no trace was found of the ‘criminals’.* In Agra 


© Ibid. æ Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

” Ibid., Case No. 7 ‘Dacoity’. 

" Ibid., Case No. 5 ‘Dacoity’. 

z Cf. Sandria B. Freitag, ‘Crime in the Social Order of Colonial North India’, Modern 
Asian Studies 25, 2, 1991, pp. 238-39. 

n Case No. 34, Appendix to second six-monthly Report of 1837 for Cawnpore, Allahabad 
Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VI, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, U.P.R.A.A. 
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district, sugar and tobacco were stolen off Sara ghat on 22 January 1838. 
When the Naib Darogah managed to recover them ‘in a most masterly 
manner, both the commodities had been consumed considerably.™ In 
Hamirpur district a group of people plundered grain worth Rs. 45 on the 
night of 12 July 1838 in a village of Hutgam thanah. When the police 
apprehended the culprits, it could recover grain worth only about Rs. 10.” 
Obviously, most of it had been quickly consumed. Moreover, grain or food 
items once snatched away from the owner could belong to anyone. They 
were ‘anonymous’ commodities, and difficult to retain as ‘property’ forever. 
This tended to subvert a system critically dependent on notions of legality, 
identification, evidence and definite ‘proofs’ for dispensing justice to the 
rightful owner. 

The dilemma with which the local administration was faced everywhere 
was with respect to those ‘outrages’ which were committed quite obviously 
due to starvation. To an average official with normal sensitivities, this 
could hardly be classified as a ‘heinous’ crime. Only when a dacoity was 
‘attended with aggravating circumstances’, i.e., if it was accompanied by 
violence, murder or wounding, could the culprits really be pursued and 
punished. Most acts of grain plunder, however, were ‘unattended with 
aggravating circumstances.’ This can be illustrated with the example of 
Hamirpur where we have seen that crime control was considered unsatis- 
factory. 

The question of violence in popular action poses several problems, given 
the quality of the evidence.” One gets little information on the steps taken 
by the owners of grain except employment of some guards. The official 
records are silent on the attitudes of those from whose custody the grain 
etc. was being looted. Sometimes the guards themselves were in league 
with the plunderers. Many other forms of deceit commonly in vogue were 
tried on carriers of grain—mixing intoxicants in food products, giving 
wrong directions (often towards jungles) and throwing chilli powder into the 
eyes. Violence, it seems, was related to only certain forms of crime. Petty 
thefts of grain were often committed in the dark, and it was usually 
unnecessary to resort to violence in plundering parked boats, especially at 
night. Similarly, very often boats anchored at river ghats were plundered, 
where physical violence was unnecessary. 

Indeed, in general the crime of grain plunder, especially on rivers, was 
not accompanied by violence. This is evident from the following incident in 
Hamirpur. On 21 August 1837, a boat laden with grain was tied at the ghat 
of Jumrohi Teer under thanah Hamirpur. ‘About midnight a number of 
starving inhabitants of a closeby village went down in a body and plundered 


^ Abstract of crimes submitted by Agra Magt. to Commr. Agra, 21 February 1838, Agra 
Collectorate, Judl., Senes III, Vol. 7/122, U.P.R.A.A. 

* Allahabad Div., Commr.'s Office, Judi., Vol. VIH, Basta No 192, 1837-38, U.P R.A.A. 

™* Even the definition of ‘violence’ raises problems. 
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Table 3 


Some Types of Crimes Committed in Hamirpur 


Total Crime Figures 
1836 1837 1837. 1838 
second first second . first 
half half -half half 
a Burglary 
1. With wounding or 
personal injury ~ - 2 2 
2. Unattended with aggravating 
circumstances 31 42 113 118 
3. Attempts to Commit 34 44 107 93 
b Thefts 
(Including cattle stealing) 
1 With murder - 2 1 - 
2. With wounding or - 
personal injury - 1 5 - 
3. Unattended with aggravating 
circumstances 44 162 252 355 


Source: Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. III, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, 
U.P.R.A.A, 


the boat of grain to the value of about 45 Rupees but without committing 
any violence,’” (Emphasis mine.) In fact, one hardly comes across violence 
in river dacoities. Allahabad, which is situated on the banks of two rivers, 
was subject to a large number of river dacoities for which the Commissioners 
of Agra and Allahabad were directed to take special measures to ensure 
safe navigation.” However, in the crime compilation chart, it appears that 
river robberies were put in the ‘miscellaneous’ category while there was 
little change in the number of murders and dacoities. Generally therefore, 
river dacoities were not accompanied by violence. 

Violence, however, was not completely absent. In Aligarh district people 
were ‘incited to break open granaries and to commit extensive outrages on 
property and persons.’” In- the police report for the second half of 1837 for 


7 Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No 192, 1837-38, Case 
No. 12, Police Report for Hamirpur for the second half of 1837,submitted by the Offg. Magt. 
to Commr. Allahabad, 22 January 1838, U.P.R A.A. 

# Home Misc., N.W.P., Judl.-Crml., Vol 486, 1835-37, N.A I. 

*” Unfortunately, little is said in the police report of the Commissioner about the large 
dncrease in the category of miscellaneous crimes, except that out of 977 persons supposed to 
have been concerned in this category 450 were acquitted and 517 convicted and 10 were still 
under trial 

= Home Misc., N.W.P., Judl -Criml , Vol. 486, 1835-37, N.A.I 
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Table 4 


Allahabad: ‘Heinous Crime’ 











1836 1837 
second half second half 
Murder 7 5 
Homicide 6 3 
Dacoity 0 2 
Highway Robbery 4 7 
Burglary 102 152 
Theft with Cattle Stealing : P 281 314 
Assaults with Wounding 16 42 
Miscellaneous 16 413 
Total 432 938 


Source: Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, 
U.P R.A.A. 


Mainpuri, 26 major cases of grain plundering are reported in the section on 
highway robbery attended with wounding. However, very few instances of 
murder are to be found." In Agra highway robbery of an ‘aggravated 
character’ was reported to be very heavy. ‘It is an evil as it were epidemic 
to the season.” ‘Starving wretches’ would fall on parties returning from 
fairs and on travellers at night. Further, the Magistrate pointed out that ‘of 
the offences committed from motives of plunder, those of an aggressive 
kind are very heavy.” 

Wherever such overt violence took place, it was easier for the admin- 
istration to pursue and punish the culprit. In one of the dacoities committed 
in Agra on 6 August 1837, ‘parties were sent to perpetual imprisonment. ™ 
Yet, the Magistrate felt uncomfortable at the idea of classifying the actions 
of common residents within the technical category of a ‘robbery by open 
violence’ and punishing them like hardened criminals. He suggested to the 
Commissioner that such a technical definition of robbery ‘deserves separate 
notice to that atrocious class of the offences committed by organised 
dacoits.’* Such technical distinctions were however immaterial and irrele- 
vant for the general mass of the ‘destitutes’ taking to ‘crime’. In fact, under 
such ‘harrowing circumstances’, the distinction between an already known 
criminal and a new one tended to get negated in popular action. In 
Etawah, in August large numbers of ordinary villagers were ‘ready at all 


8! Agra Collectorate 1, Mainpuri Judi., Serial No. 2, 26 March 1838, U.P.R.A.A. 

2 Magt. Agra to Offg. Commr. Agra, 21 February 1838 and Police Statements for the last 
six months of 1837, Agra Collectorate, Judl., Series II, Vol. 7/122, U.P.R.A.A. 

2 Ibid. Ibid. 

s Ibid. 
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times and in every direction to join in the commission of any act of plunder, 
the risk of punishment having little terror for men in their situation.” 

On occasions the crowd was said to be headed ‘by previously known 
characters.’” In some instances of dacoity, the leaders were sons or relations 
of zamindars ‘many of which class, in this district, do not look upon 
connection with dacoits and participation in the plunder in the same 
disgraceful light as men in their respectable grades do in other parts of the 
country.’”® Such ‘corrupting influence’ of bad characters on simple folk, 
goading them to commit crime, was noted by the Mainpuri Magistrate also, 
‘Difficulties of procuring necessities of life ... has caused too many to 
commit acts [of crime], and to associate with Bad and Evil disposed, who 
together in large bodies plunder their neighbours committing the most 
daring and outrageous acts ... ° 

Quite obviously, the definitions of good and bad character had different 
meanings in popular opinion in times of crises. As we shall soon see, new 
villains emerged, and against them new kinds of solidarities, though tem- 
porary, emerged. In this, class distinctions tended to get diffused and 
blurred, and sometimes village-level territorial solidarity was expressed 
vis-a-vis ‘outsiders’. This is illustrated by the incident which occurred on 9 
June 1838, in mouzah Gondgorha in Hamirpur district. There one Banket 
Rai was passing with thrée men when 16 men plundered his three bullocks 
laden with grain. When Banket Rai and party requested the zamindars of 
Gondgorha for assistance, ‘they turned him out of the village without 
taking any steps to search for the plunderers who were evidently residents 
of their village. Two zamindars of the village were sentenced to six 
months of imprisonment for ‘neglect’ of duty by the authorities. 


‘Crime’ and the Agricultural Cycle 


Collective crime and individual crime show an interesting inverse correlation. 
In the first half of 1838 grain robberies and river dacoities declined,” while ` 
petty thefts and burglaries increased. Thefts increased compared to the last 
six months of 1837. In Kanpur they increased from 560 to 708” and in 


% Offg. Magt. Etawah to Offg. Commr. Agra, 28 February 1838, Allahabad Div., Judl., 
Basta No. 200, Serial No. 8, 1837-38, U.P.R.A.A. 

© Ibid. a Ibid. 

® Actg. Magt. Mainpuri to Commr. Agra, 23 August 1837, C.O.A.I., Agra Div., Mainpuri 
Rev., No. 94, U.P.R.A.A. 

% Magt. Hamirpur to Commr. Allahabad, 23 July 1838, Police Report for the first half of 
1838, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judt., Vol. VIN, Basta No. 192,-U.P.R.A.A. 

” For such a trend in some districts of Allahabad Division see Police Report for the first 
half of 1838, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judi., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, U.P.R.A.A. 

‘® Tn comparison, the total number of thefts which occurred in the full years of 1838 and 
1836 were 250 and 195 respectively: Allahabad Div , Jud!., Basta No. 166, Serial No. 7, Vol. 
VI, 1836-37, U.P.R.A.A. 
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Hamirpur (see Table 3) from 252 to 355. The number of burglaries went up 
from 225 to 494 in Kanpur in the same period.” For Mathura such a trend 
prevailed in the last six months of the year 1837 itself. There thefts of ‘a 
very trifling amount had predominated’ towards the end of 1837. Compared 
to the corresponding last six months of the year 1836, in 1837, although the 
number of crimes went up by 573, there was a decrease in the value of 
property stolen by about Rs. 21,406.” Why did thefts increase with the 
onset of winter? Is there a calender of crime which was in operation? 

It would be simplistic to reduce the changes in the forms of crime to 
mere change in agricultural cycle alone. This change occurred in the 
context of rural stratification and the response of the government and the 
precautionary steps taken by the powerful in indigenous society. More 
specifically, this issue was also linked to cropping patterns and access to 
irrigation facilities in this region. Generally the kharif was linked to subsis- 
tence economy and rabi crops, being relatively more closely related to the 
market, produced more cash. Therefore, the way in which the poor and the 
rich would relate to their crops differed considerably. For the majority of 
the rural population, possessing meagre resources and limited access to 
artificial sources of irrigation, the destruction of the kharif crops meant a 
big blow to their subsistence and income. Coarse food grains grown during 
the kharif (paddy, joar, bajra, etc.) not only supplied most of the rural 
households with their subsistence, but were often utilised by the well-off 
landowners for payment to labourers, and aided them in the exercise. of 
patronage. Although drought and the dislocation of agricultural production 
tend to have a differential impact on a region, from contemporary accounts 
it appears that during 1837-38 the adverse effects of a destroyed kharif 
were felt even by the better-off sections in rural central and lower Doab. 
Later kharif crops like cotton, indigo, sugarcane which needed supplemen- 
tary watering also suffered extensively.” 

However, even if the loss of kharif had a relatively generalised effect in 


“ The figures for the first half of 1838 may be seen in comparison to figures for the previous 
year, 1.¢., first half of 1837 In Kanpur 368 cases of theft and 205 cases of burglary are 
reported by the Offg. Magt in his Police Report for the first six months of 1837: Offg. Magt. 
Kanpur, 27 August 1838, Allahabad Div , Commr ’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, 
U.P.R.A.A. ' 

* C.O.A.I., Mathura Judi., Serial No. 2, 1832-38, U.P.R.A.A. 

* Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p. 44. Indigo was grown extensively in the central 
Doab and cotton in the trans-Yamuna tracts lying below Agra extending up to Banda, 
Hamurpur and the Bundelkhand region. For more details on regional and crop differentiation, 
irrigation facilities and extent of commercialisation of the agrarian economy see inter alta: 
Siddiqi, Agrarian Change, ch V; Elizabeth Whitcombe, Agrarian Conditions in Northern 
India, Vol. I. The United Provinces under British Rule, 1860-1900, New Delhi, 1971; I. Stone, 
Canal Irrigation in British India. Perspectives on Technological Change in a Peasant Economy, 
Cambndge, 1984; Dharma Kumar ed , Cambridge Economic History of India (hereafter 
CEHI). Vol. 2, Cambridge, 1982, pp 259-63 
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rural society, class distinctions slowly became apparent with the onset of 
the rabi season. The more resourceful in rural society were better placed to 
raise inputs for winter sowings. Although there were hardly any winter 
rains, those having access to some irrigation grew some rabi crops. Evidence 
from Kanpur suggests that ‘the more substantial men who could support 
themselves for six months, cultivated in the Rubee season small patches by 
irrigation.’** Moreover, the poorer cultivators could also not get advances 
for winter sowing easily from either the moneylenders or the state, given 
the erosion in their economic credibility. Caught between a cautious and 
distrustful government and the calculating mahajan, the majority of the 
already impoverished peasants had a hopeless rabi season ahead, whereas 
the more resourceful proceeded with some winter sowing. 

The change in the agricultural cycle had significant implications for 
forms of popular action and solidarities. The temporary class solidarities 
and collective popular action which had been witnessed during the failure 
of the kharif showed a declining tendency in the winter season. Standing 
rabi crops soon became the objects of plunder, more than granaries and 
storage pits of hoarders and banias. The zamindars had to guard their crops 
by employing lathi-wielding musclemen. The administration on its part 
also undertook some precautionary steps. For Farrukhabad district, the 
Commissioner authorised ‘such numbers of Sowars and Burkandazes as 
might be considered necessary for the preservation of peace.” This is 
because the Magistrate had ‘received the information that a system of 
plunder similar to that which prevailed last autumn would be set on foot as 
soon as the Rubee crops should be ripe."** However, no collective large- 
scale plunders like those of the earlier autumn season took place, and 
instead minor thefts by individuals and small groups were committed. In 
Farrukhabad, in the first quarter of 1838, out of a total number of 789 
crimes reported, as many as 347 were described as petty thefts of under 
Rs. 10. The increase in the number of petty thefts involving small amounts 
during the first half of 1838 is also indicated by the figures for Kanpur. 

With the vigilance of the owners of rabi fields, very often hit and run 
methods were employed by people, usually at night or whenever the 
security was lax. The Magistrate of Agra reported that in the month of 
January, crime had been ‘very heavy’ and he felt that ‘till April next, when 
the rubee crop will come in, be it more or less inferior harvest, the 
difficulties of the time must be struggled with by authorities as the best can 
be.” In the police report for the first six months of 1838, the Magistrate of 


™ Robert Montgomery, Statstical Report of the District of Cawnpoor 1848, Calcutta. 1849. 
pp. 11-12. 

* Home Misc., N.W.P., Judl.-Criml , Vol. 487, No.4, 1838, N.A.I. 

™ Ibid. 

” Magt. Agra to Offg Commr Agra, 21 February 1838, Agra Collectorate, Judl.. Senes 
HI, Vol 7/122, U.P.R A.A. 
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Table 5 


Theft and Burglary Cases in Kanpur 


1836 1837 1838 
second first second first second 
Aalf half half half half 
Theft: 
under Rs. 10 139 262 379 455 234 
above Rs 10 35 34 51 47 45 
Burglary: 
above Rs. 50 16 9 27 21 17 
above Rs. 10 35 23 47 49 50 
under Rs. 10 57 40 151 161 93 


Source: Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, 1838-39, 
U.P.R.A.A. 


Hamirpur noted that the statements of crime ‘exhibit a great increase of 
crime especially of offences against property.” 

The effect of season on crime was pointed out by a number of colonial 
officials. The influence of seasons on the propensity to commit crime was 
carried to the point of determinism and extreme subjectivity by Robert 
Montgomery. Writing about Kanpur a decade after the events of 1837-38, 
he asserted that the maximum number of crimes against property took 
place in winter because ‘misery and want were especially felt in the winter, 
whilst the violence of the passions, predominative in summer, excites to 
more frequent personal collusions.””' The association of violence and 
passions with the heat of the season going to the ‘natives’ ’ heads was the 
construct of the new rulers coming from cooler climates. This interesting 
explanation reveals a significant aspect of the official mind. 


‘Inward’ Violence 


‘Crime’ during 1837-38 was not limited to plunder of grain and property, 
and violence was not directed only against those perceived to be responsible 
for people’s misery. Violence could be self-inflicted or ‘inward’, to borrow 
a term applied by Paul Greenough in his study of the Bengal famine of 
1943-44.'* A number of suicides were reported from different parts of the 
famine tract. They seem to have been predominant in Hamirpur, a district 
bordering on Bundelkhand where such instances were numerous in the 


‘© Allahabad Div , Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, U P R.A.A. 

t Montgomery, Statistical Report of the District of Cawnpoor. 

2 Paul R. Greenough, Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal, The Famine of 1943-44, 
Oxford, 1982. 
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1833 famine also. The Magistrate was of the opinion that most cases of 
suicide resulted from ‘disease caused by the poorness and the scantiness of 
food during the recent famine.” In Kanpur those ‘persons who were too 
proud to beg, and had bartered all they possessed for food were poisoning 
themselves and their families sooner than endure the pain of starvation. 
Death was imminent, and they hailed any course which enabled them to 
escape protracted agony.” In all likelihood, shame and disease leading to 
suicide was more prevalent among those with status and honour. They 
would rather end their lives with self-respect than stoop to the level of 
scavengers, beggars and charity seekers. The fear of becoming unclean by 
losing one’s caste in a relief camp or by consuming impure food must have 
been an overriding consideration for many in a ritually differentiated 
hierarchical society. 

Those lower down in the social ladder would perhaps have less difficulty 
in throwing off propriety and resorting to profane acts as part of adaptive 
and survival mechanisms. Yet, even here, the burden of ‘inward’ violence 
did not fall equally. Children and women received a different treatment in 
a male-dominated society with its patriarchal values. We know that cus- 
tomarily, even in normal times, the head of the peasant household is fed 
first, followed by other male members of the family. Women and female 
children usually eat in the end, and often have to make do only with the 
leftovers. During any season of shortages, women and children suffer 
more.'® That is explained by a many-sided survival strategy practised by 
women. As it is, women being used to relative deprivation could be more 
resilient and flexible in survival as compared to men, and in times of 
distress tended to bear the burden more. The perception of crime also 
tended to be gender-specific. In Kanpur, for instance, ‘women were ready 
to sell their children for two or three sers of wheat, whilst their husbands 
and brothers waylaid and plundered travellers in search of a mouthful.” 
On other occasions the relevant distinction made seems to be between 
adult and child. Thus in Farrukhabad ‘hundreds of people were glad to give 
up their children to anyone who would take them from eight annas to four 
rupees a child and many begged of people of take them for nothing.” 

One form of crime which erupted in a big way during 1837-38 was 


‘3 Actg. Jt. Magt. Hamirpur, Police Report for the last six months of 1838, 14 January 
1839, Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judl., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, U.P.R.A.A. 

4 A correspondent of the Englishmen, 24 March, quoted by Girdlestone, Report on Past 
Famines, p. 50. 

* Unfortunately, the mortality figures of the period are silent on this. Even where 
mortality figures are available, as for instance, for the Bengal famine of 1943—44 or for 
western India, actual female mortalities might be less as compared to males: See Michelle 
Burge McAlpin, Subject to Famine: Food Crises and Economic Change in Western India, 
Princeton, 1983, pp. 56-58. 

1% Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p 50 

W Ibid., p. 55. 
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kidnapping of children. What is significant is that very few male children 
were kidnapped, and in those cases ransom was demanded. The Abstract 
of Crimes for the last six months of-1837 for Agra mentions many cases of 
child kidnapping, and almost all of them involved girls in the age group of 
six to 12. In not a single case was any ransom demanded. All such girls 
were sold for eight to 14 rupees. In Hamirpur the majority of the cases 
involving ‘child stealing’ consisted of minor girls.” Undoubtedly, most of 
these girls were kidnapped to be sold into prostitution. 


States, Patrons and People: The Question of ‘Moral Economy’ 


Finally, we shall now examine the objects or targets of ‘external’ (as 
distinct from ‘inward’) crime during the famine. We have noted the number 
of cases in which village-level solidarities were forged and reflected in the 
acts of ‘crime’ vis-a-vis an outside agency, be it passing traders or the 
plundering of boats passing through a scarcity-struck place. Such collective 
actions were structured around village-level solidarities and the awareness 
of some kind of collective deprivation, which often obliterated class differ- 
ences. However, such solidarities need not either be romanticised or 
overstated, since cases of burglaries or attacks on grain pits within the 
village and against members of the local community were no less frequent. 
From the available evidence, little can be gleaned about the composition of 
the mob indulging in such acts. They are generally referred to as ‘rioters’ or 
‘plunderers’, or described as a band of ‘desperate paupers’ or ‘destitutes’ 
who were driven by hunger to commit such ‘outrages’.”° Moreover, official 
records give the impression that starvation-related ‘criminal’ acts were 
committed in a state of utter despair and desperation, hence such acts 
tended to be spontaneous and indiscriminate in the choice of the targets of 
crime. Can we therefore safely conclude that popular ire during the 1837-38 
famine was directed against anyone within rural society who was perceived 
to be propertied or in control of resources, especially grain? How general- 
ised were the acts of popular action, and what if any were their limitations? 
What kind of ‘moral economy’ can be deciphered, and where did the 
colonial state figure in it? 


™* Agra Collectorate, Judl., Series II, Vol. 7/122, U.P.R.A.A. 

1% Allahabad Div., Commr.’s Office, Judi., Vol. VIII, Basta No. 192, 1837-38, U.P.R.A.A. 

49 In all probability, those participating poor must have consisted of artisans, labourers and 
petty merchants who, as Bayly argues, suffered the most in the economic downturn of the 
1830s: See Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 292-96. The decline in the condition of 
artisans and cultivators and the relative prosperity of merchants, particularly those in the long 
distance commodity trade is also suggested by Tom Kessinger: See CEHI, Vol. 2, p. 269. 
Little is known about the role women played in these acts—women’s intimate association with 
matters related to food in the food riots of Europe is well documented. Cf. John Bohstedt, 
“Gender, Household and Community Pohtics: Women in English Riots 1790-1810", Past and 
Present, No. 1, 20 August 1988, pp. 88-122. 
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Explanations of popular behaviour in times of dearth and famine have 
been developed more fully for Europe. As a result of the voluminous 
research generated on the subject, grain riots are no longer viewed as 
spontaneous reactions necessarily caused by hunger alone. Such a ‘hydraulic 
view’ of protest is seriously questioned by, for instance, Charles Tilly." 
Food riots in Europe are increasingly perceived as a part of struggles to 
resist the growing control of the modern state over food. In a seminal 
study, Thompson noted the importance of analysing the ‘moral economy’ 
of crowd action.” The ‘moral economy’ argument was stated forcefully in 
the cultural context of South East Asia by James Scott." Scott’s hypothesis 
has provoked a great deal of discussion on the nature of peasant economy, 
society and popular protest.‘ The crucial question before us is whether the 
events of 1837-38 can be fitted into these two versions of the ‘moral 
economy’ argument. 

Most of the ‘moral economy’ arguments with respect to Europe and Asia 
speak of a ‘generalised’ moral economy However, evidence for such a 
generalised sharing of a moral economy vis-a-vis the state in nineteenth 
century India is very difficult to come by. In Europe, as E.P. Thompson : 
has argued, popular expectations developed along with the state’s involve- 
ment in the distribution of foodstuffs. Hence on occasions of scarcity or 
high prices, deprived consumers demanded ameliorative measures which 
the state had shown itself capable of providing in the past.'" In this respect 
the grain riots in eighteenth and nineteenth century China bore many 
similarities to those of Europe." However, in India the record of state 
activism in times of dearth in pre-colonial times was relatively limited."” 


1n “The image is hydraulic: hardship increases, pressure builds up, the vessel bursts. The 
angry individual acts as a reservoir of resentment, a conduit of tension, a boiler of fury .... 
It ıs not true however, that hunger was enough to bring on rioting, or that the amount of 
rioting was closely correlated with the amount of hunger’: Charles Tilly ‘Food Supply and 
Public Order in Modern Europe’ in Charles Tilly ed., The Formation of National States in 
Western Europe, Princeton, 1975, pp. 390-91 

"2 E.P. Thompson, ‘The Moral Economy of the English Crowd tn the Eighteenth Century’, 
Past and Present, 50, 1971, pp. 76-136; also cf. Louise A. Tilly. ‘The Food Riot as a Form of 
Political Conflict in France’, Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 2, 1, 1971, pp. 23-57: see 
also John Walter, ‘Grain Riots and Popular Attitudes to the Law: Maldon and the Crisis of 
1629’ in John Brewer and John Styles eds., An Ungovernable People, The English and Their 
Law ın the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, London, 1980. 

"3 James C. Scott, The Moral Economy of the Peasant: Rebellion and Subsistence in 
Southeast Asia, Yale, 1976. 

1H Some of the divergent views on the subject are presented in ‘Peasant Strategies in Asian 
Societies: Moral and Rational Economic Approaches—A Symposium’, in Journal of Asian 
Studies (hereafter JAS), XLU, 4, August 1983. 

u E P. Thompson, ‘The Moral Economy of the Enghsh Crowd’, passim; also John Walter, 
‘Grain Riots and Popular Attitudes to the Law’. 

u R. Bin Wong. ‘Food Riots in the Qing Dynasty’, JAS. XLI. 4. 1982. pp 767-88. 

tt See Paul R. Greenough, ‘Comments from South Asian Perspective. Food, Famine, and 
the Chinese State’, JAS, XLI. 4, 1982, p. 794. 
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Direct intervention by the state was not unknown, and is docùmented by 
several historical studies."* The Mughals allowed rent remissions and pro- 
vided advances to cultivators during famines.'® However, the extent and 
degree of effective intervention by the Mughal state in rural markets, 
especially in the hinterlands, is doubtful. Unlike China,” where an exten- 
sive bureaucracy could make the state much more effective, in India the 
relatively more decentralised state, the problems of intervening in the 
complex network of caste-based local markets and transport bottlenecks 
rendered an effective state intervention quite difficult. Although this does 
not mean that prices could not be influenced by intervening administratively, 
politically and fiscally in big urban markets.” 

It appears that pre-colonial states were not really averse to direct inter- 
vention in markets, especially during acute shortages and famines. Bayly 
suggests that in times of shortage direct market intervention was ‘perfectly 
usual’ in Indian states and the ‘ultimate sanction,’ i.e., direct physical 
coercion of the merchant community was also resorted to by eighteenth 
century regimes.™ Evidence for direct price fixation is scanty and sporadic 
but not unknown. In the great Chalisa famine (of 1783), the Awadh 
Nawabi fixed the selling price of wheat at 9 and 10 sers (per rupee), when in 
the adjoining areas of Unnao it was selling at 5 or 6 sers.” Records of late 
eighteenth century famines show that ‘rulers forced merchants to “open 
their stores” of grain at certain places.’'* Nevertheless, such coercion was 
limited to times of extreme crisis, and was precipitated by two factors: one 
was the popular expectation that in times of scarcity it was the duty of the 
rulers to prevent profiteering, and secondly the rulers had to ensure the 
flow of goods for their own requirements and the army. However, both 


"8 For example, Lallanji Gopal, The Economic Life of Northern India: 700-1200, Delhi, 
1965; R.P. Tripathi, Some Aspects of Muslim Administration in India, Allahabad, 1936; A. 
Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India 1000-1500, Madras 1936, Vol. II. 

"9 Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, London, 1963, pp. 100-10 and 
pp. 250-55. 

w Wong, ‘Food Riots in the Qing Dynasty’. 

2! A number of studies have explored the role of the state in price formation/regulation of 
grain, e.g., B.R. Grover, ‘An Integrated Pattern of Commercial Life in Rural Society of 
North India during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, XXXVII, 1966, pp. 121-53; K.N. Chaudhuri, ‘Markets and Traders in India 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centunes’, in K.N. Chaudhuri and C.J. Dewey eds., 
Economy and Society: Essays in Indian Economic and Social History, New Delhi, 1979, 
pp. 143-62; Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 410-13; Madhavi Bajekal, ‘The State 
and Rural Grain Market in Eighteenth Century Eastern Rajasthan’, JESHR, 25, 4, 1986, 
pp. 443-73; David L. Curley, ‘Fair Grain Markets and Mughal Famine Policy in Late 
Eighteenth-Century Bengal’, The Calcutta Historical Journal, I1, 1, July-December 1977, 
pp. 1-27. 

'2 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 334-35. 

' HR. Nevill, Lucknow: A Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1904, p. 30. 

™ Curley, ‘Farr Grain Markets and Mughal Famine Policy’, p. 14. 
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these factors tended to limit their actions generally to urban centres only, 
with the result that price regulation measures ‘did nothing to mitigate 
famine or scarcity in the hinterland.” Consequently, the rural population 
was forced to migrate elsewhere and often to the urban areas, where relief 
and charity measures attracted them. Therefore, to conclude, it appears 
that interventions by pre-colonial states in times of dearth were often 
limited to urban areas and their efficacy was rather low in the rural 
hinterlands. Simultaneously, it can be argued that in interior areas popular 
expectations of succour were not necessarily directed towards the central 
authority or agencies of the state. The question then is who was expected 
to ensure the supply of food in times of scarcity? 

Evidence for our region and the period under study suggests that, more 
than the state, it was the local notables who were expected to provide for 
the needy in times of distress. In interior rural hinterlands, it was the local 
elite who for all practical purposes constituted the ‘state’ for the people. In 
rural hinterlands, the colonial state’s presence in the 1830s was still weak, 
and we have virtually no evidence to show that agencies of the nascent 
colonial state or even its symbols were directly attacked in 1837. The 
starving rural populace looked up to their local patrons for relief in times of 
distress, and they were not always let down by their ‘annadatas’. For 
example, in Kanpur ‘so long as the richer zamindars had the means, they 
fed their poor neighbours, and even went to the length of selling jewels and 
ornaments in order to raise money for the purchase of food.” In many 
villages ‘the malgoozars had kept their labourers together by giving them 
food.” Indeed, as the Magistrate of Mainpuri argued, people took to 
crime due to starvation and ‘the inability of the zamindars to relieve 
them.” But then who became the target of people’s anger and violence, 
i.e, their ‘crime’? With the drying up of benevolence, did the zamindars 
incur the wrath of the people for not being able to live up to their expected 
role as patrons? 

The answer is by and large firmly in the negative, cautioning us against 
the application of any generalised version of the ‘moral economy’ argument 
here. Evidence for the present case does not indicate attacks on local 
zamindars or on all members of the elite in general. Within rural society, in 
the context of the famine, those who were in a position to help but were 
reluctant to do so came to be regarded as the villains. Most of these 


25 Ibid., p. 19; also Bajekal, ‘The State and Rural Grain Market’, p. 466. 

% Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, pp. 49-50. 

‘7 Ibid., p. 46 Reported by the Deputy Collector of Kanpur Mr. Rose to Lord Auckland, 
1 December 1837. In Aligarh, one Thakur Chandan Singh of Somna was reported to have 
distributed 100,000 maunds of grain to his starving neighbours: See H.R. Nevill, Aligarh: A 
Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1909, p. 50; see also Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p. 294. 

= Actg: Magt. Mainpuri to Offg. Commr. Agra, 23 August 1837, C.O.A.I., Agra Div., 
Mainpuri Rev., No. 94, U.P.R.A A. 
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‘enemies of the people’ belonged to the new elite which had consolidated 
its position by the 1830s, having seized opportunities under colonial rule. 
They were drawn from different mercantile groups who took advantage of 
the emerging colonial political economy'’’—growing commercialisation 
and monetisation, new transport facilities and the state’s ideological aver- 
sion to interference in the market. On the other hand, the administrative 
and land-revenue policy changes brought about with the advent of colonial 
rule had led to a steady erosion in the position of members of the older 
elite. By the 1830s a series of factors—climatic, ecological and monetary— 
brought about the ‘downturn of the 1830s in north India," which rendered 
many social groups more vulnerable to the scarcities, more so because the 
parvenu commercial element, i.e., the nouveaux riches of indigenous 
society were not willing to be new patrons. The famine of 1837-38 proved 
to be a litmus test for their possible patronage, in which they failed. 
Evidence for 1837-38 suggests that the rural moneylenders and banias 
refused advances and ‘proved inexorable.” Supported by a government 
disinclined to intervene in the market or force the banias to bring out the 
grain for sale or bring down the prices, the holders of grain remained 
unmoved by the misery around them. Imbued with ‘laissez faire’ ideas, 
official policy was generally characterised by the belief that charity would 
encourage ‘indolence’ in the ‘native’. Many members of the trading classes 
tried to take advantage of the shortage of grain. For example, many salt 
merchants of Delhi and Kanpur shifted from salt to grain trading and 
` ‘made a killing.’ It was this kind of behaviour which came to be perceived 
as ‘immoral’. As we have noted earlier, blockages and river dacoities took 
place in all those districts which were on navigation routes. I have already 
cited evidence for the occurrence of large-scale collective action involving 


8 By the 1830s a distinct pattern had emerged in the agrarian economy of the region. The 
riparian districts specialising in the production of cash crops like indigo and cotton had 
become increasingly dependent for their supply of grains on the hinterlands and the grain 
districts of Rohilkhand: See Siddiqi, Agrarian Change, ch. 5. 

™ Aspects of these processes have been pointed out by a number of excellent studies, not 
all of which can be listed here. Among others see Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, 
passim; and idem ‘The Age of Hiatus: The North Indian Economy and Society 1830-1850’ in 
C H. Phillips and M D. Wainwright eds., Indian Society and the Beginnings of Modernisation 
C. 1830-1850, London, 1976; Imtiaz Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, 1801-33, 
Calcutta, 1967; L. Brennan, ‘Social Change in Rohilkhand 1801-33’, JESHR, 7, 4, 1970, 
Siddiqi, Agrarian Change, passim; and the various works of Eric Stokes, including his 
contribution in CEHI, Vol. 2. $ 

™ Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 301 and 265. 

"2 Girdlestone, Report on Past Famınes, p. 50. 

1“ Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p. 293. Earlier in 1833, the banias of Agra had 
exported grain to Gwalior, Jaipur and other parts of the Deccan where there was a scarcity. 
As a consequence, the price of wheat had risen sharply in Agra and people were ‘clamorous’ 
against the banıas for taking advantage of the misery of the poor: See Siddiqi, Agrarian 
Change, p. 167 
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attacks on grain pits and large-size burglaries. Such collective actions were 
structured around village-level solidarities and aa awareness of some kind 
of collective deprivation, which obliterated class distinctions between the 
old elite and the poor. In Farrukhabad, for instance, the zamindars joined 
the grain blockage and ‘the grain merchants of the city had written [to the 
district administration] to stop all despatches of grain till the river was 
cleared, and adequate protection afforded.” In the Sudder station ‘the 
bunneahs were lamenting the raids on their store pits,"* and started 
‘removing to the market the grain stored in the villages, and also to 
withhold that subsistence in corn and money, which, in this part of the 
country, was all that the agricultural labourer had to trust for his livelihood.’ 
However, this conduct of the banias ‘roused the worst passions of the 
people, and a systematic plunder of the grain stores took place.’’” 

Retributive justice seems to have informed a lot of ‘crime’, especially 
premeditated collective action. Reporting ‘widespread looting’ throughout 
Agra and Rohilkhand Divisions by gangs of up to a thousand men, Bayly 
finds some cases in which the zamindars connived against the mahajans out 
of enmity because they had discontinued their advances.'“ Expressing 
helplessness in bringing down the rate of crime, the Magistrate of Agra 
observed, ‘Indeed seasons of distress are usually accompanied by crimes 
committed from motives of revenge, be the vigilance of the police what it 
may.” Therefore the banias and other hoarders of grain, trying to speculate 
and indulge in profiteering when the people were workless and ‘clamouring 
for advances’, came to be regarded as ‘immoral’ and ‘enemies’ of the rest 
of the community. The belief was that it was both morally right and even 
legal to plunder the hoarders of grain, provided others were left untouched. 
Sometimes, such clarity and discrimination displayed in the identification 
of the targets of crime left the authorities in a dilemma. As the Etawah 
Magistrate noted: 


When the system of plundering the grain stores first commenced an 
opinion prevailed among the lower classes, however originated, that the 
authorities would not be inclined to take severe notice of such acts, 
provided the holders of grain, to whose rapacity they attributed the high 
prices of food, were the only sufferers.” (Emphasis mine.) 


14 ‘Account of the Famine of 1837-38 in the District of Farruckabad" in Baird Smith. 
Report on the Famine of 1860-61, Appendix II. 

15 Girdlestone, Report on Past Famines, p 53. 

1* Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61. 

"7 Ibid. 

'™ Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 295-96. 

™» Magt. Agra, Statement of Crime for the First Quarter of 1838, Agra Collectorate, Jud: 
Series III, Vol. 7/122, U P.R.A.A 

‘© Offg. Magt. Etawah to Offg. Commr Agra. 28 February 1838, Allahabad Div , Judl 
Serial No. 8, Basta No. 200, 1837-38, U.P.R.A.A 
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As if hoarding and speculation was not enough, the banias even adulterated 
the food-stuff they gave to the relief workers in exchange for ration tickets, 
which outraged even the administration." 

Therefore, a certain ‘moral economy’ did operate, but a qualified one, in 
which all those who were perceived to be taking undue advantage of the 
crisis were singled out and attacked. New solidarities, however temporary, 
emerged in which zamindars, cultivators, artisans and even known criminals 
got together against transportation or hoarding of grain by the traders and 
banias. Caste and rank differences were submerged in the bands and mobs 
who rallied against the enemies of the ‘community’ or the village. In urban 
areas, where the presence of the British was more direct and visible, it was 
expected that the unethical practices of the grain merchants should be 
stopped.'* In Europe, food riots very often were accompanied by redistri- 
bution of grain by plunderers or forcing the sellers to sell grain at a just 
price sanctioned by the mob. In our case study, evidence for such direct 
price fixation is virtually absent and may reflect upon the extent of market 
economy at the local level. In any case, in rural areas market prices hardly 
operated and price levels beyond a point were irrelevant for those lacking 
purchasing power. In urban centres, people encountered a firm administra- 
tion which was adamant on the policy of non-interference with the grain 
market.” Yet, significantly, state authority was not directly attacked for 
this. The indigenous old elite, with their eroded capacities under colonial 
rule, were not punished for being unable to fulfil their obligations. Here we 
can possibly discern the persistence of traditional feudal elements among 
the lower orders, and a generous forgiveness seems to have been displayed 
by them towards the older elite.“ Yet, the evidence also reveals clearly 
chat the predominance of paternalistic values did not mean that violence 
could not be resorted to. This is significant, considering that the notion of 
the ‘passivity’ of Indian peasants even in times of extreme scarcity has 
found ready acceptance, given the evidence and perceptions of cultural 
values of Indian peasantry.” There may not have been a widespread 
‘tradition’ of rioting, as in Europe, but rioting was certainly not unknown in 
Indian famines.“ However, as the present enquiry reveals, famine-related 


“M Food-stuff was adulterated with sand, powdered bones, etc.: See Girdlestone, Report on 
Past Famines, p. 50. 

12 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 333-34; also, in the case of Agra in 1833, 
cited by Siddiqi, Agrarian Change, p. 167. 

© Cf. Siddiqi, Agrarian Change, pp. 167-68. 

' Cf. Paul R. Greenough, ‘Indulgence and Abundance as Asian Peasant Values: A Bengal 
Case in Point’, JAS XXII, 4, August 1983, pp. 831-50 and idem, Prosperity and Misery in 
Modern Bengal, Oxford, 1982, passim. 

13 Cf. David Arnold, ‘Cnme and Crime Control in Madras 1858-1947’ in Yang ed., Crime 
and Cruminality, p. 62. 

1 David Arnold and C.A. Bayly among others have chronicled several instances of looting 
and criminal behaviour in the colonial period; for eighteenth century Rajasthan, Madhavi 
Bajekal reports that ‘in scarcity conditions, the state’s grain pits in the villages were looted’: 
Bajekal, ‘The State and Rural Grain Market’, p. 466. 
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violence need not occur as a result of a violation of any given neat, straight- 
jacketed ‘moral economy’. It may not necessarily follow dichotomous 
elite/popular, active/passive, subordination/protest patterns or even display 
continuities of form during the course of a single famine, as demonstrated 
by the processes at work during the 1837-38 famine. In the end, some 
distinctive features of these processes may be recapitulated. 

Popular action during the famine of 1837-38 was neither homogenised in 
its social composition, nor did it maintain unilinearity of action or remain 
uniform in its pattern throughout. Not all ‘crime’ was officially described as 
hunger caused, but significantly it was also seen as being triggered off by 
apprehensions of shortage even in grain-surplus regions. Collectivity in 
popular action was situated within the community as well as beyond the 
limits of a commonly understood local territory. Thus, those who were 
perceived to be deriving unfair benefits from the misfortunes of the rest of 
the community became the targets of popular fury and violence. Notions of 
territoriality and the belief that local people should have the first access to 
locally grown grain seems to have informed both collective and individual 
acts of grain blockage on road and river routes. With the passage of time 
and the onset of the winter season, collectivity in popular action broke 
down, giving way to individual and petty crimes in the context of the 
prevailing class distinctions. Many of the poorer classes sought employment in 
the relief works opened by the colonial state, which was unwilling to 
disturb what it viewed as the desirable free play of supply and demand in 
the grain market. Many migrated, while some members of the respectable 
classes, who were unable to come to terms with the loss of their ‘honour’, 
committed suicide. Children were kidnapped and girls were sold. Viewed 
from the long-term perspective, the famine of 1837-38 was just one of the 
many famines which afflicted colonial India. Yet, it stands out among the 
other famines of north India for the scale, variety and complexity of 
popular action which characterised it. 

It is necessary to conclude this discussion of popular action on a note of 
moderation. Although there was a discriminatory and a qualified, culture- 
specific ‘moral economy’ at work in 1837-38, in which those who were 
perceived as the immoral, the unethical and the unscrupulous became 
targets of attack in most instances of group action, such discriminatory 
identification of the enemy was not’ always neat. Certainly there were 
exceptions, as even in ordinary times pilferages, thefts and burglaries 
against the resourceful are common in peasant society.” A ‘desperate 
starving pauper’ was likely to make away with anything belonging to 
anybody he or she could lay hands on. With the progress of the season in 
1837, the circumstances increasingly became more hostile to the poorer 
sections of the society. With the actual dwindling of grain stocks combined 


*7 For an illuminating and useful discusnon of theft in agrarian life see James C. Scott, 
Weapons of the Weak, Delhi, 1990, pp. 265~72. 
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with security measures, the possibility of grain plunder and collective 
action lessened. Relief works started by the British also acted as a safety 
valve to some extent. The better-off cultivators devoted their energies to 
the rabi crop, to recover whatever they could. Those who had lost every- 
thing and had no hope during the winter turned more to petty crimes and 
pilferage of any type of property rather than be discriminatory and choosy.'* 
Anyone who had anything could profitably be a target of theft. As the 
Etawah Magistrate reported at the year’s end, gang robberies had been 
successfully apprehended but thefts and burglaries continued.'* He further 
observed that ‘the people plundered are generally merely substantial culti- 
vators with no great amount of property.” In relative terms, however, the 
distinction between the haves and the have-nots matters a lot in times of 
acute scarcity. Those who did not migrate or were not found ‘able-bodied’ 
by the relief authorities, persisted with acts of theft and burglary till the 
next kharif season. Engels once described theft as the most primitive form 
of protest and as a part of the desperate struggle to survive.' That was to 
continue, though at a reduced rate, for in spite of all the large-scale 
plunders and attacks, rural society’s equilibrium slowly limped back after 
the first showers of the monsoon of 1838. 

The events of the 1857 revolt altered the agenda of the colonial state, 
since its symbols and agencies were the targets of violence. The ‘crime’ and 
violence during 1837-38 could hardly. be compared to the ‘horror’ of 1857, 
especially because the colonial state had been spared from direct attacks, 
and more so because it was perceived as sparked off by hunger. The 
comparatively minor events of 1837 were forgotten to be recalled only at 
the time of future famines by some officials. However, the famine of 
1837~38 remained embedded in popular memory for a long time as the 
terrible year Chauranvee, corresponding to the year 1894 in the Samvat 
calender. 


1# A variety of methods were prevalent to commit these crimes, e g., filling of eyes with 
mud or chili powder, mixing opium ın sweetmeat and distributing ıt as prasad, etc 

1 Offg. Magt. Etawah to Offg. Commr. Agra, 28 February 1838, Allahabad Div., Judl., 
Serial No 8, Basta No 200, 1837-38, U.P.R.A A. 

180 Ibid. 

1 Scott discusses the conceptual dimensions of this idea: see Scott, Weapons of the Weak, 
pp 289-92. 
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J.S. GREWAL, The New Cambridge History of India, II. 3, The Sikhs of the 
Punjab, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1990, XXV + 
264 pp. 


In this, the fourth published volume of the thirty-volume New Cambridge 
History of India, an eminent Punjabi historian presents an authoritative 
and comprehensive survey of the history of the Sikh,community from its 
origins in the late fifteenth century until the present day. The book thus 
covers all four of the broad chronological periods (roughly Mughal, post- 
Mughal, colonial, post-colonial) around which the new series has been 
planned and which approximate the main divisions of Sikh history itself. 
Until now the best general histories of the Sikhs have been J.D. Cunning- 
ham’s A History of the Sikhs (1849) and Khushwant Singh’s two-volume 
work of the same title (1963, 1966). Both became classics, and may still be 
referred to for essential facts and reliable interpretation. Yet both have 
become somewhat dated with the passage of time and in the light of an 
extensive body of research on Sikh and Punjab history undertaken over the 
past two decades. One of the pioneers of the new research, especially at 
the local level, has been Professor Grewal, and it is entirely fitting that he 
should have been invited to write this important, updated volume. 
Professor Grewal’s deep knowledge of Punjabi religious and cultural 
traditions, administrative and political systems, and patterns of economic 
expropriation and redistribution—much of it derived from his long and 
fruitful collaboration with students and fellow-scholars like Professor Indu 
Banga—is evident from the start. Following a useful introductory chapter, 
which surveys the early ethno-history of the Punjab and the emergence of 
Punjabi as the key regional language, the first chapter examines the poli- 
tical, cultural and intellectual world into which the founder of the Sikh 
religion, Guru Nanak, was born in 1469 and the disruption of that world by 
the Mughal conquest of northern India early in the sixteenth century. 
The second chapter, based firmly on an analysis of Guru Nanak’s com- 
positions, examines the foundation of the Sikh religion. It looks at Nanak’s 
denunication of the existing social order, which had lost legitimacy in his 
eyes because it was at odds with existing religious ideologies, and at his 
formulation of a new ideology upon which he believed he could build a new 
social order. The third and fourth chapters, covering the period to the nine 
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Gurus who succeeded him, explore the evolution of the Sikh community in 
terms of the emergence of a mature Sikh doctrine which was clearly not a 
simple synthesis of Vedic and Quranic beliefs (as is still widely believed) 
but something substantially unique, the development of distinctive Sikh 
institutions and rituals, the emergence of a conscious Sikh identity and the 
transformation of the community into a militant brotherhood as a conse- 
quence of political confrontation with the Mughal authorities. 

Chapters 5 and 6 give an account of the rise of the Sikhs to political 
power in the eighteenth century and an evaluation of the sovereign Sikh 
state of Maharaja Ranjit Singh which lasted from 1799 to 1849. The 
political struggle of the Sikhs in the eighteenth century is analysed not 
merely in terms of opportunistic responses to the decline of the Mughal 
empire, but also with reference to the continuing relevance of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s twin doctrine of Guru-Panth and Guru-Ganth which provided the 
basis for equality and collective action among the Sikh chiefs. Ranjit 
Singh’s empire, on the other hand, was firmly established on the principles 
of military might, the suzerain—vassal relationship and state patronage to 
all important groups in Punjabi society. The last of these brought economic 
revival and a flourishing of culture and the arts. After Ranjit Singh’s death 
in 1839, however, the power struggle among a venal and factious nobility 
largely created the conditions for a British takeover of the Punjab. 

In chapters 7 and 8 the responses of the Sikhs to a century of British rule 
are examined. Particular attention is devoted to the reform movements of 
the late nineteenth century, Sikh involvement in various forms of nationalist 
agitation and the shifting attitudes of the community to the complex 
constitutional negotiations that culminated in the dual independence- 
partition of 1947. 

The concluding chapters, which will probably hold the most interest for 
general readers, survey post-1947 developments. Chapter 9 provides a 
concise account of the frequently ambivalent relationship between the 
Akali and Congress political parties and of the creation of a smaller, 
Punjabi-speaking Punjab state in 1966, which nonetheless failed to satisfy 
the aspirations of some for a genuine ‘Sikh homeland’. Chapter 10 and the 
epilogue examine, with refreshing candour, the genesis and aftermath of 
the ‘Punjab crisis’ of 1984 which has had, and continues to have, profound 
implications for India’s political system and questions concerning the nature 
of Sikh identity. 

A few minor criticisms might be offered. Professor Grewal’s habit of 
reversing the order of ‘not’ and ‘all’ (e.g., ‘all of them were not treated 
alike’, p. 135) introduces a jarring note in an otherwise lucid style. Some 
readers might have wanted a little more detail on certain topics, such as, 
the contribution of the Sikhs to the arts, their role in the armed forces of 
British and post-British India and so on. Appendices 4 and 5, giving a 
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chronology of events from 1708 to 1849 and the heads of British admin- 
istration between 1849 and 1947 respectively, might usefully have been 
extended to provide more recent information at a glance. 


Andrew J.Major 
National University of Singapore 
Rosie LLEWELLYN Jones, A Very Ingenious Man: Claude Martin in Early 
Colonial India, OUP, Delhi, 1992, 241 pp., Rs. 325. RDR 
mao 
Historians have now begun to emphasise the significant role the military 
played in shaping the East India Company’s rule in north India (DaKolff, 
Naukar, Rajput and Sepoy; S. Alavi, ‘The Company Army ands Rùral 
Society’, Modern Asian Studies, February 1993). Yet, existing historiography 
confines itself to the study of the Indian soldier in the Company army. 
Rosie Llewellyn Jones’s book on the life and career of Claude; Martin7!a 
French officer in the East India Company’s army, ıs a welcome addition to 
this historiography of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. India. 
The biography of Martin, set in an empirically rich historical context, 
adds a new dimension to the Company’s rise to political domindnce in 
north India. For the author emphasises the mutually beneficial relationship 
between the Company’s survey-department and the European:officers jlike 
Claude Martin, in its army. We do know that Company powér was: primarily 
based on the acquisition of knowledge about Indian society Historiansare 
also beginning to realise that this knowledge at least in the éarly.phase*of 
Company rule, was acquired from military commandants Military: surveys 
were quite rich in their descriptions of Indian society. Butthey! were not 
always accurate pieces of work done by professional ‘Hands!Moreover, 
there was no coordinating agency which would make a full-and\adequate 
use of the military surveys conducted in various parts of-IndiasJones’shows 
that it was only in 1764 that the Company set up its departmént oftsurvey. 
Soon after Claude Martin was appointed the surveyor at Fort*Wilham, 
Bengal. He became one of the primary assistants to Jamés‘Rennéll -Some 
of his surveys of parts of Awadh, Cooch Bihar, Bengal, etc., were seminal 
pieces of work. Interestingly, this extra-military responsibility of Martin 
helped him to consolidate his position in the army. The indispensable 
nature of Martin’s standing as a surveyor encouraged Rennel to act as his 
guarantor and thereby prevent his deportation front India folloWing-an act 
of sedition committed by him in 1767. ame ars Re 
Indeed, the soldier-surveyor combination was mutually compatible and 
beneficial. For both aimed at providing politicakstability:to-early‘!Company 
rule in India. It is then not surprising that thé line »betWeen‘thém-often 
blurred. For instance, Martin, while surveying Cooch:Bihar ;‘was' prompt to 
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abandon his survey and take up arms against the Bhutanese and Sanyasis 
who threatened the stability of the Company’s newly acquired territory. 
The soldier-surveyor combine must have been a popular and envious 
position because it was lucrative. This is very well revealed by the vast 
financial assets of Martin. Thus, it seems that the Company’s rise to 
political supremacy in north India had a lot to do with the efforts of the 
surveyor-soldier combine. 

The soldier-surveyor was often a trader as well. In this respect, the book 
adds an interesting dimension to Peter Marshall’s study of private merchants 
of the Company and their expanding fortunes. For Jones shows the various 
ways in which Martin used social influence, indulged in sychopancy and 
obtained favours from his mentors to establish trading contacts and amass 
a fortune. The corruption existing in the functioning of the Company’s 
bureaucracy has been highlighted by R.E. Frykenberg for Guntur district. 
But Martin’s career reveals similar features in the various institutions of 
the Company in north India as well. 

Lastly, the book reveals the existence of a tension between the Company’s 
military and its non-British European officers. We know of the existence of 
such a tension vis-à-vis the Eurasian officer, like James Skinner. But that 
even Martin had to face similar problems throws fresh light on the complex- 
ities of the Company’s military establishment. 

Thus, the book complements recent historiography which sees the army 
as a major institution which consolidated the Company’s rule in India. It 
shows that the army could stabilise Company rule not only because it 
incorporated within its ranks significant Indian social groups but also 
European soldiers, mainly deserters from the French armies. The Com- 
pany’s practice of compromising with these various indigenous and European 
social groups was certainly at variance with its intention of monopolising 
power. As the Company’s power evolved, it was forced to delegate more 
and more authority to local intermediaries, religious figures, European and 
Eurasian officers. [t was these foci of power, which it had itself created, 
which were to pose grave problems to .the Company from the 1830s 
onwards—years after one such power locus, Martin, had died. 


Seema Alavi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Jonn J. PAUL, The Legal Profession in Colonial South India, OUP, Bombay, 
1989, 265 pp., Rs. 250. 


This is the first in a series of projected historical studies on the emergence 
of modern professions in the nineteenth century. The growth of the pro- 
fessions in India is a subject of the first importance, and one that has been 
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badly neglected. And the study of the legal profession is particularly 
important because of the far-reaching new legislation introduced by the 
British, the new colonial judicial system and because lawyers played such 
an important part in the nationalist movement. But readers should not 
look to this volume for a satisfactory treatment of these aspects. It is 
instead a rather bureaucratic account of the High Court rules, distinctions 
between advocates, attorneys and vakils and the development of profes- 
sional associations. The sources the author uses are mainly official archives, 
supplemented by personal interviews; he has also drawn upon Madras 
newspapers. But his account is bloodless; analysis of actual cases might 
have improved matters. Films and novels both show that the law provides a 
great deal of drama. There is no discussion of the evolution of a legal 
culture, apart from some cursory remarks about the snobbery and vanity of 
Brahmin lawyers; there is hardly any analysis of changes in the process of 
dispute settlement, and indeed in the nature of disputes themselves, which 
in turn led to changes in the legal profession; there is no attempt to 
estimate earnings, though some figures are cited. There is still need for 
many good monographs on the growth of the legal profession in Madras, 
not to mention other parts of India, but this volume is at least a beginning, 
and contains useful material on the bureaucratic framework of the pro- 
fession. 


Dharma Kumar 
Delhi School of Economics 
University of Delhi 


RODERICH PLAK and DIETMAR ROTHERMUND eds., Emporia, Commodities 
and Entrepreneurs in Asian Maritime Trade c. 1400-1750, STEINER 


VERLAG, 1991, 509 pp. 


The present work is an assemblage of 23 papers presented at a Heidelberg 
conference in 1989. The participants were specifically instructed to address 
themselves to three key issues relating to the changing structure of Asian 
trade between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. There were: (a) the 
functional importance of the emporia in Asian maritime trade; (b) the flow 
of commodities along the trading channels of maritime Asia, particularly 
those commodities that are relatively less known; and (c) the role and 
profile of individual Asian and European entrepreneurs. 

Part 1 of the volume deals specifically with emporia and regions of trade. 
Dietmar Rothermund and Niels Steensgard reflect on relations between 
Asian emporia and European bridgeheads. The emporia network sustained 
assaults from the Portuguese who built their own bridgeheads, which could 
not, however, displace the existing Asian emporia. The Dutch and the 
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English followed a different course, establishing themselves in Asian port 
cities which gave them greater access to centres of production and manu- 
facture. Additionally, they constructed excentric centres which guaranteed 
greater military security and political flexibility. It was the ‘excentric’ 
centre, according to both Rothermund and Steensgaard, that fatally under- 
mined Asian emporia and paved the way for the hegemony of London and 
Amsterdam. This formulation is not borne out by recent studies that have 
‘freed’ the Asian merchant and his trading world from Eurocentric pre- 
occupations. Sinappah Arasaratnam’s brief but penetrating survey of the 
activities of the Coromandel merchants between c. 1650 and 1750 establishes 
the important point that the merchants of the Coromandel responded 
positively to the increasing demand for textiles in South East Asia—a 
demand that was triggered off by the expanding spice trade of the Dutch 
East India Company. The expansion of European private trade helped 
forge relations between the European traders and the Coromandel mer- 
chants. The latter combined a variety of functions ranging from tax farming 
to retailing, and operated in a milieu which brought them close to state 
power. With equal facility they operated in the alien environment of South 
East Asia. This section also includes several papers which analyse the 
complexity of the Chinese diaspora and trading activity in South East Asia 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Section 2 of the book analyses the flow of specific commodities ranging 
from exotic luxuries to mundane necessities. These trades, meticulously 
planned and involving specialised skills, lay outside the ambit of the 
European trading corporations who, we are told, attempted to control 
them in vain. The studies do not, however,facilitate our understanding of 
Asian societies, except in reinforcing conclusions that have already been 
established, namely, that the Chinese diaspora dominated the commercial 
arena of South East Asia in as much as the Bania diaspora dominated that 
of South Asia and parts of West Asia, and that there were the in-built 
deterrents to evolutionary developments within the Asian trading world. 
In certain sectors such as spices, however, the impact of the European 
companies was brutally destructive. At another level, the Dutch Company’s 
inter-Asian trade in spices and textiles led to a major shift in exchange 
patterns, from bullion for goods to goods for goods and cash. Demand for 
spices in India, as Om Prakash’s paper vividly illustrates, was inelastic 
because consumption of spices remained confined to the elite groups. 
Also, prices were subject to manipulation by Company servants acting in 
collusion with local merchants, who were in a position to prevent prices 
from being publicly disclosed. 

Section 3 of the book attempts a profile of entrepreneurs. The Indian 
merchant entrepreneur combined a plurality of identities enabling him to 
cope with crises, whether temporal or spiritual. Using the specific experi- 
ences of Banarsidas, the seventeenth century Jain merchant, as a reference 
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point, Tapan Raychaudhuri asserts that trading as an occupation was not a 
matter of choice determined by calculations of rationality but was simply 
an inherited and in a sense inescapable way of life, the social ideology of 
which was a major deterrent to profit maximisation. In the case of Banarsi- 
das the proceeds involved were infinitesimally small, a point that illustrates 
the ‘subsistence’ nature of the activity involved. His personal inclinations 
were a curious mixture of excessive worldliness and philosophical detach- 
ment that manifested itself in bouts of venereal disease and versification. 
And nor was Banarsidas, in Tapan Raychaudhuri’s perception, singular. 
The Parsi trader Rustam Manek of Surat combined philanthrophy and charity 
with his trading interests. At the other end of the spectrum, according to 
Tapan Raychaudhuri were influential, affluent traders, who either com- 
bined office with trade or who at any rate had considerable political clout 
and who constantly aimed at enhancing their status and power in pursuit of 
which profits could be occasionally surrendered. 

In my perception, the matter is more complex than that. What does not 
enter Tapan Raychaudhuri’s deliberations is the fact that a trader simply 
by his profession pursued profits by any available means and, in the case of 
India, mostly dishonest, if the testimony of foreign contemporary observers is 
to be believed. The Bania of the eighteenth century was certainly not a 
counterpart of the European ‘rational’ ‘ascetic’ and ‘capitalist’ trader, who 
was scrupulous, thrifty, disciplined and pursued profits in a systematic 
manner. Techniques for successful business—double entry book keeping, 
accounting and familiarity with use of money and credit instruments—were 
not lacking in India. Pragmatism and most of all an instinctive ability to 
respond to crises and challenges characterised the Indian merchants’ trad- 
ing ethic. 


Lakshmi Subramanian 
Department of History 
Calcutta University 


Biran CHANDRA ed., Ranade’s Economic Writings, Gian Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1990, XC + 460 pp., Rs. 450. 


Indians took to the serious study of economics only during the present 
century, although there were a few pioneers who had begun cultivating it 
even in the second half of the nineteenth century. Mahadeva Govinda 
Ranade was among these earliest Indian thinkers to write extensively on 
economic topics. Ranade’s significance for the development of the study of 
economics in India does not lie in his contribution to the discipline of 
economics as such, but in his careful analysis of the Indian economy on the 
basis of the theoretical developments made in Britain and Germany. 
Ranade’s writings are thus essential reading for understanding the nature 
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of colonial rule in India and of early Indian thinking that set the ideological 
tone of the nationalist movement in India. 

Ranade did not produce any systematic treatise, and his contributions 
are to be found.only as papers in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha, articles in the Times of India, reports on specific themes written for 
special occasions, as public lectures and so on. Except for a collection of his 
essays on Indian economic topics brought out by G.A. Natesan & Co. (and 
this was ‘almost a hundred years ago), Ranade’s writings—especially on 
economic subjects—are not easily available. Hence the present volume 
brought out by Professor Bipan Chandra, an authority on our early national- 
ist thinking, is a most timely publication. It reprints 25 papers of Ranade, 
besides carrying a long introduction by Bipan Chandra, summarising the 
economic ideas of Ranade. Many of the essays available until recently only 
in select libraries fortunate enough to possess copies of the Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, can now be read by a wider circle of scholars. All 
the same, this is a very disappointing book. To start with, this is simply a 
reprint of the papers as they were originally published, without any expla- 
natory notes`or other relevant bibliographical information for the beginner: 
student of Ranade’s economic thought. 

When the title is unequivocal without any qualifications, i.e., Ranade’s: 
Economic Writings, the reader will naturally look in the volume for all the 
available writings of Ranade on the broad theme of economics. But that is 
not the case: The volume contains only a selection of such writings, and 
nowhere are we given any indication regarding the principles guiding the 
selection. It is surprising that even what Ranade himself considered as a 
piece of economic writing has been omitted here. Thus the essay ‘The Law 
of Land Sale in British India’ included in Ranade’s Essays on Indian 
Economics, published when Ranade was alive, does not find a place in this 
edition. 

It is unfortunate that the editor has to give flimsy excuses for not 
including certain items or for publishing incomplete versions of the papers. 
In his preface Bipan Chandra says that certain of Ranade’s economic 
writings, such as A Revenue Manual of the British Empire in India, ‘Lectures 
on Trade and Commerce’ delivered at Poona, and others ‘could not be 
included in this volume either because of lack of space or because of their 
non-availability.’ Bipan Chandra’s introduction itself is spread over 80 
pages. While it is no doubt a useful piece of writing, preference should 
have been given to more of Ranade’s writings. The ‘non-availability’ excuse 
is really bizarre. Actually, when we find a statement such as this in the 
preface: ‘Article Number 15 in this volume, “A Protest and a Warning 
Against the New Departure in the Land Assessment Policy”, is incomplete 
since its last nine pages were missing from the Journal’s issue available to 
me,’ we can only stare in disbelief. 

Ranade’s writings are not ‘Dead-Sea Scrolls’ but published pieces, and 
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that too but a century ago. Even a little effort—at least through correspon- 
dence—to track down these sources might have yielded rich dividends, and 
the result would have been a definitive edition of Ranade’s economic 
writings. 

During the last 40 years or so, many superb editions of the writings of 
economists have appeared: Sraffa’s Richardo, Robson’s John Stuart Mill, 
Johnson/Moggridges’s Keynes, Black’s Jevons, Skinner’s Adam Smith and 
one can go on and on listing the Western scholars who have brought out 
definitive classic editions of the writings of the social scientists. They are all 
great works of erudition and painstaking research. Not that India does not 
have a tradition of bringing out the writings of the masters of the past on 
the basis of an exacting scrutiny of texts. One has only to mention the 
names of U.V. Swaminatha Iyer (Tamil Classics), P.V. Sukthankar (the 
Mahabharata), R.P. Kangle (Arthasastra). But all these great editors— 
foreign and Indian—worked very hard and for many years before putting 
the finished work before the public. Preparing critical and complete editions 
is a specialised job, and the prospective editor should prepare himself in 
the hard way, which I believe Bipan Chandra has not done. The least he 
could have done was to see Donald Moggridge’s edited volume Confer- 
ence on Editorial Problems: Editing Modern Economists published a few 
years ago by the Royal Economic Society. 

As it is, this volume is a poor memorial to the genius of Mahadeva 
Govinda -Ranade. 


S. Ambirajan 


Indian Institute of Technology 
Madras 
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Idioms of authority and engendered 
agendas: The Satnami Mahasabha, 
Chhattisgarh, 1925—1950' 


Saurabh Dube 


School of Correspondence Courses 
University of Delhi 


This paper discusses the play of idioms of law and authority, agendas of 
gender and the refraction of upper caste impositions through the grid of 
local categories in the reform of a community, the Satnamis of Chhattisgarh, 
central India. In the early 1920s, 100 years after the initiation of Satnam- 
panth had reconstituted the Chamars of the region as Satnamis, a set of 
influential members of the sect got together with local and provincial 
politicians to set up an organisation called the Satnami Mahasabha. Its aim 
was to press the government of the Central Provinces and the local author- 
ities for demands made on behalf of the community and to reform the 
Satnamis. The Satnami leadership enlisted the help of G.A. Gavai, a 
politician of the ‘depressed classes’, and worked closely with Baba Ram- 
chandra. The interventions of these ‘outsiders’ helped shape the initiative. 
The leaders and members of the community in turn inflected the interven- 
tionist voices of their benefactors in different ways. 


Caste Initiatives, Satnampanth and the Making of the Mahasabha 


There have, of course, been numerous studies of caste associations, move- 
ments and initiatives in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in 
South Asia. We can distinguish three broad historiographical positions. 


} This paper draws upon my ‘Religion, Identity and Authority among the Satnamis in 
Colonial Central India’, Ph. D. dissertation, University of Cambridge, 1992, which is under 
revision for publication. The arguments of the paper have been presented in different forms at 
seminars m Cambridge, Delhi, Lisbon, London and Shimla. The responses of the participants 
were valuable Ishita Banerjee, Leela Dube, Ram Guha and Dharma Kumar have commented 
on the draft. All help is gratefully acknowledged. Ali the translations from Hindi and 
Chhattisgarhi are mine. 
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The first set of arguments, which no longer claim serious attention, sug- 
gested that in the articulation of caste and the political process, caste, the 
‘natural association of traditional India,’ became a carrier of modernity in 
the realm of new institutionalised politics.” The second argued that caste 
associations came into being because of the development of communica- 
tions—the growth of the press, railway networks and towns as economic, 
educational and administrative centres—and colonial administration, 
involved self-interested patrons who conjured ideologies of caste unity, 
and were essentially the ‘products of political opportunity.” Finally, studies of 
non-Brahman movements and initiatives of untouchable groups have 
revealed the limitations of these interpretations. The non-Brahman and 
untouchable initiatives played out the tensions and rivalries within indi- 
genous society; religion was a mode of coping with, challenging and, within 
limits, transforming an oppressive social order. The articulation of these 
initiatives and the forging of low caste identities did not merely involve 
manipulation from above, but engaged in a complex dialogue with the 
symbols, loyalties and identities within popular tradition and popular cul- 
ture.’ 

This paper has somewhat different emphases from the existing literature.’ 
The Satnami Mahasabha can be seen within limits as a product of ‘political 
opportunity’. At the same time, the importance of British administration 
for the initiative extended beyond a mere definition of an avenue of 
institutional politics in which the Mahasabha leaders jockeyed for position 
and privilege. The Satnami Mahasabha drew upon the symbols, signs and 
resources of the language of colonial administration, and situated them 


? Lloyd and Susan Rudolph, The Modernity of Traduion, Chicago, 1967; Robert L. 
Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamtlnad: The Political Culture of a Community in Change, 
Chicago, 1969. 

* David Washbrook, ‘The Development of Caste Organisations in South India, 1880 to 
1925’, in C. Baker and D. Washbrook, eds., South Indta: Political Institutions and Political 
Change, 1880-1940, Meerut, 1975, pp. 151-203. 

+ Rosalind O'Hanlon, Caste, Conflict and Ideology, Cambridge, 1985; Mark Juergensmeyer, 
Religion as Social Vision’ The Movement Against Untouchability in 20th Century Punjab, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1982; Gail Omvedt, Cultural Revolt in a Colonial Society: The 
Non-Brahman Movement in Western India; 1873 to 1930, Bombay, 1976; Eugene Irschick, 
Politics and Social Conflict in South India. The Non-Brahman Movement and Tamil Separatism 
1916-1929, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969; Eleanor Zelliot, ‘Learning the Use of Political 
Means: The Mahars of Maharashtra,’ in Rajni Kothan, ed., Caste in Indian Polincs, New 
Delhi, 1970, pp 29-69. 

* This is not to deny that my work, in general, shares the attention to ideology and contest 
in the work on low caste initiatives which challenged Brahmans and the caste hierarchy. At 
the same time, these studies focus on the organisation and leadership of ‘movements’ in the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which in turn have left behind a set of well-defined 
written sources My work on the Satnamis, on the other hand, has a different timetable, a 
broader agenda, and is based on varied written and oral sources. It constructs a history of the 
Satnamis, their marks of internal differentiation, their initiatives and the attempts to regulate 
the community over a long time period which, perhaps, overcomes the constraints of the 
rather singular narratives of ‘movements’. 
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alongside a set of key signs within Satnanipanth to fashion a new legality, 
the true law of Ghasidas. Moreover, the illiterate Satnami leaders of the 
Mahasabha did not actually conjure a new ideology of caste unity or 
construct elaborate ideological formulations rooted in traditional symbols. 
Instead, they worked within the interstices of relationships of intervention 
and appropriation to forge a Hinduised Satnami identity. The Satnami 
participation in a political game, through the mediation of more established 
players, in fact, inaugurated tensions and contradictions at the heart of the 
programmatic endeavour. The members of the community in turn had 
their uses for the activities and emphases of the Mahasabha.° Finally, these 
concerns underscore the need to address a set of critical interrelated issues 
that have been incorporated in the literature on caste associations and 
movements only in piecemeal ways: idioms of law, order and command 
which in turn were tied to relationships of authority within the community; 
projects of the domestication of reform to reorder conjugality, gender, 
sexuality and nurture within the household; and the ways in which domi- 
nant interventions were refracted through the filter of the categories of the 
community. 

Let me introduce the Satnamis. Satnampanth was initiated in the early 
nineteenth century by Ghasidas, a farm servant, primarily among the 
Chamars of Chhattisgarh. The group, which collectively embodied the stigma 
of the death pollution of the sacred cow, constituted a little less than one- 
sixth of the population of Chhattisgarh. They either owned land or were 
sharecroppers and farm servants. The Chamars and a few hundred members 
of other castes who joined the sect became Satnamis. Satnamis had to 
abstain from meat, liquor, tobacco, certain vegetables—tomatoes, chillies, 
aubergines—and red pulses. They were prohibited the use of cows, as 
opposed to bullocks, in any of their agricultural operations. Satnampanth 
rejected the deities and idols of the Hindu pantheon, and had no temples. 
The members were asked to believe only in a formless god, satnam (true 
name). There were to be no distinctions of caste within Satnampanth. With 
Ghasidas began a guru parampara (tradition) which was hereditary. Satnam- 
panth developed a stock of myths, rituals and practices which were associ- 
ated with the gurus. 


é The illiteracy of the Satnamis also meant that it was the intervention of the figure of the 
‘outsider’, of writing within an oral tradition, which generated most of the sources of the 
Satnami Mahasabha. If certain petitions, tracts and letters mention the year and place they 
were written/published, a substantial body of the papers are in the form of fragments from 
personal notebooks which do not refer to the moment they were constituted. Moreover, ıt is 
only on rare occasions that administrators’ reports and newspapers at the provincial level 
register the voices and efforts of a local initiative. The nature of the sources permits only a 
rough chronology for the Satnami Mahasabha and its activities. At the same time, the 
sources—in Hindi, Chhattisgarhi and Awadhi, scripted ın Devanagri—and Satnami oral 
narratives about the leaders of the Mahasabha, situated alongside archival, missionary and 
newspaper reports and oral testimonies, lend themselves to a reading of the cultural processes 
and the play of authority and power which underlay the Satnam: organisational endeavour. 
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Satnampanth emerged as a sectarian formation which reconstituted the 
untouchable status of Chamars by incorporating them as Satnamis. In 
Satnampanth the drawing upon the beliefs, symbols and practices of popular 
traditions was accompanied by the appropriation of a set of focal signs 
from the ritual hierarchy of purity and pollution and the construction of an 
organisational hierarchy to enforce norms within the sect. The rejection of 
gods and goddesses and the purohit (Brahman priest), of the divine and 
ritual hierarchy within caste society, worked alongside the creation of 
Satnampanth as a pure body which removed the impurities of the bodies of 
its members to question the ritual subordination of Satnamis. At the same 
time, there were limits to the Satnami challenge to caste society: there was 
a reproduction of the significance of meanings embedded within the ritual 
hierarchy of purity and pollution which also left Satnampanth open to 
other dominant appropriations. 

In Chhattisgarh, as elsewhere, constructs of kingship and the dominant 
caste were imbued with and constituted by cultural, ideological and ritual 
attributes. The low ritual status of the Satnamis and their exclusion from 
the web of relationships defined by service castes, indeed, meant that the 
ritual hierarchy of purity and pollution and the construct of a ritually and 
culturally significant dominant caste worked together and reinforced each 
other in the definition of the subordination of the group. The colonial 
presence—British Superintendents moved into Chhattisgarh in 1818, and 
colonial rule was formally inaugurated in 1854—-compounded the schemes 
and relationships of authority and domination. The Satnamis negotiated 
and resisted these relations of power: their enduring and persistent con- ` 
testatory practices were rooted in the domain of the familiar and the 
everyday. The organisational hierarchy of Satnampanth served as an alter- 
nate ritual and symbolic power centre to dominant groups and their network 
of relationships with service castes. Over the nineteenth century the group 
fashioned modes of worship which combined an accommodation of the 
beliefs and festivals shared by the village with the creation of new divinities. 
The myths of the Satnamis, a part of their oral tradition, ordered the past 
of Satnampanth. The Satnami gurus underwent trials, overcame obstacles, 
and negotiated and displaced figures of authority to define the boundary 
and orchestrate the symbolic construction of Satnampanth. The rehearsal 
of the myths in the performance of oral traditions reaffirmed Satnami 
identity. The myths, drew upon and questioned the relations of power 
constituted by the ritual hierarchy of purity and pollution, the cultural 
construct of kingship and dominant caste, and colonial power, within 
Chhattisgarh. This should not, however,-lead us to obscure the complex 
interdependence and interpenetration of agency, contestatory practices 
and domination. The Satnamis, at each step, functioned with schemes of 
symbolic representation that were charged with meanings grounded in 
hierarchy, authority and domination. The symbolic schemes circumscribed 
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and limited Satnami practice; the group followed paths of evocation which 
drew upon the symbols of authority to negotiate and contest its subordina- 
tion. 

The differentials of property, office and gender structured patterns of 
authority among the Satnamis. After the establishment of new proprietary 
rights under the malguzari settlement, introduced by the colonial regime in 
the 1860s, the Satnamis— along with Chamars—constituted a little over 
one-fourth of the total tenant population of the districts of Bilaspur, 
Raipur and Durg. The other members of the Satnami population were 
located at opposite ends of the agrarian hierarchy: a relatively small 
number of agricultural labourers and farm servants and very few malguzars. 
The power conferred by property was intertwined with the propriety of 
office: Satnami malguzars, bound to the guru family through ties of kinship, 
occupied important positions within the organisational hierarchy of Sat- 
nampanth. The members of the guru family and the organisational hierarchy 
of Satnampanth disciplined and regulated the community. The mechanisms 
which interrogated the subordination of Satnamis by dominant castes were 
also implicated in the exercise of control within the community. This 
became particularly clear when the authoritarian impulse of upper caste 
interventions found a niche in the structures of authority within Satnam- 
panth. And what of gender? The practices of kinship within Satnampanth 
valued the labour of women and afforded them a degree of flexibility in 
forming relationships of secondary marriage. At the same time, in a system 
governed by partrilineal and patrivirilocal principles, upper caste men with 
land and power turned the alleged ‘promiscuity’ and marginality of Satnami 
women into an instrument of their sexual exploitation. In the ordering of 
Satnami rituals female sexual agency reinforced the boundary of the group, 
and the woman was more than a passive instrument of male desire: but the 
woman’s role was enacted in a situation of liminality and Satnami women 
were sexually exploited by members of the organisational hierarchy of 
Satnampanth. Clearly the formulation of a project of reform had to contend 
with conjugality and gender—and engage with forms of authority—within 
the community.’ 

Much was to happen in the 1920s. David Baker has shown that the 
politics of the Central Provinces underwent major shifts and changes in this 
decade. Until 1918 Maharashtrian politicians had been in control of the 
Congress and provincial politics, and there had been limited political 
activity in the Hindi-speaking regions. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
created an elected legislature with constituencies representing every dis- 
trict. In the 1920s politicians from Chhattisgarh and Jabalpur took control 
of the Congress, and opposed the government in the legislature. To counter 


? This section which has introduced the Satnamis and their sectarian endeavour has con- 
densed several arguments worked out in much greater detail in Dube, ‘Religion, Identity’. 
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the activities of the Congress politicians, the government encouraged various 
‘interest’ groups to work the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms.* One of the 
consequences of this policy was its stimulus to the politics of the ‘depressed 
classes’ in Nagpur and Berar under the leadership of G.A. Gavai. The 
Depressed Classes Association was set up in 1920 in Nagpur as a separate 
platform for untouchable groups, with the aim of seeking greater represen- 
tation at local and provincial levels, ameliorating their condition and 
charting a political course independent of Brahman and non-Brahman 
groups.’ Unlike the non-Brahman movement’s stark opposition to Brahman 
politicians, the Depressed Classes Association was willing to co-operate 
with individuals and institutions who were not ‘antagonistic’ to its ‘creed’. 
Gavai, a nominated member of the legislative council, had close contacts 
with the Brahman Tilakites of the region, but also maintained links with 
the Congress leaders from Chhattisgarh like Raghavendra Rao and R.S. 
Shukla. After 1928 Gavai was to lose his leadership to the emerging all- 
India leadership of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. In the early 1920, however, 
Gavai played the reservations game, and sought to extend the activities of 
the Depressed Classes Association at the provincial level." 

The Satnami Mahasbha was formed in 1925. Satnamis credit Naindas 
and Anjordas with the first steps towards creating the organisation. They 
recount that in the early 1920s Naindas, a Satnami mahant, enlisted the 
help of Anjordas, another mahant, to stop the killing of cows in slaughter 
houses in the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur.” The step formed part of a 
Satnami initiative to check government officials and members of other 
castes from continuing to refer to Satnamis as Chamars. The efforts of the 
two Satnamis brought them in touch with Sunderlal Sharma, a Hindu 
nationalist from Rajim, and G.A. Gavai.” Sunderlal Sharma, influenced 
by the Hindu proselytising vision and practice of Dayanand Saraswati and 
the Arya Samaj, had distributed the sacred thread among untouchables in 
1919, and organised a temple entry venture for low castes—which did not 
include Satnamis—in the Rajiv Lochan temple in Rajim in 1924." The first 


* D.E.U. Baker, Changing Political Leadership in an Indian Province. The Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar 1919-39, Delhi, 1979. 

°? The Hitavada, 1 May 1920; and 29 April 1926. 
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reference to the Satnami Mahasabha occurs in a letter of 24 October 1925 
from G.A. Gavai to Pandit Sunderlal Sharma. Gavai had asked, ‘Did you 
prepare the constitution of the Satnami Mahasabha?’ and had instructed 
Sunderlal Sharma to send a copy to ‘any vernacular newspaper.’* It would 
seem that the Satnami Mahasabha was set up as a result of the joint efforts 
of Sunderlal Sharma, G.A. Gavai, Naindas and a few well-to-do Satnamis 
with substantial landholdings. Ratiram, the President of the Mahasabha, 
was the malguzar of Keotadabri; Anjordas, the Vice-President, was the 
malguzar of Deori.” They were soon joined by Agamdas, a guru of 
Satnampanth. 

The members of the Satnami Mahasabha registered their presence in the 
arena of nationalist politics by attending the 1925 Kanpur session of the 
Indian National Congress. The Satnami contingent of five members had 
gone to Kanpur with their leaders Naindas and Anjordas. In the course of 
the Kanpur Congress Baba Ramchandra, former leader of the Awadh 
Kisan Sabha movement and now disenchanted with a ‘capitalist Congress’, 
had met the Satnamis. Baba Ramchandra noted, ‘It was at this meeting 
that the Satnami brothers from Raipur, Bilaspur, and Durg were purified.” 
The leaders of the Indian National Congress had performed a collective 
rite of initiation by purifying the Satnamis, gifting them the right to wear 
the sacred thread and reclaiming them within the fold of Hinduism to 
provide the groyp with a new ritual and political status. By the winter of 
1925 the defining features of the organisation of the Satnami Mahasabha 
had been sketched out. Anjordas and Naindas, who were to play a critical 
role within the Mahasabha, had emerged as the Satnami leaders of the 
initiative. Moreover, there were close and effective links established with 
upper caste nationalists, reformers and provincial politicians. Finally, Baba 
Ramchandra after meeting Naindas and Anjordas travelled with the Sat- 
namis to Chhattisgarh, and was closely involved in specifying the direction 
of the Mahasabha over the next few years. 


Reform: Petition, Education and the Idiom 
of Law and Authority 


The Satnami Mahasabha launched its first major initiative, a petition to Sir 
Montagu Butler, the Governor of the Central Provinces, in January 1926. 
The petition, drafted by G. A. Gavai and occasioned by the Governor’s 
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visit to Chhattisgarh, defined the position of Satnamis within Chhattisgarh, 
listed their grievances, difficulties and the root cause of their backwardness, 
and suggested remedies and solutions to the government. The Satnamis did 
not carry out the work of Chamars, and their main occupations were 
agriculture and ‘menial work.’ The problems of the group stemmed from 
illiteracy and ignorance, which had deprived Satnami malguzars and ordi- 
nary cultivators of their lands and had meant that enforced labour was 
exacted from members of the community for inadequate wages. The petition 
demanded that the group be referred to as Satnamis and be given rights to 
education and legal protection. It suggested an increase in the reservation 
of seats—to the legislative council and local bodies—and jobs for the 
Satnamis and ‘depressed classes’ and asked for an impartial enquiry into 
the grievances of the community.” 

The Governor set the official machine rolling. Nine months later the 
government informed the Satnami Mahasabha that the Satnamis were to 
be shown as a separate group in the next census returns and instructions 
had been issued that in official papers they were not to be referred to as 
Chamars. As for the grant of educational facilities, the Satnamis were to be 
included explicitly among the classes who received special concessions. 
The issue of labour for inadequate wages was to be looked into by settle- 
ment officers at the next resettlement of the districts of the Chhattisgarh 
Division. The number of nominated members from the ‘depressed classes’ 
on the C.P. legislative council was to be increased from two to four, and 
general instructions had been issued for the nomination on local bodies of 
‘depressed classes’ which were to include Satnamis, as distinct from Chamars, 
where they were found in large numbers. The Satnamis were reminded 
that they enjoyed the same protection under law as other communities; 
their request to be employed more fully in government departments had to 
await a change in public opinion.” 

The Satnami Mahasabha had won a number of its demands. Satnam- 
panth’s reconstitution of Chamars as Satnamis had finally been accepted by 
the government. This led other groups to initiate moves, of reform and the 
writing of petitions, to rid themselves of the stigma of being called Chamars.”! 
In 1926 Ratiram, the President of the Satnami Mahasabha, was nominated 
as a ‘depressed classes’ representative to the C.P. legislative council.” The 


9 Petition from the Satnami Mahasabha, CPG, GAD, No. 24-26, 1926; MPSRR; for a 
detailed discussion of the petition and the government response, see Dube, ‘Religion, 
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oral accounts of present day Satnami leaders celebrate the petition as a 
charter of victory. The victory had its costs. The petition needed the 
intervention of an outside agency. What strikes us immediately, even as we 
glance through the petition, is the highly formalised language in which it is 
constructed. The language drew upon, and was structured by the rules and 
conventions of an elaborate constitutional political game played by caste 
associations in the early decades of this century. It is not only that Satnami 
leaders of the Mahasabha wanted to play this game, it is also that illiteracy 
among the Satnamis enabled a literate elite to align themselves with the 
Satnamis. This created tensions and contradictions. 

Satnampanth had drawn upon the symbolic universe of upper caste 
Hinduism to question and contest the signs, rituals and practices which 
defined the low ritual and social status of the Satnamis. The petition from 
the Satnami Mahasabha, on the other hand, accepted the system of varna 
ranking, and situated the Satnamis at the lowest rung of the Hindu social 
order, the one-fifth of the Hindu world that was depressed and untouch- 
able. Equally, in distinguishing Satnamis from Chamars, the petition did 
not refer to the elaborate structure of myths and rituals of Satnampanth 
that constituted it as a pure body, separate and distinct from the Chamars.” 
Instead it invoked the principle of occupation: the Satnamis did not work 
with leather but on land, and did menial work. The apparent acceptance of 
a low ritual status, the aphasia of the myths, and the invocation of the 
secular principle of occupation went hand in hand with the privileging of 
illiteracy as a comprehensive explanation for Satnami backwardness. They 
constituted—each separately and taken together—an effort to negotiate 
and articulate the emergent politics of caste associations in the early 
twentieth century. We saw that the petition from the Satnami Mahasabha 
was located in the political context of ‘depressed classes’ initiatives. To 
adopt the figures of speech and the grammatical rules of the language of 
these movements was to accept—however momentarily—a redefined 
Satnami identity. At the same time, the petition also hinted that Satnamis 
had been malguzars and owners of land in the past. The group had lost 
land over the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and in Satnami 
notions of their past they appear as owners of land who were deprived of 
their status and position within the region through the trickery and deceit 
of upper castes. What was at work in the petition was a coming together of 
two processes: a redefinition of Satnami identity, and a selective drawing 
upon and reiteration of the beliefs and traditions within Satnampanth. The 
simultaneous, at times contradictory, movement lay at the heart of the 
Satnami Mahasabha endeavour. 

The Satnami Mahasabha embarked on the project of reinvesting the 


2 For a discussion of these myths and rituals see Saurabh Dube, ‘Myths, symbols and 
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community with the signs that had been a part of Satnampanth. Old 
Satnamis remember ‘the time of Naindas and Anjordas’ as a watershed 
when the janeu and jait khambh [a long bamboo pole with a small white 
flag on the top] once again became the distinctive signs of the community. 
‘They were there before. But it is in my living memory when people started 
wearing the janeu with the kanthi again. Naindas and Anjordas used to 
come and see to it that people were wearing them.” ‘The jait khambh you 
can see was placed at that time [of Naindas and Anjordas]. This happened 
in many villages.” The ‘traditional’ signs reinforced the boundedness of 
the Satnamis. At the same time, the Satnami Mahasabha’s endeavour to 
rework the relationship of the community with Hinduism meant that the 
signs were pressed into the service of a redefined Satnami identity: 


Balakdas [the second guru who had worn and distributed the sacred 
thread among Satnamis] had given the janeu. But as a kasam [vow] 
janeu and kanthi were distributed by Naindas and Anjordas. Balakdas 
couldn’t get a record made. He didn’t make a record of the importance 
of the janeu. It was because of the recognition of gaubhakt [veneration 
of cows] that record of janeu was made. Everyone started wearing janeu 
and kanthi.” 


Under the aegis of the Satnami Mahasabha janeu and kanthi became 
intertwined with the veneration of cows and a refurbished Hindu identity 
of the Satnamis. Jait kkambh became the symbol of a reformed Satnam- 
panth. 

The contradiction within the Satnami Mahasabha and the tension 
between its leaders and rival Satnami gurus were played out in a meeting 
held on 27 February 1929 to sort out matters within Satnampanth.” We 
have seen that the attempt of the Satnami Mahasabha was to redefine 
Satnami identity in terms of the principles of upper caste Hinduism. At the 
same time, the task of reforming the Satnamis drew upon the authority of 
the gurus and the symbolic order of the Satnampanth. The meeting was to 
be held on the day of maghipuno, a sacred date in the Satnami calendar 
and a critical marker within the mythic tradition; the venue of the meeting 
was Girodpuri, the birthplace of Ghasidas. Equally, the sanctions held out 
against Satnamis who did not attend the meeting involved a similar play 
with ‘traditional’ symbolic forms: the kanthi—a focal sign of the Satnam- 
panth—was to be taken away from the defaulter at the time of ramat, the 
tour of the guru. A Satnami not attending the meeting was, in fact, 
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disobeying the order of the guru; in addition to forfeiting the right to wear 
janeu and kanthi, the offending Satnamis had to pay a fine to the guru. The 
Satnami Mahasabha operated through the organisational hierarchy of 
Satnampanth: in a characteristic ‘vanguardist’ move the mahants, bhan- 
daris, and sathidars were sought to be influenced and won over as an 
enduring step to reform Satnampanth.* 

The effort to redefine Satnami identity and to reform the Satnamis did 
not always sit well with the rival figures of authority within Satnampanth. 
At the meeting the mahants of the Satnami Mahasabha ranged themselves 
against Atibaldas, Muktavandas and Jagtarandas. The three brothers who 
lived in Bhandar—established as the seat of the guru—had a claim on the 
guru gaddi. They were rivals of Agamdas, and opposed the Satnami 
Mahasabha’s close association with Brahmanical Hinduism.” Agamdas 
was a patron of the Satnami Mahasabha, which in turn supported him as 
the main guru of Satnampanth. We find then that if the orders and 
sanctions held out by the Satnami Mahasabha were in the name of the 
guru, the relationship of the endeavour with the gurus was marked by 
tension. The tension is underscored by the note on which the leaflet ends, 
‘Any guru who asks a mahant, bhandari, sathidar, or sant not to come. . . 
will have to think about himself and do it.” The leaders of the Satnami 
Mahasabha held out a barely concealed threat to the gurus that if they tried 
to subvert the plan of holding the assembly then they would have to think 
of the consequences. Similarly, at the assembly, Naindas, Anjordas and 
Bisaldas, with great difficulty, made Atibaldas, Muktavandas and Jagta- 
randas wear the janeu.* The authority and power of the leadership of the 
Satnami Mahasabha were linked to their position in the world of formal 
institutional politics of organisations: Naindas was a member of the district 
council of Raipur; in 1926 Anjordas had contested the elections to the 
legislative council with the support of the Swarajists; the Satnami Maha- 
sabha had connections with important local political figures. This leader- 
ship now took upon itself to persuade the three brothers— who occupied 
the gaddi at Bhandar, controlled a section of the members of the organis- 
ational hierarchy of Satnampanth, and were opposed to the links with the 
upper castes—to fall in line with the Satnami Mahasabha and its patron 
guru, Agamdas. Two years later there were divisions between the brothers 
at Bhandar. In 1933 the missionary M.P. Davis had noted: ‘Three brothers 
from Bhandar [are] divided. One is accusing the other of [being a] com- 
munist.’” It is not surprising that in the 1940s Muktavandas was to oppose 


* Subject File No. 5, fol. 1, bid. 

3 Oral testimony of Bisahu, Jarhabhata, 25 February 1990. 

” Subject File No. 5, fol. 1, BRP, NMML. 

| Subject File No. 5, fol. 3, ibid. 

2 M.P. Davis, ‘Notes on Satnamis’, 1933, Folder on Satnamis (hereafter FS), M.P. Davis 
Papers (hereafter MPDP), Eden Archives and Library, Webster Groves, Missouri (hereafter 
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Agamdas and the Brahman-dominated Congress in Chhattisgarh as the 
Secretary of the Chhattisgarh chapter of the All India Scheduled Caste 
Federation. For the moment, according to Baba Ramchandra, the mahants 
had effected an inversion: in earlier times it was the gurus who used to 
reform the disciples, but now it was the disciples who were engaged in 
reforming the gurus.” Let me reiterate the contradiction: despite its wider 
political links, in order to command authority, the Satnami Mahasabha 
had to draw upon the power of the gurus and the symbolic forms within 
Satnampanth; at the same time, in the attempt to reform the Satnamis, the 
Satnami Mahasabha came up against the authority of the gurus and prac- 
tices legitimated by the myths and rituals of Satnampanth, and had to 
direct itself against them. The problems which the Satnami Mahasabha 
sought to address through the ‘Mahant Conference at Girodpuri’ were 
rooted in this contradiction and continued to be played out in other ways. 

The Satnami Mahasabha placed a premium on education as a crucial 
element in its effort to redefine Satnami identity and reform Satnampanth. 
We have seen that the petition from the Satnami Mahasabha had pointed 
to illiteracy as the root cause of Satnami backwardness and education as 
the antidote to these ills. Illiteracy and education were in fact immensely 
powerful organising principles which served to define the perspective, the 
self-image and the political articulation of low caste movements in the early 
twentieth century.* After 1920 the C.P. government had encouraged the 
‘depressed classes’ to gain education, and had aided and supported the 
efforts of Mahars to enter schools. The Mahar initiative had been guided 
by G.A. Gavai who had close links with the Satnami Mahasabha. The 
Mahasabha, in order to educate the Satnamis, started a boarding house in 
Ganjpara, Ranipur.” The missionary Seybold commented, ‘Even the low 
caste people, as the Chamars, are now beginning to send their boys to the 
middle schools in towns, and an Ashram, that is a sort of boarding house, 
was recently opened in Raipur for Chamar boys coming from villages.’* 
The Satnami Ashram was set up with the help of local upper caste leaders, 
particularly Nathuji Jagtap and Sunderlal Sharma.” Naindas and Anjordas 
played a critical role here. The two Satnamis, along with Sunderlal Sharma, 
initiated the practice of katori: in grain markets Satnamis—and the occa- 
sional upper caste men—would contribute a small measure of grain for the 


3 Subject File No. 5, fol. 3, BRP, NMML. 

* The critical place of education in an untouchable initiative emerges, for instance, in the 
report of the Ad Dharm Mandal reproduced in Juergensmeyer, Religion as Social Vision, 
pp. 300-05. 

3 Oral tesumony of Mahant Ramsanehi, Sendri, 2 December 1989. 

6 Seybold,Annual Report, Raipur, 1928, Annual Reports of Missionaries (hereafter ARM), 
EAL. 

* ‘Meri Daura Report’, Subject File No. 19 (TI), fol 2, BRP, NMML; Anjordas, Raipur to 
Sunderlal Sharma, Rajim, 16 January 1928, Sunderlal Sharma Papers, Rajim. 
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upkeep of Satnami boys and the expenses of running the boarding house.* 
The boarding house was in existence when Baba Ramchandra reached 
Chhattisgarh in early 1926.” At the same time, under Baba Ramchandra 
the boarding house was fashioned into a school. 

A resolution drafted the constitution of the school and defined its aims. 
The name of the school was unanimously changed from Satnami Ashram, 
Chhattisgarh to Satnami Jagat Gurukul, All India and Other Nations. The 
act of changing the name of the school was significant. The Satnami 
Ashram in its refashioned form as a gurukul sought to gain greater credibil- 
ity by approximating to the Brahmanical construction of the ideal place of 
learning within the Hindu social order. The play with links and connections 
within a wide geographical space—Satnami Jagat (world) Gurukul, All 
India and Other Nations—was not a mere instance of exaggerated ambition: 
a gurukul indeed provided the classical-blueprint for a universal place of 
learning. The aims of the school offered a confirmation of the gurukul 
ideal. Boys—and boys alone—were to enter the school at a young age, stay 
there till they were fifteen years, be educated in accordance with the 
principles of the high Hindu notion of four stages in a man’s life—brahma- 
charya, grihastha, vanaprastha, sanyasa—and serve the gurukul for three 
years after they finished their education. Under normal circumstances the 
boys were to marry after they passed out of the gurukul; if they were 
married within the gurukul education was imparted along with the wife. 
All this was, of course, evidence of Baba Ramchandra’s imposition of 
strands within Brahmanical Hinduism on the Satnami Mahasabha. 

The third step of the resolution was to define the organisational basis of 
the Satnami Jagat Gurukul. The most important place was that of the 
general Mahasabha (committee). The decisions of the Mahasabha were 
law; it decided the dates of meetings; if any official went against the rules 
he was given orders by the Mahasabha which he had to obey. The officials 
of the Satnami Mahasabha were to sort out matters among themselves so 
that there were no obstacles in the work of the gurukul. All the gurus, 
mahants, bhandaris, sathidars, and officials and members of the Satnami 
Mahasabha were to help out annually, as their financial circumstances 
permitted, with the expenses of running the gurukul. It was also decided 
that an official committee be formed, which would tour all over India and 
the world to raise money. Finally, much was made of financial contributions 
by members of the Mahasabha which were to decide their official position: 


1. Those who deposit Rs. 10,000 will be given 50 rupees per month, 
transport, a peon whose income won’t be less than 10 rupees per 
month, uniform, armaments, and 2 rupees for daily expenses. 


* Oral testimony of Mahant Sawaldas Mahilang, Girodpuri, 2 March 1990. 
» No. 1, 2C, SW, BRP, NMML. 
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2. Those who deposit Rs. 20,000 will be given twice this [money/pri- 
vileges]. 


At the same time, if an official or a member of the Satnami Mahasabha did 
not turn up for a meeting at the appointed time—decided by the general 
committee and announced in a letter—the result was a punitive deduction 
of a day’s salary.” 

The Satnami Mahasabha in constructing the organisational rules of the 
Satnami Jagat Gurukul, drew upon and replicated varied structures of 
authority. The emphasis on the supreme power of the collective will of the 
committee and the importance of the regimentation of time was a play 
upon the idiom and forms of liberal constitutional politics. This was pre- 
eminently the language of caste movements and the Indian National Con- 
gress. At the same time, the Satnami officials were also offered some of the 
substantive symbols of a saheb’s authority: a fixed high salary, a mode of 
transport, and a peon who in turn had a definite and regular income, wore 
a uniform, carried armaments and was entitled to an allowance for daily 
expenses. The Satnami Mahasabha, like the myths of Satnampanth, sought 
to appropriate the forms and symbols of upper caste superordinates and 
the: colonial saheb. 

How successful was the Satnami Jagat Gurukul? We do not have a 
breakdown of the number of boys who enrolled in the school and went on 
to finish their education; although the decision to impose fines on the 
parents of boys who left midway (to recover the money spent on them) 
suggests that the organisers had to cope with the problem of students 
dropping out. Nor do we know what became of the aim to give scholarships 
and certificates. The plans to ‘impart education about brahmacharya, 
grihasthashram and vanaprastha’ and to teach all languages of the nation 
fell along the way, as the drive to raise funds for the Satnami Gurukul led 
to confusion over the money that was collected. Baba Ramchandra, in his 
capacity as the organising President of the Satnami Mahasabha, wrote an 
angry letter to Agamdas, Naindas, and Anjordas, asking them where and 
how they had used the money and the grain collected for the Satnami 
Gurukul.“ The gurukul had found itself in a financial mess despite the 
efforts by the Satnami Mahasabha to build a tight organisational structure.® 
In 1933 Naindas met the missionary M.P. Davis and ‘boasted’ that the 
Satnamis had begun to show signs of a new life by starting a private school 


“ Subject File No 5, fols. 42-43, BRP, NMML. 

* Subject File No 5, fol. 6, ibid. 

2 The problems of financial and organisational mismanagement, in fact, seem to have been 
fairly standard within educational institutions set up by early caste associations and in 
initiatives of social reform: See, for instance, O’Hanlon, Caste, Conflict and Ideology, 
pp. 281-82; J.T.F. Jordens, Dayanand Saraswathi: His Life and Ideas, Oxford, 1978, 
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with the aim of opening up avenues for Satnami youths to enter govern- 
ment service. On being pressed further, however, Naindas had admitted 
that the school had to close down because of financial difficulties. The 
Brahman who took care of the school had left with all the money.* At the 
same time, the boarding house continued to function. The Satnami literate 
elite remember the Satnami Ashram as the origin for a new generation of 
‘leaders’ of the community who followed Anjordas and Naindas. Naindas 
was a little more circumspect when he told the missionary M.P. Davis that 
students of the Satnami Ashram had joined government service and been 
appointed police constables. In the perception of Satnami leadership the 
educational venture had not been a failure. It had led Satnami boys to 
become a part of the law and order machinery.” 

The resolution concerning the Satnami Gurukul had gone on to construct a 
charter of rules for the Satnami Mahasabha.* The Mahasabha informed 
the panchas that in districts, tahsils and villages when panchayats were 
held, a number of weaknesses remained in their deliberations. In order to 
remove these weaknesses the Satnami Mahasabha had created the post of 
the Sabhapati (Chairman). The Chairman, Agamdas and ministers, Naindas 
and Anjordas, had the full right. to deliberate matters in the highest 
panchayat which had been created in Raipur. The appellants were to 
make an appeal on a one-rupee stamp paper. The criminal was to be 
punished according to the law based on the Manusmriti. At the same time, 
if the charter of rules was tampered with, and a guru-mahant-sathidar-sant 
of Satnami samaj or a guru of any other samaj went against the rules he was 
liable for prosecution under the Indian Penal Code.“ There was a simul- 
taneity about this establishment of a highest panchayat designed to correct 
the weaknesses of the local Satnami panchayats by administering a law 
based on the Manusmriti, on the one hand, and the insistence on a one- 
rupee stamp paper for the appellants and the invocation of the Indian 
Penal Code, on the other. This provided a blueprint for the manner in 
which the Satnami Mahasabha engaged with the idiom and vocabulary of 
law. 

In a note addressed to the government, written in the late 1920s, the 
Satnami Mahasabha complained about Baliya and Thagwa, two Satnami 
mukhiyas (chiefs) who were disobeying the commands of Ghasidasji. It 
was because of people like them, the Satnami Mahasabha indicated, that 
Satnamis who wore a janeu, who were reformed, faced a danger to their 
lives. The benevolent sarkar was appealed to keep a check on these 
people. Baliya and Thagwa were going against Satnami kanun (law), and 


“ M.P. Davis, ‘The Satnami Tragedy’, The Evangelical Herald, St. Louis, Mo., 8 June 
1933 

“ Ibid. 
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destroying the orders of Ghasidasji. Moreover, the appeal was made in a 
jalsa, a public meeting legitimated by the presence of the thanedar (chief 
constable), the local representative of Governor saheb and colonial power, 
who was to convey the opinion of the Satnami Mahasabha, formed at the 
assembly, that unless the recalcitrant Satnamis improved their ways, their 
kanthis be taken away. Finally, the check on the lawless activities of the 
Satnamis was to be effected through suryeillance and policing by the 
colonial administration.” 

The legal idiom also offered the Satnami Mahasabha a characteristic 
mode to sort out matters among the Satnamis. The daughter of a pure 
Satnami could be married into a family which ate meat. The Mahasabha 
advised the parents of the girl to issue a ‘notice’ to ‘Chamars’ who ate 
meat. The unlawful people were given a clear message: 


Our Satnami women have been married into your homes. Among us, 
our caste and our guru have on the basis of the true law of Guru 
Ghasidas passed a resolution to reform eating and behaviour. All of you 
are informed that you should reform your eating and behaviour within 
six months. After the time has passed our girls will be called under the 
law of the government from your homes. If you don’t think after reading 
or listening to this notice then once the'date is passed the sarkar will 
proceed to take action against you. 


Finally, the complex place of law as language and resource for the 
Satnami Mahasabha was underscored in another of its appeals to the 
sarkar. A request was made on behalf of the Satnami Mahasabha that until 
such time as members of their caste learnt English—described as the 
rajbhasha (national language)—the government was to look after their 
affairs in the manner of the jat panchas, giving punishment in accordance 
with the panchayat’s law; the money from the fines was to be kept by the 
government, and the panchas were to get a commission.” Even in this 
extraordinary capitulation to colonial authority, directed by Baba Ram- 
chandra, the sarkar was only to administer the rules and laws of the 
Satnami panchayat. In the oral accounts about the Satnami Mahasabha 
Baba Ramchandra is remembered as a great man who had been a ‘retired 
Sessions Judge’ before he came to Chhattisgarh: ‘Montagu Butler had 
accepted the niyam (rule) of Ghasidas. With the help of retired Sessions 
Judge Ramchandra, Naindas, Anjordas and other mahants gave the 
Satnamis kanun (law).’° The government’s acceptance of some of the 
Mahasabha’s demands and the intervention of Baba Ramchandra allowed 


* Subject File No. 5, fol. 14, ibid. 
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the leadership of the Satnami Mahasabha to invoke colonial law and the 
kanun of Ghasidas and to cast its working in the idiom of order and 
command. 

l The Satnami Mahasabha intervened to punish the transgressions of rules 
and norms of the community. The reports of missionaries from the period 
mention that the endeavour of reform among Satnamis centred on the 
collection of fines from villagers for breaking taboos of food—particularly 
carrion eating—and marriage. In 1934 M.P. Davis in his notes on the 
Satnamis hastily jotted: 


[Satnamis] continue to be despised as Chamars by all . . . . Yet closely 
organised . . . . 23 mahants . . . . Each village where several or more 
Satnami families—a bhandari . . . . Had [Agamdas] guru’s camp near- 


Parsabhader one year. . . . He had Brahman mukhtiyar as convert... . 
Police-clerks-servants-chaprasis (plus. four women) with him... . 
Collected fines of men: whose wife ran away; who took other’s wife; ate 
meat; rebelled against guru, or mahant, or bhandari.*! 


An 80 year old bhandari had commented, ‘Naindas and Anjordas used to 
tour the villages and see to it that people were following the Satnami law 
and faith.’* The Satnami Mahasabha deployed the symbolic resources 
offered by colonial administration to restructure the organisational hier- 
archy of Satnampanth. The earlier pattern of mahant-diwan-bhandari- 
sathidar was enlarged with the introduction of different ranks of mahants. 
The new ranks were based primarily on colonial administrative categories. 
There were gradations in the ranks of mahants: at the top were rajmahants 
who were followed by jila (district), tahsil and sarkil (circle) mahants.* 
Similarly, the leaders of the Satnami Mahasabha tightened the organis- 
ational basis of the Satnami panchayat to secure an effective mode of 
intervention within the affairs of the community. Instead of the more fluid 
arrangements of the past where panchas were chosen, depending on the 
situation, from among the sayan (elders) of the village, the rajmahants now 
intervened to choose the men who would be panchas. These panchas sat 
with the bhandari and sathidar to deliberate matters concerning Satnamis 
within the village.“ The group of villages that had deliberated matters 
which could not be settled by a panchayat within a village were in turn 


3 ‘Satnami Tragedy’ (handwritten and typed manuscript), p. 4, FS, MPDP, EAL. 
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given a firm institutional basis and constituted as the athgawana (committee 
of eight villages).* The altered organisational structure defined by the 
Satnami Mahasabha ‘had been established by the mid-1930s.* In 1961 an 
ethnographer-administrator described it as the ‘traditional social organis- 
ation’ of the Satnamis.” 


Reform Domesticated: Gender, Sexuality, Nurture and 
Production in the Satnami Household 


Baba Ramchandra also attempted to reorder conjugal and gender relations 
within Satnampanth, in the main through the writing of the unpublished 
‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati ki Jeevni’ or the lives of the five pure Satnami 
girls’ It was intended to be read by bade log, the important people, within 
the Satnami hierarchy who were to then take the initiative in reforming 
Satnampanth through the reform of the household. In an early passage 
Baba Ramchandra introduced the key emphases of ‘Panchkanya Dehati’: 
motherhood; the best means to the morality and economy of the Satnami 
household; a contrast between Satnami women and women of other castes; 
and the opposition between home : outside. These emphases tied together 
the six different parts that constitute the main text of the ‘Satnami Panch- 
kanya Dehati’. 

The ‘Panchkanya Dehati’ opens with a pad prabhati or the song of dawn 
which is an exhortation to wake up: the poem is interspersed with a call to 
Satnami women to rise from slumber which signifies indifference and 
ignorance. The prabhat, the dawn, is the light which illuminates the dark- 
ness that shrouds Satnami women. Moreover, the dawn is cast in terms of 
worshipping the name of satnam. This is underscored through repetition. 
At the same time, the defining features of this waking up are knowledge 
and virtue. All of this is, of course, directed towards being good mothers 
who truly nurture their sons. There is a special value accorded to the male 
child. Finally, the exhortation to wake up is worked out in terms of a 
contrast. Women of all other castes have woken up; Satnami women are 
without shame, and aré being laughed at. They must recognise, given their 
human form, the need to reform and improve.” 

The pad prabhati is followed by Ramchandra’s introductory remarks and 


* Apart from the people named in the last two notes, the setting up and constitution of the 
athgawana was confirmed by a large number of Satnamis. 

* The new categories were mentioned by M. M. Paul as a part of the established Satnami 
organisational order in 1936 ın Satyanami Panth aur Shri Ghasidas Girodvasi, Raipur, 1936, 
p. 2. 

? K.C. Dubey, Kosa. A Village Survey, Bhopal, 1967, p. 144. 

* Baba Ramchandra, ‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati ki Jeevai’, No. 4, 2A, SW MI, BRP, 
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a narrative which appears under the name of Vidyavati Satnami. Ram- 
chandra, carelessly attired and full of disdain for what he is given to eat, is 
cast in the mould of a fakir and a sanyasi in the popular tradition. Equally, 
Vidyavati combines in her character all essential qualities of a good woman: 
she is educated; unspoilt by her education she serves her sasural (husband’s 
and in-laws’ home) and is shy, reticent and obedient. It was in keeping with 
her character that she was writing what she had learnt under the tutelage of 
Baba Ramchandra. The legitimacy established, the organisers of the Satnami 
Mahasabha and important people within Satnampanth were appealed to 
redress the problems of Satnami women through a charter which consisted 
of 13 demands. 

The charter reflected a particular understanding of the place of women 
within the Hindu tradition. Women of all castes enjoyed a high status 
within Hinduism; it was only Satnami women who had been doomed and 
relegated to a low position. Baba Ramchandra was possibly referring to the 
upper caste perception of the alleged sexual deviance of Satnami women. 
The way out consisted of emphasising motherhood, pativrata dharma and 
modesty as a creed for Satnami women and a proper moral code for the 
household. This involved, on the one hand, the protection of Satnami 
women from different forms of sexual exploitation to help retain their 
pativrata dharma and, on the other, a move to retain marks of status and 
the economic self-sufficiency of the domestic unit. The themes were, at the 
same time, linked and structured by an all encompassing opposition between 
home : outside. 

The charter demanded an end to the early marriage of girls and that they 
be educated; equally, this education was to be geared towards the virtues 
of domesticity and the practice of motherhood, the service of the husband 
and the guru—‘which improves the domestic and social situation so that we 
gain honour in the world’—and to rid the Satnami lineage of its black 
marks of shame. This pervasive shame also had to be addressed in other 
ways. An appeal was now made to these leaders to provide an extra bit of 
cloth to cover the breasts of Satnami women. Moreover, the reference to 
breasts as receptacles of milk divested the breast of sexual meaning and 
constituted it solely in terms of the function of nurture. Modesty and 
motherhood countered shame. 

The notion of the panchkanya which appears in the title in fact refers to 
five goddesses within the Hindu pantheon who are mothers, embody 
different virtues, and are marked by the purity which attaches to pre- 
pubescent girls. The married status of a woman—of being a suhagan (one 
who puts vermilion in the parting of her hair), the embodiment of an 
auspicious state—is privileged and celebrated within the complex of Hindu 
rituals and practices. The message of the value of the married state is often 
transmitted in negative terms: the figure of the married woman stands in 
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opposition to the widow and the prostitute.® We find then that the demands 
against sexual exploitation in the ‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati’ evoked the 
figure of the prostitute. Satnami women were to be kept pat (pure) and not 
turned into prostitutes. They had to be defended against the transgression 
of sexual norms by various figures of authority and dominance: panch and 
sarpanch (Demand 3); the master, his sons, and even his servants (Demand 
9); at the time of ramat (the tour of the guru) the guru, mahants, diwans, 
sipahis (guards of the guru ) and in day-to-day life bhandaris and mahants 
(Demands 3 and 10); finally, in places away from home, the white and 
black sahebs of factories, guards, clerks and sweepers (Demand 12). Satnami 
women were not to be sent to work outside the home since it led to a 
disruption of the pattern of conjugal rights of the husband over the wife’s 
body (Demand 9). The norms invoked attached to the married woman, the 
mother, the pativrata, and were, like the woman, situated within a construct 
of the morality of the household. What was at work was, indeed, the 
opposition between home : outside. 

The demands set out in the ‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati’ do not appeal 
to any single centre of authority, and there is no superordinate who is 
completely absolved of guilt. The excesses of the gurus and superordinates 
within Satnampanth are sought to be countered through in-laws and parents; 
the parents and in-laws are complicit in using Satnami women by selling 
their bodies, and now an appeal is made to the gurus. All figures of 
authority are guilty at one point or another, and each is appealed to at 
different moments in the narrative. The responsibility of implementing the 
aew code lay in the hands of male superordinates within the home and the 
guru of Satnampanth. Women’s modesty and chastity were symbols of 
male honour in the new code of morality of the household. 

Chastity and modesty as the defining characteristics of Satnami women 
also put in an appearance at the end of the narrative apparently written by 
Vidyavati. Satnami women were once again exhorted to wake up and raise 
brave and devoted sons who embodied the characteristics of legendary 
Kshatriya warriors. “ Similarly, the importance of the pativrata ideal was 
emphasised through a section which quoted excerpts from Tulsidas’s Ram- 
charitamanas: Satnami women were to follow Anusuia’s instructions to 


© On the purity of the kanya, the auspiciousness of the married woman and her opposition 
with widow/prostitute see Leela Dube, ‘On the Construction of Gender: Hindu Girls in 
Patrilineal India’, Economic and Political Weekly, 23, 1988, pp. (ws.) 11-19; Leela Dube and 
Saurabh Dube, ‘Women, Hinduism and the Category of Politics’, Journal of Social Studies, 
37, 1987, pp. 72-80 It is, of course, true that the auspicious-inauspicious distinction varies 
with contexts: in marriage, for instance, upper caste brides used to take the suhag (vermilion) 
from a prostitute or, in Chhattisgarh, from a dhobin. The prostitute and the dhobin—since 
they could remarry—were considered sada-sahagan (eternal brides). Marglin has also argued 
that the auspicious—inauspicious distinction, unlike concerns of purity and pollution, is non- 
hierarchical: See, F.A. Marglin, Wives of the God King, Delhi, 1985. 

sí Baba Ramchandra, ‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati’, fols 12-13. 
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Sita on what went into the making of a perfect woman, wife and mother.” 
Equally, the Satnami practice of selling grain on the market was criticised 
in a long passage addressed to all Satnamis. The passage emphasised the 
tremendous difficulties and hardships faced by Satnamis in carrying grain 
to markets in towns and the insults suffered in selling it there: vagaries of 
nature, insubstantial food and abuses suffered during a long and arduous 
journey, carried out, characteristically, after the carts were loaded at 
home, served to define the home : outside opposition; the absolute lack of 
care with which the grain was treated and the low price at which it was 
bought contrasted with the love, nurture, and labour of the household 
which went into its production.® All this underscored the need for a 
morality and economy of the household. Finally, the issue of ‘wrong’ 
practices within the household was addressed in a long passage which 
lashed out at the eating of meat by Satnamis. 


O sisters, we are the ones who are spoiling our sons. Children are after 
all subordinate to us. One day I was going from my village to my natal 
home. On the way I passed in front of a village. What did I see? A 
bullock was lying dead. Some women and men were standing there. 
Here and there crows and vultures were croaking. In places dogs had 
attached themselves. In places boys were walking to and fro carrying 
meat. On the road a janeu wearing Satnami-passed in front of me.“ 


This conjures up a hellish vision of men and women like crows and 
vultures, boys like dogs. They are all predatory creatures. The contrast is 
emphasised through the figure of the janeu-wearing Satnami. The message 
was clear. Satnamis had to give up eating carrion to reform the household 
and rid Satnampanth of its sullying black marks of shame. 

The drive to reform the household found its culmination in a set of rules 
set out in the ‘Mould to Produce Children’ which appears at the end of the 
‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati’. I quote the first 12 of the 46 points to 
convey its tenor and allusions: 


1. Bathe and wear clean clothes 2. Spread clean clothes on the floor 3. 
On the fourth day of the month, after midnight 4. Hang pictures of 
brave devotees in the house. 5. The woman should say to the husband 
that in order to beget a child donate semen 6. Half the stomach should 
be filled with sweet food 7. The thoughts and mind of man and woman 
should be one 8. Don’t go to the woman after being angry 9. While 


2 Ibid., fols. 14-15. 

§ Ibid., fols. 17-18 The charter of demands of Satnami women had also invoked the 
home : outside opposition to underscore the morality and economy of the household: Dube, 
‘Religion, Identity’, p. 208. 

“ Baba Ramchandra, ‘Satnami Panchkanya Dehati’, fols 21-23. 
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having intercourse both should talk about knowledge 10. After inter- 
course the husband should clean his genitals and have milk or grams or 
drink water 11. After intercourse the woman should turn to her left and 
after an hour get up and have a bath and cleanse herself, that’s all 12. 
During pregnancy no intercourse should take place.“ 


The ‘Mould to Producę Children’ was a remarkable compilation which 
brought together characteristics of different kinds of food—for instance, 
gram and milk as substances which replenished the virility of men—ideas 
about intercourse, pregnancy and childbirth with varied bits of folk wisdom. 
The sexual act was to be marked by purity and geared towards procreation: 
the birth of a healthy and strong, brave and devoted, male child (points 1 
to 12). The virtues of strength, devotion and bravery were, moreover, to 
be nurtured and inculcated in boys by giving them the right food (points 14, 
16, 18, 23), teaching, educating and bringing them up the correct way 
(points 15, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26) and protecting them from the evil eye (points 
13, 21, 22). Finally, the text defined the mode of managing the Satnami 
household economy by providing instructions on how to negotiate journeys 
outside the home (points 27 to 37) and on a code of correct practices rooted 
within the domestic unit (points 38 to 46). The improvement of Satnam- 
panth was to be carried through a reform of the Satnami household. 

What were the implications of the new code elaborated by the ‘Panch- 
kanya Dehati’ for Satnami women? It is true that the text addressed the 
problem of the sexual exploitation of Satnami women. In Satnami oral 
narratives sexual exploitation figures as a critical element in the structuring 
of experience in everyday life.* At the same time, Baba Ramchandra 
intended the new code to be an effective mode of intervention and control: 
it was to be implemented by male superordinates within the family and 
Satnampanth.” The privileging of motherhood and pativrata dharma as 
dominant ideals for Satnami women and the celebration of the brave and 
devoted male child within the reformed Satnami household sought to 
contain a more fluid pattern of gender relationships which were, no doubt, 
asymmetrical and informed by a patrilineal and patrivirilocal ideology. The 


® Ibid., fols. 24-28. 

“ Dube, ‘Religion, Identity’, pp. 133-35. 

* Lata Mani and Rosalind O’Hanlon have discussed how women increasingly came to be 
the key sign in the nineteenth century debates about the status of Hindu tradition and the 
legitimacy of colonial power. These debates did not offer women a voice as subjects, and 
denied them agency. O’Hanlon also points out that issues concerning women in projects of 
social reform could extend the control of men over women within the community: Lata Mani, 
‘Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in Colomal India’, Kumkum Sangan and Sudesh 
Vaid, eds., Recasnng Women. Essays in Colonial History, Delhi, 1989, pp. 86-126; Rosalind 
O'Hanlon, ‘Issues of Widowhood: Gender and Resistance in Colonial Western India’, in 
Douglas Haynes and Gyan Prakash, eds., Contesting Power. Resistance and Everyday Social 
Relations in South Asta, Delhi, 1991, pp. 71-72. 
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creed of pativrata dharma attempted to control the practices of churi 
(secondary marriages) and the sexuality of Satnami women. The ‘Satnami 
Panchkanya Dehati’ addressed the issue of the sexual exploitation of 
Satnami women within a matrix of impositions, controls and constraints. 
Finally, Baba Ramchandra’s new code situated gender within a hierarchical 
and coordinated cluster of relationships within the Satnami household and 
Satnampanth. The project of domestication of reform seemed to be pre- 
mised upon an implicit recognition that the effective exercise of power 
required mechanisms of political control to impose their domination on the 
diffuse domains of sexuality, nurture, production and exchange within the 
Satnami household.“ 

The leaders of the Satnami Mahasabha took up only some of the concerns 
of Baba Ramchandra’s highly interventionist project of reform. The Sat- 
nami household was sought to be sanitised through a decision to give the 
boys respectable names which connoted valour and purity. In the early 
1920s Naindas told the missionary M.P. Davis that the Satnamis in a mass 
meeting had decided to cease giving their children such despicable names 
as Khubra (crooked), Mehtar (sweeper), Pachkaur (valueless), Thanwar 
(stable boy). These ‘despicable’ names, actually given to boys to avoid the 
risk of an envious evil eye, were to be replaced by ‘respectable’ names such 
as Singh and Das.® Similarly, in February 1927 at a meeting attended by 
about 2,000 Satnamis under the presidentship of guru Agamdas it had been 
decided that Satnami women should wear blouses. If they did not follow 
this ‘rule’ their families were to be fined.” Finally, the more enduring 
steps for the reform of the household were taken through the enlarged and 
reconstituted hierarchy of Satnampanth. The critical place was that of the 
athgawana (committee of eight villages). 


The athgawana was first made about 1928, two-three years after the 
visit to Kanpur. All marriages had to take place either within the athga- 
wana or, if outside, with the permission of the bhandaris and the panchas. 
Why? So that rogues, bad people wouldn’t come and spoil our girls and 
households. It kept the Satnamis united, our religion alive.” 


€ My arguments suggest very different emphases from Kapil Kumar who sees Baba 
Ramchandra as a radical social reformer, ahead of his times, who raised the status of rural 
women in Awadh by encouraging monogamy, pattvrata dharma, a ‘humane household’, and 
women’s participation in political forums. Kapil Kumar ignores the mechanisms of restraint 
inherent in Baba Ramchandra’s strategies. Moreover, he glosses over Ramchandra’s descrip- 
tions of his sexual exploits in Fiji which are clear illustrations of voyeuristic male fantasy. 
Kapil Kumar, ‘Rural Women in Oudh 1917-47: Baba Ramchandra and the Women’s Ques- 
tion’ in Sangari and Vaid, eds., Recasang Women, pp 337-69. 

2 Davis, ‘The Satnami tragedy’. 

” The Huavada, 17 February 1927. 

7 Oral testimony of Mahant Sawaldas Mahilang, Girod, 2 March 1990. 
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The leaders of the Satnami Mahasabha strictly enforced the rules of marriage 
and commensality. ‘Under the Mahasabha a man who took another wife 
had to feed the caste. There was no escape.’” In 1933 the missionary M.P. 
Davis wrote: 


The Mahant [Naindas] had come to the village in order to discipline 

“several followers whose wives or daughters had been wronged by the 
herdsman. In place of punishing the latter, who belongs to another 
caste, he merely outcasted a father who should have taken better care of 
his roaming daughter.” 


Several Satnamis stated that Naindas and Anjordas used to come and see 
to it that people were obeying the kanun (law) of the Satnami samaj. 
Otherwise they would beat the disobedient ones with sticks. Legality, the 
idiom of command and the reform of the household were closely tied to 
each other in the activities of the Satnami Mahasabha. 


Hindu Impositions and the Satnami Response 


Baba Ramchandra’s effort to reform the Satnamis led him to give the 
group a new past. His preliminary inscription of Satnami myths had not 
compromised the internal order and meaning of the community’s oral 
mythic tradition. In Satnam Sagar, his canonical history, most of these 
myths were jettisoned, the remaining few transformed. The Satnami gurus 
were divested of their regal attributes: in the representation of their author- 
ity elaborate retinues and prerogatives of royalty were replaced by the 
insignia of the Brahman purohit and the upper caste ascetic. The text was 
fashioned as the Satnami Gita. The dialogue between the Vaishnav ascetic 
master and his disciple turned the tables on Satnami patterns of beliefs. 
The constitution of god as satnam was rooted in the Advaita or Vedantic 
tradition; the description of nature and the world derived from Vedic and 
Puranic notions and Sankhya philosophy. Similarly, the Satnamis were 
introduced to the play of Puranic time: celestial years and human years, 
partial deluges and great deluges, destruction and creation and the time 
according to Brahma. And what was the group to do as it lived through this 
ebb and flow of life? For Satnamis to believe in satyadharma and satnam 
was to follow the Vedas which embodied the word of god. This also 
offered a solution to the problem of the low ritual status of the group. 
Caste was not premised upon birth but on a right way of life. Finally, the 
text selectively appropriated and transformed the myths about the gurus. 


” Oral testimony of Bhandari, Ledri, 19 December 1989. 
P? Davis, ‘The Satnami tragedy’. 
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In Baba Ramchandra’s gift of history to the Satnamis the gurus were 
presented as saviours of the Hindu faith, bit players in an essentially 
Brahmanical drama.” 

We have little direct evidence for the ways in which the text was read and 
understood by the Satnamis. The complexity of language and the unfamiliar 
ideas emphasised the contrast between the text and the religious universe 
of the Satnamis. At any rate, the group inflected the interventionist voice 
of its upper caste benefactors by selectively appropriating certain Hindu 
practices. Satnamis recount that it was at the time of Naindas and Anjordas, 
from the late 1920s, that Hindu religious texts came to form a part of the 
modes of worship within the community. ‘Under the Satnami Mahasabha 
our people started reading the Ramayan, Gita and Satyanarayan ki Katha.” 
We do not know if the Mahasabha made a corresponding move to win the 
services of the Brahman purohit. Satnami oral accounts interpret the 
absence of the purohit as the group’s continued rejection of Hindu reli- 
gious functionaries. ‘We were self-sufficient. No, there was no place for the 
lying coward of a Brahman pandit.’"* Satnamis with a measure of literacy 
came to narrate Satyanarayan ki Katha, read the Gita and recite verses of 
Ramcharitmanas. A rehearsal of these texts was increasingly situated along- 
side the kathas of the gurus during the life-cycle rituals among the Satnamis.” 
The Satnami appropriation of the sacred texts of Hinduism could extend 
their challenge to Brahmans. A 50 year old delighted in the irony, ‘Our 
samaj learnt the Puran and shastras. When Brahmans from Banaras came 
Satnami pandits beat them in shastraarth [debate over the meaning and 
interpretation of shastras].’* The Satnami claim to a Hindu status was thus 
accompanied by a challenge to the authority of Brahmans. 

Aspects of Satnami religious practice allow us to trace the group’s 
response to the imposition of Hindu ideas. I shall take one example from 
the spate of temple-building activity that was inspired by the reform and 
religious revival under the Satnami Mahasabha.” We do not know if these 
ventures had anything to do with Gandhi’s Harijan ‘upliftment’ tour of 
1933 in which he had stopped at Baloda Bazar in Raipur district.” Satnami 
oral testimonies and accounts written at the time certainly do not make the, 
connection. ‘Earlier we had two, three temples. In Bhandar, Girod and 


H Santdas Sant [Baba Ramchandra], Satnam Sagar, Bhag I, Itihas, Raipur, 1929, 

3 Oral testimony of Mahant Sawaldas Mahilang, Girod, 3 March 1990 

% Oral testimony of Pyarelal, Koni, 11 April 1990. 

7 Oral testimony of Mahant Sawaldas Mahilang, Girod, 3 March 1990; and Vijay Gum, 
Bhopal, June 1987, and Girod, 2 March 1990. The point was made by several other Satnamis 
when I discussed the questions of chauka and Hindu sacred texts withia Satnampanth with 
them. 

% Oral testimony of Santokhi, Komi, 12 April 1990 

P A longer discussion of these issues is contained in Dube, ‘Religion, Identity’, pp. 219-22. 

= Baker, Changing Political Leadership, pp 135-36. 
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somewhere else. From that time [of Naindas and Anjordas] Satnamis have 
liked to build temples.” 

A temple completed in 1938 had its beginnings in a vow made by a 
Satnami malguzar. The village proprietor wanted his two wives to bear him 
sons: to obtain the boon he built the temple on the site of the grave of a 
former guru. The missionary Baur reported that the outer walls of the 
temple were adorned with ‘all sorts of idols.’™ We do not know much about 
these idols but they do not seem to have included the major gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. The disconcerted missionary’s attention, 
for instance, was captured by the depiction of a man, ‘holding a woman by 
the naked breast and she in the act of lifting her scant loin cloth.’® 
Similarly, the temple was guarded by an enormous 25 feet idol of Bhimsen, 
the village deity of rain, holding a club over his shoulder.” Inside the 
temple there were no idols. The grave was covered with green glazed tiles. 
The pilgrims circumambulated the temple, bowed before the idols on the 
outer walls, and worshipped Bhimsen. The samadhi (memorial) of the 
guru made the temple a site for Satnami pilgrimage. The main act of 
pilgrimage was obeisance to the samadhi which embodied the guru’s 
authority. A guru mata, the ‘wife of a present guru’, sat next to the 
samadhi; the Satnami pilgrims touched her feet and made an offering of 
money and coconut. The guru sat at a short distance from the temple in a 
tent. His feet were washed and the charanamrit was sprinkled on a surging 
crowd which was not allowed to reach the tent. The placing of a golden 
pinnacle on top of the temple which signified its completion was held on 
puranmasi, the night of the full moon: 


We [found] the cooks busily preparing food in the river bed. A line of 
twenty chulhas [stoves] had to be dug into the sand each capable of 
holding twenty large pots of rice. At one time four-hundred pots could 
be lifted from off the stoves and carried up the hill near the temple and 
the cooked rice deposited in huge piles there. The dal [lentil] was 
cooked and placed into two large cement tanks about six by eight feet 
square. 


The cooking and distribution of food among thousands of Satnamis, a 
spectacle of commensality, underscored the solidarity of the group. The 
evidence of wealth indicated the well-being of Satnampanth. The placing 
of the ‘golden tip on the steeple’ brought forth cries of satnam, Ghasidas 


*! Oral testimony of Bhandari, Ledri, 19 December 1989 

e W. Baur, ‘Side-lights on a Satnam: Mela’, Second Quarterly Report, Bisrampur, 1938, 
p. 1, Quarterly Reports of Missionaries (hereafter QRM), EAL. 

® Ibid, p. 2 
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and the living gurus. At the same time, ‘walking amidst the crowd,’ the 
missionary found ‘numbers of small groups sitting in devout attention and 
listening to Hindu Scriptures.’ The veneration of gurus and the playing out 
of the boundedness of the Satnamis was accompanied by the rehearsal of 
stories of gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. A Satnami pilgrim 
told the missionary, “This [occasion] shows that our Satnam religion is still 
alive and the momentum of this gathering will carry us on for another one 
hundred years’; a mahant explained to a Brahman that the Satnamis were 
really Hindus.“ The two statements, which replicated the dual emphases of 
the Satnami Mahasabha, went together. The Satnamis fashioned their own 
uses of key practices within Hinduism. 

Oral accounts of the Satnami Mahasabha once again underscore the 
critical place of the ideas and practices of upper caste Hinduism along with 
the legality of the venture: 


In 1918 it was Lord Government. The British government had opened a 
buchadkhana {slaughter house] near Baloda Bazar. Thousands of cows 
used to be cut there every week. Naindas could not tolerate this within 
his heart... . He took two or three companions and reached the 
slaughter house. There he beat up the butchers with Jathis. For eight 
days Naindas wielded the stick. The spirit of the butchers was broken. 
There was an explosion. The British government went to catch Naindas, 
the others were left alone. He was locked up in hawalat [jail]. The 
Government asked him, why did you stop our income of lakhs of 
rupees? Naindas answered, ‘Sarkar, according to Hindu religion, gau 
mata (the cow) is our highest mother. She protects us and is our 
guardian. She was being cut and I could not tolerate it. The cow is my 
mother. Till I am alive I will not let the butchers here function.™ 


The Chamars handling the carcasses of dead cattle were implicated in 
their constitution as untouchables, and the signs and practices of Satnam- 
panth had worked to reconstitute this status by turning the Chamars into 
Satnamis. In Satnami perceptions Naindas elaborated on this theme. The 
British were an alien presence. To prevent the slaughter of the cow, the 
highest mother, by the British government was to defend the honour of the 
Hindu country against the intrusion of outsiders. The predators of the past 
were transformed into true sons of the sacred cow. The movement under- 
wrote the legitimacy of the Satnami endeavour. The Satnami lathis which 
broke the spirit of the butchers articulated the idiom of command that had 
defined the Satnami Mahasabha: 


® W. Baur, ‘Side-lights on a Satnami Mela’, Second Quarterly Report, Bisrampur, 1938, 
pp 3-4, ORM, EAL. 
© Oral testimony of Mahant Ramsanehi, Sendri, 27 November 1989. 
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In the court of the first class magistrate Naindas told the Brahman 
judge, ‘I tried to save the cow. I didn’t know that to save the Hindu faith 
was anything wrong.’ The judge, Shukla Brahman said, ‘Naindas, since 
you have risked your life to save the cow this court gives you two 
swords, two shields, a gun and four policemen. As long as you are alive, 
this court shall honour you and give you a chair. Second, since you have 
prevented the murder of cows you are exonerated of seven murders. No 
charges will be brought against you even if you kill seven people.’ The 
court gave proof in writing with the seal of the judge. Within two years 
of Naindas’s release, there was no sign left in Raipur, Bilaspur and Durg 
that once cows used to be slaughtered there.” 


It is instructive that Naindas made a Brahman concede that a Satnami was 
the true defender of the Hindu faith. The Satnami protection of cows, a 
reversal of the stigma attached to the community, lay behind the decision 
of the judge to invest Naindas with retainers bearing arms—the symbols of 
official power—and accord him a position of equality and honour in the 
court. Moreover, the account seized the widely held notion that to kill a 
cow is equal to seven murders and reversed its emphasis: the successful bid 
to stop the slaughter of cows had exonerated Naindas of seven murders. In 
Satnami oral accounts the legality of the Satnami Mahasabha was inextric- 
ably bound to its defence of Hindu norms. At the same time, there was also 
a twist to this story of the valiant Satnami defence of the cow. 


After Naindas put an end to the slaughter of cows, the governor Lord 
Montagu Butler called him to Kanpur. He asked Naindas, ‘How do I 
welcome you? The work which you have done, Brahmans and Thakurs 
haven’t been able to do. You are greater than them. Satnami religion is 
superior to all other faiths. For this I give you the janeu.’ Naindas 
replied, ‘Saheb, it is very good you are giving me the janeu but people 
will think I am a Brahman.’ Then the governor welcomed him with both 
the janeu and the kanthi. From that day the Satnamis wear both the 
janeu and the kanthi because we are protectors of cows.” 


The account conflated discrete events—the meeting of the leaders of the 
Satnami Mahasabha with Lord Montagu Butler in Bilaspur and their 
presence at the Kanpur session of the Indian National Congress—and 
replaced Hindu nationalist superiors with the Governor of the Central 
Provinces. This was a part of a rhetorical move which indicated that the 
Satnami Mahasabha’s efforts to protect cows and defend Hindu norms 


v Ibid. 
= Oral testimony of Diwan Chand, Sendri, 25 November 1989. 
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simultaneously distinguished the Satnamis from Brahmans. The combi- 
nation of janeu and kanthi was a mark of distinction which established 
Satnami superiority over upper caste Hindus. 


Conclusion 


Caste initiatives in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
premised upon and engaged with relationships of power in complex ways. 
This paper has focused on the play of diverse idioms of authority—of law, 
order and gender—in the construction of a project to reform a community 
and redefine its identity. Illiteracy among the Satnamis created the space 
and provided political opportunities for mediations of reform and change 
by those empowered by writing. G.A. Gavai, a provincial leader of the 
‘depressed classes’, drafted a petition from the Satnami Mahasabha to the 
Governor of the Central Provinces which appropriated the demands of the 
Satnamis to the concerns and the vocabulary of the ‘depressed classes’, a 
provincial political constituency, and introduced tensions within the Satnami 
organisational endeavour. At the same time, the petition won its key 
demand: the reconstitution of Chamars as Satnamis within Satnampanth 
was recognised by the government and inscribed on official papers. Between 
1926 and the end of the decade Baba Ramchandra, the leader of the radical 
Kisan Sabha movement of 1918-1920 in the Awadh countryside, took the 
lead in shaping the Satnami endeavour. The Satnami Mahasabha drew 
upon the signs and resources of the language—of law and order—of 
colonial administration, and situated them alongside the symbols and 
forms of authority within Satnampanth. The project of reform constructed 
and invoked a new legality, and was cast in an idiom of command. An 
intervention within the Satnami Mahasabha’s effort to reform the com- 
munity and redefine its identity centred on a reordering of family, conjugal 
relations and gender within the Satnami household. The play upon mono- 
gamy and the woman’s creed of fidelity to the husband was a part of the 
larger endeavour of the domestication of reform: the drive to control and 
dominate the diffuse domains of sexuality, nurture, production and exchange. 
The Satnamis in turn worked within the interstices of these relations of 
power, of intervention and appropriation, to fashion their vision and 
practice. The categories of colonial law and administrative organisation 
became enduring features of the drive to discipline and cdntrol the com- 
munity. The Satnami leadership acquired the figures of speech which 
enabled them to engage with the political institutions and processes defined 
by colonial administration. After independence, in the first general elec- 
tion to the Lok Sabha, Agamdas was chosen as a Congress parliamentary 
candidate from Chhattisgarh and won the election. In the words of a 
Satnami, the guru had established his gaddi (seat) in Delhi, the rajdhani 
(the capital). 


England and India: The libert Bill, 1883: A 
case study of the metropolitan press* 
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Introduction 


In this paper I shall seek to argue that the metropolitan press came to 
occupy the position of an influential arbiter in the dealings of Britain with 
her Indian Empire in the late Victorian period. My argument refers speci- 
fically to the Ibert Bill of 1883, which was a statutory amendment to the 
Criminal! Procedure Code. 

In the debate generated by the bill we witness, for the first time, the 
British political press actively endeavouring to influence government legis- 
lation for India. The metropolitan papers were instrumental in instigating 
and sustaining a controversy about what would otherwise have been merely a 
statutory amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code. The public response 
to the bill in Britain was largely shaped by the metropolitan press,' which 
aided and abetted the efforts of its counterpart—the Anglo-Indian press in 
India,’ thereby ensuring that, in the words of Wilfrid Blunt, a contemporary 
observer, ‘. . . the Bill became a question in which the whole battle of 
India’s future was being fought over and embittered. The Times took up 
the attack; the Cabinet was alarmed for its popularity, and the Queen was 
shaken in her opinion of her Viceroy’s judgement.” 

Two questions are immediately suggested: first, why was it that the press 
came to assume such a prominent position in the debate—why, indeed, did 


* An earlier and more extensive version of this article was submitted for the Final Honour 
School Examinations, Oxford University, 1991. The author would like to thank John Prest, 
John Darwin, Dharma Kumar, Jane Garnett and Elizabeth Whitcombe for their valuable 
comments on earlier drafts of this articie. 

1 In foreign affairs, the provincial press in Brita was parasitic on the metropolitan papers: 
Refer A.J. Lee, The Origins of the Popular Press 1855-1914, New Jersey, U.S.A., 1976, 
pp. 73-76; also ‘The Structure, Ownership and Control of the Press, 1855-1914’ in G. Boyce, 
et al., eds., Newspaper History, 1978, p. 119; a good example is, ‘Lord Ripon’s “small 
measure” ’, Blackwood’s Magazine, July 1883, Edinburgh, pp. 117-32. [N.B. Unless other- 
wise stated place of publication is London, and press refers to the metropolitan press] 
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the relatively innocuous Ilbert Bill become the centre for such a contro- 
versy at all, and second, why was it that the intervention of the press had 
such a seemingly important effect, causing a reformist Ministry to retreat 
on a measure enjoying the support of Liberals both at home and in India? 

In suggesting some answers to these questions I hope to throw light upon 
the dynamics of the relationship between the London press and India, and 
draw out some of the implications of the controversy for future relations 
between the two countries. 


The Metropolitan Press 


The metropolitán press made concerted attempts to influence public opinion 
and the policy makers in Parliament. (The medium of the platform too was 
used vigorously to publicise the Indian cause.) However, the response of 
the press must be distinguished from that of Parliament. Despite the close 
nexus of interdependence that existed between the two,‘ the relationship 
was problematical and ambiguous. Politics made news, and all the news- 
papers consulted for this article (excluding the reviews) took a political 
stance which corresponded to that of the proprietor-editor; but the idea of 
fixed ideological, political camps is difficult to sustain. Most of the news- 
papers had overt connections with a major political party, though all 
claimed a professional impartiality. The links between The Times and the 
Conservative party were well known, while Frank Hill, the éditor of the 
Daily News, was Gladstone’s ‘metropolitan mainstay’.* In fact, the Daily 
News was referred to as ‘the official organ of the Liberal party’ by the 
contemporary press directories. The St. James Gazette (Gazette) was estab- 
lished on Conservative lines in 1880 by Frederick Greenwood, the former 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette (P.M.G.), in response to a change in the 
political complexion of the latter signalled by the arrival of a new proprietor, 
Yates Thompson. The two papers were sharply competitive, as was clearly 
reflected in their response to the bill. The Standard, though officially 
Conservative, was fiercely independent under its editor, Mudford. Algernon 
Borthwick, proprietor of the Morning Post valued the paper’s independent 
spirit in a similar fashion though espousing a traditional Conservative 
policy.‘ . 


‘ The elections of 1880 saw the entrance of a large number of journalists into the House of 
Commons. There were numerous MPs who wrote for newspapers: Stephen Koss, The Rise 
and Fall of the Political Press in Britain, Vol. 1, 1981, p. 216; Lee, Origins of the Popular 
Press, has excellent tables to substantiate this argument, Tables 32 and 33, pp. 294-95, 

$ Koss, The Rise and Fall of the Political Press, p. 210; for examples of private correspond- 
ence between Gladstone and various newspaper editors refer the list of letters by correspondent 
index in H.G.G. Matthews,ed., Gladstone Diaries, Vols. X, XI, Oxford, 1990, pp. 471-79 
and pp. 681-90 respectively. 

® Wilfred Hindle, The Morning Post 1772-1937, 1937, p. 217. 
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Yet, in general, what is significant about the response to the Ibert Bill is 
the range of attitudes displayed during the course of the year.’ The diver- 
sity was an indicator both of the vitality of the press and of the complexities 
and contradictions inherent in the political situation. Among metropolitan 
papers, the main ones covering the Ilbert Bill were the dailies, both 
morning and evening, some weeklies and all the main reviews.’ 

The reviews formed an important section of press output, offering a 
perspective on the debates carried on each day by the other papers. They 
provided a forum for detailed exposition by prominent Indiamen—for 
example, Evelyn Baring, who retired as Finance member of the Viceroy’s 
Council in August 1883, and Fitzjames Stephen and Sir Arthur Hob- 
house, both former Law members of the Viceroy’s Council. There were 
articles by non-official Englishmen employed in India, like A.P. Sinnet, 
editor of the Pioneer, a leading English daily in Allahabad. Thus, these 
reviews offered a more balanced view of the situation, as their contributors 
had personal experience of Indian affairs, unlike the newspapermen who 
were usually British and based in London. The latter derived much of their 
information on Indian matters from a group of specialist papers which 
carried summaries of press news to and from the subcontinent. Some also 
had their own correspondents in India, but reports from Reuters were 
extensively utilised by all the papers. However, the journalists. of both 
newspapers and reviews formed a close community and responded as much 
to the attitudes of their colleagues as to the events in India. For instance, 
Fitzjames Stephen’s seminal article in The Times’ evoked a sharp rejoinder 
from Hobhouse in the Contemporary Review." 


7 It is very difficult to get exact circulation figures for 1883 for all the papers. Daily 
Telegraph claimed the largest daily circulation of 241,201 (4 January 1883), and asserted that 
it had ‘an excess of over 80,000 & 90,000 copies daily over any other morning newspaper.’ 
Estimates for some of the major papers are: 


Daily News (1871)—150,000: Printers Register (Wadsworth) 

Standard (1882)—242,062: Printers Register (Wadsworth) 
(morning and evening combined) 

Echo (1881}—100,000: Deacon’s Newspaper Handbook 

The Tunes (1877, ave.}—60,866: History of The Times. 


* Daily: Daily News (L), Daily Telegraph (L), Echo (Radical), Evening News (C), Evening 
Standard (C), Morning Post (Whig), Pall Mall Gazette (L), St. James Gazette (Anti-Radical), 
Standard (C), The Times (1), Mutchell’s Press Directory; others: Allen’s Indian Mail, Colonies 
and India, England (National and C), Home and Colomal Mail, Homeward Mail, News of the 
World, Observer (L), Punch or the London Charivari, Spectator (Whig), Sunday Times (C), 
The Press and St. James Chronicle (C), Truth (L), Weekly Tunes (L), World (I). Sell’s 
Dictionary of the World’s Press; reviews: Fortnightly, Contemporary, National (C), and 
Saturday (1), and Nineteenth Century. 

’ The Times, 1 March 1883. 

® Arthur Hobhouse, ‘Native Indian Judges: Mr. Iibert’s Bill’, Contemporary Review, Vol. 
XLII, January-June 1883, pp. 795-812. 
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By 1872 a series of legislative enactments had eventuated in a situation in 
which native magistrates had jurisdiction over European-British subjects in 
India in criminal cases only in the high courts of the Presidency towns, and 
not at the lower district levels. The costs and delays entailed in transferring 
cases to the high courts meant, in effect, practical immunity to the European- 
British offender in criminal cases. The existence of this anomaly was 
highlighted in 1882 when an Indian judge lost his jurisdiction over British 
subjects when transferred from a Presidency town to a district, despite the 
fact that the appointment represented a promotion. He complained to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden, who conceded that this 
racial disqualification should be rectified soon. 

This case also served to focus official attention upon the problem likely 
to arise as an increasing number of Indians rose through the ranks of the 
legal profession and faced the anomalies of the court system (as well as in 
other spheres of governance). Owing to reforms from the middle decades 
of the century, entry into the I.C.S. was opened to Indians on a competitive 
basis, in addition to the earlier nominatory system. Further, with the 
government undertaking ever-increasing responsibilities, it was felt to be a 
practical necessity to associate a larger proportion of Indians in the admin- 
istration of their country. This sentiment was shared by both Conservative 
and Liberal governments in Britain." 

During 1882, the bill for this amendment was framed by the Law member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, C.P. Ibert. In Ilbert’s words, the aim of the bill 
was, ‘to remove from the Code, at once and completely, every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race distinctions.’” Indian judges 
and magistrates at district level would be given the power to try British 
offenders in criminal cases. In thus framing the bill’s objectives, Ilbert was 
conforming to what had long been the Parliament’s declared policy with 
regard to the administration of India. The measure simply proposed to give 
qualified Indian judges the right to try in criminal cases all sections of the 
population, including British subjects. In this it was far from revolutionary. 
For half a century, Indian judges had enjoyed this right in civil cases and in 
the Presidency towns, in criminal cases also. What is more, important 
differences would remain between Indians and Englishmen before the law. 
The latter would retain privileges of appeal and habeas corpus. Indian 
judges could not sentence British subjects to death, and only 19 Indians 


" See, for example, the arguments of the Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, in 
the debate on India in the House of Lords, in which he quoted one of the Conservative 
predecessors of Lord Ripon, Viscount Cranbrook, in his support: Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, 
Third Series, April 1883, cols. 1763—64 

2 Statement of Objects and Reasons, 30 January 1883, by C.P. Ibert, as quoted in E. 
Hirschmann, The White Mutiny, New Delhi, 1980, Appendix B, pp. 294-96 
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were eligible to exercise this jurisdiction in 1883." The measure had the full 
support of all the provincial governments in India and of the India Office 
establishment in London. The Secretary of State had personally urged the 
Viceroy, Lord Ripon, to proceed.“ 

However, within six weeks of its introduction in February 1883, the bill 
had upset unofficial Anglo-Indians throughout British India, who sought to 
use this issue as a means of focusing on grievances which had their roots in 
the general character of Ripon’s Liberal administration. Ever since his 
arrival as Viceroy in 1880, Ripon had pursued distinctly Liberal measures, 
closely conforming to the expressed wishes of Gladstone.” An attempt was 
made in 1882 to improve the lot of the impoverished peasants through the 
Bengal Tenancy Acts. Another major reform was the local self-government 
scheme, which aimed at giving administrative powers to Indians at the local 
level. Both these measures had yet to be put into force when the I!bert Bill 
was introduced. In fact, the agitation against the bill incorporated grievances 
against these other measures. All three were viewed by the opposition as 
symptomatic of a drastic shift of policy against the settler class, the effect of 
which would be to weaken their position and reduce their privileges." 
Resentment and fear quickly accumulated. 

Perceiving the Europeans in India to be an embattled minority whose 
interests were being neglected, the London press assumed for itself the role 
of an active partner, channelling the opposition to the bill and taking up 
the grievances of the Anglo-Indians. By their access to the press, the 
British in India were able to amplify substantially their voice in the contro- 
versy.” The very existence of an Anglo-Indian press was important here. It 
served as an easily accessible source of news and opinion from the perspec- 
tive of the non-official British in India. The Anglo-Indian press, with 
support from a section of the press in London, formed ranks against the 
bill, and spread the disaffection which, as the year progressed, even raised 
the spectre of a “White Mutiny’. 

Ripon and Ibert, reacting to the growing hostility, repeatedly appealed 
to the Home government, invoking the authority of the Parliament. Ripon 
wrote to Forster: 


B S. Gopal. The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-1884, 1953, p. 135. 

4 Only Sir Henry Sumner Maine, a member of the Council of India, had given a warning 
which unfortunately had never reached Ripon. 

35 The Prime Minister wholeheartedly approved of the doctrine that India was to be 
governed for herself and not for England. This had been Gladstone’s avowed policy in 1877 
(‘Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in the East’, Nineteenth Century, Vol. II, August- 
December 1877, pp. 149-66), and reaffirmed in the Midlothian Campaigns of 1880. 

6 Cf, W.S. Seton-Karr, ‘Lord Ripon’s New Indian Policy’, National Review, Vol. I, 
March—August 1883, pp. 208-23. 

The World felt that, ‘The Ibert Bill has presented the Anglo-Indian community at home 
with one of those opportunities of fussy display which is their periodical delight’: 8 August 
1883. 
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. . . the question at issue is not the passing of this particular Bill, but the 
principles upon which India is to be governed. Is she to be ruled for the 
benefit of the Indian people of all races, classes, and creeds or in the 
sole interest of a small body of Europeans? ... This great question 
cannot be decided here; it rests with you in England to decide; if the 
House of Commons speaks, ... our future policy in India will be 
established on just and liberal lines; but if you fail us now, all my labours 
will have been in vain, . . . and the effect upon the minds of the natives 
will, in my judgement, be disastrous in the extreme... .* 


However, the bill was never formally debated in the Commons. The only 
discussion was during a budget debate as late as 21 August, but no vote was 
taken. In a debate on 9 April in the House of Lords,” the Daily News 
noted that, ‘few peers were present and the ones that were seemed marvel- 
lously unexcited and indeed unconcerned’.” The relative indifference of 
the Parliament towards the measure created a political vacuum in England. 
This was perceived by the metropolitan press which eagerly sought to 
exploit it. 

The Times took a leading role in the agitation as it had during the Mutiny 
of 1857. In 1883 it was under the editorship of Thomas Chenery, who was 
advised on Asian matters by Major Bourne of the India Office staff, 
previously Lord Lytton’s private secretary. Its Calcutta correspondent 
J. Macgregor was a key figure in the Ibert Bill crisis, as W.H. Russell had 
been in 1858. Yet, an important difference in its coverage of the two events 
may be noted. During the Mutiny, The Times had been concerned to play 
down some of the more vehement comments forwarded by its Anglo- 
Indian correspondents, and Russell had been sent out specifically to provide a 
more balanced coverage. In the controversy surrounding the Ibert Bill, by 
contrast, the powerful despatches of Macgregor, another member of the 
Anglo-Indian community, enjoyed the full backing of the management 
back in London, and were prominent in forming the paper’s critical posi- 
tion on the bill. 

The attack began with a cable from Macgregor published on 5 February 
1883, just three days after the introduction of the bill in India. It anticipated 
that the bill would be intensely unpopular and provoke strong opposition. 
The Daily Telegraph (Telegraph) and Gazette, acknowledging The Times as 


4 Ripon to Forster, 6 March 1883, Ripon Papers (hereafter R.P.), Indian State Papers, 
British Museum (hereafter I.S.P.), BP 7/5, p. 43; cf. Ibert to Ripon, 26 November 1883, 
R.P., I.S.P., BP 7/6, Vol. 11, pp. 160-61, as quoted in Hirschmann, The White Mutiny, pp. 
70-71 and 205 respectively; Ripon wrote similarly to Gladstone, 24 March 1883, Gladstone 
Papers, Bntish Museum, Add MS 44287. 

Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, Third Senes, cols. 1735-55. 

2 Daily News, 10 April 1883; cf. Echo, 22 August 1883; for the House of Commons debate 
see Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, Third Series, cols. 1735-55. 
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their source of information, gave vociferous support to these claims. The 
Telegraph urged the Home government to check ‘the breathless benevolence 
of Lord Ripon’.” 

Repercussions from The Times began to reach India. The Times of India 
on 7 February published a telegram from its London correspondent, sum- 
marising The Times’ article and stating that London papers ‘generally 
condemn’ Ilbert’s Bill. This dispatch, in turn, was telegraphed around 
India, and reprinted the next day in the Englishman, Statesman, Madras 
Mail and Pioneer. The Pioneer also printed a dispatch of its own from 
London on 7 February which stated, ‘The most experienced Anglo-Indians 
here distrust Lord Ripon’s various endeavours to please the native com- 
munity at almost any cost.’ This too was picked up and reprinted by the 
press in India.” 

Back in London, the Liberal P.M.G. was appalled at the reaction that 
The Times’ initial response had already triggered off. ‘It is somewhat 
strange, to say the least, that the English at home should be so much more 
alarmed than the EnglisH in India, who are presumably as well informed, 
and who, at any rate, have a much greater personal interest in the question.” 
In accusing the anti-bill press of overt partisanship, the P.M.G. commented 
that the special correspondent of The Times was ‘just what a correspondent 
ought not to be—~a warm partisan.™ A couple of weeks later it felt that ‘the 
case of the Indian Government is not yet before us,’ and pointed out that 
the tone of most of the native papers did not reflect the panic that The 
Times had sought to portray and create in Britain.” It featured a spectrum 
of Indian press opinion, from which it appeared that at least two among the 
Anglo-Indian papers criticised The Times, claiming that it had entirely 
mistaken the question and had ‘allowed itself to be victimised once more in 
regard to the Anglo-Indian realities’.* 


2 Telegraph, 7 February, 1883. 

2 E, Hirschmann, The White Mutiny, p. 44. 

> P.M.G., 10 February 1883. 

H Ibid. 

3 P.M.G., 26 February 1883; this 1s brought out clearly, for e.g., in a letter to the editor of 
the Echo from Hamid Ali (6 August 1883): 


The exponents of Truth and Justice are divided into some classes. To one class belongs our 
great (and let me add mischievous) paper, The Tunes; and to the other belong the papers 
espousing the cause of the poor and the oppressed, loving truth and impartiality ....I 
leave the task of defending the poor Natives of India to this latter class of papers, and 
amongst them the Echo. 


% Indian Daily News as quoted in P.M.G., 9 March 1883. 
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These criticisms notwithstanding, how did The Times and the other anti- 
bill papers conceive these Anglo-Indian realities? Through the maze of 
rhetoric, heightened passions and flagrant accusations during the year-long 
controversy, it is possible to discern three principal lines of argument 
employed by the anti-bill section of the press. In the first place, most of the 
papers attacked the notion that the natives were able to shoulder the 
responsibility entailed by the bill. The Morning Post felt that everyone who 
was not influenced by ‘the wildest of pseudo-humanitarian crotchets’ knew 
that the prevailing and almost ‘ineradicable vice’ of the Oriental people 
was their ‘incapacity for speaking or even for understanding the truth, and 
their extreme openness to bribes.” 

The crucial role of religion in the lives of the natives was a factor also 
frequently used to criticise their suitability for the proposed reforms. The 
Gazette expressed fears that the ‘Viceroy himself changed his religion 
without changing his politics, but nowhere in the East can politics and 
religion be divorced.” It attributed religious toleration in India to the 
defeat of the Mutiny. A couple of days later it substantiated its claim in a 
front page article dealing with the sentencing of an Indian in a religious idol 
case by an English judge in Calcutta: 


The cry of the Bengalee agitators at present is that the English courts 
are bent on insulting the Native gods. It has a terrible resemblance to 
the cry that the government meant to take away the caste of the Sepoys, 
and had caused their cartridges to be greased with the fat of swine and 
cows for that purpose.” 


The image of the Mutiny as racial carnage was used repeatedly by other 
papers, The Daily Chronicle felt that there was now a ‘thrill of horror 
unrivalled since 1857.” 

A corollary of admitting Indians to judicial equality would, it was further 
claimed, be a decline in English prestige which was grounded upon a 
retention of English privilege. The right of Englishmen to be tried by 
magistrates of their own colour was, argued the Telegraph, based originally 
on the broad fact that in India ‘we are the dominant race, and that any wise 


? Morning Post, 10 February 1883 . 

% Gazette, 19 June, 1883; Lord Ripon had converted to Roman Catholicism in 1874: cf. 
Richard Temple, ‘The Political Effect of Religious Thought in India’, Fortnightly Review, 
XXXIII, New Series, 1 January—1 June 1883, pp. 132-43. 

2 Gazette, 21 June 1883. 

» The Daily Chronicle (hereafter Chronicle), 11 August 1883; cf. Morning Post, 18 Octo- 
ber 1883, under the caption of ‘The State of the Native’s Mind in India’. It also published 
letters signed ‘An English Wife’, portraying the same hysteria. 
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custom or just law likely to sustain the dignity and influence of the “ruling 
caste” is a useful and recognised part of the whole Imperial system.” 
Special class privileges had indeed always been an integral part of Indian 
law and society.” Lytton, attacking the bill in the House of Lords, said that 
the ideal of equality was not only unknown to Indians but was ‘repugnant 
to their feelings, and condemned by their religious authorities. The whole 
organisation of Native Indian life is based on inequality.’* But a fundamentally 
important point, totally obscured in most of the ‘special privilege’ examples 
cited, was that these applied only to civil cases, not to criminal ones. 

Loss of prestige would, according to these newspapers, lead to increas- 
ing harassment of the Europeans, especially the isolated planter families, 
utterly at the ‘mercy’ of the natives around them. The Chronicle, quoting 
Allen’s Indian Mail on the ‘Diabolical Outrages’ on Englishwomen in 
Calcutta, attributed this to the fact that the natives’ natural criminal 
propensities had received an impetus due to ‘the prestige of the English 
name being destroyed by Lord Ripon.™ 

In addition to these considerations, almost all the papers felt that the 
Government of India had been unable to show that a real necessity existed 
for a change of the law.* The Gazette, in an article suggestively entitled 
‘Home Rule for India’, argued that for the mass of the population it made 
no difference if a couple of Indians sat in judgement or not, for ‘they care 
nothing for liberty; as they have always been governed by despots, bad or 
good.’ It argued that ‘to throw a whole empire into confusion in order to 
flatter a few native civilians is more like the policy of a debating club than 
that of a statesman charged with the interests of a great empire.” Yet, 
some doubts may be raised as to whether this conviction of native incom- 
petence was shared by all the papers opposed to the bill. This was, at least, 
the question posed by the Saturday Review, which claimed that many of the 
arguments used to bolster the prestige of the Englishman reflected fears 
that the natives were actually on par with their conquerors. Its advice was 
blunt and candid: 


. . . something may be gained if any future discussion gets rid of the 
cant about equality, the abolition of all invidious privileges . . . for if we 


" Telegraph, 6 March 1883. 

® For example, the Gazette, in a lengthy front page article, under the heading ‘Lord Ripon 
on Criminal Procedure’ elaborated on the great privileges left—e.g., that Muslim women 
were exempted from appearing in Court, 7 February 1883. 

3 Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, Third Senes, col. 1752. He was often quoted by the anti-bill 
press. 

¥* The Chronicle, 11 August 1883. 

* Gazette, 3 March 1883; interesting parallels to questions of law and critiques of society in 
the Irish case can be found in Charles Townshend, Political Violence in Ireland, Oxford, 1983. 

* Gazette, 31 July 1883. 
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are to treat India and its 250 millions logically, it has been abundantly 
proved that we have no business there at all.” 


A second theme to which only a few papers sought to draw attention was 
the economic damage likely to ensue from the bill. If it were to pass, 
investment capital, which India sorely needed, would be frightened away. 
This approach was prominent in the first alarmist dispatch in The Times, 
and was used by Salisbury in the Lords debate.* The paper called the 
passage of the bill a ‘death blow’ to the tea, coffee and indigo industries. 

In truth it was not obvious that the bill would have negative economic 
effects. The Times itself later retreated, admitting that it would take very 
strong legislation indeed to drive capital out of India.” In fact, annual 
capital investment in India rose steadily during these years,” and the only 
real threat to Anglo-Indian trading links was widespread disorder in India. 
The agitation against the bill had reawakened dangerous symptoms of 
social upheaval and instability, and the press was quick to respond to the 
dangers of loss of Empire which this agitation seemed to portend. “The loss 
of India would simply mean ruin to Lancashire,’ England predicted, and 
went so far as to warn that the decline in wages of every working man in 
Great Britain would be 2s. 6d. a week precisely.” 

Finally, perhaps the most interesting aspect of the anti-bill response was 
the vehement attack, conducted at several levels, against the Home govern- 
ment. A.P. Sinnet felt that the Viceroy had become ‘emphatically a party 
man... a telephonic speaking tube.’ This interpretation was very different 
from that of a significant section of the press represented prominently by 
England, which put the entire blame on the Viceroy, as ‘the sentimental 

“Roman-Catholic’ whom Gladstone had sent out to govern India without 
possessing a single qualification for that position beyond ‘an infatuated 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone himself.’* Sinnet, however, contended that 
the ‘true seat of the mischief’ rested in the increasing imposition of the 
political will of the Home government on the administration of India.“ 

Many of the papers, including The Times, Telegraph, Gazette, England, 
and Spectator, saw the bill as embodying the germs of the dissolution of 


Y Saturday Review, 25 August 1883. 

* Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, Third Series, cols. 1800-1801. 

»% The Times, 26 June 1883; cf. a speech by W.S. Seton-Karr, a retired ‘Anglo-Indian 
official, to an anti-bill meeting in St. James’ Hall, London, 25 June 1883: Evelyn Baring, 
‘Recent Events ın India’, Nineteenth Century, Vol. LXXX, October 1883, pp. 569-89. 

* Financial and Commercial Statistics for British India, quoted in Radhe Shyam Rungta, 
The Rise of Business Corporations in India, Cambridge, 1970, p. 299. 

“ England, 10 March 1883. 

2 A. P. Sinnet, ‘Angio-Indian complications and their cause’, Fortnightly Review, Vol 
XXXIV, New Series. 1 July-1 December 1883, pp. 407-21. 

® England, 14 April 1883. 

* Sinnet, ‘Anglo-Indian Complications’. 
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Empire. The Times declared that the ‘hypersentimental policy of the 
present government applying English rules and English standards to every- 
thing Indian must infaltibly, if persisted in, loosen our hold on the country.’ 
The Conservative MP and newspaper editor Ashmead Bartlett, prophesied 
in the Morning Post, that it would cause the speedy downfall of Gladstone’s 
ministry.“ 

His own paper England repeatedly touched on this issue. In a piece 
entitled ‘Anarchy in India’ it made its position clear: 


To have demoralised and well nigh ruined Ireland is not enough. To 
have first produced anarchy in Egypt, then to have beaten down the 
Nationalist movement with the sword, have but whetted their insatiable 
appetite for destruction. They are not satisfied with having given up the 
British colonists in the Transvaal to confiscation and exile, and the loyal 
Native to wholesale oppression and butchery.” 


Most newspapers suggested that important similarities existed between the 
situation in Ireland and India. The Gazette, for example, felt that the 
intransigence of Ireland’s Celtic inhabitants necessitated a ‘controlling hand’, 
as they would ‘probably ruin themselves if they were allowed complete self 
government.’ Likewise India could not be left to self-government, for that 
would mean ‘a century of beneficial progress‘ wiped out.’* The press was 
critical of Gladstone’s Irish policy as being disruptive, and it was argued 
that this intended Indian reform would have comparable results. Thus, this 
critique of the rationale behind Liberal policy in Ireland and Africa was 
used, along with the Indian example, to form a powerful triangular nexus 
linking issues of domestic and foreign policy. This was an impressive piece 
of journalism, for while India might be beyond the imaginative scope of 
most of the English public, Ireland was closer to home and certainly a more 
identifiable issue. 

Within the spectrum of anti-bill response, it is also possible to discern 
more sophisticated arguments for Empire. A notable instance is Fitzjames 
Stephen’s essay in the Nineteenth Century on the ‘Foundations of the 
Government of India’ and his series of letters to The Times, which it is 
reasonable to assume influenced sections of the anti-bill press.” The guiding 
conception of an important part of late nineteenth century Imperialism is 


The Times, 5 February 1883; cf. Gazette, 13 February 1883; Gazette, 2 August 1883; cf. 
Telegraph, 6 March and 13 March 1883. 

* Morning Post, 14 May 1883. 

” England, 10 March 1883. 

* Gazette, 22 March 1883. 

* Fitzjames Stephen, ‘Foundations of the Government of India’, Nineteenth Century, No. 
LXXX, October 1883, pp. 541-68; his arguments were based on a carefully worked out 
political philosophy expounded in his Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 1874. 

“ The Tunes, 1 March 1883. 
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illustrated in Stephen’s thought, which was influenced both by a utilitarian 
zeal for efficiency and an evangelical sense of mission. For him, since 
conquest underlay the fact of British rule, the dominance of the conquering 
race was logical. If the Empire was to exist at all, he argued, it must be 
absolute, because ‘its great and characteristic task is that of imposing on 
India ways of life and modes of thought which the population regards 
without sympathy, though they are essential to its personal! well being and 
to the credit of its rulers.’ Although the continuation of social reforms like 
the abolition of sati was necessary, it was not the moral duty of the English 
nation to try to educate the natives of India in English ideas. Lytton used 
Stephen’s arguments in the Lords to expose the Liberal dilemma further, 
making plain that the logical conclusion to which Ripon’s language pointed 
could be none other than Indian self-government.” 


The Pro-Bill Papers 


The pro-bill press refuted specific points made by the anti-bill papers and 
constructed arguments based on a fundamentally different reading of the 
situation. It is significant that the indictment of Gladstone’s ministry, so 
prominent among the anti-bill papers, was ignored by the pro-bill press. 
Instead, the arguments used were against the colonisers, i.e., the British in 
India, rather than the Home government. There were more instructive 
instances of ambiguity apparent among pro-bill papers than among anti- 
bill ones. The Daily News was strikingly inconsistent, with contradictions 
apparent not just between different articles, but at times within the same 
leader. Similarly, though the Spectator was opposed to the measure, its 
objections were of a qualitatively different sort from those of the majority 
of the papers discussed in the anti-bill section, which is why it is considered 
here. 

Of the daily newspapers, the P.M.G. had the most exhaustive coverage,” 
including reports of meetings in all parts of the country. The P.M.G. had 
since 1880, when its editorship passed to John Morley,“ been one of the 
most prominent supporters of Gladstone’s government. It was ably sup- 
ported among the dailies by the Daily News and the Echo, whose zeal for 
the Liberal cause, said Sell’s, took a ‘decidedly Radical turn.’ 


5! Stephen, ‘Foundations of the Government of India’; cf. England felt that peace, education 
and commerce were the ‘blessings of the benign ascendancy of the British’, 10 March 1883; cf. 
Gazette, prophesied that India would lapse into the Hobbesian state of war, under the tyranny 
of the natrve princes, 3 March and 26 March 1883. 

2 Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVIH, Third Senes, 1883, cols. 1735-55. 

* Of course, specialist papers like Overland Mail, which were for dispatch to India and the 
Eastern settlements, did give a fairly comprehensive account of the major public meetings and 
debates in the Houses of Parliament throughout the year, e.g., Overland Mail, 9 February, 23 
March and 29 June 1883. 

* Morley was editor of the Fortnightly Review since 1867 and elected member of Commons 
in 1883. 
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That the bill was a necessity, was a view shared by all pro-bill papers. 
The P.M.G., in a front page article a few days after the bill’s introduction, 
gave a clear appraisal of the situation, and declared it to be ‘no mere freak 
of an Administration hungering for change.’ The measure had received 
the prior sanction of all local governments, and was first put forward by Sir 
Ashley Eden; therefore all personal indictments of Lord Ripon were 
baseless. It stressed the duty of the Home government to support the bill, 
since it had approved its introduction in the first place, and urged them to 
stand by Lord Ripon. 

The question of privilege raised by the opposition came under strenuous 
attack by reviews and newspapers alike. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, writing in 
the P.M.G., highlighted the fact that the bill was a ‘small and cautious step’ 
as befitted rulers who did not, and could not, have either the support or the 
warning afforded by representative bodies.” Examining the long ancestry 
of the principle implemented by the bill, the P.M.G. itself argued that it 
said little for Liberal progress that no one would have dared to express in 
the present controversy the ideas which even the Conservatives of 1833 had 
accepted without protest. Reacting to the debate in Parliament, it carried 
on: 


Lord Lytton says our government of India is a despotism, and so far as it 
is a paternal despotism, exercised in the interests of the masses it may 
boast of its superiority to native rule; but so far as it is more and more 
becoming a despotism of one nation over another, and still more an 
energetic minority of that nation, backed up by all the power of the 
English capitalists, over a powerless mass of native labourers, it is being 
transformed into a tyranny unequalled in Indian history.* (Emphasis 
mine.) 


The pro-bill newspapers drew lessons from the Mutiny, but these were 
diametrically opposed to those arrived at by the opposition press. The 
Mutiny, for them, raised the necessity of decreasing the alienation of the 
native population from the Raj, and the bill represented a further advance 
in this direction. These papers echoed the sentiments of successive legislators 
from 1858 onwards, who, in the words of Lord Selbourne, thought that the 
‘true lesson to be learned from the Mutiny was that confidence should be 
placed in those Natives who were willing to serve the Government, and 
that they should be given an interest in the Government of their country.’ 

It was generally affirmed by pro-bill papers that Indians were competent 


5 P.M.G., 10 February 1883. 

% Ibid., cf. Daily News, 10 March 1883. 

37 P.M.G., 10 March 1883. 

æ P.M.G., 12 March 1883. 

2 Lord Selbourne in the Lords debate, Hansard, Vol. CCLXXVII, Third Series, 9 April 
1883, col. 1781 
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tò assume the responsibility of increased participation in government. The 
P.M.G. pointed out that in the 50 years since civil cases were first handled 
by native judges there was no evidence of any partiality or injustice, citing 
in support of this statement the remarks of Mr. Markby on his experience 
in the Calcutta High Court.“ 

Amongst that section of the press which opposed the bill, attention had 
been drawn to Ripon’s conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. He was 
characterised, the Radical Reynolds Newspaper (Reynolds) noted, as ‘un- 
English’ and a ‘bigoted Catholic, and we know not what else besides." For 
Reynolds such accusations were a complete misrepresentation. ‘The Ibert 
Bill has noting to do with Catholicism or any other ism.”® Interestingly, the 
analysis of another Radical paper, the Echo, was very different. Ripon, felt 
the Echo, was in a ‘unique’ position as ‘. . . the Catholic Viceroy of a 
Protestant power ruling over Brahman and Mahomeddan populations.’”® 
It ingeniously used the argument to reinforce its support of the Viceroy, 
who had realised the ‘best traditions of the Catholic church, in which there 
is neither Greek or Jew, bond or free, but a noble equality which is 
calculated to teach the caste-bound Hindoo a more excellent way.’ Con- 
tinuing in a similar vein, the paper felt that ‘such equality even the Conser- 
vative working Man would demand and not question, as stoutly as the 
Radical.’ Substantially that equality had been won in England. But it 
contended that the application of the principle could not be limited to the 
‘weaker classes at home’, and that its gradual extension to the native races 
of the Empire was inevitable. The educated class in India was better 
acquainted with English history and literature than the majority of English- 
men, and on that account alone ‘we can’t afford to go on denying in 
practice that which we affirm in theory.“ 

The P.M.G. expressed its surprise to find Lytton, who had personal 
experience of the unofficial European class in India, arguing in the Lords 
that it should be furnished with a veto upon the acts of the Viceroy-in- 
Council. His argument that a ‘native population will never be totally loyal 
if we don’t show them who is superior’ was, said the P.M.G., just the sort 
of reasoning which had ‘always been used, since the world began, to excuse 
injustice towards conquered populations’, though it had ‘always failed to 
vindicate itself in the end.’* 

In its response to the racial issues raised by the debate, the Daily News 
was more categorical: 


© See also ibid., col. 1783; Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 25 March 1883. 
& Reynolds Newspaper, 9 December 1883. 

@ Ibid. 

8 Echo, 23 July 1883. 

* Ibid. 

® P.M.G., 10 April 1883. 
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This swaggering talk about the prerogative of race might have done very 
well for a Spaniard in America in the days of Conquistadors or a 
Southern planter before the American Civil War; but it does not belong 
to the language of sober, steady Englishmen. Our rule in India has long 
since professed to be based on some higher principle than the prerogative 
of race.“ 


Apart from pointing out the injustice inherent in many opposition argu- 
ments, the papers showed an awareness of native competence, and positively 
supported those who had earned their positions by good conduct and 
intelligence. Reynolds was impressed by the remarkable aptitude for learn- 
ing and diligence displayed by Indians coming to study at the bar in 
London.” ‘Why should these qualities be valued less,’ the Weekly Times 
questioned, ‘because the men are darker than ourselves?” 

Of all the papers, the Weekly Times was the only one to take a strong 
stand against the immoral nature of the agitation of the Anglo-Indian 
community in India. Under the heading of ‘Insolence of Race in India’, it 
declared that Englishmen were obliged to manifest their quality by a high 
tone of morals, and by gentlemanly conduct; this was all the more important 
in India, where caste prejudice and differences of religion and society were 
very pronounced. As an example of indecent misconduct it cited the 
wording of an advertisement in the Englishman published in Calcutta. 


WANTED 


Sweepers, Punkah Coolies, and Bhisties for the residents of Saidpur. 
None but educated Bengalee Baboos who have passed their Entrance 
Examination need apply. Ex-Deputy Magistrates (Bengali) preferred. 
Applications with copies of testimonials to be addressed to 


Chew Cha Chum, 
Care of Post Master, 
Saidpur. 


The paper pointed out that in England this would be like asking in a 
London paper for ‘scavengers in Westminster and none but Civil servants 
or magistrates need apply.’ It argued that such a thing as this advertisement 
might come under the lash of the penal law. ‘At any rate, it should be 
resented by every Englishman in the land, and the low-minded brutes who 
perpetrated it rigidly excluded from all decent society.” 


® Daily News, 10 March 1883. 

® Reynolds Newspaper, 1 July, 1883. 

® Weekly Times, 29 July 1883; cf. Echo, 24 July 1883. 
* Weekly Times, 13 May 1883. 
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Unlike the controversies surrounding politics and race that were thrown 
up by the bill, its economic consequences received much less coverage in 
the press. In a thought-provoking letter A.K. Connell raised this aspect of 
the question.” (It is noteworthy that many of the arguments over the bill in 
fact reached the public through the medium of letters to the editor.)” He 
inverted the opposition argument, asserting that except for the promotion 
of tea and coffee plantations, private enterprise had done ‘nothing but 
harm’ in India. Connell deduced that it was the combined action of the 
proposed Ilbert Bill and the Rent Act which were the cause of the dis- 
approval of the Bihar indigo planter. Connell thus succeeded in drawing a 
relevant connection between the economic and political aspects of control ` 
which formed the basis of the power of the European class and accounted 
for much of their hysteria.” 

The Weekly Times supported this stance and pointed out in unambiguous 
terms that ‘few Englishmen settle in India with any idea of making it their 
home. Whether in the Government service, or as merchants, they hope to 
make money and get away.”” 

The pro-biJl press also gave prominent coverage to Liberal political 
speakers and meetings organised to support the bill in Britain. The Daily 
News devoted an entire page to the proceedings of one such London 
meeting; a meeting which the Echo felt was ‘destined to become historical 
like the Bulgarian Atrocities Meeting, at St. James Hall.” The comparison 
reflects the gravity attached to the crisis in India. The meeting was chaired 
by John Bright, who proclaimed that: 


India was not committed to our control to be held as a field for English 
ambition and for English greed. Our fathers may have erred—in my 
opinion they did greatly err—but their children may make some com- 
pensation to the countless millions now subject to their rule by a policy 
of generosity and justice... . 


™ Presumably an interested civilian: P.M.G., 28 March 1883; cf. Seymour Keay'’s letter to 
the Echo, 21 July 1883. 

7 A major interchange of views was between a writer signing himself “Y', who quoted 
Macaulay and Elphinstone in support of the Viceroy’s policy, and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, a 
biographer of Macaulay as well as an ex-official of the Indian Civil Service. The latter 
interpreted Macaulay and others as favouring a policy of awarding rights to the native but 
only within limits, so as not to endanger the safety of the Empire: P.Af.G., 10 May 1883; cf. 
Reynolds Newspaper, ‘Gracchus’, 12 August 1883; Daily News, 14 May 1883, letters by 
Srichandra Sen and Allan Hume, etc. 

n P.M.G., 12 April 1883; cf. letter to the editor of the Echo by Hyndman, H. M., the 
pioneer Marxist, who took a long-term interest in Indian affairs, 29 May 1883; for more 
details on the economic arguments in the Ibert Bill agitation used in India refer Rajat Ray, 
Social Conflict and Politcal Unrest in Bengal, Delhi, 1984, pp. 82-116. 

B Weekly Tunes, 29 July 1883. 

™ Willis Room meeting, 1 August 1883. 

3 Echo, 2 August 1883. The reference is to Gladstone’s famous speech in 1877 at the height 
of the crisis created by the massacre of Bulgarian Christians by the Turks. 
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An Indian representative at the meeting, Lal Mohun Ghosh, quoted the 
acts and official proclamations passed since 1833, and felt that the people 
of India were well aware of the important principle involved and had come 
to regard the bill as a sort of ‘test question.’ These sentiments were shared 
by the Viceroy, who communicated them to Gladstone.” 

Hobhouse, in the Contemporary Review, underlined the fact that: 


. .. the question raised not by the government of India, who are duly 
moving on well marked lines, but by the non-Official English Community 
and their abettors in England, is between two methods of governing 
India. Our own supremacy, says one set of thinkers. The welfare of the 
Indians, says another.” 


In his article was reflected a strand of contemporary liberal thinking on 
Empire, which saw good government of the colonies as in some ways a 
necessary precursor to their eventual self-government. He justified the 
Ubert Bill as adjusting ‘old arrangements to the wants of a growing society 
in a way which causes a less amount of convulsion, and is more consistent 
with sympathy between ruler and subject.’”” 

An important assumption made by the late nineteenth century press was 
that it reflected the public opinion of Britain. Yet, in the pro-bill papers 
especially, the contrary requirement of moulding opinion on Indian matters 
was expressed. This issue of educating the British electorate was given 
special prominence by the Echo. ‘While the vast majority of Anglo-Indians 
in this country are supporting oppression,’ the paper noted with satisfaction 
that a minority had undertaken ‘the necessary task of instructing Public 
Opinion at home.”” The task was not easy, as the ordinary Englishman was 
a passive voter, and though he cherished ‘generous sympathy with the 
weaker races,’ it was his natural disposition to leave Imperial matters to the 
experts. Yet experiments like this had led to war in Afghanistan, Zululand, 
the Transvaal and Egypt. Once again the experts were ‘clamorous’ and 
‘blindly’ directing the English people and Parliament to condemn Lord 
Ripon’s Indian policy. It counselled that in judging these questions it was 
vital that the Englishman should subordinate his perceived self-interest to 
his broader sense of right and wrong.” 


There are many Liberals who have great respect for rising nationalities 
on the Northern side of the Mediterranean, and where the interests of 
loanmongers and cotton-brokers are not involved but who somehow 


% Rupon to Gladstone, 10 August 1883, Gladstone Papers, British Museum, Add MS 44287. 

7 Arthur Hobhouse, ‘Native Indian Judges: Mr. [bert’s Bill’, Contemporary Review, Vol. 
XLII, January-June, pp. 795-812. 

™ Ibid, 

% Echo, 23 July 1883. 

æ% Ibid. 
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forget their lofty professions when British interests are in any way 
concerned.” 


The Echo compared the Anglo-Indians in India to the ‘Imperialist- 
Colonists’ in England and their attitudes to the Egyptian issue. It claimed 
that the very spirit which promoted the conquest of Egypt ‘in the name of 
British interests,’ permeated the English garrison in India. The Weekly 
Times referred to the same issue under the title “The Jingoes Again!’ The 
agitations over Irish land and Egypt were, in its opinion, all symptoms of 
this jingo spirit. These points were well made. For, the anti-bill press 
exploited such ‘patriotic’ language as was calculated to appeal to the 
sentiments of a large section of the population. 

The test of English security, said the Echo, was not merely the power but 
the responsibility of a rule which could not expect to be popular because it 
was foreign. ‘... our national history should have taught us that the 
permanent assertion of superiority is not the wisest mode of dealing with 
conquered races.” Reynolds drew more specific parallels. It referred to a 
meeting at which ex-officials, members of the Indian bar, and army men 
denounced the measure: 


We should be greatly surprised if this kind of person did otherwise . . . 
they look upon India just as their predecessors did upon America, as a 
fat pasture land where Government can provide for a good stock of 
aristocratic governors, tax-collectors, judges, briefless barristers, bogus 
soldiers . . . and so on. The high-spirited American resented all this, 
and successfully. And probably before long, if acts of justice such as that 
contained in Mr. Ibert’s Bill be not conceded to the long-suffering 
Hindoo, he will make another attempt to do the same.” 


Avowedly a paper for the working man, Reynolds reporting was, in the 
words of Sell’s Dictionary ‘... thickly spiced with abuse of privileged 
orders, which causes it to be read by a certain class.’ Reynolds was keen to 
emphasise the class dimension of Britain’s government of India and the 
responses the Ibert Bill provoked. The essential question raised was‘. . . 
the right of a class—a mere handful of snobs—to rob and tyrannise over a 
people numbering nearly 200 million.”™ 

As mentioned in the beginning, certain ambiguities may be discerned in 
the pro-bill newspapers. The Daily News was equivocal in its very first 
article. Critical of the clamour raised against the bill, it emphasised that, 


" Echo, 24 July 1883. 

= Weekly Tunes, 22 July 1883. 

® Echo, 24 July 1883. 

% Reynolds Newspaper, 9 December 1883. 
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although holding India by conquest, if Britain were to retain its position 
there Indians must be associated in their own government. Nevertheless, 
the paper maintained that it was ‘natural’ that the Englishman who had 
conquered India should wish to retain it and that ‘they should consider 
themselves the superior of the Natives, and should think that they would 
be degraded in being subjected to Native jurisdiction.’ The Daily News 
went on to suggest that: 


It may be, of course, that there are special reasons which we, sitting in 
England, can’t see against the passing of the measure at present. The 
safety of the Empire is the highest consideration and it may not be quite 
safe as yet to confer this power upon Native magistrates.* 


The P.M.G. was strongly critical of this equivocation and regretted that 
the Standard had echoed this sentiment.” 


The Final Compromise 


As the year wore on and the agitation increased in intensity and became 
more widespread, the worried local governments in India, which had 
earlier agreed to the bill, slowly withdrew or qualified their support. The 
irony of the ‘defeat’ of the Liberal administration in India was evident in 
the eventual compromise. The final concordaf'was signed in late December 
between the Viceroy, as representative not just of the Government of 
India, but of the Imperial government, and the Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association, an association of non-officials formed just a few months 
earlier in response to the introduction of the bill. The active presence of 
The Times correspondent Macgregor in the association’s ranks is a reminder 
of the link between the agitation and the press. A crucial concession was 
made to the European-British subjects when tried in district or sessions 
courts: the majority of the jury would have to consist of European-British 
subjects. This, in effect, nullified the intended abolition of distinctions 
between Indian and European district magistrates and sessions judges. 
An appeal to the Earl of Kimberley by ‘Indians presently residing in 
England’, expressed this lucidly, ‘We fee! confident that the new arrange- 
ment will, instead of removing the administrative inconvenience, which 
was one of the objects of the original Bill, considerably add to it.’ In most 
districts, it continued, it would be very difficult to empanel a suitable jury. 
Frequent transfers of cases would be necessary, the attendant delay and 


* Daily News, 1 March 1883. 

" P.M.G., 2 March 1883. 

= 18 February 1884. The signatories totalled 74 and included prominent politicians like 
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expense, rendering it more difficult to achieve justice when a European- 
British subject was accused of a criminal offence than previously. 

Institution of the jury system would, according to the delegation, entail 
the further evil that: 


Uncultured and domineering members of the English planting class in 
the outlying districts of India will, . . . be able to enjoy perfect immunity 
as regards any offences committed against the property or persons of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects, in as much as . . . they will be tried not 
by any responsible public official, but by a jury a majority of whom will 
almost necessarily be composed of their own friends. It is impossible to 
expect that the very men who, during the late controversy, have dis- 
played such fierce antipathy against the Indian races will be at all likely 
to deal even-handed justice between an Indian and a member of their 
own class. 


The compromise over the bill produced understandable consternation 
among the pro-bill papers. Even in this response, however, some papers— 
like the P.M.G.—were irresolute. To begin with, it maintained that the 
Ilbert Bill was open to alteration or modification, yet these ought to reflect 
a desire to strengthen the bill, rather than a response to the insults heaped 
upon the Viceroy.” Nevertheless, commenting later on native anger and 
disappointment at the concordat, it argued that supporters ‘may on the 
whole be satisfied with the modifications,’ because ‘for the first time since 
the conquest of India the principle is solemnly affirmed that no distinction 
shall be drawn in the eyes of the Law between the Native and the English- 
man. That is a great FACT!” On the other hand it regretted that: 


asimple act of equity, from which no impartial person could expect any 
practical disadvantage, should not have been allowed to pass without an 
explosion of race hatred and a concession which, though perhaps necess- 
ary under the circumstances, is not calculated to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the law in India.” 


From the Echo came perhaps the sharpest and most indignant response. 
Describing the compromise as an ‘ignominious surrender,’ which had been 
agreed to ‘at the bidding of an insolent faction,’ it was bitter in its conviction 
that this was ‘one of the least excusable blunders ever committed by the 
rulers of India.’ If, it argued: 


® P.M G , 30 December 1883. 
® Ibid. 
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a paltry measure like the Hbert Bill can’t be passed, what chance is there 
of other and more important reforms receiving the sanction of govern- 
ment? It would have been better, far better, not to have brought in the 
Bill unless with the determination to carry it.” 


Gladstone and the Bill 


Responsibility for the final outcome of the crisis must, of necessity, rest as 
much with the weakness of the Home government as with the strength of 
the anti-bill agitation. Gladstone had, as a careful perusal of his corres- 
pondence—both private and official—reveals, an abiding interest in the 
bill, even sending his son, one of the few English businessmen in Calcutta 
to favour Ripon’s policy, a clipping of Hobhouse’s ‘admirable’ article in the 
Contemporary Review.” He constantly reiterated when writing to Ripon 
that though his information was incomplete: 


my interest in the question is great, and my conviction as to principles, is 
wholly and warmly with you: wholly, as to my understanding of the 
general view; warmly because in that general view great interests of the 
future seem to me to be at stake . . . . I do not admit that the simple fact 
of the excitement of the Anglo-Indian community of itself impeaches 
effectually the prudence or opportuneness of your act.™ 


Yet Gladstone, such expressions of sentiment notwithstanding, failed to 
carry the process through to its final conclusion. This may be attributed to 
contradictions which had by this time developed in the Liberal tradition.” 
Gladstone’s support for the doctrine that India should be governed in her 
interests and not in those of England, which had been resoundingly arti- 
culated in Midlothian and after, could not be consistently maintained 
without calling into question the very fact of English Imperial government— 
and no Liberal, not even Gladstone, countenanced this possibility. In this 
the Liberal government was caught on the horns of a dilemma which the 
metropolitan papers were not slow to expose. Certainly the conservatism 
of the India Office meant that though, like Gladstone, supporting the 
Viceroy, it also ultimately refused to:shoulder the responsibility for the 
eventual outcome. As Gopal admits, ‘Gladstone and the Cabinet were 


2 Echo, 26 December 1883. 
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unwilling to go beyond general assurances of confidence and to take a 
specific decision on the particular issue of the Ibert Bill.” 

When confronted with months of increasing Anglo-Indian agitation and 
the uproar in the London press, the Home government sought refuge 
behind the convenient doctrine of the need to minimise the role of the 
Imperial Parliament in the administration of colonies as a means of resist- 
ing all legitimate claims of Ripon to have the matter debated in Parliament. 
The Home government, from October onwards, consistently pushed the 
Viceroy towards accepting a compromise, and were relieved when the 
year’s end saw also an end to the threatening prospect of a ‘White Mutiny’ 
in India. They were loath to add such difficulties to the list of foreign policy 
troubles which had dogged the steps of Gladstone’s second ministry. 

It is, furthermore, unfair to accuse Ripon of lacking the will to resist the 
agitation, as Gopal and others have sought to do. Despite the broad 
principles of devolving power within the Empire that had been espoused by 
Gladstone, and to which Ripon’s personal sympathies were drawn, in 
practice Whitehall had, as Kaminsky has pointed out, ‘progressively built 
up and consistently maintained its dominance over the Government of 
India not only in matters of Imperial importance but also in matters of 
significant internal policy.” As the Daily News and the P.M.G. repeatedly 
stressed: 


There never was a time not even during the Indian Mutiny, when it was 
of greater importance that the position taken up by a Viceroy should be 
sustained by England .... All that is healthy and liberal—we do not 
now use this word in a party sense—will go with Mr. Gladstone’s 
government, if it is firm, in the resolve to maintain Lord Ripon’s policy, 
necessary to the future well-being of India and to English influence and 
authority there.” 


Conclusion 


This study has highlighted the role of newspapers as a means of focusing 
pressure on governments in the late nineteenth century—as was the case 
with the Conservative section of the metropolitan press during Gladstone’s 
second ministry. A measure, which the proposing parties considered a 
natural development along principles already established, removing an 
obvious anomaly, was greeted as without precedent, seriously compromising 
the position of the British in India. Much of this effusion of opposition may 
be attributed to the writings of the Conservative press. Some speculative 
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reasons may be suggested as to why it was that the press came to occupy 
such a prominent place in the controversy. 

The disgruntlement and fear generated among sections of the non- 
official Anglo-Indian class by the Liberal government’s reform proposals 
was taken up by a section of the London press. By assuming for themselves 
the dual role of protector and spokesman of the Anglo-Indians, the anti- 
bill papers did not simply articulate their grievances, but provided a focus 
which heightened the entire agitation movement. Indeed, the claims of the 
press extended further. Not only was it expressing the neglected views of 
an important section of the community; it was thereby voicing what was in 
fact the prevailing opinion of the British people on the reform. 

Most anti-bill papers were actively opposed to Gladstone’s proposed 
solutions to the Irish problems. They were quick to discern parallels with 
Ireland in his handling of the Indian Empire, believing that a similar set of 
attitudes were shaping policy, the consequences of which would be equally 
disturbing, ultimately threatening the very existence of the Empire. For 
the press, attacking the libert Bill was part of a more general opposition to 
those perceived encroachments upon the Empire. 

Further aiding these developments were the great improvements 
which had been registered in communications with the subcontinent. By 
the 1880s telegrams took only 48 hours to cover the distance. The increased 
flow of information made the press much more aware of Indian affairs, and 
also enlarged the potentialities of its impact in India. It enhanced, by the 
same token, the ability of Westminster to intervene actively in the govern- 
ment of India, helping to make effective a developing political tendency. 

Having assumed a more active role in the debate, how was it that the 
anti-bill papers were able so successfully to influence its outcome? 

To begin with, Gladstone’s ministry was vulnerable to attack. The pros- 
pect of adding India to his long list of foreign policy difficulties was not one 
he was prepared to accept. Allied to this were the deepening divergences 
within the Liberal party itself,- concerning the future course of Imperial 
government. As A.J. Lee has remarked, the period of political infighting 
between 1880 and 1885 ‘gave the press political prominence that it lacked 
at other times.’” 

The ultimate success of the anti-bill agitation also reflected the simul- 
taneous indecision of the Liberal press. The pro-bill papers failed to rally 
behind the measure in a way which could match the vociferousness of the 
opposition. Although connected with uncertainties within the Liberal party 
itself, this vacillation of the by and large pro-government press served to 
isolate further Gladstone and Ripon, thereby contributing to their retreat 
on the bill. 

Gladstone congratulated the Viceroy on the conclusion of the Ibert Bill 


”? Lee, Origins of the Popular Press, p. 201. 
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crisis. ‘Your explanation of the concessions gives me much satisfaction, he 
wrote. He ‘rejoice[d] that another great forward step [had] been made in 
the business of governing India . . . . ’ However, the ‘concessions’, which in 
effect substituted a European-British majority jury for a European-British 
judge at the district level, undermined the very principle that the bill had 
sought to establish. Perhaps Gladstone himself would have appreciated the 
irony that was captured by Punch, under a cartoon representing Ripon as a 
mahout driving an elephant (India), while a group of Anglo-Indians threat- 
ened and molested him from the howdah; the paper had the caption: ‘The 
Anglo-Indian Mutiny (A Bad Example to the Elephant!)’.'" Though this 
might arguably be an oversimplification, it can nevertheless be asserted 
that the conspicuous success of the Anglo-Indian community in the Ibert 
Bill crisis contributed, in the end, to their worst fears being realised. The 
year 1884 saw the holding of several all India conferences which culminated in 
the formal establishment of the Indian National Congress in December 
1885. A majority of these early nationalists were journalists and lawyers, 
for whom the potentialities of press and platform to create a common 
sentiment, and to bring its force to bear upon the Imperial government, 
had been graphically illustrated by the [bert Bill controversy. 


œ Gladstone to Ripon, 18 January 1884, Matthews, Gladstone Diaries, Vol. XI, p. 101. 
1) Punch, 15 December 1883. 
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Introduction 


The political control aad surveillance which the East India Company 
established through its army are critical to an understanding of its rise to 
political dominance in north India. As the Company attempted to expand 
its territorial and political domain from Bengal further westward into the 
Ganges valley, it came into contact and conflict with three types of 
indigenous military traditions. In the lower-Gangetic basin the zamindars 
of Bihar, the Benares Raj and the Awadh Nawabi were engaged in the 
recruitment of peasant regiments. These were infantry regiments recruited 
from the high caste rural groups of the region. Further westward the 
Muslim kingdoms of Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand had stabilised their rule 
over a predominantly Hindu Rajput society by maintaining a large army of 
Afghan troopers. The loyalty and discipline of these troopers were forged 
around the royal Afghan household. Lastly, in Shinde’s territory and 
Begum Samru’s jagir in the western Doab region, political stability was 
achieved by integrating the Rohilla-Afghan Mughal ex-servicemen of earlier 
polities into the army. Shinde and Begum Samru attempted to relocate 
these troopers into the much sought after Mughal military tradition, which 
was characterised by a predominance of urban-based gentlemen troopers. 
The westward drive of the East India Company was successfully accomp- 
lished because its military officials manoeuvred and shaped each of these 
three indigenous military traditions to suit its military, political and eco- 
nomic interests. Pragmatic considerations concerning the actual problems 
of governance rather than a well formulated policy of recruitment char- 
acterised the early phase of the Company’s military organisation and rule 
in north India. 

From as early as the 1770s Company officials began to compete with 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 30, 4 (1993) 
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Indian rulers in recruiting peasant soldiers from the zamindaris of Bihar, 
the Benares Raj and the Awadh Nawabi.' The relative success of the 
Company in recruiting its peasant army gradually drew these Indian polities 
into its military and fiscal orbit.? The Company settled both its old as well 
as its wounded soldiers in the forests and wastelands located on the fringes 
of the Awadh Nawabi, the Bihar Zamindaris and the Benares Raj. It thus 
created inroads into their economy and political functioning.’ Further, the 
British regulation and administration of these sipahi settlements, called the 
Invalid Thanah,‘ in Bihar and Benares provided a major forum through 
which the Company projected its beneVolence and created pockets of 
influence in the far-flung regions of north India.’ Indeed, the Thanah 
formed a significant institution through and by which the Company was 
able to break out of the paradigms of legitimacy provided by the eighteenth 
century Indian states and establish its own authority in most parts of north 
India.‘ 

This article argues that from 1802—with the expansion of the Company 
into the region of the Farrukhabad Nawabi, the Rohilkhand state and the 
Shinde and Samru territory, which later in the nineteenth century came to 
be known as the Ceded and Conquered Provinces—the Company began to 
diverge from its established military practice of recruiting peasant soldiers. 
But the army continued to play a crucial role in consolidating Company 
power in the region. Here, the Company began to shape the predominantly 
cavalry-based military culture of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces to 
suit its political interests. For, in this newly acquired territory the Company’s 
peasant army and Thanah experiment were less suited to the political 


1 For the recruitment of an army of peasant soldiers by the Nawab of Awadh see M. Baksh, 
Tarikh-i-Farabaksh, trans. by W. Hoey as Memoirs of Delhi and Faizabad, 2 Volumes, 
Allahabad, 1889, Vol. II, p. 4; Warren Hastings, A Narrative of the Insurrection Which 
Happened in the Zamindary of Benares in the Month of August 1781 and of the Transactions of 
the Governor General in that District with an Appendix of Authentic Papers and Affidavits, 
Calcutta, 1853, p. 133; Anand A. Yang, The Limited Raj: Agrarian Relations in Colomal 
India, Saran District, 1793-1920, London, 1989, p. 68; Military Department Procds., January- 
June 1779, Consult., 6 March 1779, National Archives of India (henceforth NAI). 

? S. Alavi, ‘North Indian Military Culture in Transition, 1770-1830’, unpublished Ph. D 
thesis, Cambridge University, 1991, Ch -I: see also R. Barnett, North India between Empires: 
Awadh, the Mughals and the British, 1720-1801, Berkeley, 1980, pp. 144-45; Hastings, 
Transactions, p. 10. 

> S. Alavi, ‘The Company Army and Rural Society: The Case of the Invalid Thanah, 
1770-1830’, forthcoming article in Modern Asian Studies (hereafter MAS). 

4 The word ‘thanah’ along with its more familiar meaning of a police station or a military 
post, was also defined as ‘a village or-station assigned to the Company’s invalid sipahis’: See 
H.H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms and Useful Words Occurring in 
Official Documents Relating to the Administration of the Government of Britsh India, London, 
1855, p. 518. 

5 See Foster 91, painting note by A. Allen, No. 111 mn C.A Bayly, ed., The Raj, India and 
the Britsh 1600-1947 NPG, 1990, p. 101. 

é See Alavi, ‘Invalid Thanah’. 
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viccisitudes of its‘rule. The Company urgently needed cavalry regiments to 
control revenue-bearing territories as well as meet the challenges of the 
mounted armies of the Marathas, the Mewatis and the Pindaris against 
whom this part of the Doab had acted as a buffer zone. The Company’s 
cavalry regiments not only accomplished this military objective successfully, 
but in course of time they came to perform an important economic function 
as well. For the cavalry generated a demand for horses and military 
accessories. This encouraged the Company to bring the north Indian horse 
trade and breeding zones under its control. The Company’s control over 
these trade routes and breeding areas became critical to the establishment 
of its political dominance in north India. More importantly, the cavalry 
regiments provided an important forum within which the Company could 
construct a cultural idiom through and by which British authority was to be 
represented in its newly acquired territory. Indeed, as the Company struggled 
to consolidate its rule in north India it exhibited a keen interest in the 
complexities of the Mughal and Muslim troopers’ life-style, religion, family, 
dress and deportment. The Company expressed its concern in these mat- 
ters, because the deportment of the troopers constituted one of the few 
ideological bridges between the Company and Indian society in general 
and formed a major source of legitimacy for it. 

The first section studies the significant role the indigenous army played 
in stabilising the power of the eighteenth century Muslim-conquest states’ 
of Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand and the polities of Shinde and Begum 
Samru. It is important to understand these political formations because the 
tradition of military service which they had created shaped the East India 
Company’s military experiment in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 
The second section highlights the significant role the Company’s irregular 
cavalry? experiment played in the establishment of British power and 
authority’ in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. It explores the political, 
social and economic functions performed. by the cavalry by analysing the 
career and achievements of a Eurasian military officer, James Skinner. 
Skinner played an important role in shaping the military experiment of the 


7 C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars: North Indian Society in the Age of British 
Expanston,Cambridge, 1983, pp. 23-24. 

t In military terminology uwregular cavalry referred to a contingent of troopers who were 
hurriedly assembled for warfare. They were not employed permanently, and were dismissed 
once their need was over. But the Company, as this article will show, used the irregulars to 
settle its newly acquired territory once their military function was over. 

° Historians have generally explained the consolidation of Company power ın terms of the 
superior fiscal base which it came to acquire ın north India: see C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Towns- 
men and Bazaars; B. Stein, ‘State Formation and Economy Reconsidered’, part I, MAS, 19, 
3, July 1985, pp. 387-413; Yang, The Limited Raj, p.6; for an alternate explanation see R. 
Mukherjee, ‘Satan let loose upon earth, the Kanpur massacres in India in the revolt of 1857’, 
Past and Present , No. 128, August 1990, pp. 92-117. 
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Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Indeed, he formed the bridge which con- 
nected indigenous military convention to the Company’s military practice. 

Skinner is taken here as a representative for a category of European and 
Eurasian military leaders who shaped the Company’s cavalry-based military 
tradition in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. The efforts of such 
officers had long-term political and military benefits for the Company. 
They were particularly useful because most of them had served the late 
eighteenth century Indian states. They were therefore experienced in 
dealing with Rohilla-Afghan ex-servicemen of the Mughal Empire. Wiliam 
Linnaeus Gardner” and the Irish mercenary soldier George Thomas were 
two other such leaders.” Even though Thomas was never directly employed 
by the Company, he assisted it indirectly by laying the foundation of a 
military tradition in the Aligarh-Haryana region, which was later ex- 
panded by Skinner.” 

The employment of officers like James Skinner who had successful 
careers in the Maratha army of Shinde introduced into the Company’s 
army certain military practices of this Indian state. Most important was the 
incorporation of the Mughal practice of recruitment and conception of 
military honour into the Company’s army. Skinner played on the memory 
which the Jats, the Rohillas and the Pathans of Delhi and its vicinity 
retained of the grandeur of the Mughal Empire. He recreated the Mughal 
political ritual of darbar, and by synthesising the Mughal traditional uni- 
forms and techniques of warfare with the practice of western drill and 
discipline he ‘reinvented’® the Mughal military tradition. In doing so, 
Skinner held out the promise to the troopers of restoring them to the 
positions they had once enjoyed or aspired to. The image of Skinner as a 
restorer became his greater claim to popularity, and he became the main 
competitor with Indian rulers like Amir Khan and Begum Samru for the 
recruitment of Jats and Rohillas into the Company army. Indeed, the 
stability of employment, regularity of payment and vast acres of land 
provided as military jagirs made his service more popular in the region. 


Gardner was marred to a Muslim princess of Cambay. His admiration for Rajput valour 
and Mughal military ethics was reflected in the military tradition which he created for the 
Company: See Bayly, The Raj India and the British, p. 170. See also H. R. Nevill, Aligarh 
Gazetteer, Vol. VI of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Lucknow, 1926, p. 141. 

1 For Thomas see W.Francklin, Miltary Memoirs of George Thomas, Calcutta, 1803; 
Add. 13579, Abstract of George Thomas Papers, Part I on the north-west part of India, 
British Museum (hereafter Thomas Papers); see also M Hennessy, The Rajah of Tipperary, 
London, 1971. = 

2 The settlement of Haryana, the arrangement with the Bhatti ‘tribe’, the relationship 
established with the literate service groups were some of the cases in point. 

4 See E. Hobsbawm and T: Ranger, eds., The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge, 1983, 
pp. 1-4. I am using here the concept of ‘invented tradition’ as laid down by Hobsbawm to 
mean ‘a set of practices, normally governed by overtly or tacitly accepted miles and of a ritual 
or symbolic nature, which seek to inculcate certain values and norms of behaviour by 
repetition, which automatically implies continuity with the past.’ 
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The article argues that Skinner’s military organisation was one significant 
forum through and by which the Company could carve out its position of 
political dominance and establish its legitimacy in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. 

However, the winds of political, economic and social change of the 1830s 
affected Skinner’s military system as well. The brashness of the post- 
Orientalist generation of Company officials and the influence of laissez 
faire philosophy on the Company’s policy resulted in substantial cuts in the 
military budget. One consequence of this was a considerable reduction in 
the number and size of the irregular cavalry regiments. The eclipse of the 
cavalry regiments was further hastened because by the 1830s the Company 
had developed its own administrative infrastructure. It no longer needed 
cavalry regiments for the governance of north India. However, the Com- 
pany’s reformers minimised the possibility of any outbreak of discontent 
among the unemployed soldiers by settling them in the countryside and 
encouraging them to cultivate land. These Rohilla-Afghan troopers were 
further threatened when.the Company began to extend its peasant army 
tradition into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces as well. It is then not a 
surprise that in 1857 they fought with unrelenting fury to preserve their 
former privileges. 


Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand State Formations 1760-1774 


The Mughal-style trooper had continued to play a crucial role in the 
political expansion and consolidation of the eighteenth century Muslim- 
conquest states. The tactics of their rulers had been to defeat the local 
Rajput brotherhoods, occupy their lineage centres and convert them into 
typical fortified Muslim qasbah towns where revenue collection could be 
maintained.“ The predominantly Muslim Mughal ex-servicemen proved 
very useful in accomplishing these objectives. Consequently, they were 
well represented in the army and indeed soon became the political and 
cultural bridge which integrated the Rohilla-Afghan ‘foreign’ ruling house 
with the local politics and economy of the societies they had conquered. 
After the initial phase of conquest was over, the Rajput peasants over 
whom these states had extended their rule were also recruited into their 
regiments.” 

In the Farrukhabad state the ruling house adopted the Mughal military 
traditions of its troopers. For instance, in the manner of the Mughal 
Emperors the Bangash Nawabs symbolised their successful conquest by 
making urban investments and encouraged town building. The most classic 
example of urban sites, which exemplified successful conquest, was the city 


“ Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 23-24. 

5 W Irvine, ‘The Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad : A Chronicle (1713-1857)’, Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (hereafter JASB), parts I and Il, Nos. 47 and 48, 1878 and 1879, 
part I, pp. 259-83. 
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of Farrukhabad itself. This was built on the 52 Bamtella villages in the 
Thakur zamindaris of Bundelkhand district."* Town building reinforced the 
social hierarchies in the army, and defined the political culture of the 
Nawabi. For the building of ganjs, towns, or constructing any masonry 
structure was the privilege of the Nawab and his close coterie of clan 
elites.” 

The Mughal traditions of war and conquest were integrated with the 
Afghan and Rohilla ‘tribal’ customs so as to create an Afghan military 
household. For instance, one Afghan tribal custom very popular in the 
Farrukhabad army was a regular ceremony held in the audience hall of the 
Nawab’s house. The Nawab, ‘dressed in the clothes of the commonest 
stuff’, would take a meal with his Pathan soldiers. The carpet was covered 
with rows of simple mats, and on these the Pathan soldiers and all persons 
high and low dined. The Nawab sometimes sat on a cushion and sometimes 
without one. As the Pathans presented themselves, they uttered an auje 
nawab salam alaik and then sat down in rows." In the Farrukhabad Nawabi 
such tribal customs were encouraged because they created a sense of 
oneness amongst the heterogeneous soldiers. 

The amalgamation of Mughal and Afghan military customs made the 
military household very different from the Mughal military system. For 
here, it appears that the Nawab himself played the role of the Mughal 
mansabdar who had been the foci around which regiments were organised 
in the Mughal army. Indeed the ‘Afghan military household’ represented 
the reinvention of the Mughal military tradition in a new form, which 
suited the political interests of the Nawabi. 

The relative importance of trade and merchant capital in state formation 
was the major point of comparison between the Farrukhabad and the 
Rohilkhand states. In the mid-eighteenth century Rohilkhand became the 
major beneficiary of the re-routings of the long distance trade routes.” The 
regular income generated by trade allowed the rulers to expand their 
armies and give cash salaries to their soldiers on a regular basis. This made 
it possible for them to move from a mercenary-warrior phase to the 
military-entrepreneur stage.” 


16 Ibid., pp. 275-77. The towns of Kaimganj, which was south-west of Mau within the lands 
of Chaloli, Mau Rashidabad, Kuberpur and Subhanpur were built to mark the successful 
conquest of the lands of the Raja of Anupshehr and the Raja of Meda. 

v Ibid., pp. 341-45. 

2 Ibid., pp. 337-38. 

See J Gommans, ‘Legitimacy and Conquest in Late Mughal India : Afghan State 
Formation in Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand 1707-1774’, unpublished M.A. Thesis, Leiden, 
1987, p. 27. 

® The definition of military-entrepreneur stage 1s derived from Fntz Redlich’s concept of 
eighteenth century European military enterprisers: Fritz Redlich, The German Miltary 
Enterpriser and his Workforce : A Study in European Economic and Social History, Wiesbaden, 
1964-65, p. 4. According to Redlich, this stage of military organisation is intimately linked to 
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Daud Khan, the founder of the Rohilla state, had a force which repre- 
sented the ‘mercenary-warrior phase’. In this phase there was no formal 
contract between the leader and his troopers. The leader recruited on his 
own account and risk, and delivered his contingent to the highest bidder. 
He paid his soldiers by distributing amongst them the goods they plundered in 
battle.” The army of Daud Khan’s successor Ali Muhammad Khan 
exemplified the military-entrepreneur stage in the Rohilkhand state form- 
ation. He increased his force to 15,000 troopers because of his war with 
Awadh. The military created a demand for horses and accoutrements, and 
attracted trade to the Rohilla state. Rohilkhand was already located on the 
long distance trade route for horses from Afghanistan to the Deccan. The 
demand created by Ali Muhammad’s army further enhanced its impor- 
tance. Trade generated a regular income for the state. Consequently, Ali 
Muhammad promised to make regular payments of salaries in cash to his 
troopers, as long as they continued to serve him. The loyalties to the 
Nawab were now formalised by a system of contract signed between the 
Nawab and his soldiers.” 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Ali Muhammad’s successor, continued to encourage 
the cavalry regiments. Indeed, the expanded military establishment stabilised 
Rohilla power, because it brought the Rohilla ruling house closer to the 
local Rajput society. For instance, to meet the growing demand for horses 
to supply his cavalry, Hafiz began to encourage the Rajput zamindars to 
engage in horse breeding. In 1811 W. Moorcroft, the Company’s horse 
superintendent, reported that in the lands between the left bank of the 
Ganges and the Kumaon and Nepal hills, prior to Rahmat’s reign, not a 
single district was in possession of a breed of horses fit for European 
military purposes. But by the reign of Hafiz Rahmat Khan things had 
changed. He encouraged breeding in this province, and frequently gave 
stallions to Rajput zamindars.” 


the development of money economy which enables the adventurers, who gather under a 
leader for a share in the spouls, to be converted to the workforce of an enterpriser who pays or 
promises to pay them wages along with a share in the spoils. In its fully developed form, it is 
characterised by three functions; contracting, extending credit networks and trading in 
weapons, arms and military accessories. 

a C.A. Elliott, The Life of Hafizool-moolk, Hafiz Rahmut Khan, Written by his Son, the 
Nawab Moostayab Khan Buhadoor and Entitled Goolistan-i-Rehmut, London, 1831, p. 7. 

2 C. Hamilton, An Historical Relanon of the Origin, Progress and Final Dissolution of the 
Government of the Rohilla Afghans in the Northern Provinces of Hindustan, London, 1787, 
pp. 40, 54, 91-92. S. Altaf Ali, Hayat-i-Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Badaun, 1933, pp. 329-33. 

B See enclosure No. 80, W. Moorcroft, Superintendent Horse Stud, to Maj. W. Fitzgerald, 
acting Secy., Board of Superintendence, 9 October 1811, enclosed in letter No. 79, W. 
Fitzgerald, Acting Secy. Board of Superintendence, to W. Gardiner, Acting Secy. to Govt. 
Mily. Deptt., 9 October 1811, Bengal Military Consultation (hereafter BMC), Consult., 15 
October 1811, P/24/42 (hereafter Moorcroft Report), India Office Library and Records, 
London (hereafter IOLR). 
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In all these ways the expanded military establishment gave a fillip to the 
local economy and attracted more trade to Rohilkhand than before.™ 
Trade brought ready cash to fight wars and pay the standing army on a 
regular basis. The regularly paid army continued to provide stability to the 
power of the Rohilkhand Nawabs until the late 1770s. 

The changed political and military context of the 1780s considerably 
reduced the military strength of the Rohillas and the Afghans. The defeat 
of the Rohillas and the Afghans in the 1774 war with Awadh was accom- 
panied by the interference of the Company in the region and the disband- 
ing of the Indian armies. The reductions in the military began to weaken 
the Rohilla and Bangash ruling houses, as they had integrated themselves 
to the local economy and society through their army. In 1816 J. Wright, the 
Officiating Magistrate of zillah Farrukhabad, commented on the decline of 
military opportunities in the region.” 

Rohilla-Afghans reacted to the weakening of their polity in different 
ways. Rohilla-Afghan risaldars who had enjoyed high positions of respect 
and honour in the state did not reconcile themselves to the idea of taking 
service elsewhere. They continued to live a retired life in Rohilkhand and 
associated with the ashraf and literati of society with whom they had always 
shared urban tastes and manners. Muhammad Hayat Khan, the father of 
famous Rohilla Amir Khan, was a case in point.* However, the younger 
generation of Rohillas, who had never held high posts, looked for military 
employment elsewhere. In their new employment centres, in Shinde’s 
territory and Begum Samru’s jagir in Meerut, the younger generation of 
Rohilla-Afghan troopers continued to enjoy high positions. For Shinde 
and Begum Samru too needed their services to govern their territory and 
consolidate their power. 


State Formation and the Army of Shinde 1784-1802 


The weakening of the Bangash and the Rohilla states coincided with the 
expansionist phase of Mahadaji Shinde’s career. From 1784 Shinde began 
to recruit an increasingly large number of cavalrymen of the Mughal, 


* See Document No. 2300, dated 8 July 1782, NAI Calendar of Acquired Documents III; 
I G. Khan, ‘Revenue, Agriculture and Warfare; Technica] Knowledge and the Post-Mughal 
Elites in Northern India, from the Mid-18th to the Early 19th Century’, unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, SOAS, 1990; Home Miscellaneous 776, Judicial, Farruckabad No. 22 in No. 2 Bengal 
Secret letter, 13 January 1816, IOLR. 

% Home Misc 776, Judicial, Farruckabad No. 22 in No. 2 Bengal Secret Letter, 13 January 
1816, IOLR. 

% See Busawan Lal, Memoirs of the Pathan Soldier of Fortune the Nawab Ameerood- 
doulah Muhammad Ameer Khan, Calcutta, 1832, pp. 2-3; similarly many young Rohuillas, like 
Fazil Khan, served in the armies of Shinde, and others flocked for employment to the 
territory of Begum Samru and Zabta Khan in the Meerut and Saharanpur districts respectively: 
See T D. Broughton, Letters Written in a Maratha Camp during the year 1809: Description of 
the Costume, Character, Manners, Domestic Habits and Religious Ceremonies of the Marathas, 
London, 1813, p. 219; H. Compton, A Particular Account of European Adventurers in 
Hindustan 1784-1803, London, 1892, pp. 47, 63 
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Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad states into his army.” For he too needed 
mounted warriors to defend his territory against the attacks of the Pindaris 
and the Mewatis. As in the case of the Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand 
states, the assimilation of Afghan-Rohilla troopers into the expanded 
military establishment of Shinde created a market for horses, and integrated 
Shinde’s territory to the wider networks of horse trade in the region.” 

However, apart from the horse trade, Shinde’s army was organised on 
different principles from those of the Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad states. 
Shinde, unlike the Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad Nawabs, was not tied to 
his freshly recruited Afghan-Rohilla cavalrymen by ‘tribal’, regional or 
religious bonds. Consequently, he strengthened his otherwise fragile bonds 
with his troopers by settling them on land, and thereby established per- 
manent links with them. Shinde established in Hapur® an elaborate system 
of landholdings for the disabled and worn out soldiers of his force.” 
Retired soldiers colonised fresh land fdr Shinde, and increased the flow of 
land revenue which was used to pay his standing army. 

Once again, unlike the Rohilla and Afghan states, Shinde employed 
European officers to train his soldiers in military drill and parade and make 
them familiar with advanced military technology involving the use of 
matchblocks and pistols.” But Mughal military practices were not entirely 
given up. From 1780 onwards, in the manner of the Mughal mansabdar the 
European officer obtained a jagir to muster and finance his contingent. 
Like the Mughal mansabdar he administered his jagir, and his contingent 
assisted him in the collection of revenue. The synthesis of Mughal military 
practices to European military decorum and fighting skills was most evident 
in the dress of the Mughal troopers who served De Boigne, a European 
officer working for Shinde. They were dressed uniformly in green broad- 
cloth but this was tailored into a Mughal style long coat which was called 
angarkha.” The troopers rode in typical Mughal style on country saddles 


2 Thomas Pennant, A View of Hindustan, 2 Volumes, London, 1798, Vol. H, p. 170; 
Francklin, Military Memoirs of George Thomas, p. 219; see also Compton, A Particular 
Account of European Adventurers in Hindustan, pp. 47 and 63 and p. X of the introduction by 
Pemble, B.K. Sinha, The Pindaris 1778-1818, Calcutta, 1971; see also L No. 70, R. Strachey, 
Resident with Shinde, to General Hewett, Vice President in Council, 5 October 1811; J. 
Sarkar, ed., Daulat Rao Sindhia and North Indian Affairs, 1810-18 Enghsh Records of Maratha 
History: Poona Residency Correspondence, 14 Volumes, Bombay, 1951, Vol. XTV, p. 91. 

* Thomas Papers; see also Moorcroft Report. 

2 This formed part of the jagir of General Perron. 

* H.R. Nevill, Meerut: A Gazetteer, Volume 4 of the District Gazetteers of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Allahabad, 1904, p. 235. This was a practice adopted by the 
British for many years. In the Meerut records there are numerous papers giving details of the 
contracts for clearing wastelands or jungle for the benefit of invalid pensioners who had been 
settled on landholdings. 

% Ibid, De Boigne was one such officer. 

® Major Palmer, Resident with Shinde, to Benga! Political Board, 6 January 1796, Boards 
Collection (hereafter BC); 1796-97, extract Bengal Pol. Consult., 22 January 1796, F/4/9, 
IOLR. 
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equipped with saddle cloth, which were called bairarees. But, unlike the 
average Mughal trooper, they were armed with small matchlocks, troopers’ 
pistols and broad swords, and they wore European belts and boots.” 
Shinde allowed the European mercenaries to exercise considerable 
independence of command within the regiments they commanded, and this 
made his army very different from that of Rohilkhand or Farrukhabad. In 
Shinde’s standing army, like the British and French armies of the late 
eighteenth century, attempts were made to cultivate a strong loyalty to the 
regiment, and it was the regiment which specified the duties and respon- 
sibilities the soldiers were expected to carry out. Grants of landholdings to 
military pensioners further reinforced, by making more permanent, the 
links between the soldier and the regiment. This marked a break from 
traditions of military service in the region, where royal military households 
forged the loyalty of the soldiers around the person of the Nawab. 


Mughal Style Trooper and Begum Samru: 1780-1830 


In the 1780s Begum Samru™ competed with Shinde in recruiting Rohilla- 
Afghan troopers. For she too needed cavalrymen to fight the mounted 
warriors, which included the Mewatis, and unemployed bands of Rohilla 
mercenaries in the region. Even after the decline of Shinde in 1803, her 
jagir in Sardhana flourished as an important ‘job centre’ in north India. 

The Begum’s army, in a manner similar to the Shinde polity, integrated 
the ruling house to the local society it had subordinated to its rule. Indeed 
Begum Samru, like Shinde, had to integrate the ‘foreign’ Afghan, Rohilla 
and Mughal ex-servicemen of earlier polities into the predominantly Hindu 
society of Jat cultivators she had subjugated. For this reason, she also 
encouraged her troopers to settle on landholdings. This strengthened her 
bonds with her troopers, and helped in colonising new land, which increased 
her supply of revenue.” 

The, Begum’s army became the vehicle for the upward social mobility of 
the semi-pastoral and herdsmen communities of Jats, Gujars and Ahirs 


® Ibid. 

* M.M Kaye, ed., The Golden Calm :An English Lady's Life in Mughal Delhi—Remuni- 
scences by Emily, Lady Clive Bayley and by her Father Sir Thomas Metcalfe, Delhi, 1980, p. 
111. In the 1760s the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam gave Sardhana, in the modern district of 
Meerut, as a jagir to his Austrian military officer Walter Reinhart Sombere. When Reinhart 
died, this jagir which yielded an annual revenue of about £ 90,000 was handed over to his wife 
Begum Samru 

3 L. No. 21, I.K. Hutchinson, Esq. 1st Div. Meerut, to R.H. Hamilton, Meerut Collectorate 
Office, Sardhana, 9 February 1836, Meerut Collectorate, Pre-Mutiny Records, Series Part 2, 
Basta No. 3, Vol. 26, Register Copies of Letters submitted to Government Board and 
Commissioners, July 1834 to August 1835, Allahabad Regional Archives; also see E.T. 
Atkinson, Stanstical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the North Western Provinces of 
India,3 Volumes,.Allahabad:NWP and Oudh Govt. Press, 1875~18/6 Vol. III, Gazetteer of 
North Western Provinces, p. 295. 
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who lived in her estate.” Her military service became popular because the 
Begum clearly manipulated the aspirations of her recruits who valued the 
status they and their predecessors had enjoyed in earlier Muslim polities. 
She adopted Mughal practices so as to be perceived as the restorer of the 
troopers to the high social status they had always aspired for. In her jagir at 
Sardhana she recreated the Mughal political ritual of darbar as the ultimate 
source of legitimacy. The court was held-in one of her many palatial 
residences at Sardhana, Jalalpur, Meerut, Kinria or Delhi. In these resi- 
dences she held her darbar, and conducted administrative work from 
behind a curtain. Her recruits sat on the other side to hear her commands.” 
This symbolic arrangement helped to reinforce the relations of power 
which were further strengthened by the distribution of about five lakhs of 
revenue on the salary and other expenses of the recruits. The darbar ritual 
symbolically restored the trooper to his aspired position in a political 
structure, and thereby strengthened his adherence to the ruling house. 

But if Mughal practices were emulated, European military ethics were 
zealously encouraged as well. Begum Samru, like Shinde, introduced 
European style regiments which emphasised military drill and discipline, 
and dressed her soldiers in military uniforms. These were made of dark 
blue English broadcloth, and tailored in the Mughal fashion. To this were 
added yellow vests with scarlet turbans and waist bands.” 

Thus Shinde’s and Samru’s military formations marked a break from the 
Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad states where, as we have seen, loyalties and 
military discipline were forged around the royal household. These more 
advanced political formations further increased the social standing of the 
Rohilla and Afghan ex-servicemen of earlier polities by granting them 
landholdings and restoring them to the high social status they valued. 
Further, they also trained them in European military ethics which empha- 
sised the regiment as the basic unit around which loyalties were forged. 


The Company in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces: 
Recruiting the Cavalry, 1802-1830 


In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces the Company’s growing demand 
for irregular cavalry was eventually met by recruiting both the Rohilla and 


% For Jat zamindars’ aspirations to share political power with the Mughal emperor and 
then to use this power to challenge the state see S. Chandra, ‘The 18th Century in India : Its 
Economy and the Role of the Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs and the Afghans’, S.G. Deuskar 
Lecture on Indian History, 1982, Centre for Studies ın Social Sciences, Calcutta, 1986; R.P. 
Rana, ‘Agrarian Revolt in Northern India dunng the Late 17th Century and Early 18th 
Century ’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter, IESHR), 18, 3 and 4, 
July-December 1981, pp. 287-326. 

” For a description of the Darbar see W. Franckhn, Military Memoirs of George Thomas, 
p. 58; also see A. Deanes, A Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindustan Comprising a a 
Period between 1804-1814, London, 1823, p. 149. 

* Deanes.A Tour through the Upper Provinees. p. 149. 
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Afghan troopers, some of whom had served Shinde and Begum Samru, as 
well as the recruiting practices of the Mughal Empire. To a great extent the 
Company’s policy was influenced by the prevalence of a similar practice in 
the contemporary Indian states of Shinde and Samru. Major R. Frith, the 
main architect of the military experiment in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, observed that the Company was trying to compete with these 
Indian states in recruiting the soldiers of the erstwhile Muslim polities. In 
1802 he wrote: 


The Company’s service holds out more substantial and permanent 
advantages to military men than any other in India or in the world. Of 
this the natives are by no means insensible. When the points are con- 
ceded to them of allowing them to ride, dress and accoutre themselves 
in their own fashion we should entice back many of the inhabitants of 
our own country who now fill the armiés of the native princes. For few 
of them would remain in a foreign service who could obtain more 
advantageous employment at home.” 


Frith was optimistic that the incorporation of the ex-servicemen of Samru 
and Shinde would ‘also supply the Company with the local knowledge of 
these countries. This would be of great use in times of war against these 
states’. 

These concessions to Mughal military custom also stemmed from the 
Company’s perception of Afghans and Rohillas as offshoots of oppressive 
Muslim states.“ To ensure their loyalties it became essential to relocate 
them in their indigenous military tradition and give them a secure basis of 
subsistence. 

Incorporating the cavalrymen of earlier polities was easier said than 
done. For, the Company officers were sceptical of these ‘mercenary’ ele- 
ments. They trusted only the peasant infantry regiments which the Com- 
pany had assembled in the Bihar-Awadh region. But from 1802, when 
Britain declared war on Shinde and the Company’s peasant armies experi- 
enced difficulties in meeting the onslaught of the Maratha cavalry, the 
Company officers realised the urgency of recruiting a cavalry force. They 
began to encourage officers of British origin, including Eurasians, who had 
served the Indian states of the region, to enlist in the Company army. The 
idea was to use their expertise to organise its irregular cavalry. The 
Company had belatedly accepted the fact that hereafter British as well as 


» Add. 13856, Wellesley Papers, British Museum, London. 

® Ibid 

4! W., Moorcroft, From Srinagar to Nahr, from 4 to 23 February 1820, 84-85, MSS. Eur. D 
236 A(I) 1820, Journal No. 1, IOLR. 

@ James B. Fraser, Military Memoirs of Lt. Col. James Skinner, 2 Volumes, London, 1955, 
Vol. I, pp. 251-58. 
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Eurasian irregular officers were to be in the forefront of imperial expan- 
sion. Thence it never experienced any problem in recruiting Eurasian 
officers for its army. For the war with the British had made Shinde and his 
French officers suspicious of men of British origin serving in the Maratha 
army, and many of them were sacked. This made a large pool of officers 
available to the Company.® 

James Skinner, the son of a Scotsman married to a Rajput woman, was 
one such officer who left Shinde’s army and joined the service of the East 
India Company. The use of Eurasians, like Skinner, in the forefront of 
imperial expansion in the Delhi-Haryana region was quite in contrast to 
their marginalised existence on the fringe of mid-nineteenth century British 
society in Bengal.“ The comparatively small European population in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces made the narrow racist biases against 
Eurasians less frequent and made it possible for them to find employment 
in the Bengal Army.“ Incidentally, the regions where the European racial 
exclusiveness had not yet taken hold coincided with the areas of high 
Mughal culture and tradition—the core of the Mughal Empire in Delhi and 
its surroundings. These were the regions where the shadow of the Mughal 
Empire still lingered, and Mughal military ethic, which had placed troopers 
in the core of the army and had accorded their commandants high status in 
the royal court society, was still much valued. In such circumstances it was 
quite natural for Skinner to begin using Mughal practices in building his 
military in the region. His period of service in the military establishment of 
Shinde, where similar Mughal practices were already being emulated, drew 
his attention to their potential. But in the Company’s service Skinner was 
often disappointed in his plans. This was because the Company remained 
biased against Eurasian officers, and these prejudices surfaced each time it 
had to give its approval to any request or suggestion put forward by 
Skinner.“ It was ironical that the Company chose to enforce narrowly the 
regulations of service applicable to the British officers, even though it 
refused him a commissioned rank because of his Eurasian status.” 


* Ibid. 

“ K., Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class under the Raj, Imperial Attitudes and Policies and 
their Critics 1793-1905, London, 1980, p. 6. He argues that racial feeling among the British 
became more explicit and aggressive in the course of the nineteenth century and reached their 
peak during Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty (1899-1905). 

5 See M.A. Laird, ed., Bishop Heber in Northern India, Selections from Heber's Journal, 
London, 1971; T. Twining, Travels ın India a hundred years ago, London, 1893; M. Archer & 
t. Falk, The Art and Adventures of James and William Fraser 1801-35, London, 1989. This is 
an impression which emerges from the accounts of travellers like Bishop Heber and William 
Twining who travelled from Calcutta into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

* Photo. Eur. 173, James Skinner 1778-1814, p. 125, IOL (hereafter Skinner’s Memoirs). 
In 1803 Skinner’s request for a jagir was turned down. He was awarded a pension of Rs. 300 
per month. 

* It was only after 1828 that Eurasians were considered eligible for commission or for high 
military honours like the Order of Bath. 
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Skinner’s frustrations were compounded when, in the period of com- 
parative peace, 1803-1808, his contingent was reduced in size. In this 
period the Company, weary of the roving bands of unemployed Rohilla- 
Afghan troopers, began to settle them on land.” However, in 1809, the 
social and political dynamics in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces once 
again turned the tables in favour of the experiment of raising irregular 
forces through Skinner. The Company soon revoked its decision to settle 
unemployed troopers of earlier polities on land, as it soon realised that it 
needed these troopers to meet its requirements of cavalry warfare in the 
region. Between 1809 and 1824 the Company fought mounted armies of 
Pindaris and the Marathas. The Company required efficient cavalry 
regiments to fight all these enemies. Moreover, in 1809 the settlement of 
Haryana and parts of the Aligarh district recently conquered from Shinde 
became a major concern for the Company. The acquisition of these lands 
extended the Company’s borders to the Punjab. Its territory now incorpor- 
ated the lands of the Bhattis and stretched as far as Bhatinda. The defence 
of this new frontier became even more important due to the Company’s 
hostility to Ranjit Singh. Until 1809 the Company had supported the local 
chief of Haryana Abdus Summund Khan in the management of the district, 
and had left the frontier defence to him. But now it dispensed with his 
services, disbanded his army, and instead occupied the military outpost of 
Hansi and extended its hold as far as Karnal. In this territory the Company 
stationed its own military to face the threat of the Punjab, Sindh and the 
Bhattis.” A. Seton, the first British Resident in Delhi, in a letter to his 
assistant, E. Gardner, suggested the important role Skinner could play in 
the Company’s new military build-up in Haryana. He wrote: 


Captain Skinner who commands a Corps of Irregular Horse in Kurnaul 
is directed to meet Gardner at Rohtuck—augment his corps to 800 men 
as a species of troop best calculated for service in that country and 
affording means of employing some of the warlike inhabitants of the 
districts to be occupied.” 


The first indication of Skinner’s surfacing from political obscurity came 
in 1809 when Seton converted his pension, which he received in cash, to a 


“ Draft of regulation 1805 by A. Seton, Agent to Gov. Gen. ın Ceded Provinces, 7 June 
1805, extract revenue letter from Bengal in Deptt. of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 7 
June 1805, BC, File No. 3526, extract Bengal Rev. Consult., 23 July 1806, p. 31, F/4/183, 
IOLR. The subjects of the Company’s newly acquired territory who were serving in other 
Indian states were asked to return to the Company’s territory. Adequate compensations in 
land and cash were promised 

* Extract Pol. Letter from Bengal, 7 February 1809, BC, File No. 7014, p. 31, F/4/305, 
IOLR. 

2 Extract Pol, Letter from Bengal, 19 April 1809, BC, File No. 7014, p. 44, F/4/305, IOLR. 
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jagir grant in Aligarh. This was soon followed by Skinner being asked to 
recruit a force in the Saharanpur district so as to meet the Sikh threat. 
From 1809-1816 Skinner was very active recruiting troopers from the 
districts of Aligarh, Saharanpur, Agra, Delhi, Rohilkhand and the western 
Doab. From Aligarh region alone he recruited as many as 1,700 troopers.” 
Throughout these years Skinner’s jagir in Aligarh and his military head- 
quarters at Hansi formed the base of his military activities. 

Soon Skinner’s regiments came to perform an important ideological role 
as well. They became a significant forum through which Skinner began to 
build a new form of legitimacy for Company rule. Ironically, Skinner 
constructed this legitimacy by incorporating into his regiments symbols of 
legitimacy which the Mughals had popularised in the region and which had 
continued to provide credibility to the eighteenth century Indian polities. 
Over a period of time, the images of Mughal courtly splendour, valour, 
ritual, deference, deportment, decorum and etiquette had come to define 
rank and social status in north India. Further, Mughal political rituals had 
continued to legitimise the rule of the Indian polities that had mushroomed 
after the decline of the Mughal court in Delhi. Skinner, similarly, showed a 
keen interest in Mughal political rituals and cultural norms. 

In recreating the military-political tradition of an earlier era, Skinner 
clearly manipulated the aspirations of his troopers who measured izzat and 
martial status against that held by their predecessors in earlier polities, and 
in particular the Mughal Empire. He adopted both the images of Mughal 
courtly splendour, decorum and etiquette as well as Mughal military skill 
and warfare techniques. The criterion adopted by Skinner for the restor- 
ation to rank and status in this military tradition at Hansi was similar to the 
one adopted by the Mughal mansabdar. Rank and status were not only 
determined by the clan leadership of the recruits but also by the number of 
troopers and horses a recruit brought with him. He gave the rank of 
risaldar to anyone who came with 100 horses and that of naib risaldar to 
one who brought with him 60 horses. The men with 30 and 20 horses were 
designated as jamadar and dafadar respectively.” In this sense Skinner’s 
organisation proved to be a middle stage between the Mughal military 
system and the system of rank adopted later in the British cavalry regi- 
meuts. These risaldars were stationed in Skinner’s estate which spanned 
from the district of Aligarh to Hansi in Haryana. 

Again in the manner of the Mughals, Shinde, Begum Samru and George 


3! Skinner's Memoirs, pp. 111-12. Most of the recruits were his old comrades from 
Perron’s service, who had now returned to their homes in the western Doab; also see, A copy 
of correspondence and proceedings on the use of Skinner’s Horse and similar Irregular Horse, 
Mil. Records, File No. 30 A, L/MIL/S/378, IOLR. 

2 Archer, Between Battles, The Album of Col. James Skinner (with introduction and notes 
by Mildred Archer), London, 1982 This system was similar to the Mughal system of assigning 
rank or mansab in relation to the number of troops a mansabdar could muster. 
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Thomas, Skinner settled his troopers on land. He thereby stabilised Com- 
pany rule in the region. Each soldier on his discharge was allotted 100 
bighas of land.* On the basis of jagirs granted by Skinner, groups of Jats 
and Gujars often started their career of upward social mobility. They 
began as cultivators on his farm and very often also offered to serve in his 
irregular cavalry. The farm acted as a major recruitment base for Skinner. 
An immense amount of ‘detail survives on some individuals because of the 
paintings drawn for the Company by William Fraser. For instance, Hurdut 
and Kohar, pictured in one of the most important of Fraser’s folios, stand 
as representative examples of men who had come to enlist in Skinner’s 
Horse. William Fraser, in a duplicate painting,“ identified the figure on the 
left as ‘Hurdut, by birth a Jat of Puthur village in the Paneeput district.’ He 
was drawn in his village garb, a pitchfork of wood and a hoe for cutting 
thorn in his hand. His companion with a female buffalo, identified by 
Fraser as Kohar, was a gwala or milkman. Before enlistment both these 
men had been working on Skinner’s farm at Dhana. Apart from these men, 
there are two paintings, spaced over a period of three years, which show 
this transition in the status of Umee Chund—a resident of Datchour in 
Karnal district.“ 

From these contemporary paintings of Skinner’s recruits one can discern 
a gradual process by which Skinner incorporated Mughal cultural symbols 
into his regiments. The introduction of these Mughal cultural norms into 
his regiments reinforced his credibility, and created legitimacy for British 
rule in the region. These paintings reflect a three-stage process by which 
individuals achieved the prestigious position of cavalryman. In some paint- 
ings we see Ahirs, Jats and Gujars in their original condition as herdsmen 
presenting themselves to Skinner for recruitment. Skinner seems to have 
emulated the dress and deportment of Mughal courtier and nobleman, and 
his troopers appear in uniforms tailored like the Mughal court dress— 
angarkha. To this were added the other accessories of a nobleman’s uni- 
form—jewellery, a flowing chaddar (long scarf), cummerbunds (waist 
band), ornate headgears, the sword and spear, hookah and the jewel- 
bedecked horses. The angarkha (Mughal coat) was always yellow in colour. 
This was very similar to the saffron dress of the Rajput soldiers, -and it 
appears that this colour was deliberately chosen to keep alive the memory 
of the valiant Rajput tradition.* The close association between status of 


9 Extract Pol. Letter from Bengal, 21 October 1820, BC, File No. 20909, p.2, F/4/772, 
IOLR. 

* See Recruits on Skinner’s farm : Hurduf and Kohar, IOLR, Add. 1271. 

53 See painting ‘Five recruits’, Haryana, c.1815, Collection of Baroness Helen Bachifen 
Von. Echt, M. Archer and T. Falk, india Revealed ` The Art and Adventures of James and 
William Fraser, London, 1989, p. 91; also see painting ‘Three Recruits’, c. 1816. ibid., p. 92. 

* P Mason, Skinner of Skinner's Horse. A Fictional Portrait, London, Deutsch, 1979, 
pp. 114-15. He notes that the yellow dress, because of which the men came to be called the 
Yellow Boys, was adopted on the pattern of the uniform of mansabdars and courtiers to the 
Mughals; see also Busawan Lal, Ameerood-daulah Muhammad Ammer Khan, p. 316. 
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trooper and status of courtier was nowhere better reflected than in the 
famous scroll, now in the possession of the India Office Library,” which 
shows a court procession of Akbar JI, probably on the occasion of Id or 
Ramadan. In this painting Mughal courtiers and noblemen mingle freely 
with Skinner’s recruits. This was indeed a big leap for the Jat, Gujar and 
Ahir pastoral communities who had so far remained on the fringe of the 
Mughal political tradition. Finally, in the third stage recruits, in the manner of 
the European regiments, were taught military drill and parade in order to 
enhance their indigenous fighting skills. For instance, soldiers were trained 
to use the matchlock while°*mounted on ornately decorated horses, and 
were also issued with the western-style boots while at the same time the 
Mughal cavalry exercise of tent-pegging™ was continued. 

By the amalgamation of Mughal and European military ethics Skinner, it 
seems, attempted to construct a new idiom of legitimacy for the Company. 
This new cultural idiom through and by which British authority was to be 
represented was based on a reinvention of the Mughal military tradition in 
a new form which suited the political and military interests of the Company. 
A group of Skinner’s recruits painted by Fraser” illustrates the reinvented 
Mughal military tradition very well. The painting shows the transition to 
the coveted position of a Skinner’s trooper very vividly. Skinner was 
clearly proud of the contrast between the recruits when they first arrived 
straight from their villages and their appearance after they had joined the 
regiment. In the regiment the recruits wore Mughal style uniforms, which 
were equipped with western military accessories.“ 

Once again with a view to benefiting from the Mughal symbols of 
legitimacy, Skinner recreated the Mughial political ritual of the darbar.at 
Hansi. But even though the spectaele of the-darbar was retained, its 
character was changed to suit the political and military needs of the East 
India Company. In order to forge long-lasting ties with his troopers Skinner, 
in sharp contrast to theinaccessible Mughal Emperors,adopted an easy and 
relaxed approach to his troopers. In this regard he toed the line of the 
Farrukhabad Nawabs who encouraged a casual relationship with their 
soldiers. In his darbar he sat under a canopy with his household servants 
standing behind him and his soldiers squatted in long lines on either side.“ 
Here, he showed a personal interest in his troopers, and discussed their 
problems with them. His recruits took oaths on his sword which soon 


* See painting of Procession of Emperor Akbar II, IOLR, Add. Or 2609. 

# See painting ‘Skinner’s Horse at exercise’, Painting by John Reynolds Gwatkin, c. 1840, 
National Army Museum, London. 

? See painting ‘Recruits to Skinner’s Horse’, IOLR, Add. Or. 1261. 

© Ibid. Fraser identified the names and villages of some of the recruits. From right to left 
they are Adh Ram, a Jat of village Blan Bwanah, Lakhoo, from the district Panipat, Roop 
Ram, a Gujar of Bhanknee village in the Mewat Hills, Phulu, a Jat of Chidamah district 
Sohanan in Haryana, Ramy, a Rajput of village Laharu district Hansi, and Ram Dayal, a Jat 
trooper of Nurwanah village in the Hissar district. 

“ For a picture of Skinner’s Darbar see Archer, Between Battles. 
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assumed the symbolic importance comparable to the ‘colours’ of the Com- 
pany’s peasant regiments.” At festivals and other important occasions 
Skinner made a break even from this informal norm, and slipped away to 
serve the humblest recruit with his own hands.® It is here that one can 
discern an attempt to gradually break out of the Mughal paradigm of 
legitimacy by ‘reinventing’ the Mughal military-political tradition for 
representing British authority in India. 

The popularity of Skinner increased because his regiments provided 
income and status not only to the soldiers of the ‘old military class’ of 
Afghans, Rohillas and Pathans but also to Hindu and Muslim pastoral 
communities such as the Jats, Gujars and Mewatis. They could remove the 
stigma of their pastoral backgrounds by enlisting in his regiments and 
aspiring to the rank of Kshatriya and ashraf. The loosely bonded mobile 
Jat, Gujar and Mewati communities of the Delhi territories had long 
looked for positions and status in established polities such as the Mughal 
Empire. Some of them, like the Mewatis, had managed to fulfil their 
political ambitions in the eighteenth century Indian states of Bharatpur 
(itself Jat), Awadh, Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand.“ 

In the early nineteenth century the decline of Indian political centres like 
Farrukhabad, and the Company’s repugnance for mobile social groups 
created hardship for these pastoral and semi-pastoral communities. They 
once again began to look for new patrons. Skinner’s reinvented Mughal 
military tradition became an attractive alternative to them. Indeed, it was 
even more inviting because it was not only closer to the courtly culture in 
its etiquette, dress and mannerism but also synthesised western military 
technology and routine. 

Skinner’s success in turning pastoral and semi-pastoral groups into gentle- 
men-soldiers also contributed to the establishment of the Company’s poli- 
tical dominance and supremacy in most parts of the Ceded and Conqyered 
Provinces. For Skinner’s regiments had a very significant economic and 
social impact. The raising of these regiments brought both the freshly 
acquired territory as well as the neighbouring polities and vital trade routes 
within the political, military and fiscal orbit of the East India Company. The 
settlement of Haryana, the conciliation of the Bhatti ‘tribe’, the control of 


® Kaye, The Golden Calm, p. 25. 

© Archer, Between Battles, introduction. 

* L. No. 12, Collector of Etawah to Thomas Graham, President, and Members, Board of 
Revenue, FW, 16 April 1803, Bengal Revenue Board of Commissioners Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, Consult , 2 Aug. 1803, P/90/39, IOL. In 1803 the Collector of Etawah reported to 
Thomas Graham, the President of the Board of Revenue, Fort Willam, about the claims put 
forward by Mewati Jamadars for the rusum they had collected on behalf of Nawab Kaim 
Khan of Farrukhabad from the merchants passing through Khassgunge Secundra. They 
claimed that this practice of collecting rusum had existed for the last 60 years and was 
established by Nawab Kaim Khan 
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trade routes for horses and the restructuring of the position of the literate 
service-groups were the four major cases in point. 


The Settlement of Haryana 


The Company’s settling of Skinner’s men on land created settlements of Jat 
and Rohilla recruits over large tracts of land in Haryana. These settlements 
increased considerably after the Pindari campaign of 1818, when the Com- 
pany reduced Skinner’s regiments and granted landholdings to the disbanded 
soldiers. In 1819 the Company resolved: 


to offer any horseman then recently discharged from the Irregular 
cavalry under orders of discharge or willing to retire from the service a 
province of land either in the Bhuttee country or Hurrianah or any 
waste and unclaimed part of the territory of Delhi.* 


In 1809 there were 22 risalas stationed in Skinner’s estate with a combined 
strength of 3,000 troopers.“ On an average the monthly expense of each 
risala was Rs. 2,433,” and approximately Rs. 53,526 were spent on Skinner’s 
regiments every year. But the region benefited from this military establish- 
ment because much of this money was circulated back into the territory by 
the risaldars who invested their savings there. Each private trooper was 
assigned at least 100 bighas of land, with a proportionate increase accord- 
ing to rank.* This was to be held rent-free for three successive generations 
or, in case of men without direct heirs, for a term of 20 years. The salaries 
of all those who accepted this offer of land were stopped, and the Company 
. expected them to sell their horse and military accessories and invest their 
cash in land.” Those who refused to follow the Company’s orders were 
discharged from service and not compensated in any other way. 

In 1819 Major General David Ochterlony, the Resident at Delhi, imple- 
mented this policy with considerable success.” In 1809 the total strength of 


6 Extract Pol. Letter from Bengal, 21 October 1820, BC, File No. 20909, pp. 1-2, F/4/772, 
IOLR. 

* A. Seton, Resident in Delhi, to Mil. Deptt., 21 August 1815, extract secret letter from 
Bengal, 21 August 1815, a copy of correspondence and proceedings on the use of Skinner’s 
Horse and similar irregular horses, Mil. Records, File No. 30A, L/MIL/5/378. IOLR. 

®© L. No. 14, A. Seton, Resident in Delhi, to N. B. Edmonstone, Chief Secy. to Govt., 20 
May 1809, BC, File No. 7014, extract Bengal Pol. Consult., 20 May 1809, pp. 116-17, 
F/4/305, IOLR. j 

® Ibid. 

© Ibid. 

” L. No. 78, G. Deedes, Secy. Sadar Board of Rev., Allahabad, to M. Macoween, Secy. to 
Lt. Gov. NWP, 28 June 1836. NWP Lt. Gov.’s. Procds. in. Rev. Deptt., 20 June—26 July 
1836, Procds. of Lt. Gov. of NWP, July 1836, No. 78, Secy. Sadar Board of Rev., 28 June 
1836, P/21/48, IOL. For instance in 1836, I. C Deedes, the Secy. to the Sadar Board of Rev. 
in Allahabad, recommended Himmut Khzn and three sawars of the disbanded Rohilla corps 
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Skinner’s corps was reported to be approximately 3,000 men,” and by 1824 
it had been reduced to 700.” This meant that approximately 2,300 troopers 
were settled on land in Haryana and the Bhatti country. With each trooper 
obtaining a minimum of 100 bighas of land, at least 2,30,000 bighas in the 
region were occupied by former soldiers. Not surprisingly then in 1825, 
much before the opening of the canal in Haryana, the revenue demand in 
Hansi showed an upward trend. From Rs. 1,200 in 1818, it had reached Rs. 
1,500 in 1825.” 

Alongside this, Skinner himself had a considerable landed estate which 
spanned the districts of Aligarh and Haryana. In 1809 his jagir at 
Aligarh yielded an annual jama of Rs. 3,626." The villages he possessed 
in the pargana of Kurrouli, which extended over 19 mouzas, had an annual 
jama of Rs. 3,624. In the pargana of Khasna, where he had 13 mouzas, the 
annual jama was Rs. 2,213.” Moreover, Skinner possessed six mouzas, 
which had a total jama of Rs. 1,411, in the pargana of Dunene.™ His estate 
included a collection of villages centred around Bilaspur in the district of 
Duncour. Some of these villages, like Dhanourie, he had purchased from 
his wife Ashoree Khanum, and he paid an annual rent of Rs. 450 for it. But 
some others, like Mootyna, he received as a permanent and hereditary 
jagir from the government.” Initially Skinner gave a yearly rental of Rs. 
428 for Mootyna, but by 1821 the rental was considerably higher because 


to the Board of Revenue for the grant of fresh land to them. In 1819, at the time their corps 
was disbanded, they had not occupied the jagirs which had been granted to them. The Board 
recommended their case to the government. The government agreed on the condition that, 
‘patches of wasteland could not be disposed of in a more satisfactory manner’; the Sadar 
Board of Revenue dealt with many such petitions in a similar manner: See for example L. 
Nos. 115-16 and Nos. 103-04, NWP Lt. Gov’s. Procds. in the Rev. Deptt., 1 October-3 
November 1836, Procds. of Lt. Gov. NWP, October 1836, P/217/52, IOLR. 

7 A. Seton, Resident in Delhi, to Mil. Deptt., 21 August 1815, extract Secret Letter from 
Bengal, 21 August 1815, A copy of correspondence and proceedings on the use of Skinner’s 
Horse and similar irregular horses, Mil. Records, File No. 30 A, L/MIL/S/378, IOLR. 

n File No. 38, Procds. of Mily. Deptt., Consult., 11 April 1823, NAI. 

3 Information from appendix No. 1, 1-29 December 1837, NWP, Procds. of Lt. Gov. 
NWP, Consult., 7 December 1837, P/217/63, IOLR. 

# Minute of Gov. Gen., 26 September 1818, BC, File No. 20937, extract Bengal Sec. 
Consult., 26 September 1818, pp. 15-20, F/4/775, IOLR. 

7% L. No. 64, H. Newnham, Secy. to Govt. to Collectors of Aligarh, 17 November 1818, 
BC, File No. 25807, extract Bengal Rev. Consult., 16 December 1818, pp. 20-26, F/4/916, 
IOLR. The details of the villages were as follows: Kurrouli, Kurnulpur: Two mouz as and 
jama—Rs. 431. In Kullali and Kylapur: Three mouzas—-Rs. 1,001. In Shahinpur, Muzrunh, 
Chuarpur and Ferozpur: Four mouzas—Rs. 617. In Mushudpur, Noupur, Shukurpur and 
Khburburah: Four mouzas—Rs. 164. 

* Ibid. 

T L, No. 42, Lt. Col. J. Skinner to H. Newnham, Esq., Secy. to Board of Commissioners, 3 
March 1821, BC, File No. 25807, extract Bengal Secret Consult., 20 April 1811, pp. 51-55, 
F/4/916, IOLR. 
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Skinner’s investments had improved the land.” Skinner’s brother, Robert 
Skinner, also possessed tracts of land in the Aligarh district which sprawled 
over four mouzas in pargana Kasnah and four mouzas in pargana Dunene. 
Their total jama was Rs. 1,950.” The annual jama for Aligarh district at the 
time of the triennial settlement of 1805-1808 was reported to be approxi- 
mately Rs. 2,356,464.” Finally, Skinner also owned a big farm at Hansi in 
the Haryana district." ` 

Thus large tracts of hitherto unsettled peripheral lands in the Aligarh- 
Haryana region were brought under the political and fiscal ambit of the 
Company by the efforts of James Skinner. Skinner villages continued to 
expand territorially. By the late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries 
they, had expanded into vast tracts of hitherto uncultivated wastelands. In 
the early twentieth century C.A.H. Townsend, the Settlement Officer in 
Haryana, reported that the Skinner villages were in a good state of culti- 
vation. These villages followed the kasht harsala system of paying rent. 
The kasht harsala rent was paid annually on the whole area under the 
tenant’s possession, for which land was measured yearly. The yearly measure- 
ment of land was a feature specific to the Skinner villages in the district. It 
was necessary to continue with this system of rent, because these villages 
included peripheral land adjoining wasteland. The proprietors often 
expanded their estates by extending cultivation into the neighbouring 
wasteland.” 


Colonial Information and the Settlement of the Bhattis 


Bhattis were Rajputs and Jats whose ancestors had migrated from Jaisalmer 
about 600 years ago, accepted Islam as their religion and settled as agricul- 
turists and pastoralists west of Haryana. They had chosen Fatehabad as 
their capital. But this shift towards a sedentary existence had not changed 
their habits. They occasionally foraged into their neighbouring territory for 
food, cattle and fresh pasture land.” George Thomas’s transactions with 
the Bhattis had made.the Company realise the significant role that the 
neighbouring territory of Bhattiana could play in the settlement of Haryana 
itself. In 1809 A. Seton, the Resident in Delhi, wrote to the Government: 


™ Ibid. 

3 L. No. 63, H. Newnham, Secy. to Board of Commissioners in Ceded & Conquered 
Provinces, to S. Mackenzie in Aligarh District, 17 November 1818, BC, File No. 25807, 
extract Bengal Rev. Consult., 16 December 1818, pp. 19-27, F/4/916, IOLR. 

© H.R. Nevill, Aligarh Gazetteer Volume VI of the District Gazetteers of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Lucknow, 1926, p. 127. 

" See Archers, Between Battles. 

2 C.A.H. Townsend, Hissar District: Final Report of the Third Revised Settlement of the 
Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar and Fattehabad Tahsils of the Hissar District, 1906-10, p. 14. 

© Thomas Papers. 
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It [Bhattee territory] is situated in the midst of a fine rich productive 
country, and if we continue on good terms with the Bhuttees, it may be 
considered as a most convenient place for furnishing Hansi with supplies. 
This was one of the many considerations which induced me to open an 
early intercourse with Khan Bahadur—the titular head of the Bhattees.“ 


The Government took serious note of Seton’s views, and in 1809 Skinner 
was sent on a political mission to the Bhatti territory. Seton was of the view 
that: 


A person of Skinner’s predicament whose character is justly held in 
highest esteem among the natives, who is well qualified to explain the 
nature of our system and who is a personal friend of Uttaoollah Khan 
the kinsman of Khan Bahadur.... I consider should proceed to 
Futtehabad to acquire some useful knowledge respecting the nature, 
power and system of the Bhattees.® 


Skinner accomplished this mission with success. In the 1820s he resided in 
the Bhatti country for a considerable period of time, and engaged local 
artists to paint the people and their lifestyle. In 1825 the knowledge of the 
Bhattis, so acquired, was published in a section of his illuminated Persian 
manuscript—Tashrih-ul-Akvam (Concise Account of the People).* This 
manuscript is of extreme significance because it is one of the early kind of 
district gazetteers compiled by British officers in India. It may be placed in 
between the late eighteenth century Persian descriptions and topographics, 
and the census reports and district gazetteers which were compiled in the 
late nineteenth century by British officers. 

Moreover, after the Pindari campaigns, the Bhatti lands began to be 
colonised by many of the disbanded soldiers of Skinner’s regiments, further 
increasing the pool of information available to the colonial power.” How- 
ever, initially the troopers were not too inclined to settle in the Bhatti 
territory. This was because there was no resident British officer stationed 
in the region, and the troopers experienced problems in settling in this 


* A. Seton, Resident in Delhi, to N. B. Edmonstone, Chief Secy. to Govt , Fort William, 
20 March 1809, BC, File No 7014, extract Bengal Pol. Consult., 10 April 1809, p. 257, 
F/4/305, IOLR. 

& L. No. 2, A. Seton, Resident in Delhi, to Gardner, 22 May 1809, BC, File No. 7015, 
extract Bengal Pol. Consult., 27 May 1804, pp. 185-86, F/4/305, IOLR. 

* Tashrih ul-Akvam is an illuminated Persian manuscript in Nasta’ liq acquired by the 
British Museum in 1865 and catalogued by Rieu in 1879: C. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the Briush Museum, London, 1879, Vol. I, p. 65; see also for an account of this 
manuscript, Cadric Dover, ‘Cultural significance of Col. James Skinner’, Calcutta Review, 
January 1955, pp. 18-24. 

= J. Wilson, Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsa District in the Punjab, 
1879-83, Calcutta, 1884, p. 33. 
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‘tribal’ zone. Further, most of the troopers were Hindustanis of the districts 
beyond the Yamuna, and did not like the idea of settling in the ‘backwoods’.* 
In 1837, Captain Thousby was appointed the Superintendent of the Bhatti 
territory.” He made it compulsory for grantees of small portions of land in 
the Bhatti territory to reside upon or in the vicinity of their landholdings. If 
these stipulations were not fulfilled, their grants were resumed.” By 1837, 
when Skinner’s contingent had become quite small, Bhattis themselves 
were recruited to a force which was largely devoted to local policing. In 
time many of these Bhattis were granted loans for settling in Haryana.” 


Skinner and the Literate Service Communities 


Rural professional groups, which had served in different public capacities 
with the former rulers of Haryana, also found employment in Skinner’s 
establishment. In the employment of Skinner they enhanced their financial 
and social status, and contributed to the political stability of the Company. 
The family of a local amil of Haryana Mirza Azim Beg was one such 
significant beneficiary. Azim Beg was a respectable man (ashraf) of Hansi, 
of some 70 to 80 years of age in 1809, who along with his son Ilyas Beg had 
been frequently employed as an administrator by the different rulers of the 
country. His jagir comprised three parganas of Gwalun, Mohoalah ard 
Keree in Hansi which yielded a total revenue of Rs. 2,582.” In 1207 fusli 
George Thomas had granted these jagir lands in Istimnah for Rs. 418 to his 
son Ilyas Beg. In 1804, after the death of Thomas, Abdus Summund Khan, 
the local chief of Haryana, made these grants rent-free for the Beg family.” 
When the province came under Skinner’s administration, Azim Beg was 
given a position in the military headquarters at Hansi. Here, he administered 
Skinner’s estate, and under his patronage became a powerful and wealthy 
zamindar. In 1809, along with the disbandment of Abdus Summund Khan’s 
army, the Company reduced his risala as well, and compensated him with a 
grant of Rs. 17,999.14.” Azim Beg was soon equipped with a proper office 


® Ibid., p. 33. 

® Ibid., p. 41. 

* L. No. 152, S S. Metcalfe, Commissioner Delhi, to C. Thousby, Superintendent Bhatti 
territory, 11 September 1837, NWP Lt. Gov. Procds. in the Rev. Deptt., 21 October-10 
November 1837, Procds. of the Lt. Gov. NWP for October 1837, P/217/61, IOLR. 

’ L, Nos. 140-41, Secy. Sadar Board of Rev. to C. Macsuen, Secy. to the Lt. Gov. NWP, 
and I.I. Deedes, Secy. Board of Rev. to the same, 2 August 1836, NWP, Procds. of Lt. Gov. 
NWP, August 1836, P/217/419, IOLR. 

2 L, No. 16, E. Gardner, Assistant to Resident in Delhi, to C.T. Metcalfe, Resident in 
Delhi, 18 November 1811, BC, File No. 10012, extract Pol. letter from Bengal, 1 March 1812, 
p. 50, F/4/393, IOLR 

2 L. No. 15, E. Gardner, Assistant to Resident in Delhi, to C. T Metcalfe, Resident in 
Delhi, 17 November 1811, ibid., pp. 44-45. 

* L, Nos. 98-99, A Seton, Resident in Delhi, to N.B. Edmonstone, Chief Secy. to Govt., 
31 August 1808, BC, File No 7014, extract Bengal Pol. Consult., 6 February 1809, pp. 114-15, 
F/4/305, IOLR. 
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and a staff which comprised Devi Lal, a vakil, Kisan Lal, a munshi and 
Pir Buksh, a khidmatgar.” By 1821 Azim Beg had expanded his landed 
estate by purchasing land in the village of Dhanourie in pargana Duncour. 
These had been purchased by his daughter Ashoree Khanum from a 
Rajput zamindar for Rs. 252.8.% Azim Beg further consolidated his influ- 
ence in the locality when Ashoree Khanum married Skinner himself.” The 
Company was assured of the permanent support of Beg and his family 
because of the forging of these personal ties. Thus Skinner’s military 
establishment became a major forum through and by which the British 
could establish a long and lasting nexus of social links with service com- 
munities. Their services were vital for the Company’s political functioning, 
and contributed to the establishment of its political supremacy in north 
India. 


Revival of the Horse Trade and Markets 


The Company’s control of horse trade and indigenous horse-breeding 
zones was critical to the establishment of its political dominance in north 
India. Once again, Skinner’s military set-up played a crucial role in accom- 
plishing this objective. His military contingent, in the Delhi-Haryana 
region, contributed to the revival of the trade routes, the breeding zones 
and the market for horses, which had dried up after the decline of the royal 
courts of Farrukhabad, Rohilkhand and Shinde. But if the horse-breeding 
zones, markets and trade resurfaced, their dynamics were different. The 
Company was now the major purchaser of horses, and the breeding zones 
and markets catered to its tastes. As the Company expanded territorially 
towards the Punjab, it brought more and more indigenous horse-breeding 
areas and markets under its control. This assured the Company’s dominance 
in the military culture of north India and its eventual political monopoly in 
the region. 

In the mid-eighteenth century the courts of Rohilkhand, Farrukhabad, 
Awadh, Shinde and Holkar had kept alive a ready and lucrative market for 
horses. The sale and purchase of horses were done in fairs patronised by 
these royal courts.* The ready market for horses in the Indian states kept 
the indigenous supply areas located in the Bihar zamindaris, the Benares 


% Mildred Archer, Company Drawings in the IOL, London, 1972, p. 200. 

% Deed registered by I.H. Dick, Registrar, I. Fraser, Acting Collector and R.H. Sulloh, 
Collector, on 9 July 1813, before zamindars Mukum Sirdhari, Zalim Singh and Kishori Ram 
and witnesses Kevani and Nowash, BC, File No. 25807, extract Bengal Rev. Consult., 25 
July 1822, pp. 84-90, F/4/916, IOLR. 

* Petition of Lalchund, Col. Skinner’s mukhtar, submitted to Collector, not dated, tbid., 
p. 93. 

* Moorcroft Report. 
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zamindari and Sindh very active.” The overland trade route, linking the 
west Asian market to India, was also kept busy in this period. 

In 1811 Moorcroft surveyed these trade routes and horse markets, and 
observed that the fairs and the traffic on the trade routes had considerably 
declined. He was of the opinion that this was due to the decline of the royal 
courts in Awadh, Rohilkhand, Farrukhabad and Shinde’s territory." Signi- 
ficantly, these dislocations in long-distance trade routes and royal markets 
changed the character of the horse fairs. For, the withdrawal of royal 
patronage and decline in the demand for horses suited for court ceremonies 
and royal processions changed the quality of:horses being sold in these 
fairs. By the early nineteenth century horses sold in the fairs were those 
best adapted to the needs of the Company’s cavalry regiments.'” 

Significant changes were taking place alongside in the breeding zones as 
well. One of the major objectives of the Company’s territorial expansion 
had been to control the indigenous horse-breeding areas. This was achieved 
as early as 1780, when Company officials began to interfere in the Hajipur 
and Shahabad breeding areas of Bihar.” The Company set up a consider- 
ably large administrative infrastructure to monitor the horse-breeding 
areas. By the 1790s the Company had established its horse stud in the 
horse-breeding area of Bihar. This extended over the district of Hajipur, 
especially the parganas of Zananea and Mohomedabad, and included the 
celebrated village of Rentipur which had for a series of generations been an 
important horse-breeding atea.™ The Company’s presence in the horse- 
breeding zone benefited the breeders. For, prior to the Company’s arrival, 
dealers had arranged the prices among themselves, and left no scope for 
breeders to secure a high price. But the addition of a powerful political 
power increased the competition in the purchase of horses, thereby placing 
the breeders in a better bargaining position. The breeders, happy with the 
Company’s presence, catered increasingly to its tastes.” 

In the early nineteenth century the Company’s territorial expansion 
westward, along the River Ganges, was accompanied by an extension of its 
control over a large number of indigenous horse-breeding areas which 
were located in its newly acquired territory. There were important military 
and political imperatives attached to this policy. In 1809 the decision of the 
Court of Directors to regard the Sutlej as the western boundary of the 


? Ibid. 
10 Ibid. 
1 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
8 W. Frazer, Superintendent of Horse Stud, to President and Member Board of Superin- 
tendence, 7 May 1795, BMC, Procds.’, 26 June 1795, P/19/3, IOLR. 
* Ibid. 
"S Ibid. 
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Company’s possessions was accompanied by its sanction to station Skinner’s 
contingent permanently at Hansi. Soon the military establishment had 
spread its network all over the region, and its demand for a ready supply of 
horses% prompted the Company to bring indigenous horse-breeding areas 
under its control. For similar reasons the Company began tapping new 
regions of supply in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and encouraged 
the Kutch and Kathiawar breeding areas in Gujarat. From 1807 itself the 
Company’s army contractors procured their remounts for the cavalry from 
Kathiawar and Kutch in Gujarat and Sindh.” The indigenous animals 
were preferred because the Chatgoshes, Turki horses available, were too 
short for cavalry requirements.'* Moreover, the Company was of course 
less concerned with the mounted archer fighting in rough terrain than the 
sabre-bearing cavalryman fighting on the plains. 

The expansion of the irregular cavalry regiments and Skinner’s establish- 
ment during the period of war, 1816-1824, made the Company seriously 
consider the establishment of a horse stud in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. The idea was to have an establishment which would benefit by 
its location near the traditional breeding area of Sindh, take advantage of 
being at the mouth of the overland trade route from Afghanistan and be 
close to the major demand area in Haryana. Moorcroft suggested the 
establishment of the Company’s horse farm at Hissar, 13 miles from 
Skinner’s establishment at Hansi, in the Delhi Residency.” He was opti- 
mistic that the immediate vicinity of Hissar to Bhatindah and the Lakherjji 
jungle would ensure him a ready supply of its produce. In 1815 the 
Government sanctioned Moorcroft’s plan and Major Lumsdaine became 
the first supervisor of the Haryana stud.” 

It was soon evident that the military imperative which had prompted the 
Company to control the north Indian horse-breeding areas had provided it 
with significant political advantages as well. For the control of traditional 
breeding areas and fairs and the opening of new horse farms in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces helped to consolidate the Company’s political 
hold in these newly acquired territories. For instance, by the 1840s the 
Company faced no major opposition on its new frontier bordering the 


1% P, Mason. A Matter of Honour An Account of the Indian Army, Its Officers and Men, 
London, 1982, pp. 153 and 167. Skinner’s recruits either brought their own horses or were 
supplied with a horse. A bargir, 1.e., a man who was supplied with a horse, was paid less than 
a man who brought his own horse. 

w T, Graham and C. Buller, Rev: Board, to J. Duncan, Gov. and President in Council, 
Bombay, 4 September 1807, BMC, Procds , 21 December 1807, P/22/40, IOLR. 

*8 Ibid. 

1 Major Lumsdaine to Board of Superintendence, 11 October 1815, in extract from the 
Proceedings of the Gov. Gen. in Council in the Mily. Deptt , No. 503, 16 November 1815, 
Records of the Delhi Residency and Agency 1807-1857, 3 Vols., Lahore, 1911, Vol I, p. 58. 
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Punjab and its success against the Sikh cavalry was made easy by its control 
of the horse-supply areas and fairs of the region. In 1857 Surgeon General 
E. Balfour, the author of the Cyclopaedia of India, reported that under 
Ranjit Singh the Punjab maintained an enormous cavalry force and most of 
its horses came from within the country. But in 1857 the Punjab was unable to 
meet the much reduced demands of its irregular force. Balfour noted that 
one of the reasons for this was that most of the brood mares had been 
removed from the province at the time of the Punjab’s annexation to Com- 
pany territory and now served the cavalry requirements of the Company.’ 
Further, the control of the horse fairs and breeding areas had important 
social repercussions as well. For, in Hissar horse breeding and military 
service gradually moved the society towards sedantarisation. A certain 
quantity of land was given to every individual who brought a mare for 
breeding. Once approved by Major Lumsdaine, the man entered into a 
zamindari contract with the Company. The terms of the contract laid out 
that when the mare died he had to substitute the animal at his own cost. 
This arrangement was known as the jagir system,'” and it attracted the 
mobile and nomadic semi-pastoralist trading communities of Pathans, 
Gujars, Jats and Bhattis, who operated in the region of Rajasthan and the 
Punjab, to settle in Haryana.” These communities were assured that their 
produce would be bought from them at a set price. In this manner villages 
of horse breeders were created in Hissar, Rohtas, Panipat, and Sonipat 
districts of Haryana. In 1819 Moorcroft observed one such settlement of 
Jat horse breeders in Rohtas. This colony flourished on the land farmed by 
the Company to Surnath, a local Jat of Rohtas, for horse breeding." 


Towards a Uniform Military System: The Company Attains 
Political Maturity, 1830-40 


By 1820 the military tradition developed by Skinner was fully incorporated 
into the Company’s army even though it stood in contrast to the directly 


ni Surgeon Gen. Edward Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India and of the Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial and Scientific Products of the Mineral, Vegetable and 
Animal Kingdoms, Useful Arts and Manufactures, 3 Vols., London, 1885, Vol. II, p. 104. 

1 This was quite in contrast to the system of rewards and incentives which worked in the 
Benares-Bihar region. In these regions the Company had found communities of breeders 
already settled on land which did not make it necessary for it to attract new breeders to its 
territory: L. No. 258, W. Moorcroft, Superintendent of the Company’s Stud, to Bengal Board 
of Commissioners, Bihar and Benares (hereafter BBCBB), 23 April 1817, Consult., 23 April 
1817, P/111/71, IOLR. 

13 W, Moorcroft, Superintendent Company’s Horse Stud, to Captain G.H. Gall, Secy. to 
Board of Superintendence, Calcutta, 30 November 1815, Records of the Delhi Residency, 
Vol. 1, pp. 64-66. 

u4 Ibid. This area had a scanty population with a predominance of Dhangurs (who were 
Rajput pastoralist converts to Islam) whose meagre resources restricted them to cultivating 
small amounts of rice and barley. 
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recruited peasant army of the Gangetic plains. The social and political 
circumstances of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces had made it absolutely 
necessary for the Company to function through officers like Skinner, who 
had hitherto been regarded as mavericks by its officials. Skinner’s contin- 
gent consequently expanded in size, and soon a large number of permanent 
centres controlled and coordinated the functions of this establishment. 
Skinner’s centre at Hansi, now recognised by the Company, controlled 12 
other subordinate strong points within 250 miles of Hansi. In these small 
centres there were bodies of cavalry and infantry organised on similar 
principles, while Skinner played the role of overall commander in Hansi." 

However, in the 1820s, when the cavalry requirements of the Company 
were diminishing and winds of economic, social and political change 
were sweeping north India, the tension between the peasant army of the 
Gangetic plains and the irregular cavalry forces in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces surfaced again. One major reason for this was the prejudice 
against Eurasians which continued to simmer within the circle of Company 
officers. In 1822, changing its policy yet again, the Court of Directors 
denied a pension to Skinner, and refused to recommend him for the Order 
of the Bath as suggested by the Military Board.” This seemed to suggest 
that the experiment of irregular cavalry in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces was to be abandoned in favour of the peasant tradition of the 
Gangetic plains. In his memoir Skinner notes that he went to Calcutta and 
was kindly treated by Lord Hastings. But his rank was reduced to that 
equivalent to a risaldar of 800 horse. As he said: 


us Statement of Skinner’s Horse showing the different commands: 











Name of place No of men No of horses Miles from 
Headquarters 

Gwahor TT 74 255 
Lucknow 2 27 237 
Karnal 56 56 90 
Ambala 7 17 43 
Hisar 104 101 18 
Sudderpur 40 40 101 
Delhi et) 50 90 
Futtyabad (with 

W Dundes) 2 52 48 
Ajmore 189 183 203 
Meerut 13 13 126 
Karnal u n % 

T3 758 





Source Matenal collected from File Nos. 38—41, Procds of Military Deptt , Consult. 11 Apni 1823, NAI 


u Thid. 

u? Fraser, Military Memoirs of Lt. Col. James Skinner, Vol. Il, p. 197. Officers of the East 
India Company did not want that Skinner should be granted a status equal to them. On this 
account, despite the recommendations of the Military Department, the award of Honour of 
the Bath was delayed and was awarded to him only in 1828. 
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My fall has been rapid—in the Maratha service from 1796-1803 I always 
had hope of rising. My merits were rewarded, my birth not questioned. 
When I entered the British service I thought I had now gained a field 
which will bring myself forward. I thought I had now served a nation 
that had no prejudices against caste or colour, but alas I was mistaken 
. . . . lL only wanted justice which had been denied. For if they will allow 
me to be a native, reward me as such. Did not my exertion and fidelity 
for the service merit a better reward than Rs. 300/month . . . . Although 
my birth has been the cause of my not gaining what I deserved/that is 
rank/but I have proved to the world that I have served my kind and 
country as loyally as any Briton in India."* 


The irregular cavalry now became little more than a local police force. 
There were several reasons for the retrenchments of Skinner regiments. 
First, fhe Company’s suspicion of the troopers’ loyalties and the scepticism 
about the political interest of the old military class were never really dispelled, 
and in an era of retrenchment they were the first to suffer relegation. 
Moreover, at the international level the military techniques and nature of 
warfare were also changing. Infantry regiments were becoming more 
important, and the British Empire was facing enemies with matchlocks and 
muskets on its war fronts in Burma, Afghanistan and Egypt. The Indian 
army had to keep pace with these worldwide’changes if it had to fight wars 
for the Empire. Finally, by the 1830s the Company had developed a 
relatively advanced administrative infrastructure, and it no longer banked 
on Skinner’s regiments for the governance of north India. 

Paradoxically, the expansion of the irregulars was halted, but their 
military tradition was kept alive. Their uniforms and armour were continued, 
and the ‘era of reforms’ was characterised by a kind of nostalgia for 
Skinner’s Horse and its master. For instance, in 1829 Bentinck disbanded 
Skinner’s regiments as part of his economy drives, but conferred the 
honour of the Military Order of Bath on him. The Company deliberately 
kept alive the myth of Skinner after his death in 1841. This proved handy in 
attracting recruits in the region, whenever the need arose. 

These developments were a prelude to the levelling of the variety of 
military traditions that constituted the Bengal Army. From the 1830s the 
Company made attempts to subsume Skinner’s military experience within 
its own peasant army tradition. The officers of the regular regiments 
trained the irregulars, and a considerable systematisation took place in 
their recruitment procedure. Henceforth advertisements and tenders were 
issued by the Commanding Officers for recruiting troopers. Moreover, 
clan leaders were made to give guarantees for the loyalty of their followers. 
The system of promotions on the pattern of the regular regiments was also 


ot Skinner’s Memoirs, p. 128. 
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introduced and, after the mutiny of 1857, attempts were made to create the 
impression that Skinner’s military tradition was based on the ashraf Muslim 
class just as the peasant army experiment in the Gangetic plains relied on 
caste-conscious Brahmins. Skinner himself was projected as Sikandar, i.e., 
‘Alexander the Great’, the embodiment of military strength. Julwatoor, a 
vernacular newspaper published from Meerut in 1868, while putting forward 
a strong case for the guarantee of loyalty secured by confining recruitment 
_ to men of high castes, had a brilliant anecdote about the legendary 
Skinner. 


A person was enlisted in one of his [Skinner’s] regiments who gave 
himself out publically to be Sayyid [person of respectability] though in 
reality he was a Bhatiyara [inn keeper]. One day Sikandar Sahib saw 
him wipe his nose on parade using his sleeve for this purpose. He at 
once grew very angry and soon discovered that the man was of inferior 
birth. So turning to his officers he asked why the man had been employed 
in the regiment being by caste a Bhatiyara. Native officers replied that 
man was not a low caste but a Sayyid. Orders were given for strict 
enquiries to be made and it was soon discovered that the man was a false 
Sayyid. He was discharged and his property thrown away. Leaving 
nothing but his ears and nose, he was sent to his own country which to 
him was but an oven." 


The news item itself alluded to the purpose for which it was written. This it 
did by noting that the moral of the story was that, ‘a human being ought 
not even in forgetfulness, to lean towards those of low caste. But always 
keep them at a distance. For even if they willingly or not approach one 
ought to keep aloof from them.’” The Company it appears had now 
evolved to a stage of political maturity where it was no more willing to 
compromise on the traditions of the high caste peasant regiments it valued 
the most. The analysis of the Company’s military experiment as it evolved 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces suggests that by the 1830s the 
Company had entered a new phase of its rule over north India. 


8 Julwatoor, Meerut, 13 January 1868, Govt. Translation of Selections from the Verna- 
cular Newspapers Upper India, February 1868, Delhi NWP Vernacular Press 1868, L/R/5/45, 
IOLR. 
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The 1947 united Bengal movement: A 
thesis without a synthesis* 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 
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The 1947 British withdrawal from the Indian subcontinent led to the 
creation of two sovereign states: India and Pakistan. Drawing on the 
Hindu—Muslim chasm, the controversial ‘two-nation theory’ justified the 
great divide. Although Jinnah attained what he had long sought, the very 
basis of the partition was fragile, otherwise the erstwhile East Pakistan 
would not have seceded to form an independent state within less than three 
decades. Now, a number of studies have shown the extent to which religion 
was emphasised for political ends. Whatever the explanation, 1947 saw the 
vivisection of the subcontinent of India into two separate states. This paper 
examines the short-lived proposal to create three and not two sovereign 
polities—India, Pakistan and United Bengal. 

Between April and June 1947, top Bengali politicians like Sarat Bose, 
K.S. Roy and H.S. Suhrawardy argued for a united Bengal comprising 
both east and west Bengal. Although they failed to generate adequate 
support in favour of the campaign, in their correspondence with the British 
authorities which has been published in The Transfer of Power volumes, 
both the provincial Congress and Muslim League leaders made a strong 
case for an independent Bengal. Their efforts did not yield results, though 
the unity shown by them during the period was remarkable. Neither the 
British nor the Congress High Command thought the proposal viable in 
view of the deepening fissure between the Hindus and the Muslims at the 
grass-roots level. What probably conditioned their decision was the experi- 
ence of the devastating riots in and around Calcutta following the League’s 
‘Direct Action’ call on 16 August 1946. 


The Scheme for a Third Dominion 


The idea of a united Bengal owed its origin to H.S. Suhrawardy, the then 
premie: of Bengal, who at a press conference in Delhi on 27 April 1947 
argued strongly for ‘an independent, undivided and sovereign Bengal in a 


* An earlier version of the article was presented at a seminar at the Nehru Memorial 
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divided India as a separate dominion.” Although the Bengal premier spelt 
out his views regarding an independent Bengal in the Delhi statement, he 
began floating the idea? with Atlee’s historic announcement on 20 February 
1947 that it was ‘the definite intention’ of the British to leave India by June 
1948, even if that necessitated transferring power ‘in some areas to existing 
Provincial Governments.” Criticising the partition demand sponsored by 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress as ‘short-sighted’ and ‘a confession 
of defeatism’,‘ Suhrawardy argued strongly for a unitted Bengal because 
Bengal was indivisible in view of its ‘economic integrity, mutual reliance 
and the necessity of creating a strong workable state.” In his view, Bengal 
continued to remain economically backward primarily because of the pre- 
sence of a large group of non-Bengali businessmen, wha, in the name of 
earning their livelihood, exploited the people for their own benefit. Hence, 
he launched a campaign against them because he felt that ‘if Bengal is to be 
great, it can only [be] so if it stands on its leg [sic] . . . it must be a master of 
its own resources and riches and its own destiny. It must cease to be 
exploited by others. Suhrawardy’s argument attributing Bengal’s poverty 
to exploitation by the non-Bengali business interests was corroborated by 
the Bengal Provincial Muslim League (BPML). In a press statement Abul 
Hashim, the BPML Secretary, argued thus: 


Cent percent alien capital, both Indian and Anglo-American exploiting 
Bengal is invested in Bengal. The growing socialist tendencies amongst 
us have created fears of expropriating . . . . They have the prudence to 
visualise difficulties in a free and united Bengal. It is in the interest of 
the alien capital that Bengal should be divided.’ 


Apart from the British-dominated Bengal Chamber of Commerce, there 
were three other organisations to protect indigenous commercial interests— 
namely, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. Of these, the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, dominated by the Bengalis, declined in 
importance by the first half of the twentieth century, probably because of 


! The Statesman, Calcutta, 28 April 1947, p. 1; The Star of India, Calcutta, 28 April 1947, 
p. 2. 

2 India Office Records, London (hereafter IOR), L/PJ/5/154, Fortnightly Report (here- 
after FR), first half of March 1947, Burrows to Wavel, 19 March 1947. 

> N. Mansergh, ed., The Transfer of Power, 1942-47, Vol. IX, Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, London, 1980, p. 774. 

* National Archives of Pakistan, Karachi (hereafter NAP), Quad-i-Azam Papers (hereafter 
QAP), File No. 458, p. 65 which contains Suhrawardy’s 27 April (Delhi) statement. 

5 Ibid., Suhrawardy to Liaquat Ali Khan, 8 May 1947. 

€ Ibid., Suhrawardy’s 27 April statement. 

7 The Star of India, 30 Apnl 1947; and also, Abul Hashim, In Retrospecton, Mowla 
Brothers, Dhaka, 1974, pp. 139-43. 
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the demise of its mentor C.R. Das and the consolidation of the Marwari 
business interests through the Indian Chamber of Commerce which was in 
the forefront of the struggle against foreign capital. Although it ‘had close 
contact with the Congress High Command and found in Gandhi the greatest 
guardian of an ordered society,” it was very hostile to the Bengal Congress 
for its radical tone and connections with revolutionary terrorism. G.D. 
Birla, the principal architect of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, on 
several occasions complained to Gandhi about the Bengal Congress;’ and 
especially in 1937, when the question of a coalition between the Krishak 
Praja Party (KPP) and the Bengal Congress came up, it was Birla who 
persuaded Gandhi to withdraw his approval after having convinced him 
that the combination would have an adverse impact on the Marwari business 
community in Calcutta.” Similarly, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
founded in 1932, was primarily an instrument for the protection of the non- 
Bengali (Muslim) commercial interests in Bengal. The Chamber comprising 
Muslim merchants, manufacturers and bankers in Calcutta, including the 
Ispahani and Adamjee families, accounted for 90 members with a claimed 
capital of Rs. 200 million." It declared in 1934, perhaps a wild claim, that 
apart from having a firm grip on the trade in salt, raw jute, rice and skins, 
its members controlled 75 per cent of Bengal’s coastal trade;” although its 
claim seems somewhat exaggerated, the fact that it was a force to reckon 
with in so far as the coastal trade was concerned can be substantiated with 
reference to an application of the Chittagong unit of the Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce for ‘recognition from the Government of Bengal.’” The 
district administration was reluctant initially, because they were unclear 
whether the formation of a separate chamber of commerce was necessary, 
since there were already commercial associations in éxistence of which 
Muhammedan merchants were members” but had to agree at the instance 
of the government of Bengal.” 


* S.B. Saul, Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914, Liverpool, 1966, quoted in Rajat 
Ray, ‘Social Unrest and Political Conflict in Bengal’, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cam- 
bridge University, 1972, p. 11. 

? G.D. Birla, In the Shadow of Mahatma: A Personal Memoir, Orient Longman. Calcutta, 
1964, p. 4. 

© Nehru Memorial Museum and Library (hereafter NMML), Padamkant Malaviya, oral 
transcript, p. 110. 

West Bengal State Archives, Calcutta (hereafter WBSA), Government of Bengal, 
Commerce Deptt. proceedings, B 155-61, File No 3C2, February 1933. 

2 Bangladesh Secretariat Record Room (hereafter BSRR), B Proceedings (Home), No. 
67, Bundle No. 8 (1936), File No. 6C/11/36, letter from Secretary, Mushm Chamber of 
Commerce to the India Delimitation Committee, 5 August 1935. 

5 BSRR, B Proceedings (Home), No. 72, Bundle No. 15, 1938, File No. 8A/13/37, letter 
from M.N. Islam, Secretary, Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong to the Secretary 
(Home), Government of Bengal, 10/6/1937. 

“ Tbid., letter of J.D.V. Hodge, Commissioner, Chittagong Division, to the Secretary 
(Home), Government of Bengal, 27 October 1937. 

1 Ibid., Note by the Home (Pol.) Deptt., signature ulegible, 19 February 1938. 
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In the context of divide and rule, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, an 
association of European merchants and manufacturers in Calcutta, always 
supported the cause of the Muslims as against the Congress. In fact, with 
the publication of the 1932 White Paper which recognised ‘numerical 
strength’ as the source of power, the European Association as the political 
wing of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce realised that the key to power 
was undoubtedly the solidity of Muslims.’ Accordingly, the Association 
decided to financially back The Star of India, the mouthpiece of the 
Muslims, by advertisements from European firms” so as to draw Muslim 
support against the nationalists. 

The above summary shows the extent to which commercial interests 
appeared significant in Bengal’s political arithmetic. By virtue of Birla’s 
intimacy with Gandhi, the Indian Chamber of Commerce succeeded in 
most cases in pursuing its commercial goal despite the vehement opposition of 
the provincial Congress leadership. With the triumph of the anti-Subhas 
Bose faction in the Bengal Provincial Congress, Birla appeared to have had 
a smooth sailing, primarily because the ad hoc committee which was 
installed in the wake of suspending the Sarat Bose-led Congress appreci- 
ated the role of the indigenous business houses in building the country’s 
economic strength. Interestingly, the Indian Chamber of Commerce opposed 
the united Bengal movement from the beginning though partition would 
destroy their commercial network in east Bengal. G.D. Birla, in his letter 
to the AICC,” insisted on the partition because the Suhrawardy-sponsored 
united Bengal campaign was a ploy to create a greater Pakistan. The logic 
of the argument is easy to understand; what is puzzling, however, is Birla’s 
unequivocal support to the division which also meant a significant loss of 
market. Birla probably realised that his contact with the Congress High 
Command, drawing on national democratic ideology, would pay off with 
the departure of the British commercial houses. And his firm grip over 
Calcutta, the commercial capital of India, would enable him to explore 
both the national and international markets.” The partition would also rule 
out the possibility of the operation of other organised commercial interests, 
including the Muslim Chamber of Commerce which being well-entrenched 
in east Bengal was striving to extend into Calcutta and west Bengal. So, the 
argument marshalled by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce in favour of 


1% Benthall Papers, Centre for South Asian Studies, Cambridge, Minutes of the meeting of 
the European Association (Bengal Provincial Committee) between 20 July 1933 and 28 
January 1935. 

” Ibid. 

8 NMML, S.P. Mookherjee Papers, Subject File no. 139, copy of letter from G.D. Birla to 
Nehru, 7 May 1947. 

1? Given the Congress’s explicit commitment to national democratic ideology, the national 
bourgeoisie had a free hand. See for details, Bidyut Chakrabarty, Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Middle Class Radicalism: A Study ın Indian Nationalism, 1928-40, OUP, 1990, Ch. IV. 
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the move appeared to have stemmed from obvious commercial consider- 
ations. In fact, Jinnah’s decision to support Suhrawardy was attributed to a 
large extent to M.A.H. Ispahani of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
who was reported to have persuaded the Qaid-i-Azam to discuss the matter 
with the Viceroy.” It was certainly a master stroke, which transformed a 
regional political campaign into a national one, by linking the national 
leadership with its regional counterpart. Jinnah perhaps saw in Suhrawardy’s 
move the possibility of a greater Pakistan, and was thus convinced, while 
Ispahani, a commercial magnate, decided to financially back the campaign 
first with a view to neutralising the prevalent anti-non-Bengali feeling in 
Bengal and second with the hope of becoming intimate with Jinnah who, 
for obvious reasons, was to be crucial in Pakistan. Another consideration 
which probably prompted Ispahani to extend support to Suhrawardy was 
his long cherished aim of controlling the jute industry in west Bengal,” 
then chiefly owned by British business houses and members of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce.” Moreover, the decision that Calcutta was to be a 
part of India after the great divide caused alarm to Ispahani and his 
colleagues whose business career had begun in Calcutta, which was likely 
to continue as an important business centre even after the transfer of 
power and hence the interest in keeping the city with Pakistan.” 
Although Ispahani’s indirect involvement in the campaign for a united 
Bengal strengthened Suhrawardy’s argument to some extent, the very idea 
of separate dominion sparked off dissension within the BPML. Factional 
rivalry which probably reached its zenith over the move for a united Bengal 
was not new.” Suhrawardy’s 27 April statement provoked the other faction 
in the BPML—the Khawaja group, led by Khwaja Nazimuddin and Akram 
Khan—to question the validity of such a move in the context of the 1940 
Lahore resolution.* Abul Hashim, the spokesman of the Suhrawardy 
group, in a counter-statement argued strongly in favour of the campaign 
which was justified in accordance with the Pakistan demand. Reiterating 
their faith in the Lahore resolution, he further elaborated that ‘the resolu- 
tion never contemplated the creation of any Akhand Muslim state,’ and on 
the contrary ‘it stipulated that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India should be 


X NAP, QAP, M.A.H. Ispahani to Jinnah, 17 April 1947; Jinnah, in his reply to Ispahani 
appreciated the argument for a united Bengal: see Jinnah to Ispahani, 22 July 1947 
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grouped to constitute “Independent States” in which the constituent unit 
shall be autonomous and sovereign.’ Thus, Hashim concluded that ‘it gives 
Bengal . . . complete sovereignty.” Referring to the great tradition of 
Bengal as a distinct cultural identity and the richness of her language, the 
Hashim—Suhrawardy combination warned Bengali Muslims that ‘in an 
Akhand Pakistan they would be under the domination of west Pakistanis 
and Urdu would be the state language. They could not expect a better 
position than becoming peons under the Urdu-speaking judges and magis- 
trates.” Interestingly, Akram Khan and his colleagues, who strongly 
deprecated the suggestion for a united Bengal movement at the outset, 
staged a volte-face as soon as Jinnah accorded support to Suhrawardy’s 
political campaign.” In order to save the situation Akram, the spokesman 
of the anti-Suhrawardy Khwaja group, immediately announced that: 


as disciplined members of the All India Muslim League they opposed 
Suhrawardy vehemently because the united Bengal movement did not 
receive a favourable response from the High Command. Now, with 
Jinnah’s opposition to the partition of Bengal, we will work hand in 
hand with Suhrawardy and his colleagues to accomplish the stipulated 
aim.” 


The fight between the Khwaja group and the Hashim-Suhrawardy combi- 
nation was merely a continuity of the rivalry between the newly emerged 
Muslim middle class led by Suhrawardy and the well-entrenched landed 
aristocracy under the leadership of Khwaja Nazimuddin, the Dhaka Nawab. 
Apart from the obvious social distance between the two groups, two events 
appear to have consolidated the differences in 1946. First, with the defeat 
of Nazimuddin as the parliamentary leader of the BPML, Suhrawardy 
formed the ministry, in which the Khwaja group was not given adequate 
representation.” Instead of accommodating what he called ‘the disgruntled 
and ambitious members of the Khwaja group,’ Suhrawardy lodged a com- 
plaint with Jinnah,” who apparantly gave him a free hand in the formation 
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of the ministry by referring to the practice of parliamentary democracy in 
which the leader chose his team-mates.” Jinnah’s decision to back Suhra- 
wardy against the Khwaja group was probably logical. As a tactful politician 
he could not afford to alienate the Bengal premier, who, after Fazlul Haq, 
was the most popular leader both in the BPML and outside due to his 
image as the true representative of Bengali Muslims—an image which 
gained currency in view of the pronounced non-Bengali character of the 
Khwaja group in terms of language and other considerations.* Secondly, 
Suhrawardy strained his relations with the Khwaja group further by intro- 
ducing the Bargadar Bill in the Assembly in April 1947 which, by stipulat- 
ing to increase the share of the produce of the bargadar (sharecropper) 
from one-half to two-thirds, was a direct attack on the landed aristocracy in 
the context of absolute landlordism.* Although the bill remained on paper,* 
its content caused alarm to the members of the Khwaja group, who in a 
memorandum submitted to Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan, the Chairman of 
the Central Parliamentary Board, insisted on the revocation of the bill. 
For Suhrawardy it was a triumph because, apart from assuring that the 
issues raised required serious thought, Jinnah did not either ask for the 
withdrawal of the bill or request the inclusion of the members of the 
Khwaja group in the ministry.” 


Jinnah’s Role 


As mentioned earlier, Suhrawardy gained remarkably owing to Jinnah’s 
support to the united Bengal move. Although Mountbatten expressed 
uncertainty regarding Jinnah’s role, Suhrawardy was confident that ‘he 
could get Mr. Jinnah to agree that [Bengal] need not join Pakistan if it was 
prepared to remain united.’* While commenting on Suhrawardy’s statement, 


X Ibid., Jinnah to Suhrawardy, 3 April 1947. 
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Jinnah came out sharply in favour of keeping Bengal united: ‘If Bengal 
remains united, ...I should be delighted. What is the use of Bengal 
without Calcutta [?]; they had much better to remain united and indepen- 
dent; I am sure that they would be on friendly terms with us.’” Jinnah was 
impressed by Suhrawardy’s scheme, probably because it was a stepping- 
stone towards attaining a greater Pakistan comprising provinces in which 
Muslims constituted a majority. In his view, ‘the question of the division of 
India, as proposed by the Muslim League, is based on the fundamental fact 
that there are two nations—Hindus and Muslims—and the underlying 
principle is that we want a National Home and a National State in our 
homelands which are predominantly Muslim, and comprise the 6 units of 
Punjab, NWFP [North Western Frontier Province], Sind, Baluchistan and 
Bengal.’ Opposing the government’s move for the partition of Bengal and 
the Punjab which meant ‘a truncated or mutilated moth-eaten Pakistan,’ 
Jinnah argued that ‘this clamour is not based on any sound principle except 
that the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal wish to cut up these 
provinces and cut up their own people into two in these provinces.” 
Although he was aware that ‘the caste Hindus and Sikhs don’t want to be 
under a government in which the Muslims will be in a majority, ® he 
none-the-less appealed to the Viceroy ‘not to destroy the unity of Bengal and 
Punjab which had national characteristics in common, common ways of 
life; and where the Hindus have stronger feelmgs as Bengalis or Punjabis 
than they have as members of the Congress.’ (Emphasis added). What- 
ever the validity of Jinnah’s contention, its logic appears unsatisfactory in 
the light of his insistence on the two-nation theory as the basis of the great 
divide. In fact, in response to the argument opposing partition, Mount- 
batten, by drawing Jinnah’s attention to the implications of the two-nation 
theory, mentioned unequivocally that: 


by sheer logic if I accepted his [Jinnah’s] argument in the case of India as 
a whole, I had also to apply them in the case of these two provinces 
[Bengal and Punjab] as well . . . and therefore I could not, of course, 
allow [his] theories to stop short at the provinces.“ 


Although Jinnah admitted“ that what he was insisting on was not logical 
in the light of the two-nation theory, he strove to justify his demand by 
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referring to what the plight of the scheduled castes in divided Bengal 
would be. He argued that the scheduled castes, constituting almost one- 
third of the total population, were opposed to the. partition of Bengal 
because: 


they rightly say that they will be divided into two parts, one at the mercy 
of the caste Hindus in.western Bengal and the other at the mercy of the 
Muslims in eastern Bengal. They dread the caste Hindus and it is well- 
known that they have suffered economical and social tyranny at the 
hands of the Hindus for which there is no parallel in the world.* 


Having been drawn to the memorandum submitted by various scheduled 
caste groups in Bengal to the Viceroy in support of the partition, Jinnah 
seemed to have been unnerved and probably realised that he was fighting 
for a lost cause.” 

What probably lay at the root of Jinnah’s concern was the fact that east 
Bengal as a separate state was not economically viable, and hence partition 
was to be avoided. He agreed with Suhrawardy that east Bengal ‘which 
although it has got a large enough population is so deficit in food grains 
that no amount of intensive cultivation will be able to produce a sufficiency.” 
Not orly would eastern Bengal suffer due to ‘deficiency in food to the 
extent of 225,000 tonnes,’ its future as a viable economic unit was at stake 
too; as it was mentioned in the 1947 Governor’s conference: ‘economically, 
[east Bengal} could not survive as all the coal mines, the minerals and the 
factories are in western Bengal, so are the jute processing mills with two 
exceptions.’” Jinnah’s defence of the united Bengal proposal may have 
stemmed from the anticipation that it would secure Calcutta, the commercial 
capital of India, for the proposed dominion in which Muslims constituted a 
majority. Describing Calcutta ‘as the heart of Bengal’ around which ‘the 
province has developed and grown,’ he insisted that ‘Calcutta should not 
be torn away from Eastern Bengal.’ As will be shown below, although 
Suhrawardy was confident, the united Bengal movement sparked off counter- 
agitation which gradually became formidable both in terms of the grass- 
roots support and the strength of the arguments in favour of the partition. 
In view of this, Jinnah probably realised that the idea of a third dominion 
was futile. Hence, he marshalled his arguments with a view to keeping 
Calcutta as part of east Bengal. He emphatically suggested that: 


* Ibid., p. 852, Jinnah’s views on the Draft Announcement, 17 May 1947. 

* TOR, L/PJ/10/79, Mountbatten to Burrows, 27 May 1947. 

* Suhrawardy to Liaquat Ali Khan, 8 May 1947, quoted in Begam Shaista Suhrawardy 
Tkramullah’s Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, OUP, Karachi, 1991, p. 62. Jinnah was reported 
to have referred to this letter in his correspondence to Habibullah Bahar, Acting Secretary 
BPML, 17 May 1947: See IOR, QAP (microfilm), File no 27(566). 

* Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol X, 1981, pp 261-64, ninth miscellaneous meeting. 
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if unfortunately, partition is decided upon and eastern Bengal is deprived 
of its only port of Calcutta which has developed its present position, in 
no case should it be allowed to go with the western Bengal, otherwise, it 
will follow as a corollary that western Bengal will go into Hindustan and 
His Majesty’s Government will be making the present of one great port 
to Hindustan. In any event, if worst comes to worst, Calcutta should be 
made a free port.” 


What prompted Jinnah was probably his desire to get the whole of Bengal 
for Pakistan. In fact, he was reported to have mentioned to the Viceroy 
that ‘with its Muslim majority, an independent Bengal would be a sort of 
subsidiary Pakistan." So, the idea that the ‘cry for a sovereign and undivided 
Bengal’ was nothing but a significant step towards creating a greater 
Pakistan is not without substance. Under the given circumstances, the call 
for a greater Pakistan was likely to be suicidal in view of the well- 
entrenched communal hatred following the Great Calcutta Killings of 1946,” 
hence the demand for a united Bengal comprising the economically advanced 
part of west Bengal including Calcutta, one of the most commercially 
important centres in India. He was optimistic that the move for a sovereign 
Bengal was likely to attain success in view of the 1905 precedent in which 
Bengalis, irrespective of religion, forced the British to revoke the partition. 
The unity between the Hindus and Muslims, evident during the 1905 anti- 
partition campaign, was attributed to the fact that despite differences in 
terms of religion, there lay a chord of unity between them because, as 
Jinnah himself mentioned, both the communities had stronger feelings as 
Bengalis.” So, it was a grand strategy championing the cause of the Bengalis 
as such, which Jinnah devised to attract the Bengali Hindus as well. 
Convinced by Jinnah’s argument in favour of a greater Pakistan, a person 
like Nazimuddin, who had opposed Suhrawardy from the outset, came out 
openly in favour of the united Bengal proposal, because ‘an independent 
sovereign Bengal is in the best interests of its people, whether Muslims or 
non-Muslims . . . and the partition of the province is fatal to the interests 
of Bengalis as such.”* So, Jinnah’s support to the united Bengal movement 
was part of a grand strategy of creating a bigger Pakistan comprising east 
and west Bengal—which appeared attainable since Bengal Congress stal- 
warts, like Sarat Bose and K.S. Roy had decided to cooperate with the 
Suhrawardy—Hashim combination in this regard. 


5% Ibid., Jinnah’s views on the Draft Announcement, 17 May 1947, pp. 852-53 

3! Ibid., Minutes of India meeting, 19 May 1947, pp. 896-901. 

2 IOR, L/V/1/1777, report on the 1946 killings: 5,000 dead and 15,000 injured. 

3 Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 159, interview between Jinnah and 
Mountbatten, 8 April 1947. 

* The Statesman, Calcutta, 23 April 1947. 
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The united Bengal issue caused a fissure within the BPCC. In consonance 
with the Congress High Command, a section led by Surendra Mohan 
Ghosh, the president and Kalipada Mukherjee, the secretary of the BPCC, 
opposed the united Bengal movement from the outset, as it was nothing 
but an act of ‘provincialism’. Attributing the partition of Bengal to the two- 
nation theory which sparked off communalism, they argued that ‘an un- 
divided Bengal in a divided India is an impossibility. The Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, representing the indigenous business interests, was opposed 
to the idea because ‘the economic development of.the province ... 
[made] it imperative for Bengal to remain attached to an union.’ By 
insisting on the partition of Bengal a section of the Bengali intelligentsia, 
including Jadunath Sarkar, Rameshchandra Majumdar, Megnad Saha, 
Sisir Kumar Mitra and Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay, accorded support to 
Surendra Mohan Ghosh expressing ‘no confidence in the Suhrawardy 
ministry which indulged in communal politics.” 

Despite opposition from within the BPCC, another section led by Sarat 
Bose and K.S. Roy agreed to support the demand for an independent 
Bengal, and accordingly started mobilising support in its favour. Perhaps 
emotionally carried away, both Bose and Roy saw in the idea the only 
possible way of protecting Bengali interests. Forgetting the adverse conse- 
quences of the Hindu~Muslim schism in rural Bengal, they were satisfied 
with a verbal assurance from the League with regard to an independent 
Bengal. Not only was Sarat Bose inclined favourably, Nehru too seemed 
willing to concede because ‘he felt that a partition now would anyhow bring 
east Bengal into Hindustan in a few years.’* Bose’s active involvement 
with the campaign for an independent Bengal was probably the last effort 
of the BPC to emerge as one of the significant political forces in Bengal. 
The situation seemed unfavourable: the 1935 Government of India Act 
guaranteed a separate electorate to the Muslims which, along with the 
Puna Pact concession to the backward communities, led to a total eclipse of 
Hindu strength in the legislature. The Bengal Congress was adversely 
affected in 1939-40, when its leader Subhas Chandra Bose was removed 
and the provincial Congress Committee was suspended. Between 1939 and 
1945, apart from the War crisis, intra-party rivalry within the Congress 
plagued its activities. Only during the 1946 Calcutta riots did the party 


% The Statesman, Calcutta, 2 May 1947. 

* The Statesman, Calcutta, 1 May 1947. 

” IOR, L/PJ/5/154, telegram, signed by Sisir Kumar Mitra on behalf of others to the 
Secretary of State, London, 7 May 1947. 

* Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 850, Mountbatten to Burrows, 16 May 
1947. 
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temporarily rise above the factional feud to combat the communal menace. 
Given the circumstances, the united Bengal formula appeared effective in 
mobilising support irrespective of religion. With Suhrawardy’s favourable 
tilt towards a sovereign Bengal, the Sarat Bose-K.S. Roy combination 
seemed enthusiastic. Notwithstanding divisions within the BPCC, on 20 
May 1947 a tentative agreement was reached between Sarat Bose and K.S. 
Roy on the one hand and Suhrawardy and a few other Muslim League 
members on the other. However, the absence of four members” of the six- 
member League sub-committee, set up to negotiate the terms of an agree- 
ment with the Bengali Hindus, is illustrative of the split within the BPML. 
So, despite initial euphoria, the formula appeared to have added another 
dimension to the already well-entrenched internecine rivalry in both the 
BPCC and the BPML. 

On 24 May, just 10 days before the announcement of the partition plan, 
the agreement was released to the press.* The terms of the agreement® 
were: 


1. Bengal will be a Free State. The Free State of Bengal will decide its 
relations with the rest of India. 

2. The constitution of the Free State of Bengal will provide for election 
to the Bengal legislature on the basis of a joint electorate and adult 
franchise, with reservation of seats proportionate to the population 
amongst the Hindus and Muslims. The seats as between the Hindus 
and the scheduled caste Hindus will be distributed amongst them in 
proportion to their respective population, or in such manner as may 
be agreed among them. The constituencies and the votes will be 
distributive and not cumulative. A candidate who gets the majority 
of the votes of his own constituency cast during the elections and 25 
per cent of the votes of the other communities so cast will be declared 
elected. If no candidate satisfies these conditions, that candidate who 
gets the largest number of votes of his own community will be 
elected. 

3. On the announcement by His Majesty’s Government that the pro- 
posal of the Free State of Bengal has been accepted and that Bengal 
will not be partitioned, the present Bengal Ministry will be dissolved 
and new Interim Ministry brought into being, consisting of an equal 
number of Muslims and Hindus (including Scheduled Caste Hindus) 


»” Nural Amin (convenor), Habibullah Bahar, Hamidul Haq Chowdhury and Yusuf Ali 
Chowdhury were absent. Suhrawardy and Abul Hashim were present: See Hashim, In 
Retrospection, pp. 153-54. 

© The Statesman, Calcutta, 25 May 1947. 

& Sarat Chandra Bose, Whither Two Bengals, Netaji Research Bureau, Calcutta, 1970, 
pp. 5-6. 
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but excluding the Chief Minister. In this Ministry, the Chief Minister 
will be a Muslim and the Home Minister a Hindu. 

4. Pending the final emergence of a Legislature and a Ministry under 
the new constitution, the Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste 
Hindus) and the Muslims will have an equal share in the services 
including military and police. The services will be manned by 
Bengalees. 

5., A Constituent Assembly composed of 30 persons, 15 Muslims and 15 
non-Muslim members of the Legislature respectively, excluding the 
Europeans. 


While explaining the terms of agreement, Sarat Bose mentioned that: 


the Free state of Bengal . . . will be republic and its nature and character 
will be socialist . . . by the ‘free’ [he meant] freedom not only from 
political bondage but also freedom from social and economic servi- 
tude . . . the basis for all legislation will be the economic, social and 
cultural interests of the people as a whole, and not the benefits of only a 
section. 


He thus exhorted the Bengalis to ‘seize the opportunity and combine to 
usher in a new era in the history of Bengal and eventually in the history of 
India itself.’ 

Sarat Bose was also aware that without the backing of the Congress High 
Command, the movement was likely to be defeated. Bose’s insistence on 
High Command backing was conditioned by the realisation that if the 
Congress High Command accepted the plan, ‘it would be easier to persuade 
the League High Command to agree to Suhrawardy’s scheme of united 
Bengal which was virtually the same as his own plan.’® Despite his persu- 
asive arguments, the Congress High Command never accepted the scheme 
because ‘the independence of Bengal really means in present circumstances 
the dominance of Moslem League in Bengal. It means practically the 
whole of Bengal going into Pakistan area, although those who are interested 
may not say so.’ Nehru, representing the High Command, further added 
that ‘we can agree to Bengal remaining united only if it remains in the 
union.’* Expressing his disapproval of the scheme, Patel was unhappy with 
Sarat Bose and K.S. Roy who had negotiated with Suhrawardy ‘without 
the official authorization of the Bengal Congress.’ He was disturbed when 
his attention was drawn to a number of pamphlets, alleged to have been 


& Sarat Bose’s press interview on 23 May 1947: see The Statesman, Calcutta, 24 May 1947. 
® The Statesman, Calcutta, 1 June 1947. 
* Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 1040, Nehru’s interview on 28 May 1947. 
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circulated by the BPML, in which the united Bengal was identified as 
‘Azad Pakistan.’ Thus Patel urged Bose ‘to take a united stand’ with the 
Congress High Command on the issue of partition.“ Instead of conforming 
to the High Command, Sarat Bose was equally emphatic in insisting on the 
united Bengal scheme, because according to him: 


It is not a fact that Bengali Hindus unanimously demand partition . . . 
the demand for partition is more or less confined to the middle classes. 
When the full implications of partition are realized and when people 
here find that all they will get for western Bengal province will be 
roughly one-third of the area of Bengal and only about half of the total 
Hindu population in Bengal, the agitation for partition will surely lose 
support. I entirely agree with you that we should take a united stand; but 
I shall say at the same time that the united stand should be for a united 
Bengal. Future generations will, I am afraid, condemn us for conceding 
divisions of India and partition of Bengal and the Punjab.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


Reiterating that ‘individual expression of men’s views must fit into [the 
official Congress policy] and there should not be any discordant note,’® 
Patel asked the Bengal Congressmen to withdraw from the campaign, 
because according to him ‘the cry [of Suhrawardy] of a sovereign inde- 
pendent Bengal is a trap’ to incorporate the Hindu-preponderant west 
Bengal into Pakistan. Hence he added, ‘the only way to save the Hindus of 
Bengal is to insist on the partition of Bengal.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent unanimity over the terms of agreement at 
the outset,” dissension developed between Suhrawardy and Bose as the 
former publicly expressed the misgivings that the term ‘socialist pattern of 
society’ had aroused in him. “This demand’, he strongly argued, ‘cannot be 
made if it is decided to keep Bengal as one and allow Bengal to frame its 
constitution.’” He was therefore unhappy with the revocation of separate 


6 NMML, AICC Papers, CL 14B/1946-47; on 13 May 1947. Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chaudhry 
in his letter to J.B. Kripalani referred to these pamphlets which were being widely circulated in 
east Bengal. While replying to S.P. Mookherjee on 17 May 1947, Patel, mentioning the 
contents of the above letter, assured him of all help ‘to deal with the situation effectively and 
benefittungly [sic]’: See Durga Das, ed., Patel Correspondence, 1945-50, Vol. IV, Ahmedabad, 
1972, p. 41. 

& Das, Patel Correspondence, Vol. IV, Patel to Sarat Bose, 22 May 1947, p. 44. 

© Ibid., Sarat Bose to Patel, 27 May 1947, pp. 45-46. 

* Patel to K.S. Roy, 21 May 1947, bid., pp. 46-47 

® Patel to K.C. Neogi, 18 May 1947, ibid., pp 39-40 

™ In fact, Sarat Bose at a press interview on 23 May 1947 coveyed the impression that 
‘there 1s no difference as far as fundamentals are concerned between me and those with whom 
I had discussion on the subyect’. See The Statesman, Calcutta, 24 May 1947. 

7" Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 830. Suhrawardy to E. Mieville, Principal 
Secretary to the Viceroy, 15 May 1947. 
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electorates. The argument which he put forward in public to support his 
contention was, however, strange. As a matter of principle, Suhrawardy 
was not willing to concede a joint electorate which meant repudiation of 
Jinnah’s two-nation theory.” The introduction of a joint electorate would, 
he was reported to have expressed, eclipse the Muslim preponderance in 
the legislature in the long run. Since the Muslims in general were not 
enthusiastic about participating in elections,-Hindus by their zeal to cast 
votes in favour of Hindu candidates would gain remarkably in the joint 
electorate system, Suhrawardy apprehended.” His anxiety is probably not 
unfounded in view of the lack of interest among the Muslims in elections. 

The division between Bose and Suhrawardy over fundamental principles 
led the former to dissociate completely from the united Bengal movement. 
With Bose’s withdrawal, following Suhrawardy’s reluctance to revoke 
separate electorates and adopt a socialist frame of government for Bengal, 
the movement received perhaps the most severe jolt which weakened its 
claims considerably, because the other Congress leader K.S. Roy, as 
Suhrawardy himself admitted,” was too weak to counter the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, which by then had captured the imagination of the Hindus on the 
issue of partition.” Although Suhrawardy had considerable support among 
his followers and he could bring his High Command to support his move 
for a united and independent Bengal, K.S. Roy had neither the capacity to 
persuade Nehru and Patel nor the political base to organise a campaign for 
the demand. In fact, this became evident when the Congress High Com- 
mand ignored K.S. Roy’s threat to resign if the demand was not conceded. 


The Hindu Mahasabha and United Bengal 


The success of the agitation for partition was attributed to a large extent to 
the Hindu Mahasabha and its leader S.P. Mookherjee, who spearheaded a 
fierce attack on the united Bengal scheme which was, he thought, a ploy to 
force the Hindus to live under Muslim domination. The situation seemed 
congenial because, (a) the Congress High Command came to the aid of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and (b) the disastrous consequences of the Direct 
Action Day (which had resulted in the 1946 Great Calcutta Killings) made 
the Hindus aware of a real threat under Muslim administration. Although 
the united Bengal movement gained ground following the agreement 
between Sarat Bose and Suhrawardy, it fizzled out gradually due to its 
internal weakness and Hindu mobilisation in favour of partition. 


n IOR, QAP (microfilm), File No. 27 (566), Suhrawardy to Liaquat Ali Khan, 21 May 
1947. 

® Jbid., Habibullah Bahar to Jinnah, 27 May 1947. 
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Arguing strongly against the united Bengal scheme because ‘Bengal 
Hindus have suffered terribly during the last ten years on account of 
communal misrule and maladministration,’ S.P. Mookherjee, the Hindu 
Mahasabha supremo argued that ‘if ever an impartial survey is made of 
Bengal’s administration during the last ten years, it will appear that Hindus 
have suffered not only on account of communal riots and disturbances, but 
in every sphere of national activities, educational, economic, political and 
even religious.”* Mookherjee also justified why the same Bengalis who had 
opposed the 1905 partition were insistent on it, because ‘it is now realised 
that if communal-minded Moslem majority get the authority of perpetually 
ruling over the non-Moslem community, then their nationalism would be 
crushed.’ He also added that ‘the spirit underlying both the movements is 
the same namely, preservation of the national spirit, just as the Moslem 
League supported partition then and are opposing it now on the ground of 
strengthening their communal spirit.” 

Apart from highlighting the adverse consequences of a communally 
biased administration, S.P. Mookherjee in his letter to the Viceroy defended 
the partition of Bengal for several reasons. First, drawing on the ‘two- 
nation theory’, the partition of Bengal appeared most logical, because 
according to Jinnah ‘Hindus and Muslims are two separate nations and 
Muslims must have their homeland and their own state.’ Therefore, Hindus 
in Bengal who constituted almost half of Bengal’s population ‘may well 
demand that they must not be compelled to live within the Muslim state.’ 
So, Mookherjee concluded, ‘the same logic and arguments applicable to 
Pakistan apply also to the partition of Bengal.’ Secondly, if Muslims, 
being 20 per cent of India’s population, constituted themselves into such a 
formidable minority that their ‘demand for a separate homeland and state’ 
was irresistible, ‘surely forty-five percent of Bengal’s Hindu population,’ 
Mookherjee felt, ‘is a sufficiently large minority which cannot be coerced 
into living within the [Pakistan] state against the will of the people.” 
Finally, to the Mahasabha supremo, the idea of a sovereign undivided 
Bengal was not appealing because ‘the sovereign undivided Bengal will be 
a virtual Pakistan.” Referring to the past record of the Muslim League 
administration, Mookherjee was not willing to concede that the Hindu 
interests would be better served in the proposed independent dominion. 
What had happened in the August killings (the 1946 Calcutta and Noakhali 
riots) was illustrative of the extent to which the Suhrawardy-led government 
encouraged organised violence in Calcutta and elsewhere against the 


* NMML, S.P: Mookherjee Papers, Subject File No. 139, Mookherjee to Mountbatten, 2 
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7 Ibid., S.P. Mookherjee to Vallabhai Patel, 7 May 1947. 
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minority community. In every major instance, the Hindu Mahasabha be- 
lieved, ‘the aggressive majority community feels that it is advancing its 
political aims by opposing the Hindus and depriving them of their due 
rights .... [With] a government of their own in power which will not 
interfere with their acts of lawlessness and oppression," the task seemed 
easy: So, apprehending Muslim atrocity against the Hindus in various 
forms in united Bengal, in which the Muslims, given their demographic 
strength, were likely to ‘capture state power, the Hindu Mahasabha, by 
mobilising the Hindus at large, launched a fierce campaign for‘partition. 

Whatever the authenticity of the facts and figures referred to by S.P. 
Mookherjee in his letter and memorandum, the Hindu Mahasabha opposi- 
tion contributed significantly to the consolidation of pro-partition senti- 
ments in the form of a campaign for partition. Drawing on the communal 
bias and the probable consequences of a perpetual Muslim League rule, 
those” supporting partition offered many arguments in justification of their 
claim. 

First, the demand for partition was justified on the ground of the evident 
communal bias of the League ministry. The Noakhali District Congress 
Committee in a resolution urged the Congress leaders to insist upon a 
separate province for the Hindus in Bengal as the only alternative in the 
context of ‘the Muslim League carrying out direct action and thereby 
strengthening the fight of Pakistan at the cost of the lives and properties of 
the minority community and the honour of the womenfolk.”” Secondly, 
the partition was justified in view of the deliberate attempt to champion 
the cause of the majority community at the cost of the minority. The 
League administration succeeded in pursuing its policies and programmes 
presumably because of the majority strength in the legislature. Hence, ‘all 
attempts by Hindus for punishment of riot makers, to bring peace by strict 
measures etc., are crushed by the League members by brutal majority of 
votes.’ (Emphasis added). So, in view of the general trend of the legislative 
and administrative policies of the government, ‘there can be no doubt’, as a 
resolution adopted in the North Calcutta DCC runs, ‘that the Moslem 
Leaguers, by their anti-national and communal activities are determined to 
ruin the Hindu community socially, economically and culturally.’ Thirdly, 
referring to the 1946 Muslim League budget which earmrked funds for the 
majority community, a memorandum signed by the students of Calcutta 
University highlighted several features justifying the contention that the 


5! Jbtd., Hindu Mahasabha memorandum to Mountbatten, 2 May 1947. 

2 Both AICC and Hindu Mahasabha offices were inundated with memoranda urging the 
leaders to press for the partition: See NMML, AICC Papers, Files No. CL8/1946 and CL 
14B/1946-47; and NMML, S.P. Mookherjee Papers, Subject File No. 141. 
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Hindus had lost faith in the regime due to its discrimination against the 
minority community. The decision to sanction money for the Muslim 
refugees from Bihar, now settled in Calcutta and its vicinity, was identified 
as a deliberate policy to ‘Islamise western Bengal.’ The idea gained ground 
probably because of Suhrawardy’s statement asking them to stay back 
despite ‘Bihar government and Gandhi’s repeated requests to the refugees 
to settle back in their villages.’ Moreover, the government’s decision to 
abandon the scheme for research facilities in the University College of 
Science, Calcutta University (for which originally Rs. 1 million had actually 
been sanctioned), in the context of the inauguration of the government- 
sponsored Muslim Educational Fund, provided credence to the charge of 
the League’s communal bias. So, in the opinion of the signatories to the 
memorandum ‘the partition is the only answer to the oppression of the 
minority by the majority.” Finally, condemning the move for an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Bengal as ‘mischievous’, because it ‘is calculated to 
sabotage the movement of partition and which will lead to the establish- 
ment of Pakistan over the whole of Bengal,’ a resolution adopted in a 
meeting in Jessore, an eastern Bengal district, exhorted the national and 
provincial Congress leadership to mobilise strength against ‘the unholy 
alliance between Suhrawardy and Sarat Bose.” To those supporting the 
resolution, ‘no pact or alliance should be concluded with the League 
. . . SO long as it will adhere to the policy of Pakistan and the two-nation 
theory and pursue the present anti-national and reactionary policies.’”® 
On the basis of an opinion poll conducted among literate Hindus and 
Muslims in Calcutta and other district towns by the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
it is evident that despite Sarat Bose and Suhrawardy’s sincerity to the goal 
of a united Bengal, the movement was an obortive one because more than 
98 per cent favoured partition while a bare 0.6 per cent supported the 
‘scheme for an independent Bengal.” In the light of the mass agitation for 
partition and later Sarat Bose’s withdrawal from the united Bengal campaign, 
the third-dominion movement which began in April 1947 soon lost its 
momentum. Suhrawardy too foresaw the collapse of the movement, and 
hence he was insistent merely on the inclusion of Calcutta in the Muslim 
zone.” Unlike Jinnah who wanted to keep Calcutta in Pakistan owing to its 


5 NMML, S.P. Mookherjee Papers, Subject File No. 141, Calcutta University students’ 
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economic importance, Suhrawardy defended his case by saying that 
‘Calcutta naturally belongs to the Muslim zone.’ In his view, ‘On the one 
side [Calcutta] touches the subdivision of Barasat where the Muslims are in 
a majority. There is no natural dividing line either other than the River 
Hooghly between the Hindu zone and the Muslim zone and this leaves 
Calcutta in the Muslim zone.’ He further added, ‘in Calcutta and the 
industrial areas, the Hindu majority is largely due to influx of foreign 
Hindu labour which it would not be fair to count.™ The Bengal Governor 
Burrows seemed willing to support Suhrawardy, because he felt that it 
would be unfair ‘if all revenues went to one half of the province as the 
other half too had contributed to the prosperity of the city.” Nothing, 
however, changed the complexion of the transfer of power, because neither 
the Congress High Command nor the British government accepted the 
proposal. 


Concluding Comments 


With the announcement of the partition plan on 3 June 1947, the saga of 
united Bengal drew to a close. The statement provided the details relating 
to the partition of India as well as of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab 
and the establishment of two dominions—India and Pakistan. The Bengal 
Legislative Assembly discussed the 3 June plan in its session on 20 June 
1947. Members representing the Hindu majority districts (see the appendix) 
decided by 58 votes to 21 that Bengal should be partitioned and the 
constitution of the state comprising these areas should be framed by the 
existing Constituent Assembly. In a separate meeting those from the 
Muslim majority districts (see the appendix) supported the sovereign Bengal 
proposal by 106 votes to 35. However, when the results of the voting of the 
Hindu majority areas were communicated to them, they immediately 
decided by 107 votes to 34 that the districts in which the Muslims were 
demographically preponderant should join the proposed Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Assembly.” So, eventually the 1947 partition was accepted by a 
majority on both sides. Following the Congress acceptance of the 3 June 
declaration, prominent Muslim leaders of the Bengal Congress, including 
Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdhury, tendered their resignations from both 
the AICC and BPCC. Disillusioned by the Congress decision to accept the 
great divide on a religious basis, they blamed the National Congress for 


^ Ibid., Subrawardy quotes his letter to E. Mieville, 15 May 1947: See, Mansergh, Transfer 
of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 831, Suhrawardy to E. Mieville, Principal Secretary to the 
Viceroy, 15 May 1947. 

® JOR, L/PJ/5/154, Burrows to the Viceroy, 18 April 1947; Begam Shaista Subrawardy 
Tkramullah also referred to this letter in her biography of Suhrawardy: See Huseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, p. 64. 

2 The Statesman, Calcutta, 21 June 1947; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 and 22 June 1947. 
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having conceded Jinnah’s two-nation theory which considered the Muslims 
a separate nation. The Congress High Command, as Ashrafuddin Ahmad 
Chowdhury lamented: 


has thus cut at the very root of the national character of the Indian 
National Congress. Its leadership has shamelessly abandoned the long 
cherished ideal of the Congress and its tradition; . . . they have badly let 
down their Muslim Congress comrades of long standing and stabbed 
them in the back unawares. Bengal and Punjab . . . has [sic] been made 
*a pawn in the power politics of these Congress leaders.” 


None-the-less, partition, though at ‘a high cost,” was preferred by Con- 
gress leaders to a united Bengal which was simply ‘a device of incorporat- 
ing the Hindu majority west Bengal into Pakistan.™ 

Notwithstanding the ultimate failure of the united Bengal move, the 
three-month episode (between April and June 1947) added an interesting 
chapter, relatively unknown, to Indian nationalism. Not only did it reveal a 
schism between the Congress leadership and an important section within 
the BPCC, it also projected the extent to which the imperial authority 
gradually became vulnerable in the face of the Congress High Command’s 
defiance. Hence Mountbatten, who persuaded the India Office to make an 
exception for Bengal and allow it to become an independent dominion,” 
staged a volte-face once Nehru rejected the scheme altogether. Despite 
being instrumental in raising the call for a third separate state, the British 
administration appeared insignificant in this regard, as it was certain that 
‘Bengal will be sacrificed at the altar of Nehru’s all-India outlook.’* The 
Congress High Command’s resistance gained remarkably because of the 
Hindu Mahasabha’s involvement in the movement opposing the Bose- 
Suhrawardy scheme. In fact, the pro-partition campaign, spearheaded by 
S.P. Mookherjee, swayed the Hindus elsewhere to the extent of expressing 
sympathy with the Mahasabha cause. In Maharashtra, in particular, Savarkar 
launched a fierce campaign to support ‘the demand for forming a Hindu 


* NMML, AICC Papers, File No. CL 21/1946, letter written by Ashrafuddin Ahmad 
Chaudhury on behalf of the Muslim Congress leaders to J.B. Kripalani, the Congress 
President, 10 August 1947. 

% Nehru while reminiscing argued that ‘we consented [to the partition] because we thought 
thereby we are purchasing peace and goodwill though at a high price’: See Nehru’s press 
statement of 18 July 1947 in The Statesman, 19 July 1947. 

% NMML, Acc. No. 301, Oral Transcript, Surendra Mohan Ghosh, the BPCC President, 
p. 38. 

” IOR, MSS Eur E 341/46, Minutes of Viceroy’s ninth miscellaneous meeting, 1 May 
1947. 

* Mansergh, Transfer of Power, Vol. X, 1981, p. 1025, Burrows to the Viceroy, 28 May 
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majority province in Bengal’ as the only means of ‘checkmating any further 
treacherous attempt on the part of the Moslem majority.” 

Moreover, the united Bengal movement had its inherent weakness 
because it was confined exclusively to the organised world of politics. 
Suhrawardy’s effort to woo the BPCC reflected the age-old practice of 
sorting out issues at the elite level; in the context of mass politics, the elite- 
level machinations appeared outdated with dangerous consequences. By 
ignoring the unorganised world of politics in a changed scenario, the 
Bengali leadership, both in the BPML and BPCC, failed to rise above the 
limitations of bhadralok politics. Hence, despite its apparent viability, the 
idea of an independent sovereign Bengal had no mass appeal among either 
the Bengali Muslims or the Hindus. As a matter of fact, the Muslim 
League demand for the partition of India on the basis of Jinnah’s two- 
nation theory left little room for a non-communal independent Bengal. In 
other words, in the context of the two-nation theory, the basis for a greater 
Bengal appeared fragile. S.P. Mookherjee was thus perhaps right that 
there was no logic in the move for a united Bengal, especially when the 
two-nation theory was referred to constantly to justify the proposed Pakis- 
tan. So, despite the initial euphoria generated among the elites, the scheme 
had little to do with the aspirations of the Bengalis as such. In the organised 
world of politics, however, the BPML-sponsored scheme lost momentum 
considerably with Sarat Bose’s withdrawal following Suhrawardy’s refusal 
to adopt the socialist pattern of society and revoke separate electorates. 
Here probably lies the justification of the contention that the united 
Bengal scheme was a well-calculated measure to carveout a greater Pakis- 
tan, incorporating economically advanced West Bengal. 

Finally, the three-month campaign championing a united Bengal is signi- 
ficant because it reflected the in-built tension within the BPML between the 
Bengali and non-Bengali leadership. To be precise, the conflict between 
the so-called Khwaja group, led by Nazimuddin, the Dhaka Nawab and the 
Suhrawady—Hashim combination, surfaced over the campaign for a greater 
Bengal. Espousing the cause of the Urdu-speaking political and business 
interests, the Nazimuddin faction had always tried to curry favour with the 
Muslim League High Command, particularly Jinnah. The support the 
Khwaja group extended to the united Bengal movement was largely attri- 
buted to the possibility of a greater Pakistan, which was likely, given the 
demographic preponderance of the Muslims in Bengal. One can also trace 
the roots of sub-nationalism in this fight between the Bengali and non- 
Bengali leadership in the BPML. The idea of an independent greater 
Bengal floated by Suhrawardy can be said to have projected the Bengali 
Muslims’ desire to assert their regional identity, which manifested itself in 


% NMML, S.P. Mookheryee Papers, Subject File No 141, telegram from Savarkar to S.P. 
Mookherjee, no date. 
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the 1951 Language Movement in East Pakistan and finally in the creation 
of Bangladesh in 1971.” 


Appendix 


Percentage of Population according to the Census of India, 1941 





Sl District Percentage of total population 

No Muslims  Non-Muslims 
1. Burdwan (1,890,732) 17.8 81.6 
2. Birbhum (1,048,317) 27.4 72.8 
3. Bankura (1,289,640) 2.3 95.5 
4. Midnapur (3,190,647) 7.7 92.2 
5. Hooghly (1,377,729) 15.1 84.9 
6. Howrah (1,490,304) 19.9 79.9 
7. 24 Parganas (3,536,386) 32.4 66.4 
8. Calcutta (2,108,891) 23.5 73.6 
9. Khulna (1,943,218) 49.3 50.4 
10. Jalpaiguri (1,089,513) 23.0 76.2 
11. Darjeeling (376,369) 2.4 97.5 
12. Rangpur (2,877,847) 71.4 28.5 
13. Bogra (1,260,463) f 83.9 16.0 
14. Pabna (1,705,072) 77.1 22.9 
15. Malda (1,232,618) 56.7 43.1 
16. Dhaka (4,222,143) 63.3 32.4 
17. Mymensingh (6,023,758) 71.4 22.5 
18. Faridpur (2,888,803) 64.8 34.8 
19. Bakargunj (3,549,010) 72.3 27.0 
20. Tippera (3,860,139) T11 22.8 
21. Noakhali (2,217,402) 81.4 18.6 
22. Chittagong (2,153,299) 74.6 21.6 
23. Chittagong Hill Tracts (247,053) 2.9 97.0 
24. Nadia (1,759,846) 61.2 38.1 
25. Murshidabad (1,640,530) 56.5 43.3 
26. Jessore (1,828,216) 60.3 39.8 
27. Rajshahi (1,571,750) 74.6 25.2 
28. Dinajpur (1,926,833) 50.2 - 49.7 
Bengal (total) (60,306,525) 54.7 45.2 


Source: Adapted from the figures given in the Constitutional proposals of the Sapru Com- 
mittee, Bombay, 1945, p. 162A. 
Note: Figures in parenthesis show the total population ın the district. 


10 Badruddin Omar has spelt out the argument in detail: See Badruddin Omar, Bangla- 
desher Madhyabitta O Sanskritik Paristhitht (Bengali), Pallav Publishers, Dhaka, 1988, 
pp. 60-64 
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Davin N. GELLNER, Monk, Householder, and Tantric Priest, Newar Bud- 
dhism and its Hierarchy of Ritual, Cambridge Studies in Social and 
Cultural Anthropology, Cambridge University Press, 1992, 428 pp. 


Buddhism of the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley represents the last 
testimony of the great north Indian Mahayana and Vajrayana traditions. It 
is the unique specimen of Mahayana Buddhism in a South Asian environ- 
ment, and its textual tradition in Sanskrit goes back to thé great scholarly 
centres of the first millennium. 

The characteristics of this Buddhism, in a strongly Hinduised context, 
have often led to criticism. Labelled as ‘degenerate’, ‘corrupt’, ‘Hinduised’, 
‘Buddhism without monks’, the religion which was practised essentially by 
the two high castes of the SAkyas and Vajracaryas was still misunderstood, 
in spite of the pioneering work of S. Greenwold, until the numerous 
articles of David Gellner were published. 

This recent book removes all these prejudices. Its purpose is to place 
Newar Buddhism in its historical and philosophical relationship and, at the 
same time, to describe a living tradition, in a precise sociological context. 
The dual qualification of the author as a textualist as well as an anthro- 
pologist, allows him to explore in a remarkable way the soteriological and 
ritual complexity of this Vajrayana system, and to study its practical 
function in Newar society. 

The presentation is set around two series of triads: 


1. The first is the fundamental Buddhist schema of the three ways, or 
three paths to salvation, the Sravakayana or path of the monk, the 
Mahayana, path of the householder, and the Vajrayana, path of the 
Tantric practitioner. And Gellner shows how, for the Newar Buddhists, 
this schema works in an inclusivistic way, with an ‘encompassing 
hierarchy’, as Dumont puts it in another context, culminating in the 
person and the practices of the Tantric priest or Vajracarya, who 
combines the three characters of monk, householder and priest. 

2. The second triad deals with the orientations or purposes of rituals, 
what Gellner calls ‘types of religion’, the first type being soteriology 
or religion of salvation, opposed to ‘this worldly religion’ divided into 
social religion (life-cycle rituals, festivals, etc.) and instrumental 
religion (self-interested, Sanskrit kdmya). 
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One of the many qualities of this book is to reveal that these subtleties of 
categories are also those of the practitioners. The first part of the study, 
and its main axis, can be labelled as cognitive anthropology. Gellner wants 
to explain ‘what they think they are doing’, how the actors, lay people or 
ritualists see their religion, its practices and beliefs. Relying on multiple 
interviews and his deep knowledge of one of the main Patan monasteries, 
the author gives us a very rich documentation which goes against the 
common prejudice of the ignorance of ordinary performers of complex and 
textual traditions. 

The second part of the book concerns the rituals. The author demon- 
strates how the schema of the three ways can account for the organisation 
of the whole ritual space. The Sravakayana is concerned with the monastic 
community and the initiation ceremony which introduces the young Sakyas 
and Vajracaryas to their caste and also to their monastic status. The author 
also makes an interesting connection between the typically Newar institu- 
tion of the guthi association and the system of monastic community. 
Inhabited by householders, the monasteries are also places for social 
rituals (festivals, observances, life-cycle rituals) which can be ascribed to 
the Great Way. Then, encompassing the two others, the Vajrayana or 
Diamond Way is a framework which can surround all rituals, and is also 
the exclusive practice of initiates worshipping specific deities, mainly female. 
There is a dialectic interplay between exoteric and esoteric levels, even 
inside Vajrayana, but without rupture, as a process of deepening or includ- 
ing. Here again, the book deals with another prejudice which associates 
Tantrism with heterodoxy, excess and marginality. Tantrism as practised 
by the Vajracaryas is an esoteric tradition which is extremely precise, 
codified, regulated and which can be perfectly followed with a normal 
social life. The only problems are the complexity, cost and length of the 
rituals, which now lead some Newars to the new ‘imported’ tradition of 
Theravada. 

This book already contains so much information, and it is so cleverly 
presented, that one hesitates to ask for more! Let us say that the descrip- 
tions of rituals are sometimes too schematic, too bald (in some cases 
because, as rituals are secret, Gellner is obliged to rely on ritual handbooks). 
I would also have liked more comparison with Tibetan Buddhism, as, says 
Gellner, its influence is growing nowadays among Newars. For instance, 
the different relationship between Tantrism and celibacy may give an 
interesting perspective. Comments on Hindu Tantrism are a bit brief; 
many types of rituals and attitudes are common to both traditions, and to 
make one compete with the other is meaningless. Contrary to Gellner’s 
opinion, many temple rituals in India are included in a Tantric framework. 

Anyhow, the inscription of Tantric Buddhism in a continuity, and the 
acute observation of its working in Newar society give invaluable infor- 
mation for people interested in Newar studies but also for all the historians 
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of Buddhism and specialists in religious studies. Starting on a difficult 
project, which requires deep contact and mutual confidence with the 
people and also very remarkable textual, philosophical and iconographical 
knowledge, Gellner succeeds in producing a book full of new data, with 
clear points of view and with a style of writing which is very personal and 
pleasant. 


Veronique Bouillier 
Centre d’Etudes de I’Inde et 
de l’Asie du Sud 


Omkar Goswami, Industry, Trade, and Peasant Society: The Jute Economy 
of Eastern India, 1900-1947, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1991, 
xxi + 283 pp., Rs. 225. 


By 1900 Indian jute mills had replaced Scottish mills as the dominant 
producers of cloth and bagging in international trade. Dr. Goswami 
examines major aspects of the Indian jute economy in this context—the 
capitalist manufacturing sector, the peasant cultivators of jute, and the 
domestic distribution system that tied the two together. He challenges 
widely held notions about the mill sector, most important being his emphasis 
on the inability of the Indian Jute Mills Association (IJMA), organised in 
1884 specifically to function as a cartel, to achieve its objectives. Despite 
the substantial number of restrictive agreements to which the member mills 
agreed over the years, the association was unable to prevent extensive 
cheating on the established hours of work or deter installation of large 
numbers of unauthorised looms. Cultural affinity was not enough to main- 
tain discipline among the mills. European entrepreneurs and managing 
agencies were cutting one another’s throats well before Indians became 
millowners in the 1920s. Nor were the millowners able to count on the state 
to intervene effectively to save them from themselves. 

Widespread racism did not prevent Marwari businessmen from pushing 
their way into the industry once they had accumulated adequate resources 
and skilis. Increasing political influence came along with the expansion of 
economic influence. Goswami properly reminds us that ‘by the inter-War 
years the state consciously avoided masterminding any industrial or business 
policy that could be stamped as anti-Indian’ (pp. 183-84). 

During the inter-War years the industry did not respond at all to new 
technologies and products which were undermining its long-term capacity 
to compete internationally. Goswami offers a variety of explanations, most 
of which have some merit. He assigns considerable importance to ‘the 
conservative management mentality of the colonial managing agencies,’ 
not because they operated in a colonial setting but because they exhibited a 
general characteristic of ‘those Britons who had cut their teeth in the 
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nineteenth century industries’ (p. 221). There are too many holes in this 
argument to be acceptable. While it is an unsatisfactory aspect of Goswami’s 
otherwise refreshing re-evaluation of the industry’s performance, it points 
up the need for much more careful comparison of foreign and native 
enterprise in India than has yet occurred. 

Goswami examines the impact of expanding world demand on the jute 
cultivator. In the absence of adequate data, he constructs a simple model 
that shows how changing jute prices and the costs of jute cultivation would 
have affected the fortunes of permanently occupied settled raiyats (POSRs) 
with specific amounts of land. Despite occasional relapses, the 40-year 
period from the mid-1870s until the outbreak of the First World War ‘was 
unambiguously one of prosperity to virtually all sections of the jute eco- 
nomy . . . and contributed to growth of real income in the countryside’ 
(pp. 4 and 86). He is quite explicit that cultivators were able to capture a 
substantial portion of the gains. 

His discussion of the marketing structure suggests that much of it was 
relatively competitive and thus permitted cultivators to share in the gains 
from buoyant prices. 1 think Goswami is correct in this. However, he 
contradicts himself when he talks of monopsony power of buyers at the two 
ends of the marketing chain, at the farm gate and with the ultimate 
buyers—the mills and the Calcutta exporters. It is true that most cultivators 
sold their crop immediately after it was ready when prices were at their 
lowest. This in itself is not evidence of monopsony power. The phenomenon 
has been characteristic of the working of competitive market forces 
wherever cultivators have lacked sources of cheap credit and institutional 
capacity to provide financial staying power. 

His statement that in Calcutta the mills could always exercise monopsony 
power through the IJMA is certainly unconvincing. This unsupported 
statement sits oddly against his earlier strong evidence that the mills could 
not make their production cartel work. Moreover, the very substantial 
export demand for raw jute added to demand competitiveness, and surely 
made attempts at collusion even less effective. 

It was not until after the end of the First World War that the condition of 
jute cultivators in Goswami’s model began to deteriorate. Even then, with 
the exception of a few poor years, cultivators with anywhere between three 
and four acres of land were still able to generate positive net incomes 
despite increasing demographic pressure and the slow but perceptible 
increase in indebtedness and sharecropping. His model suggests that the 
catastrophic disintegration of the agricultural economy occurred between 
1930 and 1939, when both rice and jute prices sharply declined. While 
Goswami calculates that a four-acre household could still have generated 
small surpluses in all but two years, 1933-34 and 1934-35, any household 
with a smaller holding would have been in desperate straits. Moreover, the 
steady growth of population encouraged land fragmentation: cultivator 
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groups with holdings of sufficient size to remain viable became a steadily 
smaller proportion of the total. 

The price pressures were reinforced by the quite swift shift in the 
dominant sources of credit away from the village mahajan who provided 
cash for cash repayment of dadan and jotedar loans which put land itself at 
risk. These tensions permanently transformed the character of the agricul- 
tural sector in Bengal to one where land-ownership became very much 
more unequal and where cultivation was increasingly marked by share- 
cropping and the use of landless labour. There were no viable agricultural 
or non-agricultural alternatives by which the increasingly miserable culti- 
vators could escape. 

Goswami concludes that it is not analytically helpful to treat the jute 
economy as an expatriate industry operating in a colonial milieu. It could 
be more correctly studied, he suggests, if it is recognised as an ‘inherently 
unstable, export oriented, capitalist industry interacted with a credit 
dependent, small peasant society...’ (p. 242). This shift in emphasis 
enables us to see that Indian capitalists also participated in the working and 
exploiting of the system. 

While I agree with the general thrust of this conclusion, Goswami would 
further improve his analysis of the agricultural and marketing sectors if he 
made it clear that the problems of jute cultivators as he describes them 
were not specific to India. They were similar to those of cultivators of 
major export crops elsewhere in the world, including farmers in the ‘North 
Atlantic’ world since the 1870s. The distinctive feature in Bengal was that 
the problems were generally more extreme. It was not just the absence of 
institutionally appropriate credit. There was the want of agricultural re- 
search designed to make the Indian cultivator more productive. There was 
also the absence of alternative economic opportunities into which excess 
agricultural population could flow. 

Goswami’s book is often irritating in its casualness and the offhand way 
in which some of his analysis proceeds. His tables are not easy to read, and 
often are not well labelled. Nevertheless, his book offers the possibility of 
an important alternative interpretation of the history of the jute economy 
that scholars should not ignore. 


Morris David Morris 
Brown University 


DONALD F. MILLER, The Reason of Metaphor: A Study in Politics, Sage, 
New Delhi, 1992, 268 pp., Rs. 250. 


An intriguing, carefully written, thought-provoking, provocative book. 
Ambitiously oriented to a representation of the Western tradition in its 
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contemporary relevance, the book simultaneously contends the inescap- 
ability of (a) politics in the very act of speaking or remaining silent and the 
essential, not in the sense of ultimate or final, nor necessarily irrelevant, 
purposelessness of (a) politics. At the core of the argumént is a view of 
argument itself as inescapably metaphor (in the extended sense of the 
term, the metaphorical sense of the term as in general invoking a similarity 
in the dissimilar), codifying the untranslatability of being into thought, and 
certainly in word, as words. The conclusions, if they can be called such, are 
invariably oblique, indefinite, certainly indefinitive—a view of politics as 
process, indefinite, infinite affirmation and opposition—and, in a sense, 
not as engaging—or engaged—as the informing assumptions. The book 
itself perhaps stands as some kind of example of an explicitly political text, 
a metaphor of politics and a politics of metaphor, to emerge in the wake of 
the esoteric but pointed continental scholarship of the recent decades 
centred on words and their meaning(s), that traces its inspiration perhaps 
to Nietzsche’s polemical counter-rationalism. 

India, and Indians, receive pointed attention, both from the point of 
view of the foil the Indian tradition seems to present to the Western and 
from the point of view of the complexities of the (problematical) Western- 
isation of India and Indians. The oblique polemical, literary style—the 
strength of the work and its weakness—its very substance, its attempt to 
say both Yes and No and at the same time, is apt in this regard to strike 
Indians as simultaneously mealy-mouthed and judgemental, sententiously 
oracular and slyly insinuatory. It occupies, however, a pride of place in the 
(careful) architecture of the work, that permits of a reading of its chapters 
as relatively self-contained, autonomous, but also allows of a reflective 
reconstruction of an essential and essentially integrating point of view. In 
which, perhaps, the Westernisation of the Indian appears as an outmoded 
Westernness, whether in its aspects as a literary moralising, pointedly Rush- 
die, or in its confusion and reversal of dominant Western politics and 
gender roles; and the possibility of an Indian challenge or redefinition 
following from the stereotype of a spiritual East seems to be considered 
but—ambivalently—dismissed. The terrain of the Indianness of Western- 
isation in India remains unexplored, perhaps unrecognised. 

The final chapter engages with the presiding guru of Western post- 
radicalism, if not quite post-modernity, Rorty. The arguments the author 
throws against all of Rorty’s often deliberate dogmatisms are unexception- 
able and, unlike the obliqueness of the rest of the book (perhaps we should 
call it insinnuendo), directly stated, explicitly elaborated. In politics, do we 
ever know where we are going? Can we ever tell what will come about? 
Can we ever know what will result from our actions—what we ourselves 
will bring about? In the context of this fundamental and constitutive 
impossibility of knowledge, of certainty, of even the foggiest, the author 
presents the currently highly acceptable, even fashionable perspective of a 
continual self-cultivation, a perpetual enrichment of human and humanistic 
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potential, drawing on an openness and an avowed allegiance to being 
mixed-up. But though in this conclusion the author is at pains to elaborate 
the complexity, multidimensionality, ambiguity, ambivalence in the use of 
a ‘we’ (what is this solidarity, and whom does it include and exclude?), the 
repeated—and coercive—use of such a ‘we’ throughout the book, did not 
harbour any indication of a perplexity. It does not perplex the reader 
either. The ‘we’ in whose name the author speaks is, patently, the West. 


Rabindra Ray 
Department of Sociology 
Delhi School of Economics 


HELENA NorBERG-HopDGE, Ancient Futures—Learning from Ladakh, 
Oxford University Press, 1992, Rs. 150. 


This is a book about economics and development; but more than that 
about value systems and how these affect, and are affected by, the material 
bases of life. 

Since 1975 Helena Norberg-Hodge has spent half of every year in 
Ladakh; she is one of the very few outsiders to have mastered the Ladakhi 
language, and thus she has acquired unrivalled insight into Ladakh’s life 
and culture. In the mid-seventies she found a society in which the material 
standard of living was low by conventional Western yardsticks but—in her 
perception—the standard of individual happiness and social harmony in- 
comparably higher than that of the West. A stable population, together 
with the frugal and intelligent use of scarce resources, provided the base 
for economic self-sufficiency. The small scale of social structures encour- 
aged individual responsibility and mutual co-operation: Village communities 
in which everyone knew everyone made for the spirit of give-and-take 
rather than’that of individual acquisitiveness. Women, men and children, 
the young and the old, secure in their positions in the family and the 
village, were consistently cheerful and self-confident, without ever being 
aggressive. 

Seventeen years on, much has changed. To a large extent co-operation 
has been replaced by competitiveness and contentment by angst. Helena 
places the blame squarely on the economic changes of the last decade and a 
half: the influx of tourists with their radically different values and the 
falsely glamorous picture they present of Western life; the government- 
sponsored processes of ‘development’; and an entirely inappropriate system 
of education. Why, she asks passionately, must it be assumed that the 
economic structures and processes developed in the industrialised West are 
appropriate to an agrarian society like Ladakh? Why is it necessary to 
disregard traditional methods evolved over centuries in response to a 
particular set of environmental limitations, in favour of others developed 
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in totally different conditions? Mud and stone are in inexhaustible supply; 
what is the need to import steel and cement for construction? Water is 
scarce, sewage-lines non-existent, and the dryness of the climate encour- 
ages the composting of organic materials; what then is the advantage of the 
flush toilet over the traditional and perfectly hygienic earth-closet? Why 
spend crores of rupees trucking in fossil fuels, when the sun shines for 300 
days of the year, and most energy needs could be met by the development 
of solar and wind power? What is the point of destroying local self- 
sufficiency in favour of dependence on resources from outside over which 
the Ladakhis have no control? 

The tragedy goes beyond economics. The systematic downgrading of 
traditional technologies leads to the erosion of cultural and individual self- 
confidence. In Leh the children of the well-to-do can now buy Barbie and 
Rambo dolls; these symbolise the invasign of alien values. Helena has seen 
through what she calls ‘the development hoax’; she prefaces her chapter on 
the subject with an unconsciously revealing comment made by the Devel- 
opment Commissioner in 1981: ‘If Ladakh is ever going to be developed we 
have to figure out how to make these people more greedy.’ What she has 
seen in Ladakh, she calls a single process of ‘economic dependence, 
cultural rejection and environmental degradation.’ The solution, as she sees 
it, lies in ‘counter-development’; the abandonment of reliance on exclus- 
ively quantitative criteria; the widespread dissemination of information on 
the downside of Western society and culture; emphasis on sustainability 
and local self-reliance based on traditional methods; and educational 
systems tailored to particular societies, and geared to inculcate pride in 
people’s roots and the achievements of their forefathers. The West should 
be learning from Ladakh rather than vice versa. 

To some, Helena’s message will seem like so much idealistic nonsense. It 
carries conviction from the fact that she has experienced over an extended 
period the first exposure of traditional society to modernity and the current 
stereotypes of development. Apart from the lyrical quality of much of her 
writing which makes it a delight to read, her book deserves the widest 
possible readership for the ideas it puts forward so cogently. The proponents, 
of conventional development have had it all their own way for too long. 
Here is an inspiring blast of the trumpet from the other side. 


Janet Rizvi 


GEORGE Rosen, Contrasting Styles of Industrial Reform: China and India 
in the 1980s, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1992, xiii + 
168 pp. 


The 1980s were a decade of major economic reforms in China and India. 
The book under review, a lucid and insightful work by an eminent 
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development economist, contrasts the reform process in the two countries. 
The book is not a comparison of performance. Nor is it a comprehensive 
description of the reforms. Rather, it reflects an attempt ‘to set the indus- 
trial reforms within the framework of the political economies of each 
country.’ Since politics is the central concern of this book, we shall begin 
with an outline of the respective political economies. 

China’s economic reform process is characterised by continuing, even 
reinforced, stress on the leading role of the Communist Party, ‘to insure 
proper social conduct within which economic reform takes place, and to 
prevent the chaos that . . . freedom of criticism and speech threatens.’ It is 
also characterised by ideological debates within the party, ‘a continuous 
struggle among the three competing goals of egalitarianism, order, and 
productivity.’ Sharp shifts in policy result from incompatibility between 
goals, when one of these values is pushed to the extreme. In economic 
administration, the high accent on decentralisation is a significant and 
enduring feature. It accounts for the dispersal and predominance of small 
enterprise and local cadres trying to construct economic bases free from 
central or provincial control. Notably, ‘the Indian states have less industrial 
and financial powers than the Chinese provinces and localities.’ At the 
same time, ‘intermediary institutions’ between the party and the enterprises, 
such as the bureaucracy or a central bank, are weaker in China. Partly due 
to that, the force of continuity in policy is weaker too. Reforms tend to 
occur as ‘swings’ and ‘breaks’, and have none of the graduality, or ‘equili- 
brating tendency’ that Indian reforms represent: 

Unlike China, India started with a democracy, and the democratic state 
had to create a nation out of regional and ethnic differences wider than 
thv% in China. This was done, implicitly, by expanding the scope of 
planning and public expenditure and reducing them to a ‘balancing act’ 
between lobbies. Rosen here cites a long passage suggesting that this was 
the economic price paid for holding a diverse society together. It is possible, 
and perhaps necessary, to argue that the trade-off is not inevitable and 
could be avoided. In any case, making the fiscal functions of the state a 
balancing act has far-reaching implications. It induces formation of new 
classes, and creates in-built pressures for the government to continually 
expand, no matter where. Politically, the democracy at work becomes a 
practical instrument for compromise, and need not derive from ideas of 
equality. That it does not is seen from how easily elections can be abolished 
inside a party which then freely expresses what the lobbies want. 

There was a basic similarity in the pre-retorm economic situations of the 
two countries: lagging industrial technology and inefficient use of capital 
resources. But beyond that, the contexts in which reforms occurred were 
very different. These differences are mentioned, but somewhat under- 
emphasised in the book. First, China’s problem was to create markets 
where these did not exist; Indian reforms stemmed from problems posed 
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by an excessively regulated capitalism. This partly explains why institu- 
tional changes were central to the Chinese reform process, but not in India. 
Second, Chinese reforms were not only ‘divided’ between rural and urban, 
chronologically and in content, the whole process of change was largely 
driven by the rural sector. If, before 1979, the accent on high rates of 
investment regardless of quality, technology or rates of return generated 
inefficient use of resources, it had also ensured levels of investment in rural 
infrastructure, irrigation, roads, health and education, much higher than in 
India. This was the foundation on which the success of the rural reforms 
was built. The break-up of communes both unleashed demand for industry 
and supplied workers to the city, not only creating conditions for the 
phenomenal real rates of growth of the eighties, but forcing the whole 
series of post-1984 measures allowing contracts and incentives to replace 
mandatory planning, granting substantial fiscal and administrative autonomy 
to the cities and the provinces, liberalising imports and decontrolling 
prices. 

Both countries experienced greater growth in the eighties, China’s growth 
rates being approximately double that of India’s. Both, moreover, paid a 
price in the form of larger trade deficits, budget deficits and inflation. But, 
in China, these were directly a result of the reforms, specifically, -of 
sustained excess demand for consumer goods and machinery. In India, on 
the other hand, the crisis owed to the very absence of change in the 
philosophy of the government which left the budget as exposed to préssures 
as ever. 

Based on this experience Rosen suggests that the main constraint to the 
reform process arises, in China, from poorly developed institutions of 
macro-management and, in India, from her politics of compromise. It 
would seem, however, that the 1991-92 round of Indian reforms and 
political developments qualify the last conclusion somewhat. Clearly, direct 
lobby opposition is no more an insuperable barrier to introducing changes. 
What now seems of greater danger is the marginality of reforms as an issue 
in Indian politics. The great divides in Indian society, some of which the 
state tried to mediate and some it created, threaten to drown out reforms. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research 
Bombay 


ANDRE Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. I, 
Early Medieval India and the Expansion of Islam (7th-11th Centuries), 
E.J. Brill and OUP, Leiden and New Delhi, 1990, 396 pp... Rs. 300. 


The appearance of Volume 1 of André Wink’s Al-Hind, in an attractive 
format’and with the assurance of four more volumes in the series to follow, 
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aroused high expectations among those who are interested in the introduc- 
tion of fresh perspectives in the study of early medieval and medieval 
India. In the Indian context in general, Islam between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries is perceived as representing the beginnings of relentless 
and ruthless political aggression and not in terms of ‘The Making of the 
Indo-Islamic World.’ If Wink were going to correct the perspective in any 
meaningful way, the effort would indeed have been considered welcome. 

Two points in the introduction raise initial doubts as to whether the 
approach adopted by Wink for his chosen theme is an appropriate one. 
First, one wonders why for understanding ‘The Making of the Indo-Islamic 
World,’ which is obviously not identical with a theme like, say, ‘Islamic 
thrust toward the East,’ it is necessary to start by talking about a ‘world- 
historical context,’ (p. 3) whatever this may mean. Wink reminds us (p. 2) 
that ‘the idea that the medieval world was made up of isolated civilizations 
is giving way to a much more intricate and interesting model in which 
various forms of interactions are emphasized.’ One may be prepared to 
concede the point, provided one is, at the same time, told about the 
methodological pitfalls one is likely to encounter in trying to understanding 
the ‘various forms of interaction’. 

If one turns to Wink’s schema for his five volume series (p. 3), one notes 
that while the periodisations for his first two volumes may not strictly 
correspond to the currently accepted characterisations of Indian history, 
the periodisations for the next three volumes are conceived in terms of 
‘Indo-Muslim synthesis,’ ‘new empires by Muslim dynasties all around the 
Indian Ocean’ and the dissolution of ‘Indian empires into a variety of 
regional successor polities,’ in other words, in terms of themes generally 
talked about in the context of medieval Indian history and hardly material 
for a ‘world-historical context.’ The ‘world-historical context’ then may 
present the broad canvas on which the advent of Islam perhaps receives a 
required focus; it does not necessarily facilitate a better understanding of 
‘The Making of the Indo-Islamic World,’ unless the Indian context too is 
very much a part of it. Second, Wink has proceeded from the assumption 
of a ‘unitary Islamic identity’ which, according to him, was ‘a distinctive 
historical personality, which made it the largest cultural continuum of the 
world’ (p. 4). With the assumption of ‘unitary Islamic identity’ is linked up 
that of ‘the unity of the Islamic economy’ (p. 10) which, Wink attempts to 
show later, was forged by the functioning of Islamic trading diasporas. One 
is entitled to question whether disparate ethnic communities following 
Islam really constituted a ‘unitary Islamic identity’, Even the Indian sources 
of the period, which generally happily reduce all outsiders to the category 
of either Mleccha or Yavana, use distinct names like Tajika, Parasika, 
Turuska and Garjjanaka, when referring to communities of different origins, 
who could all be followers of Islam. How did these disparate groups forge a 
trading diaspora which ensured the ‘unity of the Islamic economy’? Wink 
himself draws our attention not only to significant differences within Muslim 
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communities and to attempts to maintain status distinctions (pp. 67 ff.), 
but also to the ‘group of prosperous maritime merchants who had multi- 
plied through intermarriage with local Hindus’ (p. 75). Wink has in fact 
repeatedly underlined the notion of ‘unitary Islamic identity’ and its hege- 
monic hold, but it is strange that he has found it unnecessary to check 
through references in the Indian material of this period, which is neither 
inconsiderable nor insignificant. Working out the notion of Islamic trading 
diasporas requires an examination of whether the communities following 
Islam, spatially dispersed and of disparate origins, did in fact constirute an 
‘interrelated commercial network.’ No validation of this kind is available in 
the book. 

It was necessary to dwell on the above two points at some length because 
the curious position that Wink takes with regard to early medieval India is 
linked up with them. In a way, the title of his substantive chapter on early 
medieval India, ‘The Maharajas of India’, is by itself somewhat suggestive 
of this position. Wink is justifiably unhappy with the image of early 
medieval India in historiography; the school of ‘Indian feudalism’ headed 
by R.S. Sharma comes in for particularly severe reprimand, as Wink seems 
to think that the school, without adequate empirical validation, continues 
to perpetuate the myth of the ‘dark age’ in Indian history. Wink thus does 
not acknowledge that using the concept of ‘feudalism’ may be one way— 
perhaps a disputable way—of trying to understand social change in early 
medieval India. Keen to dissociate himself from the stranglehold of such 
concepts as ‘Oriental Despotism’ and ‘the Asiatic Mode of Production’ 
(p. 255) Wink considers it necessary to periodise Indian history, and, 
therefore, he too, by implication, views early medieval India as a period of 
social change. He is, however, emphatic that periodisation of Indian 
history is not a problem which can be granted ‘autonomy’; to reiterate the 
point made earlier, it has to be viewed from the perspective of the world- 
historical context. 

This is, briefly, how we understand Wink to state his proposition. Early 
medieval India, in his view, experienced ‘new religious expressions’ which 
‘were concomitant with the growth in power of local and regional dynasties, 
settlement and agrarian expansion, the ‘intensification of regional eco- 
nomies, which followed the “Buddhist” phase of extensive and far-flung 
trading networks and loose imperial integration’ (pp. 229-30). So far, the 
characterisation of the period does not appear much different from how 
the Indian ‘feudalists’ would now view it, Wink’s perception of the ‘growth 
in power of local and regional dynasties’ is, however, radically different 
from the notion of ‘decentralised’ polity, which consistently figures in the 
writings of the ‘feudalists’. Wink seems to genuinely hold the view that 
‘different Indian dynasties, it appears, rise to supremacy and claim hege- 
monic and “imperial” power over the other dynasties in India in the 
succeeding centuries of the early medieval period’ (p. 231), and even goes 
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on to identify these hegemonic powers: Karkota dynasty of Kashmir (first 
half of the eighth century); the Palas of Bengal (‘briefly, in the second half 
of the eighth century’); the Rastrakitas of the Deccan (from the late eighth 
to the late tenth century), and finally, the Colas (late tenth and eleventh 
centuries). 

Where does the contemporary world-historical context come into all 
this? Wink obviously is not lacking in an answer. To him, it is not only the 
pattern of ‘successive hegemonic powers’ which is clear but also the causality 
behind it: ‘It can be explained by linking these kings to an external factor’ 
(p. 231). Thus, although the ‘kingdom of Kashmir was not a likely candi- 
date for all-India hegemony’ (p. 235), in the seventh and eighth centuries it 
is nevertheless believed to have experienced something like an imperial 
formation, for example, in the period of Lalitaditya Muktapida. ‘Paradoxic- 
ally, Lalitaditya became The supreme lord of India as a vassal of the Tang 
Chinese, and with the means provided by them’ (pp. 243-44, emphasis 
added). The rise of the Palas and of the Rastrakitas can be explained with 
equal facility in terms of external contacts, and of course, ‘the rise to 
prominence of South India had to await the eleventh century, when Sung- 
Chinese maritime expansion raised the stakes in Southeast Asia and the 
Cola domains’ (p. 359). 

One wonders how many takers there would be of Wink’s proposition; 
the present reviewer, despite his own reservations regarding the construct 
of ‘Indian feudalism’ would certainly like to be counted out. One could 
have considered Wink’s emphases misplaced but debatable, had it not 
been for his il-camouflaged real attitude with regard to early medieval 
Indian society. He debunks ‘Indian feudalism’ because it perpetuates the 
myth of the ‘dark age’; he treats with disdain ‘Oriental Despotism’ and 
allied concepts as they are antithetical to the notion of social change, but 
he can go on to write, in the same breath: 


The main thing is that the Muslims, representing the hegemonic com- 
mercial civilization of the time, by organizing their ‘diasporas’ all along 
the production outlets of al-Hind take care of the external linkages of a 
world which went on to expand its production basis through the primordial 
ties of ethnicity, caste and kinship (p. 230, emphasis added). 


One does not have to dispute the ‘Muslims’ representing the ‘hegemonic 
commercial civilization of the time’ or seek elucidation on the essential 
differences between ‘diasporic’ ties and ‘primordial ties of ethnicity, caste 
and kinship’. One can, however, still understand the essence of what Wink 
is trying to tell us, which is that despite all the external stimuli which 
generally took care of this world and which occasionally threw up a few 
maharajas wielding hegemonic political power within their country, the coun- 
try itself continued with its ‘primodial ties of ethnicity, caste and kinship’. 
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The range of Wink’s reading is undoubtedly impressive, although one 
notices that he has not always been careful regarding the accuracy of his 
historical and geographical information. This reviewer’s initial enthusiasm, 
however, received a jolt mainly because of the way early medieval India 
has become a casualty of Wink’s causality. One can only hope that in the 
subsequent volumes he will grant some measure of autonomy to the 
historical processes operating within the Indian subcontinent itself.- 


B.D. Chattopadhyaya 
Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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